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Db.  John  Tillotson,  archbishop  of  Canterbury^  was  de- 
scended of  a  fkmily  anciently  of  the  name  of  TOaton,  of  Tilston,  in 
Cheshire,  the  ancestor  of  which  was  Nicolas  de  Tilston,  lord  of 
the  manor  of  Tilston,  from  whom  descended  Nicolas  de  Tilston, 
in  the  ninth  year  of  King  £dward  III.  whose  grandson  and  heir, 
Roger  Tilston,  Esq.  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  married  Catharine, 
second  daughter  of  Sir  John  Leigh,  of  Baguly,  in  Cheshire,  knt. 
His  son  and  heir,  Thomas  Tilston,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Hugh  Heath,  of  Huxley,  in  the  same  county,  as 
Richard,  the  second  son  of  this  Thomas,  did  Maud,  daughter  of 
Richard  Bostock,  by  whom  he  had  several  sons ;  of  whom  the 
third,  RaFph^of  Newport,  in  Shropshire,  married  Elizabeth,  second 
daughter  of  William  Leigh  ton,  second  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Leigh  ton, 
of  Watlesborough,  in  the  same  county,  knt.  The  third  son  of  this 
Ralph  was  Thomas,  of  Wookliff,  in  the  parish  of  Carlton,  in  Cra- 
ven, in  the  county  of  York,  who  changed  his  name  from  Tilston  to 
Tillotson.  His  son,  George  Tillotson,  had  by  his  wife  Elean  i^ 
daughter  of  EUis  Nutter,  of  Pendle  Forest,  in  Lancashire,  a  son 
and  heir,  Rdiefft,  tlie  fetiber  of  the  Archbishop,*  wlio  wi»  the  el- 
dest of  three  sons,  Joshua  and  Israel  being  the  younger;  and  wt» 
bom  of  parents  more  distinguished  by  diehr  integrity  and  piety, 
than  their  rank  aad  fortune,  f  His  father,  Mr.  Robert  Tillotson, 
wtts  a  coDstderable  clotluer  of  Sowerby,  in  the  parish  of  Halifax,, 
is*  the  coanty  of  Yorh,  aad  ramurkable  for  a  good  uiidentaiidliBg, 
and  an  oncommon  knon^edge  of  the  Scriptures ;  *bvt  so  zealously 
attached  to  the  system  of  Calvin,  which  was  almost  universally  re- 

*  From  the  genealogy  of  tbe  iamilj  of  Tilston,  or  Tillotson,  drawn  np  in  the  yeir 
tCtift  eompared  with  one  in  the  office  of  heralds,  and  communicated  to  me  bj  Ae 
Rot.  Joshna  Tillotson,  M.  A.  the  worUij  and  learned  sormaster  of  St  Panl's  school^ 
London,  and  great  nephew  of  the  Archbishop,  l^ing  grandson  of  his  brother  IiraeL 

t  Pnjertbefoffo  his  Consecration. 
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ceWed  in  tlmt  age,  that  hit  px^udites  ia  hrour  of  it  wer^  scarce 
to  be  moderated  by  all  the  reatoniDgs  of  his  son,  whom  he  lived  to 
see  dean  of  Canterbury,  being,  as  appears  from  a  letter  of  the 
Dean»*  alive  in  May,  1679.  His  mother  was  Mary,  the  daughter 
of  Thomas  Dobson,  of  the  same  place,  gentlemau,t  a  woman  of 
excellent  character,  but  unhappy  for  many  years  of  her  life  in  the 
loss  of  her  understanding. {  He  was  bom  at  a  house  called  Haugh 
End,  in  Sowerby,  in  the  latier  end  of  September,  or  beginning  of 
October,  1630,  and  baptized  there  on  the  3d  of  October ;  one  of 
his  godfathers  being  Mr.  Joshua  Witton,  a  native  of  Sowerby,  af- 
terwards rector  of  Thornhill,  in  the  same  county,  from  which  he 
was  ejected  in  1662,  for  nonconformity.^  His  enemies,  indeed, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  raised  a  story,  revived  after  his  pro- 
motion to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  alluded  to  by  himself  in  a  letter 
to  Lady  Russel,  in  1693,  and  said  by  Dr.  Hickes||  to  have  taken  its 
rise  from  his  father's  very  early  turning  anabaptist,  that  he  was 
never  baptized  at  all.  And  Dr.  Peter  Birch,  prebendary  of  West- 
minster, who,  though  himself  educated  in  the  presbyterian  princi- 
ples,ir  affected  to  distinguish  himself  by  his  zeal  for  the  church, 
is  supposed  to  have  meant  our  prelate,  in  his  sermon  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  30th  of  January,  160 j,  where**  be 
complained  of  **  fathers  of  the  church,  who  never  were  her  sons." 
But  his  baptism,  on  the  day  above-mentioned,  is  iiicontestably 
proved  by  the  parish  register,  the  certificate  of  which  was  attested 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Wilkinson,  vicar  of  Halifax ;  and  J.  Gaukroger, 
clerk  of  tlmt  parish. 

His  father,  out  of  a  small  estate,  gave  him  so  liberal  an  educa- 
tion, as  became  the  foundation  of  that  eminence  of  character  and 

*  Directed  ia  Ut  o<mtb,  Mr.  Timothy  Bentiej,  of  Sowerby  Deta,  tmd  oomamni- 
mM  to  me  bj  the  Her.  Mr.^HlotsoB. 

t  Life  of  Arcbbiihop  TUlottos,  p.  4.  Edit  LesdoB,  1717,  fol.  This  piece,  of 
mhkk  tken^  also  en  edition  in  8to.  ia  pretended,  in  the  title-page,  10  heve  been 
*'  oominled  from  the  Mfamlea  of  the  Rer.  Mr.  Young,  lato^an  of  SaliAnry,  bj 
P.  H.  M.A.  with  many  canonB  Memoira,  oommnnieated  by  the  late  Right  Rer.  Gil- 
bert, Lord  Biahop  of  Saram."  Biahop  Kemtet,  in  the  third  toUune  of  the  Complete 
HiatOiy  of  EogUnd,  p.  673,  note  (6),  aecond  edition,  dbaerrea,  that  '*  aome  peraoea 
had  reaaon  to  beiiere,  that  Biahop  Bomet  and  Dean  Yoong  had  litUe  or  no  hand  in 
that  life  :**  ind  both  the  performance  itaelf,  and  the  name  of  the  bookaeller,  Bl  Corfl, 
will  ooafiim  thai  inapioiofi.  X  Prmyera,  M  iupra, 

§  Dr.  Calam/a  Accoont,  vol.  ii.  p.  795,  9d  edit  1713 ;  and  Continnation,  p.  94f . 

I  Some  Discoaraea  open  Dr.  Bnmet  and  Dr.  Tillotaon,  oocaaioned  by  the  late 
Vnneral  Sermon  of  the  former  npon  the  latter,  p.  69.  Edit.  London,  1695*  in  4to. 

%  Wood.  Athen.  OxOn.  vol.  ii.  ool.  1060. 2d  edit.  ••  F^  SO. 
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itttion,  which  he  afterwards  attained,  and  enabled  him  to  return 
to  his  parents,  and  their  children,  the  kindness  which  he  had  re^ 
ceived  from  him,  and  to  shew  himself  a  father  to  them,* 

After  he  bad,  with  a  quick  proficiency,  passed  through  the  gram- 
mar  schools,  and  attained  a  skill  in  the  learned  language^  superior 
to  his  years,  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1647»  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  and  admitted  pensioner  of  Clare  tfall  on  th^  33d 
of  April,  that  year,  and  into  the  matricula  of  that  university'on  the 
1st  of  July  following.  But  in  his  fourth  year  there,  the  course  of 
his  studies  received  a  considerable  interruption,  and  his  life  was  in 
imminent  danger  from  a  severe  sickness,  followed  by  an  uncom- 
mon kmd  of  intermittent  delirium,  under  which  he  laboured  till  he 
was  gradually  relieved  from  it  at  his  father's  house,  at  Sowerby, 
whither  he  had  retired  from  the  university  for  the  re-establishment 
iyf  his  health.f  He  commenced  bachelor  of  arts  at  Midsummer, 
1650,  and  master  of  arts  in  1654,  having  been  chosen  fellow  of  his 
college  about  the  27th  of  November,  1651.  His  tutor,  in  whose 
fellowship  he  succeeded,  was  Mr.  David  Clarkson,  B.  D.  eminent 
for  his  writings,  particularly  one  intitled.  No  Evidence  of  Diocesan  , 
Episcopacy  in  the  Primitive  Times,  printed  in  1681,  in  4to.  in  an- 
swer to  pr.  Stillingfleet ;  and  another,  on  tbe  same  subject,  printed 
two  years  after  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  14tfa  of  June, 
1686,1  under  the  title  of  Primitive  Episcopacy,  answered  by  Dr. 
Henry  Maurice,  in  1691,  in  his  Defence  of  Diocesan  Episcopacy. 
Mr.  Clarkson  was,  according  to  Mr.  Baxterjf  *'  a  divine  of  extra- 
ordinary worth  for  solid  judgment,  healing,  moderate  princ^les^ 
acqimintance  with  the  Fathers,  great  ministerial  abilities,  and  a 
godly,  upriflit  life."  But  his  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the 
nonconformbts  deprived  him  of  the  living  of  Mortlake,  in  Surry, 
in  August,  1662.  However,  his  excellent  pupil  always  preserved 
that  singular  respect  for  him,  which  he  had  contracted  while  he 
was  under  his  tuition ;  ||  as  he  did  his  early  friendship  for  two  other 
eminent  uonconformist  ministers,  Mr.  Francis  Holdcraft,  who  bad 

•  Prayers,  vbi  $upra. 

t  This  was  probably  that  <*  great  and  dangerous  sickness^"  mentioRed  m  his 
Prayers  before  his  Consecration*  The  abovementianed  aoooont  of  it,  and  of  some 
remarkable  circumstanc^  attending  his  deHiium,  was  transmitted  to  me  in  a  lettv 
from  the  Rev.  and  learned  Mr.  Francis  Blackbume,  archdeacon  of  Cleveland,  am) 
rectorof  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire,  who  had  received  it  from  the  bte  Rev.  l^fr.  Rober^ 
Benton,  son  of  John  Denton,  the  ArchbishopVchambep-fellow  at  Ckure  Hall. 

X  A  short  Charaoter  of  that  exceUeni  DiTino,  Mr.  Daxid  OaiksoB,  printed  wtthmil 
th«  name  of  place  or  year. 

§  ReliqaiK  Baxlerianse,  part  iii.  p.  97.  i  Ot,  Gilamy*s  Aoeovnt,  p.  #67. 
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bem  hi$  ^k^inbtfd^w  9A  Clivre  Halt,^  avd  Mr.  Thooias  Sharp, 
couaia  of  Ui€  ArchbislM^  of  that  aame,  who  had  been  his  pupil, 
'and  was  nephew  of  Mr.  Clarkson,  his  own  tutor.f 

Thug  bis  first  education  an^,  impressioos  were  among  tbose, 
who  were  then  called  PuritaDs,  but  of  the  best  sort.  And  yet, 
even  before  his  mind  was  opened  to  dear  thoughts,  he  felt  soums- 
wfaat  within  him,  that  disposed  him  to  larger  notions,  and  a  better 
lemper.  Th^  books  which  were  put  into  the  hands  of  the  youth 
pit  that  time  being  generally  heavy,  be  could  scarce  bear  them,  even 
before  be  luew  better  things.  But  he  soon  met  with  the  immortal 
vortiL  of  Mr*  Cbillingworth^t  a  writer  whom  he  styles  §'*  incom- 
parable, and  the  glory  of  his  age  and  nation/'  though  stigmatized, 
^s  h«  observes,  with  the  character  of  a  Sociaian,  for  no  "  other 
leau^i  but  his  worthy  and  auceessful  attempts  to  make  the  Christ- 
}M  religion  reasonable,  and  to  discover  those  firm  and  solid  foun. 
ditions,  upon  which  our  iaith  is  bailt"  This  admirable  book 
gave  his  mind  the  ply,  that  be  held  ever  after,  and  put  him  upon 
ft  tru^  scent  He  was  soon  fireed  from  hb  first  prejudices,  dr  rather 
be  was  never  mastered  by  them.  Yet  he  still  adhered  to  that 
strictness  of  life  to  which  he  was  bred,  and  retained  a  just  value 
^Dd  di^e  tenderness  for  the  men  of  that  persuasion ;  and,  by  the 
strength  of  his  re^soui  together  with  the  cleamess  of  his  princi- 
ples, brought  over  more  serious  persons  from  their  scruples  to  the 
communion  of  the  church  of  England,  and  fiied  more  in  it,  than 
9ny  man  perhaps  of  that  time.  But  he  neither  treated  them  with 
«oiMseoipt  or  hatred ;  and  he  dbliked  aO  levities  and  railings  upon 
thp9e  ^ttl^ects*  This  gave  him  great  advantages  in  dealing  with 
tbei0»  and  he  still  persisted  in  it,  how  aittch  soever  be  was  either 
disliked  or  suspected  by  angry  men« 

^s  be  got  into  a  new  method  of  study,  so  he  entered  into  friend- 
ships with  some  ^eat  men,  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
perfecting  ins  own  mind.  There  was  then  a  s^  of  as  extraordi- 
iHury  persons  in  the  university,  where  he  was  formed,  as  perhaps  any 
age  has  producedj  Dr.  Ralph  Cudworth,  master  of  Christ's  Col- 
lege; Or.  Benjamin  Whichcot,  provost  of  King's;  Dr.  Ueary 
More,  and  Dr.  George  Rust,  feMows  of  Christ's,  and  the  latter 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Dromore,  in  Ireland ;  Dr.  John  Worthington, 

t  Dr.CBlsmy's  Aoooont,  p.  86.  t  Ibid.  p.  SIS. 

I  A  3enM»  pfeaob^d  «t  the  Fimsnl  of  Dr.  TilloUoai,  Arokbiihop  of  GMtcf- 
tey*  hj  V»>  BwotU  BUhop  of  Samp,  p.  10, 11.  Edit  Londoii,  1694,  m  4U. 

4  Sermon  oq  Heb.  xi.  6.  intiOed,  The  EflBoacj,  UsefnlaeM,  and  ReavmaUeMM  of 
mwoflMh. 
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master  of  Jesus;  and  Mr.  John  Smiti],  fellow  of  Queen's  College, 
author  of  the  Select  Discourses,  less  known  at  present  than  the 
sense  and  profound  learning  shewn  in  them  deserve*  These  emi- 
nent men  were  equally  admirable  for  the  clearness  and  comprehen- 
sion of  their  thoughts,  the  extent  of  their  knowledge,  and  the  ex. 
cellence  of  their  tempers.  But  that  which  gave  him  his  last  finish- 
ing, was  his  close  and  long  friendship  with  Dr.  John  Wilkins,  after- 
wards bishop  of  Chester.  He  went  into  all  the  best  things  that 
were  in  that  great  man;  but  so,  that  he  perfected  every  one  of  them. 
For  though  Bishop  Wilkins  had  more  general  knowledge,  yet  Dr, 
Tillotson  was  the  greater  divine ;  and  if  the  former  had  more  flame^ 
the  latter  was  more  correct.  Both  acted  with  great  plainness,  and 
were  raised  above  regarding  vulgar  censure.  And  as  Bishop  Wilkins, 
had  a  talent  so  peculiar  to  himself,  that  perhaps  never  any  man 
could  admonish  and  reprove  with  such  weight  and  authority,  and 
in  a  way  so  obliging,  as  he  did ;  so  no  man  knew  better  than  this 
bis  great  friend  the  art  of  gaining  upon  mens' hearts^  and  of  making 
themselves  find  out  that  which  might  be  amiss  in  them,  though  the 
gentleness  and  modesty  of  his  temper  had  not  so  well  fitted  him  for 
the  rough  work  of  reproving.* 

After  his  admission  into  a  fellowship  in  his  college,  besides  the 
jpupils  transferred  to  him  by  his  own  tutor,  Mr.  Clarkson,  he  had 
several  others  entered  under  him  the  same  year ;  the  first  of  whom 
was  Mr.  John  Beard  more,  whose  Memorials  of  him,  inserted  in  the 
Appendix,  gave  a  just  picture  of  his  admirable  temper,  uuafiected 
piety,  well-directed  studies,  and  exemplary  care  of  those  under  his 
tuition  ;  and,  though  drawn  up  only  for  the  writer's  private  review 
of  a  character,  which  he  reverenced  and  admired,  serve  in  general 
to  confirm  the  highest  -ideas  which  the  world  has  hitherto  formed 
of  it.  But  inoffensive  as  his  behaviour  was  durmg  his  residence 
in  the  university,  in  times  of  violence,  and  irreconcileable  opposi- 
tion both  of  political  and  religions  sentiments,  it  has  been  particu« 
larly  attaokedby  Dr«  George  Hickes,  in  a  pamphlet  full  of  such 
virulence  against  our  great  prelate's  memory,  as  does  no  honour  to 
tibe  writer's  own,  and  deserves  to  be  treated  with  more  severity 
of  expression,  than  I  should  choose  to  use  concerning  a  man,  to 
whose  learning,  especially  in  the  northern  languages  and  antiqui- 
ties»  tl^  world  is  highly  obliged.  In  thb  piece, f.  among  other  un- 
authorized and  improbable  invectives,  having  represented  Mr.  Til-^- 
liotson  as  seasonefl  with  the  principles  of  resistrace  and  rebellion, 

*  PBaeral  Sennoo,  p.  11, 13.  t  Some  Ducoaraes,  &c.  p.  62. 
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when  be  was  first  entered  at  Cambridge,  be  affirms,  that  not  long* 
after  his  coming  thither,  when  King  Charles  I.  was  brought  by  that 
t6wn  to  Hampton  Court,  and  lodged  near  it,  at  Sir  John  Cotts* 
house  at  Childerley,  and  the  scholars  went  thither  to  kiss  his  Ma- 
jesty's hands,  Mr.  Tillotson,  and  some  ftw  more,  had  so  signafized 
themselves  oq  the  side  of  those  who  were  then  called  Roundheads,, 
that  they  were  not  admitted  to  that  honour  with  the  jest  of  the 
sch(^rs.  Dr.  Hickes  adds,  that  within  two  years  after,  Mr.  Tit- 
lotson  went  out  Midsummer  bachelor  of  arts,  by  which,  having  lo- 
cally qualified  himself  for  a  fellowship,  ^'  he  got  the  Rump's  man* 
damns  for  Dr.  Gunning  (which,  I  think,  says  Dr.  Hickes,  one  of 
his  own  gang  enjoyed  a  little  before  him),  as  a  reward  fbr  his  good 
affection  to  the  cause."  That  from  that  time,  to  his  leaving  the 
college,  he  governed  it,  the  senior  fellows  not  daring  to  oppose  him, 
because  of  the  interest  which  he  had  with  his  great  masters ;  and 
that  he  was  so  zealous  for  them,  that  the  comer  of  the  college, 
which  he  and  his  pupils  took  up  in  the  new  building,  was  called 
the  Roundhead  Corner.  And  that  when  King  Charles  If.  was  de- 
feated at  Worcester,  he  sent  for  the  tables,  in  which  the  college 
grace  was  written,  and  after  the  passage  of  tlianksgiving  for  their 
benefactors^  Te  lamdammspro  benefaeioribus  nostris,  &c.  he  added 
with  his  own  hand,  and  of  his  own  head,  pnedertim  pro  nupera  vtc- 
torid  contra  Carolum  Sftuartum  m  agro  Wi^omiensi  reportaid,  or 
to  that  effect. 

The  grounds  of  these  charges  being  examhied  by  the  members 
of  that  college,  immediately  after  the  publication  of  the  libel,  they 
were  found  to  be  absolutely  ^se  ;*  and  the  following  remarks 
will  be  sufficient  to  destroy  their  credit.  Mr.  Tillotson  was  not  en- 
tered of  the  college  till  April  23,  1647 ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  at  all 
surprising,  if  so  young  a  student  was  not  admitted  to  the  honour  of 
kissing  the  King's  hand,  when  his  Majesty  was  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, in  the  beginnmg  of  June  following  .f  He  took  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts  at  Midsummer,  1650,  and  became  a  fellow  of  the 
college  November  27^  the  year  followhig:t  whereas  Mr.  Gunning 
was  ejected  from  his  fellowship  six  years  before,  by  warrant  from  the 
Earl  of  Manchester,  and  succeeded  in  it  by  Mr.  Clarkson,  May  5, 

•  Bishop  Bvnef  f  Rafleotioiis  i^kib  a  Prnphlet  iBtitl0d,  Some  Dmotmnm,  &«• 
p.  164>  165, 166.  odiL  London,  1696. 

t  Whitelooke'f  MoaoriaU,  p.  S5^  Sd  edit.  Bishop  QAoft  Mjs,  bj  misUke^ 
*"  two  months  after  Mr.  Tillotson's  admission.** 

i  Bishop  Bumel  sajs,  errooeouslj,  "  befora  Christmas  that  year,"  fix.  1650. 
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1S45 ;*  SO  that  it  cannot,  witli  any  propriety,  be  said,  that  Mr.  Til- 
lotson  came  into  Mr.  Gunning's  fellowship.  For  though  men,  as 
Bishop  Burnet  observes.t  may  consider  thfe  avoidance,  that  imme. 
diately  precede  their  own  admission,  yet  none  are  so  scrupulous  as 
to  pursue  the' inquiry  ferther. 

With  respect  to  the  assuming  the  liberty  of  altering  the  college 
grace  after  meat,  and  adding  a  special  mention  of  the  battle  of  Wor- 
cester, there  was  not  the  least  memory  of  any  such  incident  in  the 
college  in  the  year  16D6,  when  the  inquiry  was  made.  And  it  h 
highly  improbable,  that  the  junior  fellow,  and  so.youoga  bachelor 
of  arts,  could  have  presumed  to  have  done  such  a  thing ;  or  that  the 
master  and  senior  fellows  would  have  suffered  it.  Dr.  Bly  the,  master 
of  the  college,  and  Dr.  Vincent,  senior  fellow,  when  Bishop  Burnet 
wrote  his  Reflections  on  Dr.  Hickes's Discourses,  had  been  admitted 
of  Clare  Hall  soon  after  the  date  of  that  story :  but  neither  of  them 
ever  heard  of  any  thing  of  that  nature;  which  is  scarce  possible,  if  the 
story  had  been  true,  considering  the  genius  of  such  societies,  where 
the  memory  of  incidents  of  that  kind  is  not  easily  lost.  And  it  is  fur- 
ther remarkable,  that  there  was  not  the  least  mention  of  it  in  the  year 
1660,  when,  as  is  usual  in  the  revolutions  of  public  affiiirs,  all  such 
stories  were  industriously  remembered  and  propagated,  and  made 
use  of,  to  fix  the  characters  of  men.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Tillot- 
aon  was,  as  long  as  Dr.  Blythe  and  Dr.  Vincent  could  remember 
him,  the  same  modest  and  good-natured  man,  that  he  was  known  to 
be  in  a  higher  elevation.  To  this  vindication  of  his  behaviour,  while 
he  was  resident  in  the  university,  may  be  added  the  substance  of  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Denton,  of  Clare  Uall^  to  one  iff  his  friends,  who 

^  he  Ver;  ubi  supra,  p.  fHf,  t  Reflections,  p.  165. 

t  John  Bealoo  wss  Mlinitied  liser  and  pupil  to  Mr.  David  Clarkton  on  the  4th  of 
Hkj,  1646,  M  appears  from  the  register  of  the  college.  He  was  ejeoted  bj  the 
•ot  of  Uniibniitj,  in  166«,  from  the  living  of  Oswaldkirfc,  near  Hefansley,  in  York- 
shire, where  Archbishop  Tlllotson  preaobed  his  irst  sennoD,  and  not  from  that  of 
Bohott,  as  Dr.  Calamj  affirms  in  his  Aoooonl,  p.  818,  who  has  rectified  his  mistake 
in  his  4th  Tolome,  p.  950 ;  thoogh,  aa  it  seems,  witboat  knowing  that  it  was  a  mis- 
take, it  being  indeed  Mr.  Nathan,  and  not  Mr.  iohn  Denton,  who  was  efected  from 
Bolton-npon-Deam,  or  more  propeilj  Darwent  Mr.  John  Denlon  afterwards  con- 
formed, and  being  re-ordafaied  bj  Dr.  Thomas  Bariow,  bishop  of  Lincohi,  was  pre- 
aented  to  the  living  of  Stonegrare,  within  two  miles  of  OswaMkark,  and  a  prebend  of 
the  chnrob  of  York,  boUi  which  he  held  tffl  hie  death  on  the  14th  of  Janoarj,  ir08^ 
in  the  SSd  fear  of  hu  age,  as  is  erideot  from  the  inscription  on  his  tomb-stone  m  the 
«lMteb  of  Stonegrare;  in  which  he  was  socceeded  bj  his  soq,  Mr.  Robert  Denton, 
Jtfho  w^  odooated  at  Catherine  Uall,  in  Cambridge,  and  dBed  about  fonr  jrears  ago. 
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had  appKed  to  htm  for  tbat  purpose  ;*  in  wbiefa  he  remsrln,  tEat  he 
had  found  out  two  persons,  besides  himself,  who  were  in  Clare  Hall 
that  summer,  in  which  Worcester  fight  happened,  viz.  Sir  Watkin- 
son  Ptiyler,  who  was  nobleman,  and  Mr.  James  ^ontaigne,  who 
was  fellow  of  the  college ;  and,  if  there  bad  been  any  such  altera- 
tion made  in  the  college  grace,  some  of  them,  who  daily  heard  it 
read,  would  have  known  it :  whereas  all  three  of  them  professed, 
that  they  never  knew  or  heard  of  any  such  thing  done,  or  attempted 
to  be  done,  but  believed  it  to  be  a  malicious  lie.  Mr.  Denton,  who 
was  in  the  cottege  when  King  Charles  I.  passed  by  Cambridge,  had 
forgotten,  whether  Mr.  Tillotson  went  to  Sir  John  Cutts'  house 
amongst  several  others,  who  did;  but  was  pretty  confident,  that 
the  story  of  hb  being  denied  the  honour  to  kiss  his  Majesty's  hand 
was  not  true,  having  never  heard  of  any  such  thing ;  which,  if  it 
had  bteii  fact,  he  should  certainly  have  done,  if  not  from  Mr.  TiU 
lotsoB  tenself,  yet  from  some  others,  several  of  Mr.  Denton's  ac- 
quaintance being  there.  With  respect  to  the  charge  of  Mr.  Tillot- 
son's  governing  the  eoUege,  and  the  senior  fellows  not  daring  to  op- 
pose him,  because  of  the  interest  winch  he  had  with  his  great  ma&. 
ters;  Mr.  Denton  declares  this  to  be  very  malicious  and  false ;  for 
he  was  hr  from  be»g  of  an  imperious  humour,  and  was  remark* 
i&ble  for  that  sweetness  of  temper,  which  he  ever  after  retained,  anci 
ym&  highly  respected  by  the  senior  feflows,  who  indeed,  out  of  re- 
gard to  the  common  understanding  and  prudence  conspicttous  m 
hkn,  even  in  those  early  years,  always  consulted  him  about  the  a£. 
fairs  of  the  college.  And  Mr.  Montaigne,  who  was  one  of  them, 
and  had  been  as  strongly  attached  as  any  person  to  the  interest  of 
King  Charles  I.  having  been  several  years  in  his  army,  always  re- 
tained a  very  great  houoni  for  Mr.  Tillotson,  and  never  mentioned 
him  but  in  terms  of  high  respect ;  and,  after  the  publication  of  Dr. 
Hkkes's  Some  Discourses^  wrote  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  vindication  of 
Mr.  Tillotson  from  the  imputations  cast  ii^on  him  in  that  libel, 
with  regard  Jto  his  conduct  in  Clare  Hall.    This  letterf  having 

Mr.  Jolm  Denton  having  oontrtcted  a  oMMt  inlunale  friendsli]|>  wUh  Mr.  Tillotaon  at 
Clare  Hall*  where  he  itts  particolarl^r  serviceable  to  him  daring  a  great  and  danger- 
001  aickness,  attended  for  acme  time  after  with  a  verj  nncommon  kind  of  intermittent 
delirinm,  they  kept  op  a  conataot  correspondence  daring  his  Grace's  lUe. 

*  life  of  Archbishop  TiUotson,  p.  6«  7  ;  and  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  Mr.  Whistoo*  written  by  Himself,  part  i.  p.  27,  28,  29. 

t  Commonicaied  to  m£  from  the  papers  of  Dr.  Bomet,  bishop  of  Salisbnty,  bj  bi# 
son*  the  Uooooiahle  Sir  TbomM  Barnet,  kat.  one  of  his  Majesty's  JMsUoei.  of  the 
Common-pleas. 


• 
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mtftr  yet,  id  my  khowledge,  appeared  id  priaty.  wiH  be  proper  t6  he 
inserted  at  length. 


SIB, 

*'  I  do  very  well  remember  King  Charles  the  First's  being  broasht 
byCtobrfdge  to  Hampton  Court,  and  his  lodging  at  Sir  3 An 
Cttb's  house ;  biit  never  heard  of  Tiilotson's  (to  give  him  the  name 
we  then  called  him  by)  either  going  thither,  or  being  refused  to  kiss 
tbii  {ting's  hand. 

**  1  am  thoroughW  persuaded  he  was  made  fellonir  by  election  c^ 
the  mastet  and  felrows,  and  not  by  mandamus ;  for  having  beev 
in  the  King's  army  five  years,  and  returning  to  Clare  Mall  in  IWt, 
I  do  not  remember  that  any  mandamus  VfVis  sent  to  the  college  after' 
that  time. 

**  I  never  heard,  that  the  corner,  where  his  chamber  was,  war 
called  the  Roundbeads  Comer;  and  be  could  not  ^  that  comer 
with  himself  and  pupils ;  for  three  or  four  fellows  besides  himself 
had  their  chambers  there. 

**  And  what  the  pamphlet  adds  of  his  sending,  after  King 
Charles  II.  was  beaten  at  Worcester,  for  the  tables,  in  which  th6 
college  grace  was  written,  and  aft^^  the  passage  of  dianksgrving' 
for  their  benefactors  adding  with  his  own  hand,  and  of  his  own  head, 
protstrttm  pro  nuperd  victorid  contra  Carolum  Stuartum,  Sfc.  it  is  all  of 
it  a  most  fieilse  and  impudent  lie,  reflecting  not  only  upon  the  per- 
son, whom  he  would  scandalize,  but  upon  the  whole  college. 

*'  And  of  the  same  nature  is  what  the  libeller  saith  of  his  govern- 
ing the  coUege,  and  overawing  th6  senior  fellows  by  tiie  interest  he 
had  with  his  great  masters :  afid  I  am  much  concerned  (as  the 
rest  of  the  senior  fellows  would  have  been,  if  they  were  living)  to- 
assert  the  horrid  falsity  of  it.  I  think  I  am  the  only  survinng  of- 
the  then  senior  fellows ;  and  I  can  truly  say  he  was  as  respectivQ^ 
add  obliging  to  all  the  senior  fellows,  as  possibly  could  be,  luid  wajs 
very  much  respected  by  them.  For  my  own  part,  I  always  thought 
niyself  mach  obliged  to  hitai  for  hts  kind  respects  to  me^  both  in  the 
college,  and  since  I  left  it. 

'*  As  to  hit  being  chaplain  to  Prideaux,  and  teaching  of  his  son, 
I  know  nothing  of  it  But  if  we  take  i^  for  granted,  I  know  not  how 
his  teaching  the  young  man  his  grammar  should  ininence  him  into 
a  rebellion,  which  hajppened  twenty  or  thirty  years  af^. 

"  And  now,  by  what  I  have  written,  which  I  will  maintain  tbt 

c 
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truth  of,  joa  may  tee  what  little  reason  the  libeller  had  to  say,  that 
all  he  related  was  upon  yery  good  authority. 
<*  I  am,  Sir, 

*'  Your  humble  servant, 

'*  Jambs  Montaignb." 

Mr.  Tillotson  left  his  college  in  16&6,  or  the  beginning  of  ie57f 
according  to  Dr.  Hickes,*  who  informs  us,  that  he  was  invited  by 
Edmund  Prideaux,  Esq.  of  Ford  Abbey,  in  Devonshire,  to  instruct 
his  son.  Thb  gentleman  had  been  commissioner  of  the  great  seal 
under  the  long  parliament,  and  was  then  attorney-general  to  Oliver 
Cromwell,  the  Protector.  And  Dr.  Hickes,  wfao^omits  no  circum- 
stance, that  can  even  indirectly  reflect  up<m  Mr.  Tillotsop,  adds,  that 
his  pupil  was  afterwards  in  the  rebellion  of  the  Dukf^  of  Monmouth 
in  1685.  But,  not  to  repeat  Mr.  Montaigne's  remark*  that  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Prideaux,  at  so  great  a  dktance  of  4ime^  had  no 
real  connexion  with  his  tutor's  institution  of  him  in  the  rudiments 
of  learning ;  nor  to  insist  upon  the  impropriety  of  such  a  reflection 
from  Dr.  Hickes,  whose  owi^  brother,  Mr.  John  Hickes,  a  noncon- 
formist minister,  was  actually  executed  for  that  rebeilion,t  as  Mrs. 
Alicia  Lisle  was  for  harbouring  him ;  the  charge  upon  that  gentle- 
man  of  being  engaged  in  it  was  so  fieur  from  being  well-grounded, 
that  thb  alone  will  be  sufficient  to  bvalidate  the  authority  of  that 
admired  head  of  a  party,  in  all  points,  in  which  the  interests  of  it 
are  the  least  concerned.  For  the  case  of  Mr.  Prideaux  is  one  of  the 
many  instances  of  the  arbitrary  temper  of  that  government,  which 
forced  the  nation  into  the  Revolution ;  and  the  true  circumstances  of 
that  case  appear  in  the  Journal  of  the  House  of  Commons.}  He  was 
seized  and  brought  to  London  on  the  19th  of  June,  1685,  by  a  war. 
rant  from  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  secretary  of  state,-dated  the  13th, 
two  days  after  the  binding  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  at  Lyme,  and  the 
same  day,  on  which  the  account  of  it  was  brought  to  the  court  at 
Whitehall,without  beingadmitted  to  an  examination,  which  he  desired. 
He  continued  in  custody  of  a  messenger  till  the  14th  of  July  follow, 
ing,  when  he  was  discharged  by  habeas  corpus,  giving  security  of 
10,000/.  for  hb  appear^ce  the  first  day  of  the  next  term.  Staying 
in  London  for  that  purpose,  he  was  on  the  14th  of  September  again 
seixed  by  a  warrant  of  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  and  committed  close 

^  Some  DUoovnet,  p.  65. 

f  General  Dioliratrj,  trtiole  of  Dr.  Rioket,  toI.  it.  p.  156, 

X  VoL  m.  p.  113—116. 
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pnsoDer  to  tbeTowerforhigh treason.  WfaQefae  was  io  tbis  situation  a 
general  inquiry  was  made  by  the  agents  of  LordJeffiryes,  advanced  to 
the  post  of  lord  high  chancellor  on  the  28th  of  that  month,  amonpt 
all  the  prisoners  and  condemned  persons  in  the  west,  for  an  accusa- 
tion against  him ;  and  threats  and  promises  of  life  were  employed 
to  that  end,  that  Lord  frequently  declaring  his  resolution  to  hang 
him.  The  dread  of  this  induced  Mr.  Prideaux  to  make  application 
to  the  king  by  several  persons ;  but  receiving  no  other  answer  than 
that  his  Migesty  had  given  him  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  as  a  reward 
for  his  service  in  the  west,  he  at  last  agreed  with  his  Lordship  foE 
his  pardon,  after  seven  months  rigorous  confinement,  upon  the  pay., 
ment  of  15,000/.  Thete  facts  being  proved  to  the  House  of  Com^ 
mons  soon  after  the  Revolution,  a  bill  was  ordered  in  on  the  first  of 
May,  1689,  to  charge  the  manors  of  Dolby-in-the- Wolds,  and  Nea- 
ther  BroughtOD,  in  Leicestershire,  the  estate  of  that  Lord,  then  de- 
ceased, with  the  repayment  of  the  15,000/.  and  interest,  extorted 
by  him  from  Mr.  Prideaux. 

While  Mr.  Tillotson  resided  in  the  elder  Mr.  PrideauxTs  family, 
he  performed,  as  we  are  farther  assured  by  Dr.  Hickes,*  the  office 
of  chaplain.  And  this  is  affirmed  likewise  by  Mr.  Henry  Wharton, 
chaplain  to  Archbishop  Sancroft,  in  his  manuscript  collections 
concerning  the  English  archbishops  and  bishops  reposited  in  the 
library  at  Lambeth  ;t  though  that  learned  writer  is  mistaken  in 
giving  Mr.  Prideaux  the  title  of  Secretary  to  Cromwell.  But  how 
long  Mr.  Tillotson  lived  with  Mr.  Prideaux,  or  whether  till  that 
gentleman's  decease  on  the  19th  of  August,  16594  does  not  appear. 

Be  was  in  London  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  Protector 
Oliver,  on  the  3d  of  September,  1658,  and  about  a  week  after 
was  present  at  a  very  remarkable  scene  at  the  palace  of  Whitehall. 
For,  happening  to  be  tliere  on  a  fiist-day  of  the  household,  he 
went  out  of  curiosity  into  the  presenoe-chamber,  where  the  solem- 
nity was  kept ;  and  saw  there,  on  the  one  side  of  a  table,  the  new 
Protector  placed  with  the  rest  of  his  family,  and  on  the  other  six 
preachers,  among  whom  were  Dr.  John  Owen,  dean  of  Christ 
Church,  in  Oxford,  Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin,  president  of  Magdalen 
College,  Mr.  Joseph  Caryl,  author  of  the  voluminous  Commentary 
on  Job,  and  rector  of  St.  Magnus,  in  London,  and  Mr.  Peter  Sterry. 
The  bold  sallies  of  enthusiasm,  which  Mr.  Tillotson  heard  upon 
this  occasion,  were  sufficient  to  disgust  a  mail  less  disposed  to  it 
than  he  was  both  by  temper  and  principles.    God  was  in  a  man- 

*  S<MM  DisomufM,  p.  83.        t  P.  81.       t  Wood  FmIi  Oxob.  toI.  i.  eol.  f 3£. 
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Ber  r^roBehed  with  the  deceased  Pnrtectoi's  ^ienrices,  and  duKt 
leoged  for  taking  him  away  so  soon.  Dr.  Goodwin^  who  had  pre- 
tended to  assure  him  in  a  prayer,  a  very  few  minntes  before  he 
expired;  that  he  was  not  to  die,  had  now  the  assurance  to  say  to 
God,  f*  Thou  hast  deceived  us,  and  we  were  deceived/'  And 
Mr.  Sterry,  praying  for  Richard,  used  these  indecent  words,  next 
to  bhisphemy— *'  Malce  him  the  brightness  of  the  lather's  glory, 
and  the  express  image  of  his  person.*'* 

The  time  of  Mr.  Tillotson's  entering  into  holy  orders,  and  by 
whom  he  was  ordained,  are  fiicts,  which  I  have  not  been  able  to 
determine :  but  the  account  is  certainly  iklse,  which  represents 
him,t  as  curate,  some  time  before  the  Restoration,  to  Dr.  Wiikins, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry ;  since  that  divine  was  not 
admitted  to  that  vicarage  till  near  two  years  after  the  Restoration, 
on  the  11th  of  April,  1662,:^  ^y  ^^  recommendation  of  his  prede- 
cessor, Dr.  Seth  Ward,||  then  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of  Exe- 
ter, and  afterwards  translated  to  that  of  Salisbury. 

The  first  sermon  of  Mr.  Tillotson,  which  appeared  in  print,  was 
preached  at'the  Morning  Exercise,  at  €ripplegate,on  Matth.  vii.  12. 
The  subject  was, — ^Wherein  lies  that  exact  Righteousness,  which  is 
required  between  Man  and  Man.  It  is  the  tenth  of  those  published 
by  Dr.  Samuel  Annesley,  at  London,  in  4to.  that  year,  under  the 
title  of,  Th^  Morning  Exercise  at  Cripplegate ;  or,  several  Cases  of 
Conscience  practically  resolved  by  sundry  Ministers, — September, 
1661.  The  names  of  the  several  preachers  were  not  mentioned  in 
that  edition ;  but,  in  the  subsequent  ones,  particularly  the  fourth, 
in  16t7,  that  of  Mr.  Tillotson  appears  among  the  rest.  This  ser- 
mon was  never  i-eprinted  with  his  other  writings,  though  it  has 
been  more  than  once  published  separately ;  but  is  now  deservedly 
included  in  his  works,  as  a  discourse  full  of  good  sense,  though  in- 
ferior to  his  later  performances  in  elegance  of  style,  and  exactness 
of  composition. 

At  the  time  of  preaching  this  sermon  he  was  still  among  the 
presbyterians,  whose  commissioners  he  attended,  though  as  an  au' 
ditor  only,  at  the  conference  held  at  the  Savoy  for  the  review  o( 
the  Liturgy, Jn  July,  1661.§    Buthe  immediately  submitted  to  the 

*  B<iniet'«  History  of  h|8  Own  Time,  toI.  i.  p.  8^,  83.  t  Ufe,  p.  7. 

X  Kennet'f  Register  and  Chronicle,  p.  658. 

I  Dr.  Walter  Pope's  Life  of  Dr.  Selh  Ward,  lord  bishop  of  SaUsbarj,  p.  5t»  Edit. 
London,  1697. 
§  RaUqnisD  Ba&teriMir,  put  U.  p.  ^57. 
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m^ofVtAtomiy^vfhkkeomwMmedon  St  Barthokmiew'iday  the  . 
^enr  foUowiiig. 

Upon  his  dedicvting  bhmelf  to  die  service  of  the  church,  being 
sensible  of  the  imporUnce  of  a  plain  and  edifying  manner  of  preach- 
ing, he  wag  very  little  dbposed  to  follow  t(ie  patterns  then  set  hint, 
or  indeed  those  of  former  times*  He  formed  therefore  one  to  him* 
•el^  which  has  been  jnstiy  considered  as  die  best  model  for  all  sue. 
ceeding  ages.^ 

The  great  improvements,  which  he  made  in  this  important  branch 
of  pnblid  instmction,  whereby  Christianity  has  made  a  provision 
for  the  spreading  the  principles  of  morality  and  religion,  which  had 
been  forgot  by  the  pagan  legidators,  and  very  insuficiently  at* 
tempted  by  the  phiiosopfaers  of  antiquity,  vidH  appear  to  those,  who 
eoasfder  the  state  of  the  pulpit  at  the  tiaie  when  he  entered  upon 
the  function  of  a  preacher.  The  whde  form  of  the  discourses  there 
was  oppressed  with  an  unnecessary  mixture  of  various  languages, 
affected  wit,  and  puerile  rhetoric ;  and  the  gefleral  sense  of  the 
text  was  totidly  neglected,  while  every  sin^e  word  of  it  was  sepa- 
rately considered  under  idl  its  possible  meanings.  The  history  of 
preaching  in  on*  own  country  Wd  language,  which  cannot  indeed 
be  traced  much  higher  th&n  the  Reformation,  would  shew,  that 
iirom  tke  banning  of  the  seventeenth  centory  asfolse  a  taste  had  in* 
footed  the  pulpit,  as  had  prevailed  after  the  corruption  of  the  Ro. 
man  eloquence,  from  the  time  of  Seneca  till  the  lower  empire ;  and 
the  gravity  and  simplicity  of  style,  which  distinguished  the  writers 
of  the  preceding  age,  were  almost  endrdy  lost  till  after  the  Restor* 
ation,  when  onr  Author  brought  back  both  purity  of  language  and 
force  of  reasoning.  The  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  produced  two  very 
learned  divines,  Dr«  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  Dr.  Colet, 
dean  of  St.  Paul's ;  the  former  of  whom  has  a  few  sermons,  and  the 
kUter  one,t  still  extant,  noteontemptible  for  their  style  or  argument. 
Those  of  Dr.  Latimer,  bishop  of  Worcester,  are  defective  in  dignity 
and  ekgance;  his  ftank  remonstrances  to  persons  of  the  highest 
rank  being  ddivered  in  expressions  of  peculiar  levity,  and  inter, 
mixed  with  frequent  stories  unsuitable  ^  the  solemnity  of  the  place 
Isnd  occasion.  The  Homilies,  drawn  up  under  King  Edward  VI. 
are  to  be  eonsklered  as  a  condescension  to  the  capacities  pf  the 
common  people.    In  the  long  reign  of  his  sister  Elisabeth  appeared 

*  Faner«l  Sermon,  p.  13, 13. 
'  t  Tb«  English  traoslmtioo  of  hit  miuoo,  before  the  CooTocation  in  15^1,  is  snp-^ 
pMed  to Jitre  bMn  done  hj  hintdt 
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.  MTeraf  ptfehtn,  wfao  did  honour  to  it,  lewd,  bish^  of  8iilisbar3% 
Whitgift,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Sandys,  archbishop  of  York^ 
whoM  Benoomn  are  p«rhapt  superior  to  any  of  bb  contemporaries, 
and  Hook«r,  author  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity.    Bot  the  great 
corruption  of  Ibe  oratory  of  the  pulpit  may  be  ascribed  to  Dr..  An. 
drew9,  succcssivdy  faosbop  of  Chichester,  Ely,  and  Winchester, 
whose  high  reputation  on  otber  acconntft  gave  a  sanction  to  that 
vicious  taste  introduced  by  him  several  years  before  the  death  of 
Queen  Elisabeth,  one  of  his  printed  sermons  being  preachec^  m^ 
early  as  1688.    The  pedantry  of  King  James  Ts  court  completed 
tlie  degeneracy  of  all  true  eloquence,  so  that  the  most  applauded 
j»eackers  of  that  time  are  now  insupportable ;  and  all  the  wit  and 
learning  of  Dr.  Donne  cannot  secure  hu  sermons  from  universal 
neglect;  and  those  of  Hales,  of  Eton,  are  scarce  ever  read  by  the 
most  zealous  admirers  of  his  ^ther  writings.    Bishop  Hall,  of  Exe- 
ter, like  many  other  great  men  of  that  age,  in  this  kind  of  compo- 
sition  sinks  extremely  below  his  own  performances  in  all  others, 
wherein  he  shews  himself  no  ill  copyer  of  Seneca^s  sententious 
manner.    Dn  Sanderson,  afterwards  bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  furnished  examples  of  a  more 
easy  and  natural  expression,  and  a  greater  connexion  and  pro. 
priety  of  argument,  than  the  nation  had  for  many  years  been  used 
to ;  and  the  few  discourses  remaining  of  Cbillingworth  are  not  un- 
worthy of  his  character.    But  the  volume  of  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor,, 
who  began  to  distinguuik  himself  about  the  time  of  that  King's 
death,  deserves  much  higher  commendation  for  the  copiousness  of 
his  invention,  and  the  extent  and  beauly  of  bis  imagination,  on 
which  accounts  he  may  be  considered  as  the  Barrow  of  an  earlier 
date*    But  whoever  is  desirous  of  a  compendious  view  of  the  va- 
rious  manners  of  preaching,  in  that  time,  may  consult  a  very  inge«» 
nious  imitation  of  them  by  Mr.  Abraham  Wright,  fellow  of  St» 
John's  CoU^fey  in  Oxford,  and  afterwards  vicar  of  Okeham^  in 
Rutlandshire,  who  in  1657  publislied  Five  Sermons  in  five  several 
Styles  or  Ways  of  Preaching ;  the  first  in  that  of  Bishop  Andrews  ; 
the  second  in  tliat  of  Bishop  Hall;  the  third  in  that  of  Dr.  Jasper 
Mayne  and  Mr.  Thomas  Cartwright,   two  poets  and  dramatic 
writers,  as  well  as  preachers ;  the  fourth  in  thai  ^f  the  presbyte* 
rians ;  and  the  fifHi  in  that  of  the  independents. 

Mr.  Tillotson  began  his  course  of  divinity  with  the  true  founda- 
tion of  it,  an  exact  study  of  the  Scriptures,  upoo  which  he  spent 
four  or  five  years.    He  then  applied  himself  to  the  oreading  of  all 
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ttm  viieieiit  pfailosopben  and  writers  upon  Btbics,  ancl»  among  the 
.  Others,  chiefly  to  St.  Basil,  and  St.  Chrysostom.  With  these  pre- 
parations  he  set  himself  to  compose  the  greatest  Tartety  of  sermons^ 
•ad  on  the  best  Mdijects,  that  perhaps  ever  any  one  nan  baa  yet 
done.  His  joining  with  Dr.  Wilkias  in  perfecting  the  scheme  of 
a  real  character  and  philosophical  langaago,  the  £ssay  towards 
which  was  published  in  1668»  kd  him  to  consider  exactly  the  truth 
t»f  language  and  style,  in  which  no  man  was  happier,  or  knew  bet^*' 
ter  the  art  of  uniting  digtiky  with  simplicity,  and  tempering  these 
•o  equally  together,  that  neither  his  thoughts  sunk,  nw  style  swelled^ 
keeping  always  a  due  mean  between  flatness  and  false  rhetoric 
Together  with  th^  pomp  of  words  he  cut  off  likewise  all  superflui- 
des  and  needless  enlargements.  He  said  what  was  just  necessary 
to  give  clear  ideas  of  things,  and  no  more.  He  laid  aside  all  long 
and  affected  periods.  His  sentences  were^short  and  clear;  and  the 
whole  thread  was  of  a  piece,  plain  and  distinct.  No  afiectntions 
of  learning,  no  torturing  of  texts,  no  superficial  strains,  no  £ilse 
thoughts  nor  bold  flights.  All  was  solid  and  yet  lively,  and  grave 
as  well  as  elegant;  so  thatlfew  ever  heard  him,  but  they  found  scmie 
oew  thought  occurred  ;  something,  which  either  they  had  not  con- 
aidered  before,  or  at  least  not  so  distinctly,  and  with  so  dear  a 
view,  as  he  gave  them.  Whether  he  explained  points  of  divinity, 
Bsattars  of  controversy,  or  the  rules  of  morality,  on  which  he  dwelt 
most  copiously,  there  was  ^ometbiog  peculiar  in  htm  on  all  these  . 
topics,  which  coaquered  the  mind,  as  well  as  it  commanded  the 
attentiiMof  his  hearers,  who  felt  all  the  while  that  they  were  learn- 
ing somewhat,  and  were  never  tired  by  htm ;  for  he  retrenched  botll 
the  luxuriances  4>f  style  and  the  length  of  sermons ;  and  he  con- 
dnded  them  with  some  du>aghts  of  such  gravity  and  use,  that  he 
generaUy  diimissed  his  heareis  wkh  such  reflections,  as  made  a 
faisting  impression  upon  them.  He  read  his  sermons  likewise  with 
so  due  «  pronunciation,  and  in  so  serious  and  solemn  a  manner, 
that  they  vrere  not  the  feebler,  but  ratherthe  perfecter,  even  by 
that  way,  which  often  lessens  the  grace,  as  much  as  itadds  to  the 
exactness  of  such  discourses  ;*  lor  he  was  never  capable  of  com- 
mitting his  sermons  to  memory,  or  preaching  extempore,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  earlier  part  of  Ids  time,  though  so  greata  Blaster 
of  -language,  as  well  as  the  whole  compass  of  theological  learning. 
This  appeared  from  an  incident,  which  I  shall  relate  upon  good 
folhority.  Happening  to  be  with  a  friend  in  the  country,  who  was 
*  Puord  SanaoB  by  BUbop  BoraeU  p-  13, 14. 
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HRpprtoMitt  wkh  him  tm  preaeb;tiMttgh  he  wt»  not  famished  wtA 
a  sermon,  be  ventmred  into  the  pulpit,  where  he  took  for  his  text 
one  of  the  plaiaest  tad  fiUIesI  of  maUer  which  he  oouki  reoolieef^ 
'*  For  we  iMist  all  appear  before  the  judgmeat-seat  of  Christ ;"  upoa 
which  he  has  no  le^  than  five  discourses  in  Us  works:  and  yet  be 
toon  found  himself  so  arachat  a  ios^  that  after  about  ten  miautes 
spent  with  greal  piun  to  himself,  end  no  great  satisfodion  to  his 
audieace,  he  caiae  down  with  a  resoltttioa  never  to  make  the  h*ke 
attonpt  for  the  future.  And  it  is  observable,  that  the  same  kind 
of  confusion  happened  to  Dr.  Sanderson,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  wbe 
was  equally  remarkable  for  aa  eicellent  memory,  and  a  clear  aad 
logical  head,  when,  aftfae  persuasion  of  his  friend  Dr.  Hammond, 
he  left  his  setmoa  witb  faim,  and  endeavoured  to  repeat  it  to  a  vil- 
lage congregation.* 

The  first  <^oe  in  the  church,  in  which  we  find  him  employed^ 
after  the  Restoration,  was  that  of  curate  at  Chesfauat,  in  Hertford* 
siare,  in  the  years  leoi  and  166d,t  to  Dr.  Thomas  Haeket,  the 
vicar,  wbo  had  been  before  dea»  of  Cork  in  Ireland,  and  was  ia 
August,  1662y  presented  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Cbridto|^er's,  ia 
London,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  John  Pearson,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Chester^  which  rectory  he  resigned  in  August,  1663,  as  he  did 
Cheshunt,  in  October,  1672,  upon  bemg  made  bishop  of  Dowa 
and  Connor.j:  Here  Mr.  Tittotson  is  said,  by  his  mild  and  gentle 
behaviour,  and  persuasive  eloquence,  to  have  prevailed  witb  an  old 
OUverian  soldier,  who  preached  among  the  aaabaptists  ia  that 
town  in  a  red  coat,  and  was  much  followed,  to  desist  fmm*  that» 
aad  betake  himself  to  some  other  employneat.^ 

The  short  diateaee  of  Cheshunt  from  London  alknfibg  him  fre^ 
quent  opportunities  of  visiting  hir  friends  in  that  city,  he  was 
frequently  iavited  into  the  pulpits  there.  Aecerdin^y  we  find 
tiiaft  his  sermon  oa  £c<^s*  xii.  1.  Oa  the  Advantages  of  Early 
Pi^,  was  preached  at  St.  Lawfenee  Jewry,  in  1662 ;  on  the  16th  df 
DetalAeT  of  which  year  he  wa«  elected  minister  of  the  acyoiainf 
parish  of  St.  Mary  Alderaianbury,  by  tlie  ptrisbioners,  in  whom  the 
right  of  choice  is  invested,  upon  the  dq>rivatioD  of  Mr.  Edmund 
Gafaimy  by  the  act  of  Uaiformity.  But  Mn  Tillotsoa  declined  the 
acceptance  of  that  living ;  which  obliged  them  to  proceed  to  a  new 
choice  of  Mr.  Richard  Martin,  on  the  26th  of  January,  166|«f 

•  Mr!  Im»o  Walton's  Life  of  Bishop  Suidersoii,  edit.  London,  1678. 
t  Life,  p.  T,  8.        t  Newcoonl  Repertoriom,  yd.  i.  p.  5S5.     "  (  Ufo,  p.  7,^ 
t  Keneet'i  Begiiter  and  CbrMiele,  p.  84^ 
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But  he  did  not  contiiiue  long  withoiit  the  offer  of  another  bene- 
fice, which  he  accepted,  being  presented  in  June,  1663,  to  the 
rectory  of  Ketton,  or  Keddington,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  worth 
200K  a  year,  vacated  by  the  ejection  of  Mr.  Samuel  Fairclough  iSmr 
Aonconformity,  who  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  succeeded  by  a 
person  of  such  eminent  abilities,  candour,  and  moderation.* 

However,  his  residence  there  was  but  short,  being  called  to 
London  by  the  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Id  be  their  preacher ;  and 
the  choice  of  him  is  said  to  have  taken  its  rise  from  the  following; 
incident.  Mr.  Atkins,  one  of  the  benchers  of  that  inn,  and  after- 
wards lord-chief-baron  of  the  Exchequer,  being  present  at  the 
Tuesday  lecture  at  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  on  a  day  when  Mr.  Tillot- 
son  happened  to  supply  the  place  of  the  stated  lecturer,  was  so 
pleased  with  his  sermon,  that  he  went  to  him  in  the  vestry,  and 
offered  him  his  interest  for  the  place  of  preacher  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
which  would  be  soqu  vacant.  Mr.  Tillotson  was  accordingly  elect- 
ed to  that  office  on  the  26th  of  November,  1663,  upon  the  terms 
allowed  his  predecessor,  of  one  hundred  pounds,  payable  at  the 
end  of  every  term  by  equal  portions  ;  the  first  payment  to  begin  at 
the  end  of  the  next  terra,  and  twenty-four  pounds  more  for  vaca- 
tion commons ;  with  commons  for  htmself  and  his  servant  in  term- 
time,  and  a  chamber.  And  five  of  the  masters  of  the  bench  were 
appointed  to  acquaint  him  with  his  election,  and  to  infornl  him  of 
the  duty  expected  from  him,  that  he  should  preach  twice  every 
Lord's  day  in  term  time,  and  next  before  and  aflter  term,  and  in 
reading  time,  and  in  every  Lord's  day  in  the  vacation,  and  as  other 
occasions  should  require ;  and  administer  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  together  with  the  chaplain  of  the  house,  every  term 
and  vacation ;  and  reside  constantly  in  the  Society,  without  absent- 
ing himself  thence,  without  the  leave  of  the  masters  of  the  bench 
in  council.f 

Hb  predecessors  in  this  post  had  been  generally  men  of  the 
greatest  eminence  for. learning ;  and  among  these  were  Mr.  Thomas 
Gataker,  afterwards  rector  of  St.  Mary,  Rotherhithe,  in  Southwark, 
and  Dr.  John  Donne,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  whose  Pseudo  Martyr,  the 
most  valuable  of  his  prose  writings,  contains  an  unanswerable  con* 
fntation  of  the  papal  supremacy,  and  whose  poetical  works  shew 
a  prodigious  fund  of  genius,  under  the  disguise  of  an  affected  and 

*  Le  Nete,  p.  233.  Mr.  Samuel  Clarke's  Lives  of  Emment  Men,  p.  175.  aa4 
Dr.  Calainj's  Aoooant,  p.  638. 

t  From  Uie  bo^  uf  the  Society  uf  LiiiooI:t*s  Imi. 

VOL.  1.  n  • 
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obscure  style,  and  a  most  inhaniionious  versification.  But  of  Mr* 
TiUotsoa's  immediate  predecessor,  Mr. Thomas  Greenfield,  educat- 
ed in  Pembroke  College,  in  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts,  on  the  4tli  of  December,  1641,*  I  find  nothing  ex- 
tant, except  a  sermon  preached  before  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
Wednesday,  June  12th,  1661»  appointed  for  a  solemn  humiliation 
upon  the  late  abundance  of  rain,  and  the  danger  of  famine  and 
pestilence  likely  to  ensue  thereby ;  in  which  sermon  he  loudly  com- 
plains of  the  neglect  of  the  loyal  party,  as  the  sin,  which  had  pe- 
culiarly brought  down  that  judgment  upon  the  nation ;  since  (here 
were,  in  his  language,  '*  strange  and  monstrous  couples  then 
marching  together  in  England,  loyalty  and  rags,  loyalty  and  lice, 
loyalty  and  hunger,  lo^'alty  and  a  prison.'*  But  this  wholes  discourse 
Is  written  so  much  in  the  bad  taste  of  the  preceding  times,  that 
the  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn  were  considerable  gainers  in  the  ex- 
change of  Mr.  Greenfield  for  Mr.  Tillotsou. 

The  invitation  to  that  Society  was  so  agreeable  to  Mr.  Tillotson, 
that  he  determined  to  settle  himself  entirely  among  them ;  and 
though  in  the  intervals  of  the  terms  he  could  have  given  a  large 
part  of  the  year  to  his  parish  in  Suffolk ;  yet  so  strict  was  he  to 
the  pastoral  care,  in  point  of  residence,  that  he  resigned  that  living, 
even  when  his  income  in  London  could  scarce  support  him.f     He 
was  the  more  disposed  to  this  from  the  strong  prejudices  of  the 
people  there,  in  favour  of  a  religious  system,,  too  prevalent  in  that 
age,  but  directly  opposite  to  that  more  rational  one  of  real  and 
genuine  Christianity,  upon  which  he  had  formed  all  his  discourses 
to  them ;  and,  soon  dbcovering  how  little  his  preaching  was  relished 
there,  he  communicated  to  his  patron  his  intention  of  quitting 
them  upon  that  account.     Sir  Thomas  Barnadiston  with  great  civi- 
lity endeavoured  to  persuade  him  that  be  was  mistaken  in  his 
suspicions;  but  his  lady,  more  sincere,  being  desired  to  speak 
her  mind,  acknowledged,  that  neitfaer^herself,  nor  even  Sir  Thomas, 
however  he  might  affect  to  disguise  his  sentiments,  were  at  all  of 
a  different  opinion  from  the  rest  of  the  parish,  who  universally 
complained  that  Jesus  Christ  had  not  been  preached  amongst  then^ 
since  Mr.  Tillotson  had  been  settled  in  the  parish.    To  this  inci- 
dent, which  is  very  well  attested,  he  seems  clearly  to  allude  in  his 
sermon  against  Evil  Speaking,  preached  near  thirty  years  after, 
towards  the  close  of  which  he  has  this  passage  j  '*  I  foresee  what 
will  be  said,  because  I  have  heard  it  so  oflen  said  in  the  like  case, 

*  Wood.  Fwli  Oxon.  vol.  i.  c♦>^  2.  t  Foncnl  Sptfatn,  p.  19. 
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that  there  is  not  one  word  of  Jesus  Christ  ih  all  this.  No  more 
13  there  in  th^  text,  ^itus  iii.  2.)  and  yet  I  hope,  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  truly  preached,  whenever  his  will,  and  laws,  and  the  duties  en- 
joined by  the  christian  religion,  are  inculcated  upon  us.'' 

The  reputation,  which  his  preaching  gained  him  in  so  conspicuous 
a  station  as  that  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  recommended  him  the  year  fol- 
lowing to  the  trustees  of  the  Tuesday  lecture  at  St  Lawrence  Jewry, 
founded  by  Elizabeth  Viscountess  Cambden.  And  there  he  was 
commonly  attended  by  a  numerous  audience,  brought  together 
from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  metropolis,  and  by  a  great  concourse 
of  the  cler^,  who  came  thither  to  form  their  minds.* 

Soon  after  his  settlement  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  he  was  invited  to 
preach  before  tft»e  lord-mayor  and  court  of  aldermen  at  St.  Paul's, 
which  he  did  on  Job  xxviii.  28,  in  March,  16Q| ;  and  on  the  15th 
of  that  month  he  was  desired  by  them  to  -print  his  sermon;  for 
which  purpose  it  had  the  imprimatur  of  Dr.  John  Hall,  chaplain 
to  Dr.  Humphrey  Henchman,  bishop  of  London,  on  the  13th  of 
May,  1664,  as  containing  ^*  many  things  highly  useful  for  support- 
ing the  main  foundation  of  religion,  and  confuting  the  prodigious 
vanity  of  the  athebts  of  that  age."  Plurima,  qua  ad  pracipuum 
rtligionis  fundamentum  tuiandum,  et  ad  prodigioaam  atheorum 
kujua  seculi  vaniiatem  redarguendam  egregi^  sunt  accammodata. 
It  WHS  accordingly  published  in  1664,  in  4to.  under  the  title  of, 
The  Wisdom  of  being  Religious,  with  a  dedication  to  the  lord  mayor. 
Sir  Anthony  Bateman,  and  the  court  of  aldermen  ;  which,  not  being 
reprinted  in  our  Author's  works,  will  be  proper  to  be  inserted  here. 
"  In  obedience,"  says  he,  "  to  your  order,  I  here  present  you  with  a 
.sermon,  which  you  formerly  lieard.  I  know  not  how  acceptable 
discourses  of  this  nature  may  be:  I  am  sure  they  are  very  season- 
able in  this  degenerate  age,  in  which  atheism  and  profaneness  are 
grown  so  impudent,  and,  notwithstanding  the  restraints  of  shame 
and  laws,  do  appear  with  so  bold  a  face  in  the  world.  When  men 
arrive  to  that  degree  of  confidence,  as  to  tell  the  world,  that  f  the 
notion  of  a  spirit  implies  a  contradiction ;  that  fear  and  fancy  are 
the  parents  of  a  deity,  and  ignorance  and  melancholy  the  true 
causes  of  devotion ;  and  that  religion  is  nothing  else  I  *'  but  the  fear 
of  invisible  power  feigned  by  the  mind,  or  imagined  from  tales 
publicly  allowed  :"  when  it  shall  be  counted  brave  to  defy  God, 
and  every  dabbler  in  natiirtd  (Philosophy,  or  mathematics,  or  poli- 
tics, sliall  set  up  for  an  atfaeiirt;   sure  then  it  is  high  time  to  resist 

♦  Foneral  Sermon,  p.  t9,«0.         t  Le?|aUi«i,  part  iii.  o.  34.  t  P«rt  i.  c.  6, 
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this  growing  cvU.  To  this  puipose  I  have  enhirged  that  part  of 
the  discourse,  which  is  more  immediately  levelled  against  atheism , 
beyond  what  the  limits  of  the  time  would  allow  me  in  the  preach- 
ing of  it ;  and  in  hope,  that  it  may  do  some  service  to  that  end,  it 
is  now  humbly  offered  to  yon/'  This  sermon,  in  the  original 
edition,  contains  no  less  than  sixty-four  pages  in  4to.,  and  it  was 
afterward  enlarged  and  improved  by  the  Author  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  now  appears  in  his  works,  and  is,  for  the  size  of  it,  one  of 
the  most  elegant,  perspicuous,  and  convincing  defences  of  religion 
in  our  own,  or  any  other  language. 

He  saw  now  with  deep  regret  the  fatal  corruption  of  that  age,  in 
which  tlie  hypocrisies  and  extravagances  of  the  times  preceding 
the  Restoration,  concurring  with  the  liberties  and  looseness  of 
morals  immediately  following  it,  disposed  many  persons  to  impiety 
and  athebm.  This^  awakened  his  attention  and  zeal ;  and,  having 
considered  all  the  ancient  and  modem  apologies  for  the  Christian 
religiony  with  an  exactness,  that  became  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, he  set  the  whole  strength  of  his  thoughts  and  studies  to  with- 
stand  the  progress  which  irreligton  was  making.  In  order  to  that 
he  laboured  particularly  to  .deduce  every  thitog  from  the  clearest 
principles,  and  to  make  all  people  feel  the  reasonableness  of  the 
truths,  as  well  as  of  the  precepts,  of  the  Christian  religion.  When  ' 
he  saw  that  popery  was  at  the  root  of  the  growing  contempt  of 
religion,  and  that  the  design  seemed  to  be  laid,  to  make  men 
first  atheists,  that  they  might  be  the  more  easily  made  papists, 
and  that  many  did  not  stick  to  own,  that  no  certainty  could 
be  had  of  the  Christian  faith,  unless  upon  the  basis  of  the 
infallibility  of  the  church ;  this  gave  him  a  deep  and  just  indigna- 
tion. It  was  such  a  betraying  of  the  cause  of  God,  rather  than 
not  to  gain  their  own,  that  in  this  the  foundation  was  laid  of  his- 
great  zeal  against  popery.  This  drew  bis  studies  for  some  years 
much  that  way.  He  looked  on  the  whole  system  of  popery, 
as  such  a  corruption  of  the  entire  design  of  Christianity,  that 
he  thought  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  set  himself  against  it  with 
the  zeal  and  courage,  suitable  to  that  cause,  and  necessary  for 
those  times.  He  thought,  that  the  idolatry  and  superstition  of  the 
church  of  Rome  enervated  true  piety  and  morality ;  and  that  its 
cruelty  was'such  a  contradiction  to  the  meekness  of  Christ,  and  that 
love  and  charity,  which  our  Lord  made  the  character  and  distinction 
of  his  disciples  and  followers,  that  he  resolved  to  sacrifice  every 
thing,  except  a  good  conscience,  in  a  cause,  for  which  he  had  de- 
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temmed^*^ it  should  come  to  extremities,  to  become  a  sacrifice 
himself.* 

His  enegiies  soon  saw  how  mach  he  stood  in  their  way,  and 
were  not  wanting  in  the  arts  of  calumny  to  disable  him  f^om  oppos- 
ing them  with  that  eminent  success,  which  his  writings  and  sermons 
had  on  the  nation.  Hss  life  was  too  pure  in  all  the  parts  of  it  to 
give  them  a  pretence  to  attack  him  in  that  respect.  So  regular  a 
piety,  such  an  unblemished. probity,  and  so  extensive  and  tender  a 
charity,  together  with  his  great  and  constant  labours,  both  in  pri-' 
vate  and  public,  raised  him  above  reproach.  And  he  was  too 
generally  known  and  esteemed,  for  his  enemies  to  venture  upon 
the  common  arts  of  defaming ;  so  that  subtiler  methods  were  to  be 
used,  since  his  virtue  was  too  exemplary  to  be  blemished  in  the  ordi- 
nary way.  His  endeavouring  to  make  out  every  thing  in  religion 
from  clear  and  plain  principles,  and  with  the  fulness  of  demonstra- 
tive proof,  was  laid  hold  on  to  make  him  pass  for  one,  who  could 
believe  nothing,  that  lay  beyond  the  compass  of  human  reason : 
and  his  tender  method  of  treating  with  dissenters,  and  his  endea- 
vours to  unite  all  protestants  amongst  themselves,  were  represented 
as  a  want  of  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  cliurch,  and  an  inclination 
towards  tho^e,  who  departed  from  it.  3ut  how  unhappily  success- 
ful soever  they  might  be  in  infusing  these  jealousies  of  him  into 
some  warm  and  unwary  men,  he  still  persevered  in  his  own  way* 
He  would  neither  depart  from  his  moderation,  nor  take  paios  to 
cover  himself  from  so  false  an  imputation.  He  thought  the  open- 
ness of  his  temper,  the  course  of  his  life,  his  sincerity,  and  the 
visible  effects  of  his  labours,  which  had  contributed  so  much  to 
turn  the  greatest  part  of  the  city  to  a  hearty  love  of  the  church, 
and  a  firm  adherence  to  the  communion  of  it,t  in  which  ho  man 
was  ever  more  eminently  distinguished  than  he  was ;  he  thought, 

*  Fonenil  Sennon,  p.  15, 16. 

t  His  saccess  in  this  respect,  wid  that  of  some  of  his  friends,  is  confessed  by 
that  rigid  independent  and  Calvinist,  Lewis  du  Moulin,  M.  D.  Caindenian  profes- 
sor of  history  at  Oxford,  by  the  appointment  of  die  pariianient  till  the  Restoration, 
ifcho  retracted  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Burnet  the  virulence  of  his  writings  against  the 
church  of  England  at  his  death,  October  20,  1683,  at  the  age  of  77.  He  observes 
in  his  last  tract,  intitled.  An  Appeal  of  all  the  Nonconformists  in  England  to  God 
and  all  the  Protestants,  in  order  to  manifest  their  Sincerity  in  Point  of  Obedience  to 
God  and  the  Kmg« — printed  at  London,  1681,  in  4to.  ttiat  "  several  bishops  and 
doctors  of  the  church  of  England,  as  Dr.  Lloyd,  Dr.  Tillotson,  Dr.  Stillingfleet, 
Dr.  Patrick,  that  arc  acknowledged  by  the  nonconformibts  to  be  persons  of  great 
learning,  and  worth,  and  piety,  but  who  are  extreme  admirers  of  llic  episcopacy  of 
England,  and  all  its  consequences,  and  who  have  also  preferred  its  government  to 
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that  constant  zeal>  with  which  he  had  always  served  aiMh  as  came 
to  labour  in  the  city^  and  by  which  he  had  been  so  singularly  use-* 
All  to  them  ;  he  thought  the  great  change,  that  had  been  made  io 
bringing  men's  minds  off  from  many  wild  opinions  to  sober  and' 
steady  principles,  and  that  in  so  prudent  a  manner,  that  things 
were  done  without  men's  perceiving  it,  or  being  either  startled  or 
made  uneasy  by  the  peevishness,  which  b  raised  and  kept  up  by 
contradiction  or  disputing,  in  which  no  man  had  a  larger  share 
than  himself;  all  these  reasons  he  thought  would  prevent  his  con- 
duct  from  needing  any  apology.* 

His  zeal  against  popery,  and  apprehensions  of  the  progress  of  it, 
having  led  him  to  examine  thegreat  question  between  theprotestants 
and  church  of  Rome  concerning  the  rule  of  faith,  he  drew  up  an  an- 
swer to  a  treatise,  which  was  boasted  of  by  the  professors  of  that 
church,  as  an  impregnable  defence  of  their  cause,  and  intitled,  Sure 
Footing  in  Christianity;  or,  rational  Discourses  on  the  Rule  of  Faith, 
printed  jn  1664,  in  a  large  8vo.  The  Author  of  it  was  Mr.  John  Sar- 
jeant,  whose  real  qame  was  Smith,  a  secular  priest,  bom  in  Lincoln- 
shire, about  the  year  162t,  and  admitted  of  St.  John's  College,  in 
Cambridge,  in  1687,  by  the  masters  and  seniors,  of  which  he  was  re- 
Cjommended  to  be  secretary  to  Dr.  Thomas  Morton,  bishop  of  Dur-' 
ham ;  in  which  employment  he  continued,  till  falling  into  doubts  about 
his  religion  he  went  over  to  the  English  college  of  secular  priests  at 
Lisbon,  in  Portugal,  in  1642,  and  was  afterwards  prefect  of  studies 
in  that  college ;  and  in  1652,  returned  to  England,  was  elected 
secretary  of  the  secular  clergy,  and  employed  in  propagating  his 
religion,  and  writing  books  in  defence  of  it,t  particularly  against 
Dr.  Hammond,  Dr.  Bramhall,  bishop  of  Derry,  and  Dr.  Thomas 
Pierce,  afterwards  dean  of  Sarum.  Mr.  Tillotson's  Rule  of  Faith 
was  licensed  for  the  press  by  Dr.  Humphrey  Henchman,  bishop  of 
London,  on  the  27th  of  February,  166g,  and  printed  at  London, 
1666,  in  8vo.  He  inscribed  it  in  a  prefatory  epbtle  to  his  honour- 
ed and  learned  friend  Mr.  Edward  Stillingfleet,  afterwards  bishop 


all  other  establishments  in  Europe,  have  by  an  anlucky  accident  contributed  more 
towards  the  reputation  of  the  English  hierarchy  and  its  practices,  and  towards  the 
perpetuating  the  feuds  and  quarrels  between  the  conformists  and  nonconformists,, 
than  it  had  been  possible  for  any  other  corrupted  |rarty  to  do  by  all  their  irregularttiev 
and  advances  towards  Rome." 

•  Funeral  Sermon,  p.  16, 17,  18. 

t  Wood.  Athen.  Oxon.  vol.  ii.  cod.  1068. 
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of  Worcester,  whose  RatioDal  Account  of  the  Grounds  of  the  Pro- 
testant Religion,  printed  in  1664,  Mr.  Tillotson  had  read  with 
great  satisfaction,  and  now  returned  his  thanks  for  it,  not  only  as 
a  private  favour,  but  a  pufojic  benefit.      This  excellent  writer, 
who  was  known  to  the  world  before  by  his  Jfefttrum,  .published  in 
1659,  and  hisOr^^e#  Sacra,  in  1662,  and  was  a  native  of  Cranborn, 
in  Dorsetshire,  where  he  was  bom  April  17th,  1635,  and  educated 
at  St.  John's  College,  in  Cambridge,  having  spent  some  years  at 
his  rectory  of  Satton,  in  Bedfordshire,  except  in  term-time,  aft^ 
he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Sir  Harbottle  Grimston,  master  of 
the  rolls,  was  now  fixed  in  London  in  the  rectory  of  St.  Andrew, 
Holbom,  to  which  he  was  presented  in  January,  166f,  by  the 
Earl  of  Southampton,  lord  high  treasurer.     His  Rational  Account 
having  likewise  been  attacked  by  Mr.  Sarjeant  in  his  third  Appen- 
dix, he  wrote  a  Reply,  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  to' Mr.  Tillotson, 
dated  at  London,  June  28th,  1665,  and  printed  as  an  Appendix  to 
the  Rule  of  Faith.     Mr.  Sarjeant  was  not  long  silent  with  regard 
to  Mr.  Tillotson,  but  published  A  Letter  of  Thanks  to  the  Author 
of  Sure  Footing  to  his  Answerer,  Mr.  J.  T.  said  in  the  title-page 
to  be  printed  at  Paris,  but  really  printed  at  London,  1666,  in  an 
octavo  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  pages,  dated  March  7th. 
-  The  year  following  also  Mr.  Sarjeant  published.  Faith  vindicated 
from  Possibility  of  Falsehood  ;  or,  the  immoveable  Firmness  and 
Certainty  of  the  Motives  to  Christian  Faith  asserted  against'^that 
Tenet,  which  denying  Infallibility  of  Authority  subverts  its  Foun- 
dation, and  renders  it  uncertain.     This  was  printed  at  London, 
though  pretended  in  the  title-page  to  be  at  Lou  vain,  and  contains 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  pages  in  8vo.  besides  a  postscript  of 
six  pages.     In  this  book  Mr.  Sarjeant  having  attacked  a  passage 
in  pk  8L  of  the  first  edition  of  Dr.  Tillotson's  sermon  On  the  Wis- 
dom of  being  Religious,  the  Doctor  replied  to  his  exceptions  to 
that  sermon,  and  to  his  Rule  of  Faith,  in  the  preface  of  the  first 
volume  of  his  sermons,  printed  in  1671,  in  8vo.  to  which  there  was 
a  rejoinder  the  year  following,  in  a  piece  intitled.  Reason  against 
Raillery  ;   or,  a  full  Answer  to  Dr.  Tillotson's  Preface  against 
J.  Saijeant.    There  was  drawn  up  also  A  punctual  Answer  to  his 
Rnle  of  Faiti^  by  Mr.  John  Austen,  a  gentleman  of  Norfolk,  ar  d 
a  noted  writer  for  the  Roman  catholic  church,  to  which  he  was  a 
convert,  after  having  been  educated  in  St.  John's  College,  in  Cam- 
bridge, which  he  quitted,  as  well  asjiis  religion,  about  the  year  1640» 
entering  himself  into  the  Society  of  Lincobi's  Inn,  till  the  breaking 
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out  of  the  civil  wars  forced  him  to  abandon  his  conntrj^  to  which  he 
afterwards  retamed,  and  died  at  his  house  in  Bow-street,  ovent- 
garden,  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1669.  His  Punctual  Answer 
was  actually  committed  to  the  press,  and  six  or  seven  sheets  of  it 
printed  off;  but  the  impression  was  never  finished.*  Dr.  Uiekes 
endeavours  to  rob  our  great  divine  of  the  reputation  of  being  the 
author  of  the  Rule  of  Faith,f  pretending,  that  some  of  Dr.  Tillot- 

-son's  friends  had  assured  him,  that  he  borrowed  that  book  from 
the  discourses  of  the  learned  Dr.  Zacbary  Cradock,  provost  o£ 
Eton  College,  who  had  designed  to  answer  Mr.  Sarjeant's.  Sure 
Footing.  To  this  charge  Bishop  Burnet  answers,  j:  that  though  it 
is  certain,  that  no  person  could  converse  with  Dr.  Cradock  on 
any  subject,  but  he  might  learn  much  from  him,  yet  <^  I  do  riot,'' 
says  he,  "  believe  he  ever  intended  to  answer  Saijeant,  or  any  other 
book  whatsoever.  I  am  sure  it  is  not  very  like  him.  Our  primate 
had  a  stock  of  his  own,  and  needed  to  borrow  from  nobody." 

His  love  of  learning,  and  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  the  stody  of 
the  Scriptures,  made  him  one  of  the  earliest  encouragers  of  that 
useful  and  elaborate  work,  the  SynopiU  crfticorum  aliarumque 
S.  Scriptura  interpretum,  undertaken  and  executed  by  Mr.  Mat- 
thew Pool.  The  author  had  first  given  the  world  a  specimen  of  his 
design,  with  a  recommendation  of  it  by  many  of  the  greatest  names 
in  the  church  at  that  time,  and  among  them  that  of  Dr.  Tillotson, 
who  had  taken  that  degree  in  divinity  in  1666 ;  and  he,  together 
with  Dr.  Patrick,  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  and  some  others,  had  the  trust 

^  and  management  of  the  monies  subscribed  for  the  publication  of 
the  Sifn0p8i8.§  His  Majesty  having  granted  a  patent  to  Mr.  Pool 
on  the  4th  of  October,  1667,  for  the  privilege  of  printing  hb  work, 
the  two  first  volumes  were  published  at  London,  in  folio,  in  1669, 
and  three  more  afterwards.  This  learned  man,  whose  abilities  and 
piety  intitled  him  to  the  great  share,  which  he  bad  in  Dr.Tillotson's 
friendship,  was  bom  in  York,  and  son  of  Francis  Pool,  Esq.  and 
descended  of  an  ancient  fieunily  of  that  name  at  Sprinkhill,  in 
Derbyshire.  His  education  was  in  Emanuel  College,  in  Cambridge, 
under  Dr.  John  Worthington,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  master 
of  arts,||  in  which  he  was  incorporated  at  Oxford,  in  June,  1657.ir 
He  was  at  the  head  of  a  scheme,  formed  and  completed  by  hiib, 
for  maintaining  young  men  of  eminent  parts  at  the  university  of 

*  Wood.  AthdD.  OxoD.  vo).  it  col.  653.  t  Some  piscoarses,  p.  46. 

t  Refleotioos,  p.  92,  95.  $  Vide  Pncfatr  Synojis.  crilicor.  p.  vi.  vii. 

I  Dr.  Calam/s  Aocount,  p.  I4.  f  Wood.  Futi  Oxoo.  toI.  u.  cd.  118. 
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(kvbiMgfl^  Ibr  die  dudy  •f  4imiCy,  tevng  b;f  ki»  tfiUbltatiiMii  te 
■  skwl  tiiD«  #tbbd  M^  t  ycttt  for  that  p»rp08tf ;  ttid  to  tbii 
•eiiciBt^  wlBcb  tuak  at  tlw  IBe8t]»ia6»%  tbie  #0iM  h  sdd  in  $oai« 
■oaMn  to  ow«  Dr.  Sfatrloek^  atftniwanli  dew  of  St.  Faol'^.  Mr* 
Pool  lost  Us  te«toi>y  of  St  MMibd  k  Quertt»  M  Lowhtt,  by  tbe 
»c»  of  UnifomMly,  id  1^63 ;  tftd,  r(*h4«g  tt  Iftdt  to  AdUfldd,  for  tike 
Arte  excMM  of  kit  reKgioii,  died  atf  itoisterdaar,  iH  October,  KHdl^ 
Besidet  hk  Synopsis,  whioh  wtvtfao  produet  of  ten  ytttrs^  iiidte(ktiga« 
bie  bidustry^  he  pablbbed  EAglkli  AmiotatiOM  on  the  Hdfy  Serip*^ 
tores,  in  wfaioh  he  proceeded  iifo  fttf&er  thair  Ite  ftBfi  ebapt^r  of 
Isaiah,  being  prevented  by  deafb^  and  several  otiier  books  both 
m  practical  and  doMio>irersiat  divfaiify. 

Tfav  high  reputatJon  of  Dr.  Jbhn  Wilkins,  and  the  interest  of 
Viliefs,  duke  of  Budddgbani',  having  at  last,  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  of  Archbkbop  Sheldon^  and  other  great  men  of  the 
ohnreb,  induced  the  King  to  advance  hhn  to  a  bishopric.  Dr.  Til- 
lotson  was  desired  to  preach  the  sennon  on  Sunday,  tlie  15th  of 
Movembev,  1  WS»  in  the  chapel  in  Sly  House,  at  his  consecration- 
to  Ite  bishopric  of  Cbestf^",  vacant  by  t§ie  death  of  Dr.  George  Hsdl^ 
on  tke  S94  of  August  preceding,  of  a  wound  received  by  a  knifle 
in  his  pooket,  in  a  fall  from  the  mouM  in  his  garden  f  at  th^  rec^ 
toi^-konse  at  Wigan.  Dr.  TiUotson  was  now  related  to  Bishop 
Wakins  1^  the  marriage  of  his  daughlier-in«*law,  Elizabeth  French, 
who^  was  ttkce  to  Oliver  Cromw^l^  being  ddnghter  of  Dr.  Petef 
Fiwch,  canon  of  Christ  Chnrch,  iiKMbrd;  by  RoUna,  sfstbr  to* 
the  Protector,  re-married  about  the  year  1656  to  Df.  Wilkins,  then 
warden  of  Wadham  College ;  who  obtained  a  dispensation  of  the 
statutes  of  that  college  for  that  nHffiiage  from  the  Protector,  hik 
brother-in-law,  whose  interest  he  made  nse  of  upon  all  occasions 
for  the  support  of  kaming,  and  the  protection  ^  learned  men  in 
that  university. 

The  natural  modesty  of  J>t.  Tillotson,  and  his  airerseness  to  soK-*' 
citation^  did  nof  prevent  his  ra^t-from  having  justice  done  it,  by 
the  interest  whii^  it  gained  him'  even  atfcourt^  as  well  as  in  the 
city ;  for,  upon  ^e  promotion  oTDr.  PeterOtitming  to  the  bishop- 
riiO  ik  Cfaiehesler,  in  February,  1669-70,  in  the  rooiSi  of  Dr.  Henry 
King,  he  was  presented  to  the  prebend  of  the  second  stall  in  the 
cathedral  of  Canterbuiy.  which  had  been  ImU  by  (he  new  bishop  ; 

*  Dr.  Galtmy,  «iM  fupra. 

t  liH.  Diitfy  cCpvbHo  affdrt,  in  tU  poMeMion  of  Uie  Right  Honosrabl*  TliQau# 
Lord  Vbcovnt  W«jmoiitk. 

YOL.  J.  S 
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and  waf  t€tei|ted  to  it  on  the  14th  of  March.  He  kept  tUi  prt«' 
bend  till  he  was  advanced  to  the  deanery  of  that  church  in 
October,  1072»  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Tboouis  Tamer,  who  died  oir 
the  8t|i  of  that  month,  at  a  yecy  advanced  age,  having  been  do- 
mestic chaplain  to  Archbishop  Land,  and  to  Kmg  Charles  I.  by 
the  latter  of  whom  heivas  made  caaon-reridentiary  of  St.  Paul's, 
and  dean  of  Rochester,  in  February,  164),  which  he  eaehanged 
the  year  following  for  that  of  Canterbury.  Dr.  TiUotson  was  suc- 
ceeded in  his  pr^nd  of  Canterbury  by  Dr.  Samuel  Paricer,  after* 
wards  bishop  of  Oxford,  and  then  domestic  chaplain  to  Archbishop 
Sheldon,  by  whom  he  was  presented  to  it. 

Nor  was  Canterbury  the  only  cathedral^  in  which  Dr.  TiUotson 
was  preferred ;  for,  on  the  Idth  of  December,  1675,  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  prebend  of  Ealdland  in  that  of  St.  Paul's,  London, 
which  he  resigned  for  that  of  Ozgate,  and  a  residentiarysbip  in  the 
same  church  on  the  14th  of  February,  167^.  This  last  preferment 
was  obtained  for  him  by  the  interest  of  hb  friend.  Dr.  John  Sharp^ 
afterwards  archbishop  of  York,  with  Heneage  Lord  Finch,  lord 
high  chancellor,*  to  whom  Dr.  Sharp  had  been  domestic  chaplain 
above  ten  years  before,  having  lived  with  that  nobleman  while  he 
'was  only  attorney-general,  his  Lordship,  after  he  was  possessed  of 
the  great  seal,  devolving  on  him  the  province  of  inquiring  into  the 
characters  of  those  divines,  who  were  candidates  for  preferment.f 
llie  friendship  between  the  Dean  and  Dr.  Sharp  was  ^occasioned 
by  an  accidental  meeting  v^u  this  occasion :  Mr.  Joshua  TiUot- 
son, the  Dean*s  brother,  was  a  wet  and  dry  salter,  or  oilman,  in 
London,  of  which  trade  was  the  Doctor's  father,  Mr.  Thomas  Sharp^ 
at  Bradford,  in  Yorkshire.  The  Doctor  returning  from  thence  into 
Sir  Heneage  Finch's  family,  with  a  bill  drawn  oif  Mr.  Joshua  TUlot. 
son,  happened  to  meet  at  his  house  Dr.  TiUotson,  who  finding 
Mr.  Sharp  to  be  his  countryman,  and  a  young  clergyman  setting 
out  into  the  world,  being  above  fourteen  years  younger  than  him- 
self, with  his  usual  goodness  and  civUity,  took  particular  notice  of 
him,  and,  after  some  conversation,  gave  Mr.  Sharp  leave  to  come 
freely  to  his  house  whenever  he  pleased,  and  to  have  recourse  to 
bim  as  often  as  he  thought  it  might  be  serviceable  to  him.    Mr.  Sharp 

*  Letter  to  roe  from  4he  Rev.  and  learned  Dr.  Thomas  Sharp,  archdeacon  of 
Noftbombeiiand,  aon  of  Arcbbiahop  Sbarp^  and  godson  of  Arebbishop  Tdlotaon, 
dated  November  7, 1751. 

t  Life  of  George  Bull,  Bishop  of  St,  David's,  bj  Robert  Nelson,  Esg.  p.  «78,  t79, 
U  adit.  London,  17H. 
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jnAged  tins  m  most  fortniiate  kiterview«  and  himself  extiemdy  hajipy 
n  so  vahiable  an  acqitauitaiiee,  and  ever  after  spoke  with  pleasure 
vi  this  incident.  And  this  was  the  foundation  of  a  firm  and  lasting 
liiendship  between  them,  improved  by  an  intimate  acquaintance 
fi>r  many  years,  and  cemented  by  repeated  acts  of  mutual  good 
offices.* 

The  Dean  of  Canterbury  had  now  been  some  years  chaplain  to 
King  Charles  IL  though  his  Majesty  had  no  Undness  for  him, 
according  to  the  suggestion  of  Bishop  Burnet,  +  admitted  by 
Dr.  Hickes4  But  to  whomsoerer  he  owed  his  preferments,  which 
can  only  be  considered  as  the  just  rewards  of  hb  extraordinary 
merits,  they  had  no  other  effect  upon  him,  than  to  enbrge  his  ca- 
pacity of  doing  good.  He  neither  slackened  his  labours,  nor 
advanced  his  fortunes  by  them.  He  did  not  content  himself  with 
such  a  residence,  as  answered  the  statute,  considering  his  obliga- 
tions to  attend  the  court ;  but  gave  as  much  of  his  time  and  labours 
to  his  cathedral,  as  could  agree  with  his -other  obligations.  He 
neither  aspired  n<Mr  hearkened  to  the  vM>tions  of  a  farther  advance- 
ment;  and  all  that  he  desired  afterwards  upon  the  Revolution,  was 
such  a  change  of  his  deanery  of  Canterbury  for  that  of  St.  Paul's, 
as  considerably  lessened  his  income,  by  the  resignation  of  his  resi- 
dentiaryship  f  of  the  latter,  but  delivered  him  from  the  invidious 
load  of  having  two  dignities.  He  bore  this  in  the  two  former  reigns, 
because  the  practice  was  common;  and  he  was  enabled  by  it  to 

*  Letter  of  Archdeacon  Sbirp.  t  Foneral  Sermon,  p.  90r  21. 

X  Sone  Diseeanes,  p.  63,  64« 

$  The  words  of  Bishop  Bamet's  Poneral  Sermon,  p.  90,  upon  which  I  grounded 
this  usertion  •of  Dr.  TOIotson's  redgnln^  his  resideotiaryship,  are  as  foUow :  "  AH 
that  he  desired  opon  tMs  happy  roTolatioB,  was  sooh  a  ehan|^,  as  did  considerably 
lesaea  his  ineome,  hat  deliT  wed  him  from  the  invidiens  load  of  haring  two  dignities :" 
whioh  passage  Mr.  Beardmore,  in  his  Memorials,  seems  to  hare  understood  in  the 
same  sense  with  mjself.  Bat  I  hare  sinoe  Ibond  bj  consnlling  the  regbter-books 
of  the  Qithedral  of  St  Paul's,  thai  Dr.  Tillotson  did  not  resign  his  residentiarjrship  iq 
that  ehnroh,  when  he  was  chosen  dean ;  both  those  preferments  being  probaUj  con- 
sidered by  him  as  one,  and  appearing  to  be  of  less  Taloe  at  that  time  than  the  deanery 
of  Canterbwy  with  thnieaidentiaryship  of  St  PanPs,  c^eoially  when  there  were  taken 
into  the  estimate  the  fees  of^idmission  into  the  new  dignity,  the  first  frails,  the  expense 
of  filling  op  and  famishing  the  deanery-honse,  and  the  advanced  age  of  the  Dean,  with 
an  apoplectic  fit,  which  he  had  soflTered.  And  what  Bishop  Bnmet  observes,  is  oer- 
Ub,  that  he  considerably  lessened  his  income  by  the  exchange,  sinoe  darbg  the  two 
years  of  his  holding  the  deanery  of  St  Pant's,  he  had  only  one  fine,  and  that  a  small  one ; 
whereas,  iha  finea  are  osnally  one-third  of  the  inomne. 
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go  ia  fir  ia  bit  cbsoriti^.    S^t  p§  he  iitewled  to  i^ipl:  t  flop  to 
tbat  ab|ime»  f o  be  resolved  to  apt  bq  eiumple  to  odi^rs.^ 

His  ^eal  against  popery»  a$  the  graid  corruption  mm!  Beproacli 
of  the  most  exceUent  reMgiQii  tbiit  ever  ^ppetrod  in  the  world,  was 
iM^  at  all  abated  by  any  favonrs^  which  be  bad  already  recwed,  or 
might  expect,  from  a  court  too  justly  suspected  of  favoinriag  the 
{irino^ptes  of  th^  ohurob  of  tLovm,  as  a  meaui  of  esteblishing  an 
absolute  deifM>ti<s  goFerament  And  be  eiArted  this  neal  upon  afi 
proper  occaai^ns,  especially  when  Umn  appeared  any  immediaile 
danger  of  the  progress  of  ibese  priaoiples.  This  he  did  particu- 
larly in  the  year  1672,  towards  the  close  of  which  be  was  advanced 
to  the  deanery  of  Canterbury ;  upon  the  King's  having,  on  tbel6tb 
of  March,  167^9  with  n  view  of  mdnlgaice  to  tfae  papists,  pafaiisii- 
ed  A  Declaration  for  Liberty  of  Conscience,  by  an  extraordinary 
act  of  power,  abrogating  several  acts  of  pariiameBt,  or  at  least 
suspending  the  execution  of  tbe«.  The  bishops  in  general,  and 
particidarly  Dt.  Humphry  Henchman,  bishop  of  London,  being 
alarmed  at  this,  charged  tfaeir  clergy  to  ]M!eaofa  against  popery. 
But  the  King  eoaqplaining  to  Archbishop  Sheldon  of  thb,  as  done 
on  purpose  to  inflame  the  people,  and  alienate  them  from  himself 
and  his  government,  that  prelate  called  together  some  of  theelergy, 
to  consider  what  he  should  say  to  his  Mafesty,  if  be  pressed  hhn 
any  farther  on  that  head ;  when  Dr.  Tillotson,  who  was  one  of 
these,  suggested  this  answer:  That  since  his Miyesty professed  the 
Protestant  religion,  it  would  be  a  thing  without  precedent,  that  he 
should  forbid  his  clergy  to  preach  in  defence  of  a  religion,  which 
they  believed,  while  he  declared  himself  of  it  However,  there 
wa^  no  occasion  for  that,  or  any  other  answer,  his  Miyesty  never 
renewing  the  motion.f 

Bttt  the  Dean's  eoacem  for  the  essence  of  pure  and  nnconrupted 
Christianity  was  attended  withaproportionablemoderation  of  temper 
and  principles  with  respect  to  the  lesser  differences  amongst  protes- 
tants,  and  especially  those  of  our  own  country.  Hence  followed  a  con* 
stant  desire  in  him  of  a  mom  entire  union  of  them,  not  only  onaccoant 
pt  the  general  advantage  of  it,  but  likewise  of  the  particular  one 
of  forming  a  stronger  barrier  against  the  perpetual  encroachments 
of  tiie  see  of  Rome.  He  joined  therefore  with  Dr.  StilUngfleet,  and 
Mr.  Heziekiah  Burton,  in  the  treaty  propo^d  by  Sir  Orlando  Bridg* 

*  FuBenl  Setmm,  p.  SO,  SI . 

t  Bunet's  HUlorj  of  hii  Own  Tunc,  vol.  i.  p.  509. 
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p4o,  lord  keeper  of  tbe  ^^$1  seal,  about  Jaounrj^  146^,  ^od 
•ounlemmced  by  tbe  Lord  CUef  Baron  Hale,  for  a  eompceheotiov 
of  aucb  of  the  dissenters,  as  could  be  brought  into  tbe  eoninunioo 
of  tbe  efaurcb,  aiid  a  toleration  of  tbe  rest  ^  Dr.  Bates,  Dr.  Manton, 
aad  Mr.  Baxter  being  caUed  for,  on  the  side  of  the  presbyteriuBsi, 
a  INToject  was  prepared*  consisting  cbie6y  of  tbpae  things,  wbieh 
the  King  had  promised  by  his  declaration  from  Bneda«  in  tbe  year 
1060.  Oidy  in  the  point  of  re-ordioation  this  temper  was  pr<>* 
posed,  that  those  who  had  presbyterian  ordinatioii)  should  be  re* 
oeived  to  serve  in  tbe  church  by  an  imposition  of  hands,  accompa* 
nied  with  words,  importing  that  tbe  person  so  ordained  was  re* 
o^ved  to  serve  as  a  minister  in  the  church  of  England.  But  this 
.  treaty  becoming  the  sab^K^^  ^  common  discourse,  a  clamour  was 
raised,  especially  by  the  friends  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  disgraced 
i|i  August,  1661,  and  now  in  banishment,  that  tbe  church  was  un- 
dermmad  and  betrayed  ;*  and  lyhen  a  bill,  drawn  up  by  Lord  Chief 
Baron  Bale,  was  to  be  presented  to  the  parliament,  a  resolution 
passed  against  admitting  any  bill  of  that  natare.t  A  second  at* 
tempt  was  made  in  1^4,  when  tbe  Dean,  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
StilliagCeet,  desired  a  meeting  with  the  principal  of  the  noucon^ 
formists.  Dr.  William  Bates,  Dr.  Thomas  Manton,  Mr.  Matthew 
Pool,  and  Mr.  Baxter,  in  order  to  an  accommodation ;  for  which 
these  two  divines  declared  they  bad  the  encouragement  of  several 
lords,  both  spiritual  and  temporal.  They  were  at  first  met  by  Mr. 
Baxter  alone ;  with  whom  having  considered  and  canvassed  various 
draughts^  they  at  length  fixed  on  one,  in  which  they  agreed.  This 
being  communicated  to  the  nonconformists,  proved  satisfactory  to 
tbem ;  but  the  bishops  refosing  to  assent  to  many  particulars  in  it, 
the  treaty  was  soon  at  an  end.  Mr.  Baxter  seat  to  Dr.  TiUotson, 
to  know  whether  be  might  have  leave  to  ^;>eak  of  it»  k  order  to 
the 'promoting  concord,  mid  to  signify  how  &r  they  were  agreed, 
that  tiieir  names  might  be  some  advantage  to  the  work ;  upon 
which  the  Doctor  retmmed  bim  an  answer  ob  the  11th  of  April, 
1675,  in  which  be  informed  him,  that  he  had  taken  the  first  oppor- 
tunity lo  speak  to  the  Bishop  of  Sarum^]:  who  promised  to  keep 
the  matter  private,  and  only  to  acquaint  tbe  Bisbop  of  Chester^ 
with  it,  in  order  to  a  mee^ag :  but  that  upon  aome  genetal  disn 

*  Bnniel'*  Hisiory  of  hit  Own  Tiine,  vol.  i.  p.  259. 

t  Bornef  8  Life  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  p.  42, 49 ;  a^d  Calami's  Abridgmene  of  Ur. 
Baxter*!  Hi^torj  of  bis  Life  aud  Tiii^ef ,  p.  317-^522 ;  2d  edit 
I  Dr.  BeUi  Ward.  $  Dr.  iolin  Fearaon. 
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course,  he  plainly  perceived  several  things  coald  not  be  obtained. 
That,  however,  the  Bishop  of  Sarum  bad  promised  to  appoints 
time  of  meeting,  but  that  he  had  not  heard  firom  his  Lordship  since 
That,  for  his  own  part)  he  was  unwilling  that  his  name  should  be 
used  in  this  matter ;  not  but  that  he  did  most  heartily  desire  an  ac« 
commodation,  and  should  always  endeavour  it ;  but  that  he  was 
sure  it  would  be  a  prejudice  to  him,  and  signify  nothing  to  the  ef- 
fecting of  the  thing,  which,  as  circumstance^were,  could  not  pass 
in  either  house  without  the  ^concurrence  of  a  considerable  part  of 
the  bbhops,  and  the  countenance  of  his  Majesty,  which,  for  the 
present,  he  saw  little  reason  to  expect.* 

Dr.  Wilkins,  bishop  of  Chester,  dying  of  the  stone  at  the  Dean 
of  Canterbury's  house,  in  Cfaancery.lane,  on  the  19th  of  Noveta)ber, 
1672,  by  his  last  will  committed  his  papers  to  the  Dean's  care, 
leaving  it  wholly  to  his  disposal,  whether  any,  or  what  part  of  them, 
should  be  made  public.  The  Dean  knowing,  that  the  Bishop's 
Principles  of  Natural  Religion  had  been  always  designed  by  him 
for  that  purpose,  thought  it  a  justice  to  the  world  to  publish  that 
treatise,  though  a  considerable  part  of  it  wanted  the  author's  last 
Land,  the  first  twelve  chapters  only  being  transcribed  by  him  for  the 
press.  He  therefore  finished  the  remainder  out  of  the  Bishop's 
papers ;  and,  though  he  warns  the  reader  not  to  expect,  that  the 
work  sbopld  be  of  equal  strength  and  beauty  in  all  the  parts  of  it ; 
yet  the  skill  of  the  compiler  was  probably  a  full  equivalent  for  the 
want  of  the  finishing  strokes  of  the  original  writer.  He  published 
it  iu  1675,  in  8vo.  with  an  excellent  preface  concerning  the  design 
of  it :  the  first  branch  of  which  is  the  establishing  the  great  princi- 
ples of  religion,  the  being  of  a  God,  and  a  future  state,  by  shew- 
ing how  firm  and  solid  a  foundation  they  have  in  the  nature  and 
reason  of  mankind ;  a  work  never  more  necessary,  than  in  that  de- 
generate age,  so  miserably  over-run  with  scepticism  and  infidelity. 
The  next  point  in  view  was,  to  convince  men  of  the  natural  and 
indbpensable  obligation  of  moral  duties,  comprehended  by  our 
Saviour  under  the  two  general  heads  of  love  of  God  and  our  neigh- 
bour. For  all  the  great  duties  of  piety  and  justice  are  written 
upon  our  hearts,  and  every  man  feels  a  secret  obligation  to  them  in 
his  own  conscience,  which  checks  and  restrains  him  firom  acting 
contrary  to  them,  and  gives  him  peace  and  satisfaction  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty ;  .or,  in  case  he  offend  against  it,  fills  him  with 

•  Dr.  Calanj*!  Abrldpneot,  p.  345. 
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guilt  and  ternnr.  And,  certainly,  it  u  a  thing  of  very  considerable 
uBe,  rightly  to  understand  the  natural  obligation  of  moral  duties, 
and  how  necessarily  they  flow  from  the  consideration  of  God  and 
of  ourselves.  For  it  is  a  great  mbtake  to  thmk,  that  the  obligation 
of  them  depends  solely  iqpon  the  revelation  of  God's  will  made  to 
us  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  is  pkin,  that  mankind  was  always 
under  a  bw,  even  before  God  had  made  any  external  and  extraor- 
dinary revelation :  else,  how  shall  God  judge  the  world  t  how  shall 
they,  to  whom  the  word  of  God  never  came  be  acquitted  or  con« 
demn^d  at  the  great  day  ?  For  where  there  is  no  law,  there  can  be 
neither  obedience  nor  transgression.  *'It  is  indeed,"  adds  the 
Dean,  '^  an  un^akable  advantage,  which  we,  who  are  Christians, 
do  ei\joy,  both  in  respect  of  the  more  clear  and  certain  knowledge 
of  our  duty,  in  all  the  branches  of  it,  and  likewise  in  regard  of  the 
powerful  motives  and  assistance,  which  our  blessed  Saviour  in  hb 
gospel  offers  to  us,  to  enable  and  encourage  us  to  the  discharge  of 
our  duty :  but  yt  it  b  nevertheless  very  useful  for  us  to  consider 
the  primary  and  natural  obligation  to  piety  and  virtue,  which  we 
commonly  call  the  law  of  nature ;  tlib  being  every  whit  as  much  the 
law  of  God,  as  the  revelation  of  his  will  in  his  word ;  and,  conse- 
quently, nothing  contained  in  the  word  of  God,  or  in  any  pretend- 
ed revelation  from  him,  can  be  interpreted  to  dissolve  the  obliga. 
tion  of  moral  duties  plaiitly  required  by  the  law  of  nature.  And, 
if  this  one  thing  were  but  well  considered,  it  would  be  an  effectual 
antidote  against  the  pernicious  doctrines  of  the  Antinomians,  and 
of  all  other  libertines  whatsoever ;  nothing  being  more  incredible^ 
than  that  Diviue  revelation  should  contradict  the  clea&«nd  unques* 
tionable  dictates  of  natural  light ;  nor-  any  thing  more  vain  than  to 
fancy,  that  the  grace  of  God  does  release  men  from  the  law  of  na- 
ture/' This  Bishop  Wilkins  was  very  sensible  of,  and  wbdy  saw 
of  what  consequence  it  was  to  establish  the  principles  and  duties 
of  religion  upon  their  true  and  natural  foundation ;  which  is  so 
£ur  {rom  being  a  prejudice  to  Divine  revelation,  that  it  prepares 
tlie  way  for  it,  and  gives  it  greater  advantage  and  authority  over 
the  minds  of  men.  The  third  point  of  his  design  was  to  persuade 
men  to  the  practice  of  religion,  and  the  virtues  of  a  good  life,  by 
shewing  how  natural  aud  direct  an  influence  they  have,  not  only 
upon  our  future  blessedness  in  another  world,  but  even  upon  the 
happiness  and^  prosperity  of  this  present  life,  *'  And  surely,"  coop 
eludes  the  Dean,  *^  nothing  is  more  likdy  to  prevail  with  wise  md 
considerate  men  to  become  religious,  than  to  be  thoroughly  con. 
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niieed,  tluil  veligMni  wmi  hmfpmea»f  our  duly  and  «nr  mtorett,  art 
btti  iMie  and  (be  laoM  thing  coasidered  under  several  nations." 

The  year  Ifm  depcived  the  Dean  of  one  of  bis  most  valuablo 
ifficnds^  Sir  Matthew  Hale^  who,  after  ha:ving  filled  the  place  of  one 
of  the  ^tices  of  the  CoiHttoo-pleaa  under  the  Protector  Cromwell^ 
aad  during  the  seTeral  changes  of  goveranMnt  till  the  Restoration^ 
asd  after  that  of  lord  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer^  and  Iqid  chief 
jttstict  of  the  King's  Bench,  had  resigned  the  last  post  on  account  of 
hi»  ageaad  infirmities  on  the  aist  of  February,  167|,  and  died  on 
tbe  Ghfistiaas-dsj  following,  in  the  sixty-sereBth  year  ^  his  age» 
with  the  highest  reputation  for  integrity  and  abdities  in  his  pit>fe8- 
tton,  in:  which  his  writings  have  raised  hiai  a  chsraoter  equal  to  h^ 
gvcalsst  predecessocs,  and  will  ahvays  be  esteemed  as  containing 
the  best  rationale  of  the  grounds  of  the  law  of  England.  Nor  was 
he  an  inconsiderable  master  of  pohte,  philosophical,  and  especia^ 
theological  learning,  however  andenated  in  these  respects  by  a 
laCe  writer,*  evidently  biassed  by  party  pr^udi«es;  his  treatise 
upon  the  Origiaatioa  of  Mankind  shewing  a  great  force  of  reason* 
ing,  and  an  equal  compass  of  knowledge.  This  work,  designed 
to  evince  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  truth  of  the  Mosaieal 
Ustory,  was  part  of  a  larger  confutation  of  atheism,  and  proof  of 
Christianity ;  which,  as  soon  as  finished,  he  sent  by  an  unknown 
lumd  to  Bishop  Wilkins  for  his  judgment,  but  with  no  other  account 
of  the  writer  than  diat  he  was  not  a  clergyman.  The  Bishop  and 
Dv^TiUotsoa  having  read  a  great  deal  of  it  with  much  satisfactioa* 
were  absokitely  at  a  loss  in  their  conjectures  about  the  author,  and 
how  a  person^  furnished  with  such  talents  of  reasoning,  and  such  a 
varie^  of  learning,  shoald  be  so  unknown  to  them,  that  they  conld 
not  find  him  out  by  these  characters,  which  are  so  little  common. 
At  last  Dr.  Tillotson  fixing  upon  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  Hale,  the 
Bishop  immediately  agreed  to  his  opinion,  wondering  that  himself 
had  been  so  long  in  finding  it  out.  Upon  which  they  both  went  to 
hhn ;  and  the  Bishop  thanking  him  for  the  entertainment,  which 
he  had  reeetved  firom  his  manuscript,  he  blushed  extremely,  not 
without  some  displeasure,  apprehending  that  the  person,  whom  he 
had  trusted,  had  discovered  him.  But  tbe  Bishop  soon  cleared 
that  pomt,  and  told  him,  that  he  had  discovered  himself;  for  the 
leatniog  of  that  book  was  so  various,  that  none  but  he  could  bo 
llm  author  of  it.  And  that  prelate  having  a  freedom  in  delivering 
his  opinion  of  things  and  persons,  which  perhaps  few  ever  managed 

*  lift  of  Uit  Lotjd  Keeper  Nottb,  by  Rog«r  NoiHr,  Esq.  p.  03. 
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with  80  much  (^ainaess  and  prudence,  told  him,  that  there  was  no- 
thiog  could  be  better  ^id  on  the  subject,  if  he  could  bring  it,  into 
a  less  compass ;  but  if  he  had  not  leisure  for  that,  he  thought  it 
much  better  to  have  the  book  come  out,  though  a  little  too  large, 
than  that  the  world  should  be  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  it. 
But  his  Lordship  had  never  the  opportunity  of  revising  it;  yet  a 
little  before  hb  death  sent  tlie  first  part  of  it  to  the  press.* 

The  Dean's  eminence  of  character,  as  well  as  the  personal  obli" 
gations  of  the  writer,  produced  a  dedication  to  him  in  1677,  of  A 
Bief  Discourse  upon  the  Offices  of  Baptism,  Catechbm,  and  Con- 
firmation, by  Thomas  Comber,  M.  A.  afterwards  doctor  of  divini- 
ty, and  preecentor  of  York,  and  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Dur* 
ham,  in  April,  1691,  which  he  enjoyed  to  his  death  on  the  25th  of 
November,  1699,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Comber  be- 
gins his  dedication  by  observing,  that  he  did  not  imagine  that  he 
should  dischtffge  those  obligatiooa^  whkii  the  Dean's  goodness  had 
laid  upon  him,  but  rather  increase  them,  by  presenting  those  little 
tracts  to  bim^  ^^  For  it  will,''  says  he,  ''contribute  to  their  repu- 
tation to  be  ushered  in  with  so  worthy  a  name,  and  add  to  their 
author's  character  to  be  reckoned  among  the  number  of  your  friends. 
So  that  if  this  tender  be  accepted  but  as  the  testimony  of  my  grt* 
titude,  I  shall  confess  myself  to  be  your  debtor  still :  I  hope  they 
are  so  done,  that  they  may  be  honoured  with  your  approbation,  as 
well  as  your  name ;  for  then  they  will  be  effectually  recommended 
to  all  the  judicious,  and  raised  above  the  censures  of  the  less  de« 
serving.'' 

The  rise  of  his  interest  with  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange, 
with  the  consequence  of  it  in  his  advancement  to  the  see.  of  Canter- 
bury, has  been  ascribed  to  an  incident,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
happened  in  the  year  1677>  and  is  thus  rq[>re8ented  by  one  of  onr 
historians,!  as  drawn  from  a  manuBcript  account  taken  from  Arch- 
bishop Tillotson's  own  mouth :  That  the  match  between  that  Prince 
and  Princess  being  made  upon  political  views  against  the  will  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  not  with  the  hearty  liking  of  the  King,  the 
country  party,  as  they  were  then  called,  were  exceedingly  pleased 
and  elevated;  and,  after  the  lord  mayor's  feast, j:  a  secret  design 
was  laid  to  invite  the  new.married  couple  into  the  city  to  a  public 
and  solemn  entertainment  to  be  made  for  them.  To  prevent  this, 
the  court  hurried  bot^  the  bridegroom  and  bride^  as  fast  as  they 

*  Life  of  Sir  MatUiew  Hale,  bj  Dr.  Bnmet,  p.  49--52.  Edit.  1682. 
i  Ediaid'f  History  of  Eogland.   Appendix,  p.  11.        t  OotobM>f9 
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eottki,  oat  of  tomn ;  to  that  thej  dep^rtod  with  tuek  precipitatioa» 
that  they  had  scarce  time  to  make  any  proTisioo  for  their  journey. 
Tbdr  servants  and  bag^ge  went  by  way  of  Harwich,  but  the 
PHnoe  and  Princess  by  Canterbury  road,  where  they  were  to  lie 
till  the  wind  was  fair,  and  the  yacht  ready  to  sail  with  them.  Be« 
log  arrived  at  Canterbury,  they  repaired  to  an  inn ;  and,  no  good 
care  being  taken  in  their  haste  to  separate  what  was  needful  for 
their  journey,  they  came  very  meanly  provided  thither.  Monsieur 
Bentinck,  who  attended  them,  endeavoured  to  borrow  some  plate 
and  money  of  the  corporation  for  their  accommodation ;  but,  upon 
grnve  deliberation,  the  mayor  and  body  proved  to  be  really  afVaid 
to  lend  them  either.  Dr.  Tillotson,  dean  of  Canterbury,  at  that 
time  in  residence  there,  hearing  of  this,  immediately  got  together 
ail  his  own  plate,  and  other,  that  he  borrowed,  together  with  a 
good  number  of  guineas,  and  all  other  necessaries  for  them,  and 
went  directly  to  the  inn  to  Mons.  Bentinck,  and  offered  him  all 
that  he  had  got  r  and  withal  complained,  that  they  did  not  come  to 
the  deanery,  where  the  royal  fhmily  used  to  lodge,  and  heartily  in- 
vited them  still  to  go  diither,  where  they  might  be  sure  of  a  better 
accommodation.  This  last  they  declined ;  but  the  money,  plate, 
and  the  rest,  were  highly  acceptable  to  them.  Upon  this  the  Dean 
was  carried  to  wait  upon  the  Prince  and  Princess ;  and  his  great 
interest  soon  brought  others  to  attend  upon  them.  '*  By  this  lucky 
accident,''  adds  the  account,  **  he  began  that  acquaintance  and  the 
correspondence  with  the  Prince  and  Mons.  Bentinck,  which  yearly 
increased  to  the  very  Revolution,  when  Mons.  Bentinck  had  great 
occasion  for  him  and  his  friends  on  his  own  account,  as  well  as  the 
Prince  himself,  when  he  arrived  at  the  crown.  And  this  was  the 
true  secret  ground,  on  which  the  Bishop  of  London  (whose  quality 
aad  services  seemed  to  entitle  him  without  a  rival  to  the  wchbish- 
opric)  was  yet  set  aside,  and  Dr.  Tillotson  advanced  over  his  head." 
But  this  solemn  and  circumstantial  story,  when  examined,  will  be 
found  liable  to  great  exceptions :  for,  not  to  anticipate  what  will 
in  the  course  of  this  life  be  produced  from  unquestionable  evidence 
tonoeming  the  true  causes  and  circumstances  of  our  Dean's  advance* 
ment  to  the  archbishopric,  it  will  be  sufficient  at  present  to  point 
ont  some  mistakes  in  the  other  parts  of  the  narrative  cited  by  the 
biitorian.  For  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  were  ht  from 
being  hurried  out  of  town,  after  the  lord  mayor's  feast,  on  the 
29th  of  October,  1671,  or  their  own  marriage,  which  was  perform- 
ed by  Pr»  Henry  Corapton,  bishop  of  Loudoji,  who  claimed  that 
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office  «t  St.  Jamts's,  in  th%  preseyoe  of  the  Kiag^  and  Duke  aii4 
Dutchesft  of  York,  and  fonae  of  tke  ebief  nobility,  on  Sunday^  No. 
?ember  the  4th,  being  the  birtk-day  of  tke  Piince  of  Orange  ;*  for 
the  new-married  couple  did  not  leave  Whitehall  till  Monday  UMim. 
ingf  the  19th  of  that  month :  and^  iastead  of  takiag  the  road  to 
Canterbury^  where  they  were  to  lie^  till  the  wind  was  fiuf,  and  the 
yacht  ready  to  sail  with  them,  tkey  were  accompanied  by  his  Ma« 
jesty  and  the  Duke  of  York  as  far  as  Erhh,  where  the  Prinise  aad 
Prmcess  went  on  board  the  yachts  appointed  to  convey  thes  to 
Holland.t  Being  detained  at  Sheemess  by  contrary  winds,  the 
King  sent  an  express  to  them  to  teiwrm  to  London ;  and  they  went 
ashore  there,  lodging  at  the  house  of  CoK  Dorrd,  tbe  governor; 
and,  the  next  day,  being  Friday,  the  3dd  of  November,  went  from 
thence  to  Canterbary*  tbe  Prince  taking  with  him  Mons.  Bentinek, 
Mens.  Odyck,  and  Count  Horn,  and  the  Princess  being  atteaded 
thithet  by  the  Countess  of  InduquiO)  and  one  of  her  dresser^ 
During  their  stay  at  Canterbury  the  Prince  Was  compUmented  by 
all  the  gentlemen  of  the  country,  and  presented  by  them  witb 
abundance  of  provisions  of  all  sorts  for  bis  table ;  and  on  Sunday 
he  went  to  the  cathedral,  virbere  be  heard  the  wliole  Divine  service 
and  a  sernKNK:^  The  other  circumstances  of  what  is  affirmed  to 
have  passed  at  their  arrival  at  Caaterbuiy  in  respect  to  the  want 
of  necessaries,  md  the  eorpoiution's  refusal  to  supply  them,  and 
the  Dean's  assistance;  which  would  never  be  wanting  upon  such  oc* 
casion,  must  be  left  upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Echard's  narrative. 
The  Prince  and  Princess  left  that  city  on  Mondsiy  morniag.  No* 
vember  26,  and  went  that  night  ou  board  the  Montagu,  command^ 
ed  by  Sir  John  Holaies,  in  Margate  Road,  who,  on  Wednesday 
tbe  28th,  set  sail,  and  landed  them  in  HoUaad  the  neit  day.^ 

The  kigk  eaHem,  which  that  inexbaustiUe  genas.  Dr.  leaae  Bar. 
row,  master  of  Trinity  College,  in  Cambridge^  had  f<Hr  our  Dean^  iiw 
duced  bun  toledve  his  manuseripCs  to  tke  care  of  a  friend  so  capo* 
bleof  bringing  tbem  into  the  world  with  all  possible  advantage. 
And  having,  during  his  last  illness^  and  not  long  before  his  death, 
which  happened  on  tke  4th  of  May,  1677,  given  kim  a  particular 
permission  to  print  his  Treatise  oi  the  Pope's  Supremacy,  the  Deaa 

*  MS.  Dimry  of  pablio  trtnsaotioos,  in  the  possestion  of  tbe  Right  Honoimble 
T&omas  Lord  Vbcoont  Weymoiith;  and  Gazette,  No.  l$4d,  from  Monday,  Not.  §, 
to  Thandaj,  Not.  8, 1677. 

t  Oazelte,  No.  1W3,  from  Monday,  Nov.  19,  to  Thurtday,  Not.  JS,  1677 ;  and 
MS.  Diary. 

t  MS.  Diary.  §  Ibid. 
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accordingly  prepared  it  for  thepress^  and  publbbed  it  b  1080,  at 
London,  in  quarto,  with  a  preiace,  in  which  he  observes,  that  who- 
ever shall  carefully  peruse  that  duconrse,  will  find»  that  this  point 
of  the  pope*s  supremacy  (upon  which  Bellarmin  hath  the  confidence 
to  say  *^  the  whole  of  Christianity  depends'^  is  not  only  an  inde- 
fensible, but  an  impudent  cause,  as  ever  was  undertaken  by  learned 
pens.  **  And  nothing,'*  adds  the  Dean,  *^  could  have  kept  it  so  long 
from  being  ridiculous  in  the  judgment  of  mankind,  but  its  being  so 
strongly  supported  by  a  worldly  interest :  for  there  is  not  one  to- 
lerable argument  for  it;  and  there  are  a  thousand  invincible^easons 
against  it/'  To  this  discourse  he  added  another  of  Dr.  Barrow, 
concerning  the  Unity  of  the  Church,  in  which  the  Doctor  so  ex- 
plains it,  as  quite  to  take  away  the  necessity  of  a  visible  head  over 
the  whole  church  for  the  preservation  of  its  unity ;  "  which  is,"  says 
Dr.  Tillotson,  *'  the  only  specious,  but  yet  a  very  remote  pretence  for 
the  pope's  supremacy :  for,  if  a  visible  monarch  of  the  church  were 
granted  necessary  (which  neither  yet  are,  nor  ever  can  be  proved) 
to  make  the  Bishop  of  Rome  the  man.'* 

The  sudden  death  of  his  second  brother,  Mr.  Joshua  Tillotson, 
by  a  vomiting  of  blood,  on  the  16th  of  September,  1678,  affected 
him  in  a  very  sensible  manner ;  and,  being  unwilling  to  shock  his 
father,  then  at  his  house,  at  Sowerby,  with  the  abrupt  communica- 
tion of  it,  wrote  the  same  day  to  his  kinsman,  Mr.  Timothy  Bentley, 
desiring  him  to  acquaint  him  with  the  loss  of  his  son,  and  to  intreat 
hiBK  *^  to  bear  it  with  patience  and  submission  to  the  will  of  Ood, 
and  to  comfort  himself,  as  I,"  says  he,  <'  desire  to  do,  with  the  hope 
of  meeting  and  enjoying  him  in  a  better  life."* 

About  this  time  he  succeeded  in  his  endeavours  to  serve  Mr. 
George  Bull,  afterwards  bishop  of  St.  David's,  then  only  rector  of 
Siddmgton,  St  Mary,  and  vicar  of  Siddington,  St  Peter,  near  Ci- 
rencester, in  Gloucestershire,  though  known  to  the  public  by  his 
Harmonia  Apostolica,  pubhshed  in  1869,  and  his  Examen  Cennarm 
in  1676 :  for  he  procured  aprebend  of  Gloucester  for  Mr.  Bul],f  who 
was  enstalled  into  it  on  the  9th  of  October,  1678,  from  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Finch,  afterwards  Earl  of  Nottingham,  who  gave  the 
same  year  another  instance  of  his  regard  for  learning,  by  preferring 

*  Original  letter  of  the  Deeo,  dated  at  Londoo,  S«pt  16»  1678,  commnnicated  to 
Be  bj  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Tillotion,  tnrmafter  of  St.  Panl't  Sohool. 

t  Wood.  Atheo»  Oxon.  vol.  ii.  col.  954.  Mr.  Nelson,  in  bU  Life  of  Bishop  Boll. 
p.  476 — 2a0,  neatioiii  nothing  of  the  Pean  of  Canterbnr/s  endeaTonrs  In  obtainiof 
that  prebend  for  him* 
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hi  that  cathedral  Dr.  Ralph  Cudworth,  whose  Intellectual  System 
of  the  Universe  has  raised  him  a  reputation,  to  which  nothing  can 
add  but  the  publication  of  bis  other  writings.*^ 

The  discovery  of  the  popish  plot  in  September,  1678,  of  which 
the  reality,  or  at  least  extent,  has  been  since  treated  as  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  in  history,  having  given  great  alarm  to  the  parlia. 
ment,  which  met  on  the  2 1st  of  October,  a  few  days  after  the  mur. 
der  of  Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey,  the  Dean  was  appointed  to  preach 
before  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  5th  of  November  following. 
His  text  was  Luke  ix.  55,  56.  and  the  design  of  his  discourse  is  to 
shew,  that  a  revengeful,  and  cruel,  and  destructive  spirit,  is  directly 
contrary  to  the  design  and  temper  of  the  gospel,  and  not  to  be  ex- 
cused upon  any  pretence  of  zeal  for  God  and  religion.  In  the  con. 
elusion  he  makes  an  application  of  that  doctrine  to  the  occasion  of 
the  day,  by  exposing  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  particularly  in  the  gun-powder  treason  plot,  avowed  by 
the  autbors  of  it,  who  expressed  a  concern  for  its  ill  success,  as  ap- 
peared by  the  original  papers  and  letters  of  Sir  Everard  Digby,  then  ^ 
in  the  Dean's  hands.  He  willingly  acknowledges  the  great  piety 
and  charity  of  several  persons,  who  had  lived  and  died  in  the  com- 
munion of  that  church,  as  Erasmus,  Father  Paul,  Thuanus,  and 
many  others,  **  who  had,"  says  he,  "  in  truth,  more  goodness  than 
the  principles  of  that  religion  do  either  incline  men  to,  or  allow  of." 
He  declares,  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  exasperate  the  House 
of  Commons  to  any  unreasonable  or  unnecessary,  much  less  un- 
christian severities  against  the  papists.  **  No,"  adds  he,  "  let  us 
-  not  do  like  them.  Let  us  never  do  any  thing  for  religion  that  is 
cootrary  to  it.  But  I  speak  it  to  awaken  your  care  thus  far,  that 
if  their  priests  will  always  be  putting  these  pernicious  principles 
into  the  minds  of  the  people,  effectual  provision  may  be  made,  that 
it  may  never  be  in  their  power  again  to  put  them  in  practice."  He 
then  touches  upon  the  late  discovery  of  the  plot,  and  the  treacher- 
ous murder  of  Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey,  a  very  good  man,  and  a 
most  excellent  magistrate,  who  had  been  active  in  that  discovery. 
He  closes  with  alleging,  that  if  he  had  been  transported  by  this 
subject  somewhat  beyond  his  usual  temper,  the  occasion  of  that 
day,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  time  would,  he  hoped,  bear  him 
out.  "  I  can  truly  say,"  continues  he,  **  as  th^  Roman  orator  did 
of  himself  upon  another  occasion,  *  tTte  natura  miscricordcm^  patria 

•  See  the  liUcs  of  them  in  tlm  Life  of  Godwortli,  prefixed  to  the  2d  edition  of  hit 
Intellect.  SjBtem,  Londuu,  174.*),  iu  4to.  p.  x\\.  xx. 
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^evitnm :  trudeltm  nee  p^tria  nee  nMtwra  e$se  t$hdt.^  My  Bsturt 
iDcliiies  me  to  be  tender  and  compassionate.  A  he»rtj  seal  iot  oiv 
religion^  and  concernaent  for  the  public  welfare  of  my  conntfy^ 
WKf  perhaps  have  made  rae  a  little  severe:  but  neither  my  aattual 
di^H>sitioOy  nor  the  temper  of  the.  English  natioo,  nor  the  genius  of 
the  proteBtaat)  that  is,  the  true  ChristiaB  religion,  wMI  allow  me  to 
be  cruel." 

He  had^  not  long  after  this,  all  occasion  to  improve  these  eonst^ 
derations  concerning  the  nature  and  tendency  of  popery,  to  the  di»« 
tDgaging  young  noblemen  of  great  parts  ih>m  the  profession  of  k, 
IB  which  he  had  been  educated*  This  was  Charles,  £arl  of  Shrews^ 
bury,  created  a  duke  by  King  William,  to  whom  he  was  secreilafy 
of  state,  having  had  a  considerable  share  in  the  RevokrtioB ;  aad  in 
the  latter  end  of  whose  reign  he  retired  to  Itfdy  for  4iis  health,  where 
ke  continued  till  about  the  year  1766,  when  he  returned  to  EnghuMi, 
and  joined  the  new  ministry ;  notwithstanding  which  he  was  again 
made  lord  chamberlain  to  King  George  I.  as  he  had  been  to  Queen 
Aaae,  and  died  on  the  Ist  of  February,  171^.  His  Lordship  was 
led  into  an  inquiry  into  his  first  religion  by  the  discovery  of  the  po^ 
pish  plot ;  fliid  was  soon  made  sensible  of  its  errors  and  corruptioas 
by  so  thorough  a  master  of  that  sulyect  as  the  Dean  of  Canterbury, 
whom  he  attended  for  the  first  time  at  the  public  worship  in  lin* 
coin's  Inn  Chapel,  on  Sunday,  the  4th  of  May,  167&.«  The  Dean's 
coBceni  Ust  the  Earl  induced  him  afterwards,  upon  being  informed 
of  his  Lordship^s  being  engaged  in  a  conversation,  which  might 
prove  dangerous  to  his  virtue  as  wdl  as  his  character,  to  write  lo 
bim  the  following  letter,  which  may  be  considered  a  master-piece 
lor  the  elegance  and  politeness,  as  well  as  force  and  pathos,  iS  the 
remonstrance. 

"  MT  LORD, 

"  It  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  be  any  ways  instrumental 
in  the  gaining  your  Lordship  to  our  religion,  which  I  am  really  per- 
suaded to  be  the  truth.  But  I  am,  and  always  was,  more  concerned 
that  your  Lordship  would  contmue  a  virtuous  and  good  man,  than 
become  a  protestant ;  being  assured,  that  the  ignorance  and  errors 
of  men's  understanding  will  find  a  much  easier  forgiveness  with 
God,  than  the  faults  of  the  will.    I  remember  that  your  Lordship 

*  Ma,  Diarj  of  pubUo  IraaMctioM.  m  Uie  poMetsion  of  the  Rigiit  HoDoarable 
Thomas,  Lord  Visconnt  WejrmouIlL 
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!  tM  me^  that  you  ivooM  endeavour  to  juttily  the  smcerity  of 
your  cbaage,  by  a  conscientious  regard  to  all  other  parts  and  ac* 
tioBB  of  your  life.    I  am  sure  you  cannot  more  effectually  condemn 
your  own  act  than  by  being  a  W9rse  man  after  your  profession  to 
have  embraced  a  better  religion.    I  will  certsunly  be  one  of  the 
last  to  believe  any  thing  of  your  Lordship  that  is  not  good,  but  I 
always  feared  I  should  be  one  of  the  first  that  should  hear  it  The 
time  I  hist  waited  upon  your  Lordship,  I  had  beard  something  that 
afflicted  me  very  sensibly ;  but  I  hoped  it  was  not  true,  and  was 
therefore  loth  to  trouble  your  Lordship  about  it :  but  having  heard 
the  same  from  those  who,  I  believe,  bear  no  ill-will  to  your  Lord- 
ship, I  now  think  it  my  duty  to  acquaint  you  with  it.     To  speak 
plainly,  I  have  been  told,  that  your  Lordship  is  of  late  fellen  into 
a  conversation  dangerous  both  to  your  reputation  and  virtue,  two 
of  the  tenderest  and  dearest  things  in  the  world.    I  believe  your 
Lordship  to  have  a  great  command  and  conduct  of  yourself,  but  I 
am  very  sensible  of  human  Arailty,  and  of  the  dangerous  tempta* 
tions  to  which  youth  is  exposed  in  this  dissolute  age :  therefore  I 
^mestly  beseech  your  Lordship  to  consider,  betides  the  high  pro- 
vojcatioQ  of  Almighty  God,  and  the  hazard  of  your  soul,  whenever 
you  engage  in  a  bad  course,  what  a  blemish  you  will  bring  upon  a 
fyk  and  unspotted  reputation ;  what  uneasiness  and  trouble  you 
will  create  to  yourself,  from  the  severe  reflections  of  a  guilty  con* 
science;  and  how  great  a  violence  you  will  offer  to  your  good  prin- 
ciples, your  nature,  and  your  education,  and  to  a  mind  the  best 
made  for  virtuous  and  worthy  things.    And  do  not  imagine  you 
can  stop  when  you  please ;  experience  shews  us  the  contrary ;  and 
that  nothing  is  more  vain,  than  for  men  to  think  they  can  set  bounds 
to  themselves  in  any  thing  that  is  bad.    I  hope  in  God  no  tempta- 
tion  has  yet  prevailed  on  your  Lordship,  so  ftr  as  to  be  guilty  of 
any  loose  act    If  it  has,  as  you  love  your  soul,  let  it  not  proceed 
to  a  habit.    The  retreat  is  yet  easy  and  open,  but  will  every  day 
become  more  difficult  and  obstructed.    God  is  so  merciful,  that, 
upon  your  repentance  and  resolution  of  amendment,  he  is  not  only 
ready  to  forgive  what  is  past,  but  to  assist  us  by  his  grace  to  do 
better  for  the  future.    But  I  need  not  enforce  these  considerations 
upon  a  ipind  so  capable  of,  and  easy  to  receive  good  counsel.     I 
■ball  only  desire  your  Lordship  to  think  again  and  again,  how  great 
a  point  of  wisdom  it  is,  in  all  our  actions,  to  consult  the  peace  of 
our  minds,  and  to  have  no  quarrel  with  the  constant  and  insepara- 
ble companion  of  our  lives.     If  others  displease  U9>  we  may  quit 
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their  companj;  but  he  that  is  displeased  with  himself  is  unavoid- 
ably uobappy,  because  he  has  no  way  to  get  rid  of  himself. 

"  My  Lord,  for  God's  sake,  and  your  own,  think  of  being  happy, 
and  resolve  by  all  means  to  save  yourself  from  this  untoward  ge- 
neration. Determine  rather  upon  a  speedy  change  of  your  condi-  ' 
tion,  than  to  gratify  the  inclinations  of  your  youth  in  any  thing 
but  what  is  lawful  and  honourable  *  and  let  me  have  the  satisfac- 
tion to  be  assured  from  your  Lordship,  either  that  there  has  been 
BO  ground  for  this  report,  or  that  there  shall  be  none  for  the  future; 
which  will  be  the  welcomest  news  to  me  in  the  world.  I  have 
only  to  beg  of  your  Lordship  to  believe,  that  I  have  not  done  this 
to  satisfy  the  formality  of  my  profession,  but  that  it  proceeds  from 
the  truest  affection  and  good-will,  that  one  man  can  possibly  bear 
to  another.  I  pray  God  every  day  for  your  Lordship  with  the 
same  constancy  and  fervour  as  for  myself,  and  do  most  earnestly 
beg  that  this  counsel  may  be  acceptable  and  effectual. 

'*  I  am,"  &c. 

Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet,  who  had  contracted  an  intimate  friendship 
with  our  Dean  in  his  first  journey  to  England,  in  1663,*  having 
finished  his  History  of  the  Reformatifm,  the  first  volume  of  which 
was  published  in  1670,  as  tlie  second  was  in  1681,  he  submitted 
the  manuscript  of  the  whole  work  to  his  perusal  and  correction,  as 
well  as  to  that  of  Dr.  William  Lloyd,  then  dean  of  Bangor,  and 
soon  af\er  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and  Dr.  Stilliugfleet,  promoted  to 
the  deanery  of  St.  Paurs,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  William  Sancroft^ 
advanced  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  in  January,  1673. 
And  Dr.  Burnet,  in  his  preface  to  that  history,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  in  our  own,  or  in  any  other  language,  returns  his 
acknowledgments  upon  that  account  to  these  three  great  divines, 
**  whose  lives,"  says  he,  *<  are  such  examples,  their  sermons  such 
instructions,  their  writings  such  unanswerabfe  vindications  of  our 
church,  and  their  whole  deportment  so  suitable  to  their  profes- 
sion, that,  as  I  reckon  my  being  admitted  into  some  measure  of 
friendship  with  them  among  the  chief  blessings  of  my  life,  so  I 
know  nothing  can  more  effectually  recommend  this  work,  than  to 
say,  that  it  passed  with  their  hearty  approbation,  after  they  had 
examined  it  with  that  care,  which  their  great  zeal  for  the  cause 

*  See  the  life  of  Bishop  Bornet,  sobjoined  Co  the  3d  vol.  of  the  Historj  of  hit 
Own  Hme,  p.  676^ 
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coBcerned  iu  it»  and  their  goodness  to  the  aathor^  and  freedom 
with  him,  obliged  them  to  use," 

The  publication  of  this  history  was  a  most  seasonabk  service  to 
the  nation,  amidst  the  alarms  of  popery :  and  the  same  reason  in- 
duced the  Dean  to  take  all  opportunities  to  oppose  the  pvogtess  of 
that  religion,  especially  at  court,  whence  the  greatest  danger  of  it 
was  then  ^prehended.  Being  called  upon  therefore  unexpectedly 
to  preach  out  of  his  turn  before  the  King  at  Whitehall,  on  the  2d 
of  April,  16B0,  he  took  for  his  text  Josh.  xziv.  16  r,  and  his  sermon 
was  soon  after  published  by  his  Migesty's  special  command  St 
London,  in  4to.  under  the  title  of  The  Protestant  Religion  i4ndi- 
cated  from  the  Charge  of  Singularity  and  Novelty.  But  this  di4- 
/course,  though  an  excellent  and  judicious  one  in  the  main  parts  of 
it,  yet  contained  some  incidental  assertions,  which  gave  no  saaU 
offence  to  many,  both  of  the  church  and  dissenting  communions, 
j^rticukrly  the  following  passage:* — "  I  cannot  think  (till  I  be 
better  informed,  which  I  am  always  ready  to  be)  that  any  pretence 
of  conscience  warrants  any  man,  that  is  not  extraordinarily  com- 
missioned as  the  apostles  and  first  publishers  of  the  gospel  were, 
and  cannot  justify  that  commission  by  nuracles>  as  they  did,  to 
affront  the  established  religion  of  a  nation,  though  it  be  ftlse,  and 
openly  to  draw  men  off  from  the  profession  of  it,  in  contempt  of 
jthe  magistrate  and  the  law.  All  that  persons  of  a  different  reli- 
gion can  in  such  a  case  reasonably  pretend  to,  is  to  eiypy  the  pri* 
vate  liberty  and  exerdse  of  their  own  conscience  and  religion,  for 
which  they  ought  to  be  very  thankful,  and  to  forbear  the  open 
making  of  proselytes  to  their  own  religion  (though  they  be  never  so 
«ure  that  they  are  in  the  right),  till  they  have  either  an  extraohii- 
nary  commission  from  God  to  that  purpose,  or  the  providence  of 
God  make  way  for  it  by  the  permission  of  the  magistrate."  Dr. 
Hickes  styles  f  this  downright  Hobbism  ;  and  tells  us,  th^t  a  witty 
Lord4  standing  at  the  King's  elbow  when  it  was  delivered,  said, 
*f  Sir,  sir,  do  yon  hear  Mr.  Hobbes  in  the  pulpitl''  and  that  Dr. 
Gunning,  bishop  of  Ely,  complained  of  it  in  the  House  of  Lords,  . 
ps  a  doctrine  that  would  serve  the  turn  of  popery.  He  cites  like- 
urise  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  of  Dr.  Simon  Patrick,  after- 
nvards  bishop  of  Ely,  to  Dr.  Samuel  Parker,  then  archdeacon  of 
Canterbury : — ^*  A  passage,  I  assure  you,  which  I  and  some  of  our 

*  Page  11, 12.  Edit  1680.  t  Some  PUoonnM,  p.  48. 

X  Mr.  Leilie,  in  big  Charge  of  SooiAMnUm  againtl  TillotsoBr  ooofSdered,  p.  15, 
MJ8,  that  it  WIS  the  £.  of  D. 

VOL.  I,  O 
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aequaintaflce  read  not  without  a  great  deal  of  tioiible, 
when  we  first  saw  it.  .  •  .  They  think  it  would  be  well  to  admo- 
nish  him  in  a  letter  of  this  error,  and  to  represent  the  consequences 
of  it  to  him,  exposing  his  opinion.  •  .  .  It  is  plain,  by  another  pas- 
aage  in  that  sermon,  that  he  was  not  awake,  nor  had  his  wits  about 
liim,  as  he  used  to  have,  wlien  he  wrote  it  The  place  I  mean  b, 
page  9.  There  the  very  exbtence  of  a  God  may  be  thought  to  be 
called  into  question  by  him,  and  to  be  in  his  account  but  a  politic 
invention.  For  thus  he  writes,  pressing  religion  as  the  strongest  , 
band  of  human  society :  *  God  is  so  necessary  to  the  welfare  and 
•liappiness  of  mankind,  as*  if  the  being  of  God  himself  had  been 
purposely  designed  and  contrived  for  the  benefit  and  advantage  of 
men.'  In  which  his  meaning  is  so  untowardly  expressed,  that  you 
cannot  but  think  he  was  indisposed,  when  he  wrote  so  untowardly. 
He  hath  altered  this  passage,  I  hear,  in  the  second  edition ;  but 
ao  it  is,  as  I  have  received  it  in  that,  wJiiich  he  sent  me  at  its  first 
•coming  out  And,  indeed,  that  parenthesis  in  the  first  part  of  the 
•crmon  (till  I  be  better  informed)  shews  he  was  in  too  great  hast« 
lit  least  when  he  composed  it,  else  he  would  never  have  adventured 
to  deliver  his  opinion  in  a  matter  of  such  moment,  till  he  had  been 
better  informed  of  its  truth.  ...  I  do  not  write  this  out  of  any 
change  there  is  in  my  mind  concerning  persons  or  things,  having 
the  very  same  thoughts  I  had  when  you  and  I  conversed  more  fre- 
quently together,  but  the  lamentable  case  of  things  ...  I  can. 
not  but  have  a  love  to  Dr.  Tillotson's  person,  though  I  have  none 
for  his  opinion.  I  tlierefore  would  gladly  have  him  well  treated, 
though  he  be  never  so  sharply  reproved.''  Dr.  Hickes  adds,  that 
Dr.  Patrick  confirmed  all  this  to  Dr.  Parker,  when  he  met  the  lat- 
ter in  London,  and  said,  that  Dr.  Tillotson  ought  to  give  satisfac^ 
tion  by  a  retraction,  or  dse  be  exposed.  ^*  If  he  will  not,"  says 
he,  *'  be  reduced,  he  ought  to  have  no  mercy,  but  to  be  hunted 
out  of  the  Christian  church,  when  he  will  not  own  it.'' 

The  Pean*s  doctrine  was  likewise  animadverted  upon  by  Mr. 
Simon  Lowth,  vicar  of  Cosmus  Blene,  iq  the  diocese  of  Canter- 
bury, in  bis  treatise.  Of  the  Subject  of  Church  Power,  in  whom  it 
resides,  its  force,  extent^  and  execution,  that  it  opposes  not  Civil 
Government  in  any  one  instance  of  it.  Printed  at  London,  1685,  in 
8vo.  This  discourse  had  been  seen  in  manuscript  by  the  Dean 
and  his  friend  Dr,  Stillingfleet,  who  was  also  severely  reflected 

*  Ttie  words  id  the  lit  ediUou  are,  "  as  Jm  oonld  not  kave  beea  more,  if  we  eoeld 
sappose  the  being/'  &o» 
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upon  111  it  for  bis  Ireoicum ;  and  the  author  calkd  vqpon  them  by: 
a  letter^  printed  afterwards  in  the  preface  to  that  book,  to  retract 
tfceir  own  opinions,  or  to  confute  his.  But  the  Dean  of  Canter- 
bary  did  not  think  pn^r  to  take  the  least  public  notice  of  so  con- 
fused ^d  unintelligible  a  writer,*  whose  style  is  a  mere  jargon^ 
though  Dr.  Hickes  f  is  pleased  to  style  him  a  very  orthodox  and 
learned  divine,  and  bis  book  an  excellent  one ;  and  King  James  IL 
had  so  great  a  regard  for  him,  as  to  nominate  him  to  the  deanery 
of  Rochester,  in  the  latter  end  of  October,  1688,  which  Mr*  Lowth 
could  not  obtain  possession  of  for  want  of  the  degree  of  doctor  of. 
divinity,  before  that  King's  abdication.^ 

But  it  will  be  now  requisite  to  see  how  the  Dean's  position 
id>ovefflentioned  was  received  by  the  nonconformists.  Dr.  C»> 
lamys  account  isy§  that  King  Charles  II.  having  slept  most  part  of 
the  time  while  the  sermon  was  delivered,  a  certain  nobleman  step- 
ped up  to  him,  as  soon  as  it  was  over,  and  said,  "  Tis  pity  your 
li^iesty  slept;  for  we  had  the  rarest  piece  of  Hobbism  that  ever 
you  heard  in  your  life.''  *^  Ods  fish,  he  shall  print  it  then,"  an- 
swered the  King,  and  immediately  called  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
and  gave  him  his  command  to  the  Dean  to  print  his  sermon. 
When  it  came  /rom  the  press,  the  Dean  sent  it  as  a  present  (as  he 
usually  did  most  of  the  pieces  which  he  published)  to  Mr.  John 
Howe,  one  of  the  most  learned  among  the  nonconformist  ministen^ 
and  who  had  been  chaplain  to  the  Protector,  Oliver  Crcnnwell.  Mr. 
Howe  immediately  perused  it,  and  was  not  a  little  troubled  to  find 
a  notion  there  of  so  jll  a  tendency*  Upon  this  he  drew  up  a  long 
letter,  in  which  he  freely  expostulated  with  the  Dean  for  giving 
such  a  wound  to  the  Reformation  ;  intimating  lo  him,  that  Luther 
and  Calvin,  and  the  rest  of  the  reformers  were  (thanks  be  to  God) 
of  another  mind.  The  Christian  religion,  says  he,  both  as  to  its . 
precepts  and  promises  is  already  confirmed  by  miracles ;  and  must 
it  be  repeated  every  time  a  wicked  governor  thinks  fit  to  establish 
a  fiilse  religion  1    Must  no  one  stand  up  for  the  true  religion,  till 

*  Dr.  SdUingfleet  made  some  reaurki  on  Mr.  Lowtli's  bo«k  in  his  epistle  dedi- 
calory  prefixed  to  hit  Sermon,  preached  at  a  PnUie  Ordination  at  St.  Peter's,  Com- 
liiU,  Mardi  16lb,  1684-5 ',  to  which  Mr.  Lowth  replied  in  a  letter  to  hio»  printed  is 
1687,  in  4to. 

t  Some  Discourses,  p.  48. 

X  Wood.  Fasti  Oxon.  vol.  ii.  ooL  1S8. 

§  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Mr.  John  Howe,  p.  75,  76.  Bdit.  Ltadon,  17f4»  in.8ro. 
Dr.  Cahmj  mjs,  p.  78^  that  the  person  from  whom  he  bad  the  story  owiwittod  it  4» 
writinif  preftnU j  afUr  he  had  reoeired  it  frpm  Mr.  Howe  himself. 
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he  cm  nofk  a  ibbide?  He  sigmfied  to  him,  bow  macb  he  was 
griored,  that.  In  a  sermoii  against  popery,  he  should  plead  the 
pcqsish  caase  against  all  the  reformers ;  and  insisted  upon  it,  that 
we  had  incontestable  evidence  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  the  apo- 
stles, and  that  we  are  bound  to  believe  them,  and  take  religion  ta 
be  established  by  them  without  any  farther  expectations.  Mr. 
Howe  carried  the  letter  himself,  and  delivered  it  into  the  Dean's 
own  hands ;  and  he>  taking  a  general  and  cursory  view  of  It,  signi- 
fied his  willingness  to  talk  that  whole  matter  freely  over;  but  said 
they  cooM  not  be  together  where  they  were  without  interruption^ 
and  therefore  moved  for  a  little  journey  ibto  the  country,  that  so 
they  ndght  have  freedom  of  discourse.  They  accordin^y  agreed 
t»  go  and  dine  that  day  with  the  Lady  Falconbridge,  and  Mn 
Howe  read  over  the  letter  to  the  Dean,  and  enlarged  upon  the  con- 
tents of  i^  as  they  were  travelling  along  together  in  his  chariots 
The  Dean  at  length  fell  to  weeping  flreely,  and  said,  that  this  wa» 
the  most  unhappy  thing  that  had  a  long  time  beftllen  htm;  and 
that  he  saw  what  he  had  ofiered  was  not  to  be  mamtained.  But 
he  told  him,  that  it  was  not  his  turn  to  preach  as  on  that  day ;  bat 
the  person  who  was  to  have  done  thatofice  falling  sick,  the  Dean 
was  sent  to  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  suf^y  his  place.'  He 
added,  that  he  had  but  little  notice,  and  so  considered  the  general 
fears  of  popery,  and  bis  text  offering  itself,  he  thought  the  notio9 
resulted  from  it.  '*  And,""  said  he,  **  immediately  after  preaching, 
I  received  a  command  from  the  King  to  print  the  sermon,  and  then 
it  was  not  in  my  power  to  i^lter  it.''  A  discourse  having  been 
drawn  up,  on  occasion  of  some  of  the  passages  excepted  to  in  the 
Dean's  sermon,  and  sent  to  him,  he  returned  it,  with  the  follow- 
ing letter,  to  Mr.  Baxter,  the  original  of  which  was  communicated 
to  me  by  a  learned  friend. 

^'  aiv.  SIB,  Jume  %  1680. 

**  I  received  your  letter  and  the  papers  inclosed,  which,  having 
perused,  I  do  now  return.  And  I  cannot  think  myself  to  be  really 
much  concerned  in  them,  because  they  grant  all  along,  that  the  * 
obligation  of  duty  ceaseth  where  there  is  no  probability  of  success ; 
and  this  principle  is  the  true  ground  and  bottom  of  my  assertion : 
so  that  unless  upon  the  same  principle  opposite  conclusions  can  be 
buUt,  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  the  reasoning  of  one  side. 
Bat,  whether  I  be  really  concerned  in  it  or  not,  I  have  great  reason 
to  think,  that  it  will  generally  be  believed  that  this  discourse  is  par- 
ticularly designed  against  me ;  and  that  the  same  malice,  which 
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ttised  SO  groundless  a  clamour  against  my  late  sermon^  will  be ' 
very  glad  to  find  me  struck  at  in  the  odious  company  of  Spinosa 
and  Mr.  Hobbes,  as  of  the  same  atheistical  principles  with  them ; 
a  blow  which  I  least  expected,  and  for  that  reason  should  be  very 
much  surprised  to  receive  from  your  hand.  I  could  be  glad  to 
meet  with  that  kindness  and  candour  which  I  have  ever  used  to- 
wards others ;  but,  if  that  may  not  be,  I  must  content  myself  with 
the  conscience  of  having  endeavoured  to  deserve  well  of  all  men, 
and  of  the  truth  itself. — I  am,  sir,  with  great  sincerityi  as  I  have 
always  beeo^ 

**  Your  affectionate  friend  and  servant, 

"  John  Tillotson." 

This  letter  seems  to  have  prevented  the  publication  of  the  dit« 
course  mentioned  in  it ;  and  appears  to  have  been  the  chief,  if  not 
only,  foundation  of  a  story  related  by  Dr.  Hickes,*  in  his  own  man- 
ner, as  a  jHTOof  that  the  Dean's  tenderness  for  the  dissenters  was 
much  greater  than  for  those  of  the  church  ;  for  that  he  made  them 
siftisfieiction  for  the  scandal,  which  his  sermon  on  Joshua  xkiV.  15. 
had  given  them,  but  would  never  do  any  thing  to  remove  the  of. 
fence  given  to  his  brethren  of  the  church.  The  Doctor  tells  us, 
that  be  came  to  know  this  secret  by  an  honourable  person  of  his 
aequaintance,  who  happening  to  give  Dr.  Cox  f  a  visit  preseatiy 
after  Dr.  Stillingfleet  had  published  his  sermon,  intitled,  The  Mis- 
chicff  of  Separation,  pi«ached  before  the  lord  mayor  at  St.  Paul's, 
oa  the  2d  of  May,  1680,  found  Mr.  Baxter  at  his  house  vehe- 
mently inveighing  both  against  it  and  him.]:  '^This/'  adds  Dr. 
Hickes,  "  gave  occasion  to  that  gentleman  to  ask  him,  why  he  was 
so  severe  upon  that  sennon  and  the  author  of  it,  and  yet  took  no 
notice  of  another,  which  was  newly  come  out,  and  which  he 
thought  had  given  the  men  of  his  party  as  much  offence  as  it  did 
to  those  of  the  church  of  England  ?  <  What  sermon  is  that  Y  said 
Mr.  Baxter.  •  It  is  the  Dean  of  Canterbury's  coart-sermon,'  saith 
foe,  ^  wherein  he  tells  you,  that  you  must  not  affront  the  estab- 
lished religion,  nor  openly  draw  men  off  from  the  profession  of  it.* 

*  Some  Disooorges,  p.  49,  50. 

t  Dr.  Thomu  Cox,  who,  after  baling  taken  the  degree  of  doctor  of  pbysic  at  Pa- 
dua, in  December,  1641,  was  incorporated  in  it  at  Oxford,  on  the  15lb  October,  1646, 
and  ailervBsds  fellow  of  the  College  of  Physioians,  and  at  last  preaident  af  it,  but 
«aa  deprived  of  that  office  in  October,  1683,  for  being  wUggiablj  inclined,  as  Hr. 
Wood  infoims  as.  Fasti Oxon.  Tol.ir.  col.  54. 

t  Mr.  Baxter  pablished  An  Answer  to  Dr.  Stilliogfieef  s  Charge  of  Separation,  at ' 
Londiio,  in  1680,  in  4to. 
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<  Oil  V  rei^d  Mr.  Baxter,  ^  he  gave  us  great  offence  indeed,  hnH 
he  hath  cried  peccavi,  and  made  us  satisfaction;  but  jour  other 
Dean  is  a  proud^  haughty  man,  that  will  retract  nothing/  The 
gentleman  having  finished  his  visit,  took  leave  of  the  Doctor  and 
Mr.  Baxter ;  and  the  same  day  called  upon  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's^ 
to  give  an  account  of  what  had  passed  betwixt  him  and  Mr.  Bax- 
t^;  and,  finding  the  Dean  of  Canterbury  with  him,  told  the  story 
to  them  both.  Upon  which  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  asked  the  Dean 
of  Canterbury,  '  And  did  you  in  good  earnest  cry  peecavi  to  Mr* 
Baxter  V  '  Pisb,'  replied  he,  '  will  you  mind  what  Mr.  Baxter 
saith  V  But  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  not  being  satisfied  with  that 
evasive  answer,  pressed  him  to  a  categorical  answer ;  upon  which 
his  countenance  altering,  he  went  away  in  disorder  without  any  re- 
ply." What  judgment  is  to  be  formed  of  the  truth  of  the  circum* 
stances  of  this  story,  will  appear  from  comparing  it  with  the  Deao 
of  Canterbury's  own  letter  to  Mr.  Baxter  just  given,  by  which  it  ta 
evident,  that  he  neither  cried  peccavi,  nor  had  any  reason,  upon 
being  qtiestioned  about  the  afl&ir,  to  go  away  in  disorder  without 
any  reply. 

It  was  probably  one  of  the  nonconformists,  and  no  inconsider- 
able writer  among  them,  who,  soon  after  the  publication  of  the 
Dean's  sermon,  printed  in  4 to.  "  Short  Animadversions  upon  it,  8<v 
far  as  the  said  sermon  asserteth  the  power  of  the  magistrate  ia 
things  of  religion  over  his  subjects,  the  same  with  that  of  a  master 
of  a  family  over  his  family.  The  unlawfulness  of  preaching  the 
true  religion  by  ministers,  where  a  fiilse  religion  is  established  by 
law,  without  an  extraordinary  commission  confirmed  by  miracles-;.  • 
and  the  hypocrisy  of  such  minbters,  as  think  themselves  obliged  to 
preach  Christ  (though  contrary  to  a  law)  in  their  own  country,,  be* 
cause  they  do  not  go  and  do  the  same  in  Turkey  or  Spain.  All 
which  assertions  are  shortly  examined.  The  first  proved  to  be  un* 
certainly  true ;  the  second  condemning  the  practice  of  all  the  first 
ministers  of  the  gospel  after  the  apostles,*  and  of  those  that  have 
laboured  in  the  Reformation ;  the  third,  most  uncharitable  and 
groundless."  This  piece  is  written  with  the  utmost  civility  to  the 
Dean,  whom  the  author  acquits  of  any  thought  of  encouraging  a  per- 
secution of  protestant  dissenters,  at  a  time  when  it  was  the  most  ad- 
visable project  for  the  popish  design  imaginable,  '<  because,"  says 
the  animadverter,*  '*  he  hath  appeared  to  the  world  such  an  emi* 
nent  assertor  of  the  true  religion  against  popery ;  and  as  he  is  a 
man  of  judgment  and  learning  above  thousands  of  others,  so  he 
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lurtli  always  appeared  a  man  of  temper  and  exceeding  great  rnode^ 
ration."  He  declares*  himself,  likewise,  so  far  from  the  base  dis>, 
ingennity  of  those,  who  can  see  nothing  good  in  their  adversaries, 
that  though  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  enter  his  dissent  to  some 
things  said  by  the  Dean,  concerning  the  power  of  the  magistrate  in 
matters  of  religion,  and  the  force  of  some  humto  laws  prohibiting ' 
men  to  preach  the  gospel :  yet  he  was  so  hr  pleased  with  the  rest 
of  the  discourse,  that  "  I  do,"  says  he,  **  for  myself,  and  I  dare  ven- 

•  ture  in  the  name  of  all  dissenters,  to  give  him  thanks  for  what  he 
hath  said  in  it  in  defence  of  the  protestant  religion  (that  hogen. 
mogen  thing,  as  a  late  dialogist,  who  would  be  thought  a  protestant, 
is  pleased  to  call  it),  and  to  aver,  that  if  there  were  no  more  said 
by  any  in  the  world  to  loath  .people  of  that  religion,  and  make  it 
jBn  abhorrence  to  all  good  princes  and  all  good  men,  than  he  bath 
aaid  in  thirteen  or  fourteen  lines,  nor  any  more  said  than  he  hath 
«aid,  to  baffle  their  popish  arguments  from  universality  and  anti- 
quity, yet  there^eeded  no  more;  for  all  the  papists  on  earth  can 
never  either  wipe  off  the  first,  or  answer  the  latter.'^  The  animad. 
verter  then  remark8,f  that  all  that  he  had  to  enter  his  dissent  to, 
lies  in  Ave  pages  of  the  Dean's  sermon;  nor  should  he  have 
done  that,  if  he  had  not  judged  that  by  some  assertions  in  them 
the  magistrate  is  warranted,  if  not  in  the  slaying,  yet  in  the 
banishment^  or  severe  punishin^^  of  his  subjects  dissenting, 
not  in  the  essentials  <^  religion,  but  only  in  the  circumstantials  ; 

^  yet  snch,  as  in  the  doing,  or  not  doing  of  them  aright,  the 
sonl  may  become  guilty  before  God :  and  also  that,  by  those  asser- 
tions, whosoever  succeeded  the  apostles  in  the  plantation  of  the 
gospel,  in  conntries  where  a  false  religion  was  before  established  by 
la  faiw ;  and  all  those  glorious  martyrs,  who  had  suffered  for  pub^ 
Jishidg  the  gospel  in  England,  while  popery  was  here  established  by 
law,  or  in  other  countries ;  ^*  and  so,'*  continues  he,  *'  all  the  first 
Informers  are  most  inconsiderately  condemned,  as  doing  that  they 
had  no  right,  no  authority  to  do  ;  and  all  those  divines  condemned 
for  hypoi^tes,  who  take  themselves  bound,  in  their  native  country 
and  to  their  neighbourhood,  under  a  necessity  to  preach  the  gospel, 
and  cannot  thii^k  that  they  have  an  equal  obligation  upon  them  to 
traverse  the  world,  and  to  make  the  gospel  abound,  from  London 
to  Constantinople,  Rome,  or  Madrid/'  He  assents  to  the  main 
proposition  of  the  Dean,  that  **  to  countenance  and  support  the 
true  religtop,  and  to  take  care  that  tl^e  people  be  .instructed  in 
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,  it,  and  that  none  be  permitted  to  debauch  and  seduce  men  froim  if^ 
.  properly  belongs  to  the  civil  magistrate  ;"  but  then  proceeds  to  bia 
exceptions  against  some  of  the  subsequent  passages  in  the  sermos. 
And  the  Dean  himself  thought  proper  to  review  it,  and  to  publieb 
a  new  edition  of  it  the  same  year,  though  without  taking  notice  in 
the  title-page  that  it  was  a  second  edition;  in  which  he  made  an 
alteration  or  two  in  the  passages  excepted  to ;  particularly  in  that, 
where  in  the  former  edition  he  spake  of  religionTs  being  **  the 
strongest  band  of  human  society/*  and  ^'  so  necessary  to  the  wel- 
fare and  happiness  of  mankind,*'  as  he  V  could  not  have  been  more," 
&c.  he  changed  the  word  he  into  it ;  and  again,  in  the  third  suc- 
ceeding paragraph,  after  the  word  "permission"  he  added  (or  con- 
nivance) "  of  the  magistrate."  These  alterations  were  preserved  in 
all  the  subsequent  editions ;  and,  in  the  first,  in  avo.  in  the  third 
volume  of  his  Sermons  in  1686»  Sermon  ix.  he  made  an  addition 
of  near  a  page,  after  the  words  *'  permission  or  connivance  of  the 
magistrate,"  beginning  thus — ''  not  but  that  every  mwi  hath  a  right,'* 
&c.  and  ending  with  the  word  **  sufferings/' 

The  Animadversions  abovementioned  came  to  his  hands  while 
be  was  in  residence  at  Canterbury,  in^uly,  1680;  but  they  did 
not  **  seem  to  him  very  considerable,"  as  he  wrote  on  the  27th  of 
that  month  to  his  friend  Robert  Nelson,  Esq.  "  However,''  added 
Jtke,  '^  I  am  sorry  that  any  thing  of  mine  should  occasion  so  much 
talk  and  noise."  This  letter  is  the  earliest  in  date  of  the  collec- 
tion now  before  me,*  written  by  the  Dean  to  that  gentlemaii, 
whose  friendship  for  the  former,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of 
their  political  sentiments  after  the  Revolution,  is  equally  honour- 
able to  them  botli.  This  letter  is  an  answer  to  one  from  Mr.  Nel- 
son, containing  his  acknowledgments  for  the  civilities  shewn  him 
during  his  s)ay  with  the  Dean,  whom  he  had  lately  visited  at  Can- 
terbury ;  and  shews  how  great  share  that  gentleman  then  had  in  the 
good  opinion  of  so  able  a  judge  of  men.  Mr.  Nelson  was  at  that 
time  but  four-and-twenty  years  of  age,  being  bom  in  Loudon  on 
■the  22d  of  June,  1656.  He  was  son  of  Mr.  John  Nelson,  a  consi- 
derable Turkey  merchant  of  that  city,  by  Deliciae,  his  wife,  sister 
of  Sir  Gabriel  Roberts,  who  was  likewise  a  'f'urkey  merchant,  and 
a  particular  friend  of  Dr.  Tillotson.  His  father  dying  when  he  was 
but  two  years  old,  he  was  committed  to  the  care  of  his  mother  and 
her  brother  Sir  Gabriel,  who  was  appomted  his  guardian,  and  by 

*  Coninranicated  to  am  by  tlie  late  Her.  Obadiah  HngliM,  B.  D.  who  mtrried  tiio 
daughter  of  Sir  Gabriel  Roberts,  uncle  to  Hr.  Nolsoo. 
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whonr  he  waa  estrenMy  iMfoveil,  not  obly  on  adcouat  of  his  near 
relation,  but  ako  of  hU  person  and  temper,  and  the  strength  and 
vivacity  of  his  understandiiig  even  in  his  earliest  years.  His  first 
edatmtion  was  at  St.  Paul's  school,  in  London  *  but  the  principal 
part  of  it  was  formed  under  a  private  tutor  in  his  mother's  house,^ 
and  likewise  no  less  a  man  than  Dr.  Geoi^e  Bull,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  St  David's,  and  then  rector  of  St..  Mary  Siddlngton,  with  the 
vicarage  of  St.  Peter  annexed  to  it,  near  Cirencester,  in  the  county 
of  Gloucester,t  to  whose  memory  Mr.  Nelson  returned  an  ample 
tribute  of  gratitude  and  regard,  in  the  elaborate  and  instructive 
Life,  I  which  he  published  of  that  great  divine,  his  application  to 
which  is  thought  to  have  heightened  the  disorder,  under  which  he 
long  laboured,  an  asthma  and  dropsy  in  the  breast,  which  proved 
fiital  to  him  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine,  on  the  16tb  of  January,  171|, 
at  Kensington,  in  the  house  of  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Wolf,  daughter  of 
Sir  Chibriel  Roberts,  and  then  a  widow.  His  body  was  interred  in 
the  new  bnrying-ground  in  Lamb's  Conduit-fields,  where  a  monu- 
ment is  erected  to  him,  with  an  epitaph  in  Latin,  written  by  the 
elegant  pen  of  Dr.  Smalridge,  bishop  of  Bristol ;  and  his  funeral 
sermon  was  preached  in  the  chapel  of  Ormond-street,  on  the  6tb  of 
February  following,  and  soon  alter  published,  by  Dr.  John  Mar- 
shal, L.L.D.  in  wbich  his  character  for  learning,  piety,  charity, 
and  humanity,  is  ftilly  represented.  He  had  adhered  to  the  com- 
munion of  the  deprived  bishops  till  the  death  of  Dr.  Lloyd,  bishop 
of  Norwich,  on  the  1st  of  January,  17^g,  which  terminating,  in  his 
and  Mr.  Dod well's  opinion,  what  they  had  before  thought  a  schism, 
he  joined  in  communion  with  the  bishops  wbo  had  taken  the  oaths. 
His  conduct  in  that  respect  was  highly  disapproved  of  by  Dr. 
Hickes,  with  whom,  as  well  as  others  of  the  most  eminent  nonju- 
rors, he  had  cultivated  the  strictest  Intimacy ;  which  will  account 
for  his  profound  silence  with  respect  to  his  old  friend  Archbishop 
Tillotaoa  in  aU  his  writings ;  Dr.  Hickes  bemg  now  his  favourite 
writer,  wh0m  he  repre•ent^d§  <'  as  the  most  considerable  reviver 
of  primitive  theology''  in  that  age,  and  one  who  had  "  created  such 
a  regard,  to  antiquity,^  a9  wonM  pnuservc  the  age  from  the  *'  infec- 
tion of  laftitodiiuirian  {Nrinciples.'' 

•  life  of  Mf.  Jolm  KetUewdl,  p.  4SS,  484. 

t  Life  of  Dean  Oolet,  by  Dr.  Samuel  Kniglit,  p.  400,  4^1 ;  tnd  aooout  of  Mr.  Nel- 
MB,  pcie€xfi4  la  Uie  19t^  edit.  «f  bit  Conpa^on  fef  tb«  FestiTaU  imd  Feasts  of  (he 
Cburcb  of  England. 

I  life  of  BUh^  Ball,  bj  Mr.  NeUon,  p.  9.  2d  edit . 

$  Dfa  of  Bi^p  Bon,  p.  514,  515. 
VOL,  I.  H 
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Th»  death  of  John  Wihiiot,  Earl  of  Rochester,  at  Woodsfoek 
Park,  ID  Oxfordshire^  or  the  6th  of  July,  1680,  preceded  by  a  rc- 
peDtaoce  equally  remarkable  with  the  unexampled  profligacy  of  hit 
xsonduct  and  principles,  giving  occasioD  to  a  letter  of  Mr.  Nelson 
a  few  day^  after,  the  Dean  begins  his  answer  to  it  from  Canterbury 
on  the  2d  of  August,  in  these  words :  *•  Could  I  have  found  any 
thing  in  myself  to  have  justified  your  kind  opinion  of  me,  I  might 
have  taken  the  opportunity  to  have  let  a  copy  of  your  letter  slip 
abroad,  under  pretence  of  publishing  my  Lord  of  Rochester's  re- 
pentance. I  am  sorry,  that  an  example,  which  might  have  been  of 
so  much  use  and  advantage  to  the  world,  is  so  soon  taken  from  us. 
But  God  had  pity  on  him,  and  would  not  venture  him  again  in  such 
circumstances  of  temptation,  as  were  pehaps  too  hard  for  human 
frailty/'  The  case  of  his  Lordship  made  as  deep  an  impression  upon 
the  DeaUy  as  such  an  uncommon  event  might  be  expected  to  do 
uppn  a  mind  turned  and  habituated  so  much  to  reflection  upon 
every  incident  of  importance ;  and  he  entered  into  his  common- 
phice  book  in  short  hand  the  following  thoughts  upon  that  occasion : 

**  Oct.  1,  1680.— MY  LORD   OF  ROCHBSTBB, 

«*  The  omnipotency  of  God's  grace  can  easily  change  any  man, 
by  letting  in  light  into  his  mind,  and  pouring  in  strong  convictions 
into  his^  conscience.  The  greatest  and  most  obstinate  minds,  he 
that  made  them,  how  easily  can  he  turn  them,  even  the  hearts  of 
kuigs,  as  the  rivers  of  water,  which  follow  the  channel  that  is  made 
for  them  I 

*'  An  example  encouraging  enough  to  keep  any  man  from  despair, 
but  not  strong  enough  to  found  an  absolute  predestination  of  all 
upon. 

**  If  this  great  general  and  leader ^was  so  easily  conquered,  and 
yielded  up  himself  a  wilUng  captive  to  the  grace  of  God  •  • 

"  fiad  men  are  infideb  se  defendendo.  When  the  affection  to  our 
lusts  is  gone,  the  objections  against  religion  vanbh  of  themselves, 
"  Choose  you  and  •  ♦ 

•*  The  greatest  instance  any  age  hath  afforded :  not  for  his  own 
sake,  as  St.  Paul  was  not,  who  yet  was  no  enemy  to  God  and  re- 
ligion, but  by  mistake.  I  cannot  think,  but  that  it,  was  intended 
for  some  greater  good  to  others. 

"  If  reputation,  or  pleasure,  or  safety,  or  virtue,  or  even  h^ppi- 
litself  have  any  religion  hath  all  these  in'iU 

Athepsm  and  ihfideUty  do  not  bind  up  the  senses  of  meo  strongly 
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^mmgbt  but  they  nay  be  awtkeaed  by  the  apprehensioD  of  deatbi 
or  some  great  ctdamity  eoming  upon  them.  A  false  religion,  if  a 
man  be  sincere  in  it,  wiH  bear  up  a  man's  spirits  against  torments 
and  death,  because  every  man's  conscience  is  a  kind  of  god  to 
him ;  and  the  strongest  expiates  in  the  world  are  enthusiasm  and 
popery.  These  may  lock  up  men's  senses  beyond  the  power  of 
truth  toawaken  them ;  as  we  see  in  the  murderers  of  our  late 
sovereign,  and  in  our  present  Romish  conspirators.'^ 

Some  of  these  reflections  were  afterwards  introduced  by  the 
Dean  into  his  sermon  on  Jerem.  xiii.  23.  *'  Of  the  Difficulty  of  re- 
forming vicious  Habits/'  in  the  following  passage  of  which  he 
evidently  alludes  to  the  recovery  of  Lord  Rochester  from  his 
enormous  course  of  vice.  **  Even  in  this  perverse  and  degeneiiite' 
age,  in  which  we  live,  God  hath  not  been  wanting  to  give  some 
miraculous  instances  *  of  his  grace  and  mercy  to  sinners,  and  these 
perhaps  equal  to  any  of  those  we  meet  with  in  Scripture,  of 
Manasses,  or  Mary  Magdalene,  or  the  penitent  thief,  both  for  the 
greatness  of  the  offenders,  and  the  miracle  of  theij  change,  to  the 
end  that  none  may  despair,  and  for  want  of  the  encouragement  of 
an  example  equal  to  their  own  case,  be  disheartened  from  so  noble 
an  enterprise.  I  am  loth  to  put  you  in  mind  how  bad  some  have 
been,  who  yet  have  been  *  snatched,  as  firebrands  out  of  the  fire,' 
and  that  in  so  strange  a  manner,  that  it  would  even  amaxe  a  man 
to  thmk  of  the  wonder  of  their  recovery.  Those,  who  have  sunk 
themselves  into  the  very  depth  of  infidelity  and  wickedness,  have 
by  a  mighty  hand,  and  outstretched  arm  of  God,  been  plucked 
out  of  this  horrible  pit.  And  will  we  still  stand  it  out  with  God, 
when  such  great  leaders  have  given  up  the  cause,  and  have  sur- 
rendered and  yielded  up  themselves  willing  captives  to  the  grace 
of  God  ?  that  omnipotent  grace  of  God,  which  can  easily  subdue 

*  Betide  the  ease  of  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  there  was  another  instance  of  a  noble- 
Baa  asd  a  eootflouier  of  religion,  James  htj,  earl  of  Marlboroagfa,  brought  to  a 
different  aeasa  of  things  npon  real  conviction,  eren  in  foil  health,  some  tine  before  he 
was  killed  in  the  sea-fight,  at  Soathold  Baj,  nnder  the  Poke  of  York  against  the 
Pntoh,  on  the  3d  of  Jane,  1666.  He  wrote  several  letters  to  his  friends,  whom  ho 
was'  conscious  of  having  injured  by  his  iU  example  and  impietj,  urging  them  to  retom 
to  virtae  and  religion,  Mr,  Prince,  in  his  Worthies'  of  Devonshire,  and  Bishop  Ken- 
act,  in  his  Complete  History  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  276,  Hd  edit,  have  published  one 
of  thaae  letters,  written  to  Sir  Hugh  Pollard,  comptroUer  of  the  honsehold :  and  I  have 
tche  original  of  another  ia  aiy  posseseion,  dated  23d  of  May,  1665,  and  directed  to 
Wilba^  GlaKOck,  Bsq. 
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.the  fltOttUit  betii  otm^m,  hy  kttii  kt  m  stnNig  t  Kgbt  upon  tnr 
mhidj^  and  |»<mrtBg  siich  tdrrifale  coafictieiiB  into  our  coosiHeiiced, 
tbai  we  can  ind  no  ease  b«t  in  tuming  to  God*''  Ht  tbeii  proceed 
to  obviate  the  objectioos  of  tbose^  who  either  denied^  that  there 
had  been  sneh  eianplesv  or  imputed  tlve  behaviour  of  such  persons 
«t  their  dtath>  either  to  a  disturbed  inagitiaHon,  or  to  the  faint 
and  bw  spirkt  of  nen  under  great  bodily  weakaess,  cr  to  their 
natural  cowardiee  and  fear^  or  to  I  know  not  what  foolish  and 
fantastical  design  of  completing  and  finishing  a  wicked  life  with 
an  hypocritical  de^tb.  AH  these  groundless  objections  were  most 
probably  urged  by  the  libertines  of  that  age,  in  opposition  to  the 
coDfetnsions  naturally  arising  against  their  cause,  from  the  repent- 
ance of  so  eminent  a  member  and  professor  of  their  body ;  and 
they  even  subsist  in  some  measure  to  this  day,  and  are  too  often 
made  use  of  to  weaken  the  credh  and  effect  of  Dr.  Burnet's  book 
upon  that  subject,  written  by  the  Earl's  own  direction  on  his  death- 
1>ed.*  TThe  Dean  appears  to  have  revised  and  improved  that  book, 
thice  it  concludes  t  almost  in  the  exa^t  words  of  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Nelson  of  the  2d  of  August,  that  **  God  took  pity  on  the 
Eari,  and  seeing  the  sincerity  of  his  repentance,  would  try  and 
venture  hitn  no  more  in  circumstances  of  temptationi  perhaps  too 
hard  for  human  IVaiity." 

The  rectory  of  Barnes,  in  Surry,  being  vacant  in  August,  1680, 
and  In  the  gift  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's*  Mr.  Nelson 
wrote  to  the  Dean  of  Canterbury  in  fiaivour  of  Mr.  Richard  Kidder. 
This  divine,  sufficiently  known  to  the  world  by  his  writings^ 
especially  his  Demonstration  of  the  Messiah,  was  bom  at  Bright- 
helmstone,  in  Sussex,):  and  educated  at  Emanuel  College,  in 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  chosen  fellow  in  1655,  having  taken 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  in  1652,  and  that  of  master,  in  1656, 
in  which  he  was  incorporated  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  on  the 
18th  of  July,  1658. §  His  first  preferment  was  the  vicarage  of 
Stanground,  tn  the  county  of  Huntragdon,  to  which  he  was  pfe» 
tented  by  his  cotliege,  and  deprived  of  it,  in  1662,  for  not  comply- 
ing with  the  act  of  Uniformity.  ||  But  he  conformed  some  time 
after,  and  in  October,  1664,  was  presented  by  Arthur,  Earl  of 

*  Printed  at  London,  1681,  in  8to.     The  6tb  edition  was  pobliahed  ia  1724. 

t  P.  117.  6th  edit. 

t  Wiltis'a  Surrey  of  the  Cathedrala  of  Lincoln,  Eljr,  &c.  p.  513. 

§  Wood.  Fasti  Oxon.  rol.  li.  ool.  123. 

I  Kenoet'a  RegiaUr  and  Chroniole,  p.  833.  and  Calamj'a  Aoconnt,  p.  371. 
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fis8ei»  to  the  rectory  of  Jtsine^iMrrvay  in  Essex  ;*  and,  on  Ulie 
24tii  of  October,  1674,  instttnted  to  that  of  St.  Martin. Oatwicfa, 
in  London,f  to  which  fce  had  been  elected  by  the  company  of 
merchant  tailors.  He  was  installed  prebendary  of  Norwich  on 
the  16th  of  September,  1681,  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Hezekiah 
Burton.  Soon  after  the  fterohition,  itt  1689,  he  was  made  dean  of 
Peterborough  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Simon  Patriclr,  advanced  to  ^e 
see  of  Chichester;  and,  on  the  dOth  of  August,  1691,  was  conse- 
crated to  the  bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells,  upon  the  deprivation 
of  Dr.  Thomas  Kenn,  for  not  taking  the  oaths  to  their  majesties, 
and  the  refusal  of  Dr.  William  Beveridge  to  succeed  in  the  place 
of  tbe  deprired  bbhop.  He  was  killed  with  bis  lady  in  his  palace 
at  Wells,  by  the  fall  of  a  utack  of  chimnies,  dirring  the  high  wind 
on  the  26th  of  November,  1703.  The  Dean  of  Canterbury's  in- 
tifflale  friendship  witfc,  and  pre-engagement  to.  Dr.  Hezekiah  Bur- 
ton, prevented  his  compliance  with  Mr,  Nelson's  recommendation 
•f  Mr.  Kidder.  *  1  luiow  n<ft,*'  says  lie  in  his  letter  to  that  gentle- 
man from  Canteifmry,  Aug.  15,  W80,  **  hem  Mr.  Griffith  came 
to  understand  me  so  weft ;  but  he  made  a  very  right  judgment, 
wben  he  pitched  upon  you,  as  of  lA  men  most  likely  to  command 
me  in  any  thmg  yon  should  desire.  And  no  man  should  have  been 
more  glad  to  have  gratified  so  worthy  a  person,  as  Mr.  Kfdder. 
But  the  truth  is,  I  was  pre-engaged  ibr  Dr.  Burton,  and  have  writ- 
ten to  Dr.  StiHingffeet,  tmr  dean,  in  hk  l>ehaLlf,  though  I  fear  without 
success,  because  1  understand,  that  my  Lord  of  Danby  (fi-om 
whom  I  received  a  letter  )ast  mght)  hath  engaged  both  the  Dean 
and  Dr.  Turner  for  Dr.  Hawkins  of  the  Tower,  Dr.  Layfield's  J 
son-in-law.  I  had  a  letter  likewise  from  Sir  Gabriel  BKrberts  for 
Mr.  Kidder,  wliom  I  should  be  glad  to  have  been  able  to  obRge. 
But  1  wrote  to  him,  that  I  was  pre-engaged."  However,  Dr.  flaw- 
kins,  whose  interest  with  the  £arl  of  Danby  might  arise  from  hrs 
Lordship's  being  then  prisoner  in  the  Tbwer,  of  which  the  Doctor 
was  chaplain,  faQed  of  his  application  for  the  living,  which  was  giren 
to  Dr.  Burton  ;  but  his  oliice  in  the  Tower  giving  Mm  afterwards 
great  opportunities  of  obliging  the  court,  especially  in  his  attend- 
ance of  Mr.  Edward  'Fhzliarris,  who  was  executed  on  the  1st  of  July, 
1681,  his  interesit  became  so  considerable  with  King  lames  H.  that 

*  Newoourt't  Repeftofriam,  vol.  ii.  p.  480. 
t  IbiU  yol.i.  p.  414. 

X  Vicu-  of  All-hallows  Badung,  knd  arohdeacon  oT  1E«sex^  <w^o  died  about  Jan«« 
«ry,  1680-1. 
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h%  obtaiiied  of  his  Miyesty  the  deanery  of  Chicbe8ter»  upon  the 
death  of  Dr.  George  Stradliog,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1688. 

In  this  letter  of  the  15th  of  August,  and  some  of  the  following 
ones»  the  Dean  of  Canterbury  mentions  Mr.  de  Viel  as  then  with 
him  ;  whom  he  patronized  on  account  of  hb  learning  and  conver- 
sion to  the  protestant  religion.  This  gentleman,  whose  name 
was  Lewis  de  Compaigne  de  Viel,  had  published,  in  1679,  in  He- 
brew, with  a  Latin  version  by  himself,  Catechbmus  Judseorum  in 
Disputatione  et  Dialogo  Magistri  et  Discipuli,  scriptus  ^  R.  Abra- 
hamo  Jagel,  monteSicilis  oriundo,  with  a  Dedication  to  Dr.Compton, 
Bishop  of  London;  and  this,book  was  reprinted  at  Franeker,inl600, 
in  8vo.  He  gave  the  public  likewise  a  Latin  translation  of,  and 
notes  upon,  Rabbi  Moses  Maimonides's  book  De  Sacrificiis,  and 
his  tract  De  Consecratione,  et  de  ratione  intercalandi,  and  Abar- 
banel's  Exordium  sive  Prooemium  in  Leviticum,  printed  at  London, 
in  1688,  in  4to.  He  had  published  abo  at  Paris,  in  1678,  the 
eighth  book  of  Maimonides  De  Cultu  Divino,  with  a  Latin  version^ 
just  before  he  left  France,  where  he  was  the  King's  interpreter  for 
the  Oriental  hinguages.  He  was  born  a  Jew,  but  afterwards  em- 
braced the  popbh  religion^  which  he  at  last  renounced  for  the 
protestant,^  .and  entered  into  the  communion  of  the  church  of 
England,  whither  he  retired  about  the  year  1679.  There  was  an- 
other learned  man  almost  of  the  same  name,  Charles  Marie  de  Viel, 
D.D.  of  the  university  of  Angers,  who  was  likewise  bom  a  Jew  at 
Mets,  in  Lorraine ;  but,  being  converted  to  Christianity,  while  he 
was  very  young,  became  a  canon-regular of^St  Augustin,  and  prior  of 
St.  Ambrose,  at  Melun ;  which  preferments  he  quitted,  and  declared 
himself  a  protestant,  and  took  refuge  in  England,f  where  he  preach- 
ed among  the  anabaptbts  in  1685.}  He  had  publbhed,  while  he 
was  in  France,  commentaries  in  Latin,  upon  the  Gospels  of  St.  Mat- 
thew and  Mark,  the  Canticles,  and  the  Prophet  Joel ;  as  be  did 
one  in  the  same  language  in  England  upon  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
printed  at  London,  1684,  in  4to*  and  published  there  the  year  fol- 
lowing in  Englbh. 

The  Dean  of  Canterbury  was  returned  from  thence  to  London, 
in  October,  1680,  whence  he  wrote  on  the  19th  of  that  month  to 
Mr.  Nelson,  then  at  Dryfield,  near  Cirencester,  in  Gloucestershire, 

•  BuiolMoU  BibUolheoa  JUbbinica,  ton.  Ui.  n.  847.  fol.  843. 
t  Id.  ibid.  Aud^Bajle,  Nomrelle  de  U  Repabliqae  dec  LeUret,  Deoemb.  1684. 
trt  xi.  p.  518.  ud  Sept  1685,  vt.  xi,  p.  )029f 
I  Id.  p.  10^9. 
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in  aiiBwer  to  a  letter  received  from  that  geotlejnan  the  dty  before^ 
la  which  he  had  mentioned  a  report  spread  to  the  Dean's  disadvan- 
tage, with  regard  to  some  alterations,  which  had  been  made  in  his 
cathedral,  and  containing  probably  some  insini/ations  of  his  disin* 
elination  to  the  usual  ornaments  in  such  buildings.  *'  And  now/ 
replies  he,  **  it  is  time  to  be  sensible  of  the  kind  concernment  yoa 
are  pleased  to  express  for  me  in  your  letter.  Your  conjecture  is 
very  right.  We  only  took  down  the  sun  over  the  screen  behind  the 
communion  table,  which  was  done  with  so  little  noise,  that  several 
days  passed  before  it  was  taken  notice  of  to  be  removed ;  and  no- 
thing done  besides,  not  so  much  as  the  table  stirred  out  of  its  place. 
I  have  often  heard  the  same,  which  you  write,  but  have  no  great 
reason  to  be  troubled,  when  I  consider  how  undeserved  a  share  of 
good  report  I  have  had  the  fortune  to  meet  withal."  In  this  letter 
he  takes  notice,  that  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  were  to  begin 
their  vojage  for  Scotland  the  next  day,  '*  upon  a  sudden  resolution,'' 
adds  he,  "  of  the  council,  as  seems  to  us.  A  few  days  will  proba- 
bly make  much  more  news/'  Their  royal  highnesses  accordingly 
left  Whitehall,  on  the  20th  of  October,  and  embarked  at  Woolwich^ 
the  King  being  advised  by  hb  council  to  part  with  the  Duke,  since 
it  would  be  impossible  to  support  hkm  during  the  session  of  the 
parliament,  which  met  the  day  following  in  a  temper  very  un- 
HivoDrable  to  his  royal  highness,  who  wais  now  become  extremely 
obnoxious  to  the  nation  in  general,  and  had  been  just  before  pre- 
sented at  the  King's  Bench  bar,  in  Westminster  Hall,  as  a  popish  re- 
cusant, by  a  bill  in  form,  offered  by  the  Earls  of  Huntii^on  and 
Shaftesbury,  the  Lords  Grey  of  Werk,  Brandon-Qerad,  Russel, 
and  Cavendish,  and  several  considerable  gentlemen ;  though,  by 
the  sudden  dismission  of  the  grand  jury,  the  matter  had  no  conse- 
quence in  the  forms  of  the  court.  And  the  Dean  himself  was  so 
deeply  affected  with  a  just  apprehension  of  the  danger  of  a  popish 
successor  to  the  civil  as  well  as  religious  liberties  of  hb  country, 
that  he  could  not  but  wish  success  to  the  Exclusion  bill,  which  had 
been  stopped  in  the  preceding  session  of  parhament  b  May,  1679, 
by  hb  Majesty's  prorogation,  and  was  now  resumed,  and  passed 
the  Commons  by  a  great  minority,  but  thrown  out  at  the  second 
reading  in  the  house  of  peers  by  sixty-three  against  thirty,  only 
three  of  eleven  bishops  then  present  giving  their  votes  for  it^  Dr. 
Compton,  bbhop  of  London,  being  one  of  those  three*  The  Dean's 
zeal  for  it  indeed  was  such,  that  he  employed  his  interest  with  Sa^ 
ville^vbcount  (afterwards  marqnb)  of  Hallifax,  to  divert  his  Lordship 
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from  Us  f«lieiDent  opposition  to  it  *>  %ai6,  fdien  the  €l«rg7  of  Lo»* 
ckHi  agreed  upon  an  address  to  the  King,  opon  his  Majesty's  do- 
elarmg  in  his  answer  of  the  4th  of  January,  168^,  to  the  address  of 
the  Commons,  that  he  could  not  consent  to  snch  a  bill,  the  Dean 
refused  to  sign  that  address  of  his  brethren.^  He  takes  notice  of 
this  situation  of  public  affairs  in  a  letter  from  London  of  the  5th  of 
January,  168^,  to  Mr.  Nelson,  who  bad  written  to  him  from  Paris» 
where  he  was  just  arrived.  *'  His  Majesty,"  says  he,  **  and  hi» 
House  of  Commons,  still  diifer  about  the  point  of  exclusion.  They 
will  give  any  thing  for  that,  and  his  Majesty  any  thing  but  that."* 
But  these  disputes  were  soon  determined  by  a  dissolution  of  that 
parliament  on  the  l^h  of  that  month,  and  of  the  succeeding  one, 
summoned  at  Oxford  on  the  14th  of  March  following,  aAer  a  §9§^ 
sion  of  only  seven  days,  which  was  tlie  last  in  that  reign. 

In  this  letter  the  Dean  congratulates  Mr.  Nelson  upon  his  eseip« 
from  a  storm  at  sea,  in  which  three  merchant  ships  in  the  Downa 
were  cast  away,  and  his  safe  arrival  at  Paris,  *^  which,**  says  he, 
"  together  with  the  sight  of  the  great  King,  roust  needs  mak« 
amends  for  all  the  difficulties  and  distresses  of  your  journey."  He 
observes,  likewise,  tliat  the  oomet  had  appeared  in  London  Tery 
plain  for  several  nights,  with  a  stream  much  of  the  length  described 
by  Mr.  Nelson  :  and  he  adds  his  compliments  and  thanks  to  his 
learned  friend  and  companion,  Mr.  Edmund  Halley.  ^'  i  have  not 
yet,''  says  he,  **  re«etvtd  his  favour ;  but  shall  be  glad  to  see  any 
thing  of  his,  and  much  more,  to  be  able  to  understand  it.*'  What 
Mr.  Halley  intended  to  write  to  the  Dean  was  probably,  upon  the 
sukjeet  of  that  comet,  whiith  that  great  astronomer  first  ^iceived 
in  the  midway  between  Calais  and  Paris,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Nelson,  with  whooi  he  had  contracted  a  fHendship  fW>m  their  ehikU 
hood,  as  himself  observes  in  his  Account  of  Mr.  Dodwell's  book 
De  Cyclis,  addressed  to  that  gentleman^  and  printed  in  1715,  al  the 
end  of  Mr.  Brokesbys  life  of  Mr.  Dodweil,  dedicated  likewise  ta 
Mr.  Nelson.  This  oomet,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  which  had 
eTcr  been  observed,  and  the  same  that  appeared  the  yearof  Julina 
CsBsar's  death,  the  period  of  its  revolution  being  &7d  years,  af* 
fevded  Mr.  Halley  an  important  subject  of  inquiry,,  and  produced 
Lis  Syoopsift  Coasetarom,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  1ms  werka. 
For  in  this  piece,  upon  the  foundation  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton'aprin* 
ciples,  be  reduces  the  path  or  orbit  of  this  species  of  planets  to  a 
simple  parabola,  having  the  sun  for  one  focus,  in  common  wkh  the 

•  Banet'f  Hislorj  of  his  Own  Time,  toI.  i.  p.  459.  t  Life,  p.  IT. 
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ellipMfl  defcribed  bj  the  motioii  of  the  ordinary  planets ;  whidt 
gieiidy  &cilitates  the  calculation  of  comets,  atid  in  a  single  page 
has  oomprised  the  result  of  almost  infinite  application,  exhib^ng 
in  one  table  the  nodes,  perihelia,  distances,  and  course  of  twenty- 
four  comets,  the  most  considerable  and  most  accurately  describecU 
He  was  now  fiunous  over  Elirope,  though  he  was  but  four-and^ 
twenty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  liis  jonrtiey  to  France,  whither 
he  went  to  visitthe  learned;  for  wbieh  purpose  he  likewise  passed  ' 
thence  ioto  Italy.  Afteir  hk  first  ednciiitioo  at  Bt  Paul's  sehool, 
and  an  vncommon  progress,  not  only  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  He^ 
brew  languages,  bnt  also  in  geometfy  and  astronomy,  he  was  ad<- 
nitted  in  1678,  at  seventeen,  int6  Qiieen's  College,  Oikfbrd ;  and, 
having  at  nineteen  published  his  direct  and  geometrical  ihethod  of 
finding  the  aphelia  and  exc^tricity  of  planets,  his  merit  recom- 
mended him  to  King  Charles  II*  who  sent  him  to  St.  Helena,  ill 
November,  1670^  to  make  a  Cfataiogue  of  the  stars  of  the  southern 
hemisphere,  whence  he  returned  in  atitnmn,  1^8,  and  was,  on 
the  9d  of  December  following,  created  master  of  arts,  having  been, 
on  the  dOth  of  November,  elected  .a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society ; 
find  hi  1^9  made  a  voyage  to  Dantaic,  to  converse  v<^itb  the  cele. 
bialed  Heveh*B8«  The  subsequent  history  of  this  excellent  astro* 
ttomer^  matheantieian,  and  philosopher,  whose  variots  pieces,  dt9- 
pcntd  in  the  Tnmsactions  of  the  Royal  Soeigjy,^d  other  books^ 
wonkl>  if  collected  and  rcfmblished,  be  a  vsmiable  present  to  the 
piMie,  may  be  seen  in  the  eulogy  upon  him  by  Mons.  Mairan,  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  His  liie^ 
as  wdl  at  that  of  his  friend,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  was  extended  to  an 
uneonuBon  age,  being  himself  an  instance  of  an  observation,  which 
I  have  often  heard  him  make,  that  a  studious  manner  of  life  gene- 
rally cootribHtes  to  a  long  <me,  by  keeping  a  man,  as  he  expressed 
it,  ont  of  hatnfs  veay. 

The  Deaa  concludes  his  letter  to  Mr.  Nelson  in  terms,  which 
shewed  the  highest  i^gard  for  him.  '*  If  I  were  able,"  says  hef,  ^  I 
need  not  to  advise  you  in  any  thing,  so  well  am  I  assured  of  yonr 
virtae  and  good  conduct.  I  prtty  for  you  cotftinuftfly,  thtft  God 
wotld  preserve  you,  and  return  you  safe  and  Ihe  same  to  us,  and 
give  yo«i  all  the  advantages  you  expected,  and  will,  I  am  sure,  enh 
deavont  to  make  by  your  trarels.  I  never  knew  bow  to  part  from 
3Fou«  bnt  my  business  calls  me  off." 

His  n^t  letter  b  dated  from  London,  the  7th  of  March;  ]66f, 
in  which  he  thanks  Mr.  Nel^oli  for4ris  two  letters,  and  his  account 
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of  the  occurrences  in  France ; ''  among  which,"  says  he,  ^  nothing 
pleased  me.  better  than  the  condescension  of  your  great  cardbal, 
in  honouring  your  St.  Bartholomew's  fair  with  so  secular  a  kind  of 
presence  and  demeanour.''    With  regard  to  the  state  of  things  in 
England  at  that  time,  which  was  a  week  before  the  meeting  o£  the 
parliament  at  Oxford,  he  observes — ''  I  hope  our  affairs  are  not  in 
so  deplorable  a  condition  as  Ihey  are  reported  at  Paris.    It  may 
yet  come  to  our  turn  to  talk  of  our  neighbours  with  as  much  pity» 
though  perhaps  with  less  pleasure.    Most  of  our  elections  for  the 
next  parliament  are  over,  almost  without  any  drinking  or  expense, 
which  is  great  news ;  and  generally  the  same  persons  are  chosen 
again."  He  then  takes  notice,  **  that  there  was  little  progress  made 
the  last  pailiament  towards  a  reconciliation  of  dissenters.    Two 
bilb  were  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  to  that  purpose  ; 
the  one  called  a  Bill  of  Indulgence,  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the* 
~  laws  towards  those  who  could  not  come  into  the  national  consti- 
tution ;  the  other,  of  Union,  by  which  the  new  subscriptions  were 
to  be  taken  away,  and  the  ceremonies  left  indifferent.   I  never  saw 
the  bills,  but  this  was  the  substance  of  them ;  which,  so  fiir  as  I 
can  learn,  pleased  neither  side.  The  bishops  thought  this  too  much, 
and  the  dissenters  too^  little.    I  bave  no  great  hopes  of  any  good 
issue  of  this  matter,  till  the  minds  of  men  become  more  calm."  The 
Bill  for  Uniting  the  King's  Protestant  Subjects,  referred  to  in  this 
letter,  and  read  tor  ihe  first  time  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
21st  of  December,  1680,  meeting  with  a  strong  opposition  there, 
another  was  brought  in  for  exempting  the  protestant  dissenters  from 
the  penalties  imposed  on  the  papists,  by  the  act  of  the  35tfa  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  this  passed  both  houses :  but,,  on  the  day  of 
the  prorogation  of  the  parliament,  when  it  ought  to  have  been  of- 
fered to  the  King,  for  his  assent,  it  was  withdrawn  by  the  clerk  of 
the  crown,  by  his  Miyesty's  particnlar  orders;*  an  offence  which 
was  moved  to  be  inquired  into  in  the  subsequent  parliiment  at  Ox- 
ford,  the  sudden  dissolution  of  which  prevented  that  and  all  other 
inquiries. 

In  this  letter  the  Dean  inclosed  for  Mr.  Halley  some  observa- 
tions of  Mr.  Hill,  of  Canterbury,  "  not  a  learned,  but  a  very  indus- 
trious man,"  upon  the  late  comet,  which  he  told  the  Dean  within 
a  fortnight  past,  appeared  then,  but  was  very  little.  The  post, 
script  mentions  Dr.  Zachary  Cradock's  being  elected  provost  of . 
Eton  College,  as  he  was  by  the  fellows  upon  the  death  of  Dr^  Ah 

*  BuHMt,  vol.  i.  p.  495. 
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lettree,  in  January  preceding,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Waller,  the  poet, 
wiiose  pretensions  were  set  aside  by  a  determination  of  the  privy- 
council  on  the  22d  of  February,  that  no  person  could  be  provost^ 
who  was  not  capable  of  taking  the  care  of  souls.  This  eminent  di- 
tine,  who  was  admired  in  his  own  time  for  his  uncommon  talents 
of  discoursing  from  the  pulpit  with  the  greatest  copiousness  and 
rivacity,  without  notes  or  preparation,  is  scarce  known  to  the  pre- 
sent age,  except  by  the  high  character  given  of  him  by  his  contem- 
poraries, and  two  of  his  sermons,  one  on  Eccles.  ix.  2,  published 
by  command  of  King  Charles  II.  before  whom  it  was  preached, 
February  10,^167^ ;  and  another  on  1  Tim.  i.  5,  intitled.  The  great 
Had  and  Design  of  Christianity,  printed  several  years  after  his  death, 
from  a  copy  said  to  be  given  by  him  to  one  of  his  friends.  He  had 
been  educated  in  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  gained  so 
universal  an  esteem  by  his  learning  and  piety,  that  Dr.  Cudworth 
wrote,  on  the  27th  of  October,  1656,  in  the  strongest  terms  in  hb 
fiivonr  to  Secretary  Thurlow,  to  recommend  him  to  the  Protector, 
that  he  might  be  appointed  chi^lain  to  the  English  factory  at 
Lisbon.*  Some  years  after  the  Restoration,  he  was  made  canon- 
residentiary  of  Chichester,  being  installed  on  the  11th  of  February, 
1669-70,  and  elected  fellow  of  Eton  College,  on  the  2d  of  Decem- 
ber, 1672 ;  and,  having  enjoyed  the  provostship  about  fourteen 
years,  died  on  the  16th  of  October,  1696,  in  the  sixty-second  year 
af  his  age.f 

Mr.  Nelson  was  still  at  Paris  in  the  latter  end  of  April,  1681, 
whence  he  wrote  two  letters  to  the  Dean,  acquainting  him  with  a 
proposal  which  had  been  made  to  him,  for  the  purchase  of  a  place 
at  court.  The  offer  came  from  Mr.  Henry  Saville,  brother  of  George, 
Viscount  Halifax*  and  envoy-extraordinary  from  the  King  to  the 
court  of  France,  and  sworn  vice-ohamberlain  of  the  King's  house* 
hold  September,  1680.  He  was  now  in  England,  whence  he  had  pro- 
bably wrote  to  Mr.  Nelson  upon  that  a£hir,  which  was  by  no  means 
an  agreeable  one  to  his  uncle.  Sir  Gabriel  Roberts,  or  to  the  Dean» 
for  reasons  which  will  i4>pear  in  his  apswer  from  London,  on  the 
28tb  of  April,  1681.  <'  But  now,''  says  he,  ^'  to  the  main  busi- 
ness, to  which  I  find  your  uncle  so  absolutely  averse,  that  he  did 
not  think  it  fit  your  mother  should  be  acquainted  with  it  It  is 
w#  if  you  escape  chiding  from  him.  As  for  myself,  than  whom 
no  person  in  the  world  can  wbh  you  better,  since  you  are  pleased 

*  Tknrlow'i  State  Papon,  toI.  t.  p.  599,  5tS. 
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to  Impose  tlMl  kind  confidenoe  io  me,  as  to  ask  my  adrioe,  I  will 
fiulkfiilly  five  it  la  the  present  ancertaioty  of  tbtogs,  I  would  not 
iiave  you  venture  so  eonsiderable  a  sum  as  those  places  go  at ;  and^ 
unless  somebody  grow  better,  which  I  hope  God  will  grant,  the 
temptatioBSt  to  whieh  a  man  must  be  exposed  in  that  statioib  are 
like  to  be  80  Tioknt,  as  would  set  the  firmest  virtue  bard,  even  my 
ftieod'Sy  of  whom  I  have  so  good  an  opinion.  Your  mother  hath 
but  just  mastered  the  trouble  of  your  absence,  which,  I  understand 
by  your  aunt  Hanger,  was  for  a  great  while  very  grievous  to  her; 
ajad  there^re  you  will,  I  am  sure,  be  very  tender  of  giving  any  new 
Qooasion.  I  will  wait  upon  Mr.  Saville,  and  make  the  best  ac^now^ 
lodgments  I  can  of  his  great  civilities  and  favours  to  you,  and  let 
him  know  how  your  friends  stand  affected  in  this  matter,  to  whose 
judgment  and  determination  you  have  referred  it." 

He  expresses  in  this  letter  his  satisfaction  in  what  Mr.  Nelson 
bad  written  to  him  concerning  Mons.  Claude,  minister  of  the 
]f  rench  protestant  church  at  Chareaton,  near  Paris,  and  one  of  the 
aUest  managers  of  the  controversy  against  that  of  Rome,  which  that 
age  produced.  *'  I  am  very  gted,"  saith  the  Dean,  ^*  Mons.  Claude 
hath  resolved,  as  I  think,  the  wiser  way,  thou^  I  hear  he  halh 
written  to  Mr.  Baxter  a  very  kind  and  honest  kitlcr,  m  which  he 
wishes  that  the  bishops  would  shew  them*  more  Aivour ;  but  withal 
tdls  him,  that  he  cannot  see  how  they  can  be  acquitted  of  schism; 
which  letter,  I  believe,  tbey  will  hardly  print"  This  seems  to  re* 
fer  to  Mobs.  Claude's  having  been  consulted  about  that  time, 
among  other  eminent  French  divines,  by  both  parties,  on  the  dis- 
putes between  the  church  of  England  and  the  nonconformists,  and 
particulaily  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  to  whom  he  wrote  an  an- 
swer, dated  at  Paris,  November  29th,  IMO,  N.S.;  which,  being 
printed  bk  the  appendix  to  Dr.  StiUingfleet's  Unreasonableness  of 
Separation,t  at  London,  1681,  contrary  to  his  design  or  expect»- 
tinn  of  seeng  it  made  public,  he  wrote  another  letter  t  to  a  lady 
Q?om  Paiia^  April  16th,  1681,  in  which  he  farther  explained  his  sen- 
timents upon  the  subject  of  his  former  4etter,  condemnmg  the  ex- 
cesses of  both  sides,  and  wishing  they  would  submit  to  a  just  and 
reasonable  accommodation. 

The  Mxt  letter  of  the  Dean  to  Mr.  Nelson,  then  at  Sanmnr,  was 
written  ipom  London,  on  the  dd  of  June,  1681,  and  rektes  to  the 
main  snbjeot  of  his  former,  the  offer  to  that  gentleman  of  a  place 

*  Tb«  diisentem.  t  Page  497. 
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ft!  court  '*  I  wlsb,''  tayt  1m,  ^  your  good  opiokni  ofmy  jndgineat 
were  %»  well  grounded  is  tliftt  of  my  sincere  friendship  aiid  affiecHon 
lor  yon  aiost  certainly  is.  Your  mother  is  perleetly  well  satisfied, 
as  I  toM  her  she  had  great  reason,  since  yon  referred  yourself  to 
the  advice  and  judgment  of  your  friends ;  by  which  I  assured  her 
yo«  wodd  roost  certainly  govern  your  resolution.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  see  Eogfauid  so  bvppy,  as  that  the  0burt  may  be  a  fit  place  for 
yon  to  live  in.  I  waited  on  the  ambassador,  and  made  the  best 
acknowledgments  to  him  I  could  of  his  great  &vours  and  civiKties 
to  you,  and  particularly  in  that  kind  offer  he  had  made  you.  But 
I  told  him,  that  your  friends  had  no  mind  to  it,  especially  as  things 
BOW  are;  and  I  knew  you  wouhi  do  nothing  against  their  inelin»> 
lion :  with  which  he  was  well  satisfied,  dechuing  the  very  great 
kindness  and  esteem  he  had  for  you,  and  for  your  friend,  Mr.  Hal- 
ley  ;  in  which  I  did  not  contradict  him." 

The  sincere  concern  which  the  Dean  always  felt  for  his  friends^ 
made  him  neglect  no  opportuoities  of  suggesting  to  them  proper 
advice,  when  their  virtue,  reputation,  or  interest,  required  such  an 
interposition :  and  this  office  he  knew  how  to  discharge  with  aU  the 
skiU  and  delicacy  necessary  to  prevent  any  just  offence.  Of  this 
kind  IB  the  following  letter,  entered  in  short-hand  in  his  common 
place  book,  written  to  Sir  Thomas  Colepepper,  bart  of  Kent,  and 
dated  July  12th,  1081. 

'*  HONOUBKB  SIB, 

"  I  was  heartily  troubled  I  was  from  home  when  you  did  me  the 
honour  of  a  yisit  in  London :  and  the  more,  because  I  lost  tiie  op- 
portunity I  had  long  wished  for,  of  having  some  discourse  with  you 
in  relation  to  yourself;  being  so  perfectly  persuaded  of  your  good 
disposition,  as  to  believe  you  would  not  take  it  amiss,  that  I,  who 
have  known  you  from  your  tender  years,  and  being  always  a  great 
well-wisher  to  your  family,  should  be  concerned  for  your  welfare : 
and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  waited  upon  you  at  your  lodgings  with 
a  design  to  obtain  your  leave,  humbly  to  offer  some  advice  to  you, 
which  I  then  Inrbote  lo  do^  because  I  could  not  ia  civility  detain 
you  so  loQg  uBdrest  Wh«t  I  could  not  theo  say,  I  crave  leave 
now  to  write. 

**  I  resMttber  I  said  to  you,  that  I  had  hoped  before  that  time 
to  have  seen  you  aMiried  and  aettled  at  Canterbury.    Not  that  t 
had  in  my  mind  any  body  to  propose  to  yoii^  but  because  I  conai- . 
dered,  ^t  the  hopes  of  your  hmity  rested  upon  you ;  aad»  if  you 
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will  give  nie  Imve  to  use  to  much  freedom,  that  yoa  are  now  in  die 
slippery  and  dangerous  part  of  life,  exposed  to  many  and  powerfal 
temptations,  especially  in  so  licentious  an  age :  and,  therefore,  I ' 
should  have  been  glad  to  have  seen  you  secured  against  this  dan- 
ger by  that  means. 

**  I  doubt  not  but  you  believe  and  consider,  that  after  this  there 
is  another  life ;  to  secure  the  happiness  whereof,  no  care;  no  dili- 
gence can  be  too  great :  and  I  have  good  hope  that  you  are  not  yet 
entangled  in  any  very  bad  course.  But  if  any  of  the  vices,  to  which 
youth  is  incident,  have  gained  never  so  httle  upon  you,  for  God's 
sake,  and  your  own,  resolve  presently  to  rescue  your  life.  Ask  par- 
don of  God  for  what  is  past,  and  the  assistance  of  his  grace  for  the 
future ;  neither  of  which  he  will  deny  to  a  sincere  and  well-resolved 
mind. 

**  And  be  pleased  to  consider,  that  the  further  men  proceed  in 
any  thing  that  is  bad,  they  put  themselves  so  much  the  more  out 
of  God's  protection  and  their  own  power,  and. their  retreat  must 
every  day  become  more  difficult.  But,  above  all,  that  whatever  the 
pleasure  of  sin  may  be,  it  cannot  be  a  wise  thing  to  please  ourselves 
for  a  little  while,  at  the  intolerable  price  of  being  miserable  for 
ever. 

^*  You  see,  sir,  that  I  am  contented  to  venture  your  dbpleasure 
to  prevent  your  danger;  and  yet  I  promise  myself,  that  your  good- 
ness and  patience  will  pardon  the  presumption  of  this  advice,  when 
I  have  told  you,  that  it  proceedeth  from  so  much  good-will,  that  if 
your  own  good  had  beeu'to  counsel  you,  though  he 

would  have  done  it  with  more  skill,  he  could  not  have  done  it  with 
more  kindness.  I  pray  God  it  may  have  the  effect  which  I  so  ear- 
nestly wish.  I  entreat  you  to  give  my  very  humble  service  to  my 
^^^y$  your  mother,  and  to  believe  that  I  am,  with  the  greatest  sb. 
cerity  and  respect, 

**  Your  most  faithful  and  humble  servant, 

"  J.  T.** 

During  the  course  of  this  summer  he  lost  one  of  hts  two  daugh- 
ters; upon  which  occasion  Mr.  Nelson  having  condoled  with  him 
in  one  of  his  letters^  the  Dean,  in  his  answer  firom  London,  Novem- 
ber 7,  1681,  thanked  that  gentleman  for  his  compassionate  sense 
of  his  loss,  **  which,"  says  he,  '*  went  very  near  me.  But  God's 
•rill  is  always  best,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  she  is  infinitely  more 
happy  and  safe,  than  she  could  have  been  in  any  condition  in  this 
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worid.  It  hath  frfeased  God^since  that,,  to  add  another  great  afiie- 
tiooy  by  Uie  death  of  my  worthy  friend^  Dr.  Burton.  About  tea 
days  ago»  Mr.  Gouge,  another  exceUent  man,  died  in  his  sleep,  as 
is  thought^  of  apoplexy.  But  I  ought  not  to  entertain  you  with 
such  dismal  things,  if  I  had  any  thing  better  to  write  you  from 
henoe.'' 

The  death  of  Mr*  Thomas  Oouge  called  upon  the  Dean  to  per- 
form the  last  duty  to  his  memory,  by  preaching  his  funeral  serraoa 
on  the  4th  of  November,  at  St.  Ann's,  Blackfriars,  in  which  he  has 
done  justice  to  the  character  of  that  pious  and  charitable  mai^ 
who  had  been  vicar  of  St  Sepulchre's,  in  London,  about  four-and- 
twenty  years,  till  he  was  ejected  in  1662  for  not  submitting  to  the 
act  of  Uniformity.  He.  insists  with  a  peculiar  satisfaction  upon  Mr. 
Gouge's  *'  disposition  ready  to  embrace  and  oblige  all  men ;  allow- 
ing others  to  differ  from  him,  even  in  opinions,  that  were  very  dear 
to  him ;  and  provided  men  did  but  fear  God,  and  work  righteous- 
ness, he  loved  them  heartily,  how  distant  soever  from  him  in  judg- 
ment about  things  less  necessary :  in  all  which  he  is  very  worthy  to  be 
a  pattern  for  men  of  all  persuasions  whatsoever."  But  Mr.  Gouge's 
most  eminent  distinction  was  his  unwearied  diligence  in  doing 
good,  in  which  he  had  a  most  singular  sagacity  and  prudence  in 
contriving  the  most  effectual  means 'for  it;  one  branch  of  which 
was  the  procuring  the  Bible,  Liturgy,  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  and 
other  good  books,  to  be  printed  in  the  Welch  language,*  and  dis. 

*  A  passage  So  the  Dean's  Sermon,  relating  to  the  state  of  Wales  at  that  time,  hav^ 
log  been  excepted  to,  the  reader  will  find  a  fall  Tindicg^on  of  it  in  the  following  let< 
ter  of  a  very  learned  and  worthy  olergjnutn  :— 

"   SIR, 

"  Jn  the  History  of  Wales,  pi^isbed'  by  Mr.  William  Wynne,  IsUow  of  Jesnt 
College,  Oxford,  in  1697,  p.  338,  there  is  a  passage,  which,  as  it  is  not  a  little  inja* 
riois  to  the  memory  of  that  excellent  prelate,  whose  life  yoa  aro  writing,  may  de- 
senre  a  remark  or  two,  and  is  as  follows : 

'  ['*  Aad  here,  by  the  bye,  I  cannot  bat  obMnre  what  a  reverend  writer  has  lately 
insmnated,  relatbg  to  the  Christian  religioirplanted  in  Wales.  For  that  learned  per- 
son, in  his  Faneral  Sermon  upon  Mr.  Goage,  would  fain  induce  the  world  to  beliere, 
that  Christianily  was  Tery  oomtpt  and- imperfect >mong  the  Wdoh,  before  it  was  pn- 
riifd  by  that,  whom  he  terms  '  apostolical  man.'  Whereas  it  is  notoriously  evi- 
dent, that  si|ice  the  Beformstion  was  settled  in  that  oowdtry,  and  the  Bible,  with  the 
book  of  Common  Prayer,  translated  into  the  Welch  tongne,  no  place  has  been  more 
exact,  in  keeping  to  the  strict  nibric  And  eonstitoUon  of  the  chnrbh  of  England,  both 
as  to  the  snbstance  and  form  of  worship.] 

"  I  apfffehend  this  matter  may  be  placed  in  a  jast  light,  by  the  following  short 
aeeonnt,  which  I  draw  from  good  ftatbority.    Mr.  G«ige,  being  aathorised  by  the 
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pened  among  the  people  of  that  country ;  towards  tke  imprtt^km 
of  the  first  of  which  the  Dean  himself  oontributed  fifty  pounds.* 

The  suspicion  and  danger  of  that  time  prevented  him  from  cn^ 
(ering  mto  a  detail  a£  facts  or  reasonings  upon  public  affiun  in  let^ 
ters^  which  were  to  travel  so  fiir  at  those  to  Mr*  Nelson  i  and  io 
that  above  cited  he  only  says,  ^^  we  are,  as  you  left  us,,  between 
hope  and  fear  what  will  become  of  us.    The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury 


bitbops  of  our  elmrob,  and  haying  great  enconn^ment  firom  th«  nobility  and  gentiy 
«f  Wales,  as  well  as  fh>m  manj  t>eraona  of  disthiction  in  England,  went  into  a  conn- 
ttj,  where,  at  that  tiMe,  there  was  great  need  of  preaohing,  and  where  he  feunl  hk 
own  eadea? onn  in  that  waj  to  be  both  aoceptable  and  naefol  to  man j  of  the  poer  in* 
habitants,  especial] jr  in  those  parts  where  this  method  of  inslraction  had  for  a  long 
course  of  jears  been  considerably  neglected.  Bat  where  there  was  no  saoh  need  (as 
in  sereral  places,  it  is  presomed,  there  was  not),  he  was  very  well  contented,  as  the 
preacher  at  bls.ftineral  obsenres,  to  hear  others  pentoade  men  to  goodness,  and  t6 
practise  it  himaeUl  New  this  bebif  the  cMe,  I  emmet  bat  be  sorry  to  see  it  mhtt^ 
presented  in  the  passage  I  hsTC  eited ;  where  the  anthdr  not  only  Aews  leea  reepeot 
than  was  due  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Aroiibbhop,  but  giree  his  W4>rds  a  ton* 
of  which  they  do  not  seem  to  be  fiiirly  capable;  as  may  easily  be  discerned,  on  oom- 
paring  what  this  gentleman  says,  with  what  is  said  in  the  Semon  to  which  he  refets ; 
wherein  I  eairaot  find  any  intimation,  snob  as  this  writer  had  tangbt  me  to  expect, 
that  Christianity  wb»  rer'y  eomqpt  and  imperfeet  ia  Wales,  before  the  apostelieal  Mn 
Gouge  went  thither  to  porify  it.  The  trae  reanon  of  his  going  tfaiiher  (beekfos  his 
bestowinff  much  alms  among  the  people)  has  been  giren  flboTe,  and  is  more  largaljr 
displayed  in  the  Sermon  itself;  to  which,  as  for  as  I  can  see,  no  just  exeeption  can 
be  made,  in  this  respect,  by  any  critic  who  is  inclined  to  be  candid.  And  the  aooonnt 
given  of  the  nnhappy  state  of  religion  in  Wales,  by  the  late  Dr.  Saunders  (a  very 
knowing  and  worthy  naiire  of  that  principality),  folly  Justifies  the  sermon,  and  Bfr« 
Gouge's  errand.  But  even  supposing  (what  need  not^  I  think,  be  supposed,  or  at 
least  cannot  be  honourably  inferred  from  any  thing  whidi  Dr.  Tillotson  hath  said) 
that  Christianity  was  indeed  ooimpt  in  some  instances,  and  imperfect  in  others,  with- 
in that  principality,  before  the  charitable  Mr.  Gouge  made  hb  jommeys  thither,  I  do 
not  see  that  the  hislorian  has  either  disprored  the  supposed  foot,  or  given  any  satis- 
footory  answer  to  the  point,  by  obeerving,  thai  the  inbabitsnCs  were  very  exact  in  their 
adherence  to  the  rubrics  and  other  constitutions  of  oar  eburoh.  The  parity  and  per* 
foetion  of  Ohristianity  doth  not  altogether  eonsait  in  these ;  and  both  may  be  carried 
forther,  by  preaching,  by  catechisbg,  by  dispersing  good  books,  and  such  other  piooa 
methods  as  were  used  1^  Mr.  Gouge,  when  he  tiav etted  into  those  parts.  So  that, 
npon  the  whole,  I  am  apt  to  think  hia  ohartlaUe  hibours  deserved  a  more  gratefol 
acknowledgment,  and  the  Sermon  at  has  foaernl  n  less  invidieos  treatment,  than  |^ 
-have  met  with  from  this  aathor ;  of  whom  I  shiJl  only  say  forther,  that  I  cannot  hot 
wish  he  had  either  forborne  his  ceaaore  upon  two  soeh  eieellent  Men  (sinoe  it  was  at 
lean  needless,  which  is  the  soAest  thing  I  can  say),  er  had  deliveved  It  in  terms  leea 
derogatory  to  characters  so  justly  esteemed,  and  more  expressive  ef  that  good* 
■atare  which  I  am  inclined  to  expect*  and  always  glad  Io  And,  in  an  ancient  Briton." 
•  Ufiinf  Mr. Thomas  Fismia,  p.  ^.  EdU.  Leodon,  1698. 
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■i^kes  nost  discourse  at  present,  whose  trial  or  enlargemetit  b  ex- 
pected some  time  this  term."  That  Earl  had  been  committed  to 
ti^  Tower  on  the  2d  o£  Jnly,  1681,  for  high  treason ;  and,  though 
the  grand  jury  had  found  the  bill  against  him  ignoramus,  on  the 
84th  of  November,  yet  he  was  not  discharged  from  his  bail  till  the 
13th  of  February  following;  and  in  November,  1682,  heretjred  to 
Holland,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  on  the  22d  of  Ja- 
nuary, 168f. 

Mr.  Nelson  being  returned  to  Paris  in  his  way  home,  the  Dean 
wrote  to  him  from  London  on  the  5th  of  July,  1682,  in  which  let- 
ter he  speaks  of  the  situation  of  the  public  as  full  of  distraction 
and  discontent ;  and  observes,  that  he  had  heard  of  Mons.  Amaud's 
book  about  the  plot,  but  had  not  seen  it :  and  adds,  ^*  it  is  much 
10  wise  a  man  should  think  fit  to  intermeddle  in  the  affairs  of  ano- 
ther country,  and  of  which  he  can  have  but  a  partial  information." 
This  book  of  Mon.  Arnaud,  doctor  of  Sorbodne,  is  intitled,  Apo- 
logie  pour  les  Catholiques,  designed  as  an  answer  to  La  Politique 
du  Clerg€  de  France.  The  learned  author,  who  still  retained  the 
utmost  devotion  to  the  church  of  Rome,  of  which  he  was  one  of 
the  ablest  advocates  in  his  time,  notwithstanding  his  persecutions 
from  the  Jesuits,  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  Jansenism^  which 
obliged  him  to  leave  France  in  1679,  attempts  here  to  remove  the 
imputation  of  a  seditious  spirit  from  the  professors  of  that  church, 
and  to  transfer  it  upon  the  protestants,  and  to  demonstrate  the 
whole  popish  plot  iu  England  to  be  the  mere  invention  of  Titus 
Gates. 

The  thoughts,  which  occasionally  occurred  to  the  Dean  upon 
subjects  of  iniportance,  being  sometimes  set  down  by  him  in  short- 
hand in  his  common-place  book,  I  find  the  following  remarks  upon 
Prayer,  under  the  date  o£  August  12, 1682. 

'*  Prayer. 

*'  O  thou,  that  hearest,  &e. 

**  Dr.  Wilkins's  Natural  Religion,  Sermons,  and  Gift,  &c« 

"  Dr.  Barrow  and  Dr.  Bright 
,    **  Xenophon's  Instit.    Seneca.    TuUy. 

*'  No  precept  of  prayer  in  the  law  of  Moses. 

**  Prayer  is  the  most  natural  means  of  religion,  which  the  word 
of  God  and  sacraments  are  of. 

'*  Prayer  is  the  most  spiritual  means  of  relif^oo,  because  it  It  in- 
mediate  converse  with  God* 

YOL.  I.  K 
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^  Prayer  is  tbat  which  sanctifies  all  other  means,  and  makes 
them  effectual. 

'^  Prayer  is  a  natural  means  to  work  thote  good  dispositions  in  us 
we  pray  for,  as  well  as  a  supernatural  means. 

<'  Prayer,  of  all  the  means  of  religion,  hath  most  of  the  end.  It 
exercises  our  dependance  upon  God,  our  adoration  and  praise  of 
him,  and  our  charity  to  men. 

*'  Some  of  the  means  of  religion  are  bare  and  dry  means :  but  this 
comes  near  the  end,  and  is  a  good  degree  of  it. 

**  That  part,  which  consists  in  praise  and  thanksgiving,  will  be 
our  great  work  to  all  eternity/' 

Being  at  Canterbury  in  August,  1682,  he  was  visited  there  by 
Mr.  Nelson  in  his  return  from  France,  to  whom  the  Dean  expressed, 
in  his  letter  of  the  18th  of  that  month,  great  solicitude  to  hear  of 
that  gentleman's  safe  arrival  in  Gloucestershire,  whither  he  went  to 
see  his  mother. 

Two  days  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  a  calamity  of  the  most 
astonishing  nature  happened  to  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  for 
which  the  Dean  was  interested  by  all  the  motives  of  friendship  and 
esteem.  Ford,  Lord  Grey,  of  Werke,  who  had  married  Lady  Mary, 
fourth  daughter  of  George,  Earl  of  Berkley,  having  gained  the  af- 
fection of  her  younger  sister.  Lady  Henrietta,  then  but  eighteen 
years  of  age,  found  means  to  convey  her  away  from  Durdens,  near 
Epsom,  in  Surry,  on  the  20th  of  August,  1682.  The  Dean,  upon 
the  first  knowledge  of  it,  resolved  to  try  what  effect  a  strong  and 
pathetic  representation  of  her  crime  and  its  consequences  might 
make  on  a  young  mind,  before  it  should  lose  its  sensibility  by  en- 
gaging too  far  in  a  habit  of  vice :  for  which  purpose  he  wrote  to 
her  the  following  letter  :* 

<'  Though  I  have  found  by  experience,  that  good  counsel  is,  for 
the  most  part,  cast  away  upon  those,  who  have  plunged  themselves 
so  deep  into  a  bad  course,  as,  to  my  great  grief  and  amazement,  I 
understand  your  Ladyship  has  done ;  yet  the  concernment  1  have 
always  had  for  the  honour  and  welfare  of  your  noble  family,  and 
the  compassion  I  have  for  you,  whom  I  look  upon  as  one  of  the 
greatest  objects  of  pity  in  this  worid,  will  not  suffer  me  to  leave 
any  means  untried,  that  may  conduce  to  your  recovery  out  of  that 

*  Fr«B  •  copy  ia  Mr.  Ncl«on*»  WB4-wri(iag»  anong  tbe  Mien  of  Archbiikof 
TiOoUbB  to  that  grndtrnm,  oowwuioMedio  bm  Ixjr  Hm  late  Ik.  UkghM. 
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^ick€fl  and  wretched  coaditioiii  in  vrhieli  you  are.  And^  tbtrefore 
1  beg  of  you,  for  God's  sake,  and  your  own,  to  gtre  me  leave  pkMy 
to  represent  to  you^  the  heinovsness  of  yoar  fiialty  with  the  certain 
and  dbmai  consequeacea  of  your  coatinnaace  in  it.  And  it  u  of 
that  heinous  nature,  as  to  he,  for  aught  I  know,  without  example 
iq  this  or  any  other  Christian  nation,  and  hath  in  it  all  possible 
aggravations,  of  guilt  towards  God,  of  dnhonour  to  yourself,  oia. 
most  outrageous  ii^ury  and  .affiront  to  your  sister,  of  reproach  and 
stiiin  to  your  Aonily,  of  most  cruel  ingratitude  to  as  kind  and  in. 
dujgent  parents  as  any  child  ever  had  ;  of  whioh  I  am  a  witness, 
as  I  have  since  been  of  the  deep  wound  and  aAiction  you  have 
given  them,  to  that  degree,  as  would  grieve  the  heart  of  a  stranger, 
and  ought  surely  to  make  a  much  deeper  impression  upon  you,'  their 
child,  who  have  been  the  cause  of  it. 

'^  Consider  of  it,  as  you  will  answer  it  at  the  judgment  of  the  great 
day.:  and  now  you  have  done  what  you  can  to  ruin  your  reputation, 
think  of  saving  your  soul ;  and  do  not,  to  please  yourself,  or  any  body 
else,  for  a  little  while,  venture  to  be  miserable  for  ever,  as  yon  will 
most  certainly  be,  if  you  go  on  in  this  course.  Nay,  I  doubt  not 
but  that  you  will  b^  very  miserable  in  this  world,  not  only  from  the 
severe  reflections  of  your  own  mind,  but  from  the  distress  you  will 
be  reduced  to^  when,  after  a  while,  yon  will  in  all  probability  be 
despised,  and  hated,  and  forsaken  by  him,  for  whose  sake  you  have 
made  yourself  odious  to  all  the  world.  Before  this  happen,  think 
of  reconciling  yourself  to  God,  and  to  your  best  friends  under  htm, 
your  parents,  of  whose  kindness  and  tendeniessyou  have  had  that  ex- 
perience, that  you  have  little  reason  to  fear  their  cruelty  and  rigour. 

**  Despise  not  this  advice,  which  is  now  tendered  to  you  oat  of 
great  charity  and  good-will :  and  I  pray  God  it  may  be  eflfectual 
to  bring  you  to  repentance  and  a  better  mind. 

*'  I  have  but  one  thing  more  to  beg  of  you,  that  you  would  be 
pleased,  by  a  line  or  two,  to  let  me  understand,  that  you  have  read 
and  considered  this  letter  from, 

**  Madam, 
^  Yoor  Ladyship's  most  iaithfril  and  humble  servant, 

••  John  TiLLOTaoN." 

It.b  very  possible  that  this  letter  night  not  reach  the  hmtd  of 
the  unfortunate  lady,  surrounded  as  she  was  with  persons  entirely 
in  the  tnteiest  of  her  lover  ;  wto,  in  order  to  saoure  her  more  ef- 
fectually to  himself,  married  her  aoae  time  after  to  Mr.  Turner,  a 
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•  dependent  of  his,  who  claimed  her  as  his  wife,  when  'she  was  de« 
manded  by  her  father,  after  the  trial  of  Lord  Grey  for  seducing 
her,  on  the  23d  of  November  following,  when  a  verdict  was  given 
against  his  Lordship,  though  the  matter  being  compromised  before 
the  next  tejrm,  no  judgment  passed,  the  attorney-general  entering  a 
ffo/t  proMtquiJ*  She  afterwards,  with  her  husband,  accompanied 
his  Lordship  into  Holland,  when  he  fled  thither  in  June,  1683,  upon 
the  detection  of  the  Ryehouse  plot,  after  escaping  from  the  Ser- 
jeant, who  had  taken  him  into  custody,  on  the  26th  of  that  month, 
for  high  treason,  and  whom  he  left  sleeping  in  his  Lordship's  own 
coach  in  their  way  to  the  Tower.  His  estate  being  forfeited,  part  of 
it  was  granted,  on  December  2, 1684,  to  hb  father-in-law,  the  Earl 
of  Berkley,  for  the  use  of  his  wife,  by  whom  he  had  only  one  child, 
a  daughter.  He  returned  to  England  with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
in  June,  1685 ;  but  was  on  good  grounds  suspected  of  treacl^ery  to 
his  Grace,  and  purchased  his  own  pardon  by  an  ample  confession. 
However,  he  recovered  interest  enough  after  the  Revolution  to  be 
created  Viscount  Glendale  and  Earl  of  Tankerville,  in  May,  1695, 
and  appointed  first  commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  and  one  of  the 
lords-justices  during  his  Migesty's  absence  in  June,  1700,  and  lord 
privy  seal  on  the  5th  of  November  the  same  year ;  dying  on  the 
25th  of  June  the  year  following.  But  we  have  no  account  of  the 
sequel  of  the  history  of -his  unhappy  sister-in-law,  whose  disgrace 
forced  her  into  retirement  and  obscurity,  while  her  name  was  pros- 
tituted by  one  of  the  most  licentious  writers  of  her  own  sex,  in  that 
collection  of  letters  pretended  to  pass  between  her  and  her  gallant 
during  the  course  of  their  criminal  amour. 

The  Dean  df  Canterbury,  in  1682,  gave  the  public,  from  the  ma- 
nuscripts of  Bishop  Wilkins,  a  volume  in  8vo.  of  fifteen  sermons, 
which  he  introduced  with  a  preface  in  defence  of  that  prelate's  cha- 
mcter  against  the  reflections  cast  upon  him  in  the  Historia  et  An- 
tiquitates  Universitatis  Oxoniensis,  printed  in  1674,  whether  by  Mr. 
Anthony  Wood,  whose  name  that  work  bears,  or  by  some  other 
hand,  the  Dean  was  not  curioa»  to  know.  But  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  they  were  inserted  by  the  direction  of  Dr.  Fell,  bishop  of 
Oxford^  and  dean  of  (Christ  Church,  under  whose  inspection  and 
patronage  that  book  was  published ;  and  they  are  not  unsuitable  to 
the  known  prejudices  of  that  prelate,  who,  though  an  eminent  en- 
courager  of  learning,  and  an  excellent  governor  of  his  college,  and 
i»f  exemplary  conduct  in  his  episcopal  character,  yet,  from  a  sense 
*  State  IViiU,  vol.  Ui. 
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perhaps  of  bis  own  sufferings  before  the  Restoraiiott,  was  capable 
of  some  excesses,  in  cases  wherein  the  interests  of  party  could  bias 
him,  as  is  evident  from  the  letters  which  passed  between  him  and 
the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  secretary  of  state,  in  November,  1684,  re- 
lating to  his  expulsion  of  Mr.  Locke  from  his  student's  place  in 
Christ  Church.  The  former  part  of  Bishop  Wilkins's  character,  in 
Mr.  Wood's  History,  hb.  ii.  p.  376,  is  chiefly  made  up  of  invidious 
reflections  vpon  his  carriage,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  condi- 
tion, in  the  times  preceding  the  Restoration ;  "  in  all  which,''  says 
the  Dean,-  '<  because  I  did  not  then  know  him,  I  leave  him  to  be 
vindicated  or  censured  by  those,  who  were  witnesses  of  his  whole 
behaviour  and  temper  in  that  time."  The  latter  part  of  it  consists 
**  of  flat  and  ill-favoured  commendations  ;  as,  that  he  was  <  philo- 
4opkue  et  mathematica  addietissimusj  a  great  well-wilier  to  philo- 
sophy and  the  mathematics^  the  exact  character  of  an  empiric 
and  an  almanack-maker,  when  these  two  excellences  happen  to  be 
in  conjunction.  And  then,  that  to  the  study  of  divinity  he  added 
ehqueniiam  in  concionando  non  contemnendam,  an  eloquence  in 
preaching  not  to  be  despised :  which,  though  it  be  but  a  very  cold 
and  slender  commendation  both  of  his  diviuity  and  eloquence, 
yet  I  must  own  something  of  kindness  in  it,  because  there  is  in 
£ood  earnest  a  sort  of  eloquence  in  preachii)«(,  that  is  to  be  despised. . 
To  finish  the  kindness,  and  that  nothingmight  be  omitted  that  might 
any  ways  cast  an  odium  upon  him,  as  he  is  placed  next  before  Mr. 
Hobbes,  so  I  cannot  but  observe,  in  comparing  their  characters, 
that  there  is  apparently  far  less  of  envy  and  detraction  in  that  of 
Mr.  Hobbes,  than  in  this  of  the  reverend  Bishop,  for  which  I  can 
imagiae  no  other  reason  but  this,  that  Mr.  Hobbes  was  then  alive* 
to  speak  for  himself;  but  the  dead  bite  not."  The  Dean  then  re- 
marks, that  it  had  been  often  no  small  wonder  to  him,  whence  it 
should  eome  to  pass,  that  so  great  a  man,  and  so  great  a  lover  of 
mankind,  who  had  the  inch'nation,  the  skill,  and  the  opportunity 
to  oblige  so  very  many,  and  was  so  highly  valued  and  reverenced 
by  all  who  knew  him,  should  yet  have  the  hard  fate  to  fall  under 
the  heavy  displeasure  and  censure  x)f  those  who  knew,  him  not ; 
and  that  he,  who  never  did  any  thing  to  make  himself  one  personal 
enemy,  should  have  the  ill  fortune  to  have  so  many.  '<  I  think," 
adds  he,  '^  I  may  truly  say,  that  there  are,  or  have  been,  very  few 
IB  this  age  and  nation  so  well  known,  and  so  greatly  esteemed  and 
iavoured,  first  by  a  judicious  prince,  and  then  by  so  many  persoiis 
*  He  d«d  Oeoember  4,  1679. 
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«f  high  rtnk  tnd  quality,  and  of  ungular  worth  and  emmtncj  im 
all  the  learned  professions,  as  our  author  was.  And  this  surely 
cannot  be  denied  him,  it  is  so  well  known  to  many  worthy  persons 
yet  living,  and  hath  been  so  often  acknowledged  even  by  hb  ene- 
mies, that  in  the  late  times  of  confusion,  almost  all  that  was  pre- 
serred  and  kept,  up  of  ingenuity  |u^  leammg*  of  good  order  and 
gOYemment  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  was  chiefiy  owing  to  his 
prudent  conduct  and  encouragement."  His  inducement  to  the 
publishing  of  the  Bishop's  sermons  was,  because,  though  there  be 
many  sermons,  yet  there  are  not  many  such,  whether  we  consider 
in  them  the  usefulness  and  weight  of  the  matters  treated  of;  or  the 
suitable  manner  of  handling  them  in  a  style  of  so  much  clearness, 
and  closeness,  and  strength,  as  was  fitted  (as  the  Bishop  himself 
used  to  wish)  to  the  capacity  of  the  weakest,  and  the  conviction 
of  the  strongest ;  or  the  solid  and  well-poised  judgment  of  the 
author  in  points  of  difficulty;  or,  lastly,  the  admirable  candour 
and  moderation  of  his  temper  in  matters  of  difference  and  dispute. 
*'  And  I  purposely,"  says  the  Dean,  "  mention  his  moderation, 
and  likewise  adventure  to  commend  him  for  it,  notwithstanding  that 
this  virtue,  so  much  esteemed  and  magnified  by  wise  men  in  all 
ages,  hath  of  late  been  declaimed  against  with  so  much  zeal  and 
fierceness,  and  yet  with  that  good  grace  and  confidence,  as  if  it 
were  not  only  no  virtue,  but  even  the  sum  and  abridgment  of  all 
▼ices.  I  say,  notwithstanding  all  this,  1  am  still  of  the  old  opinion, 
that  moderation  is  a  virtue,  and  one  of  the  peculiar  ornaments  and 
advantages  of  the  excellent  constitutions  of  our  church,  and  must 
at  last  be  the  temper  of  her  members,  especially  the  clergy,  if  ever 
we  seriously  intend  the  firm  establishment  of  this  churchy  and  do 
not  industriously  design,  by  cherishing  heats  and  divisions  among 
ourselves,  to  let  in  popery  at  these  branches." 

The  same  year,  1683,  Mr.  Daniel  Whitby,  praecentor  of  the 
church  of  Sarum,  urged  the  authority  of  our  Dean  in  favour  of  a 
scheme,  which  he  zealously  recommended  in  his  Protestant  Recon* 
ciler,  printed  at  London,  1683,  ^*  humbly  pleading  for  condescen- 
sion to  dbsenting  brethren,  in  things  indifferent  and  unnecessary, 
for  the  sake  of  peace ;  and  shewing  how  unreasonable  it  is  to  make 
such  things  the  necessary  conditions  of  communion.'*  The  pas* 
sage  cited  firom  the  Dean  is  in  his  sermon  on  John  xiii.  34,  35, 
preached  on  the  3d  of  December,  1678,  at  the  first  general  meet- 
ing  of  the  gentlemen  and  others,  born  within  the  county  of  York. 
In  this  sermon  he  remarks,  that  nothing  can  be  a  bulwark  of  sufii. 
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cient  force  to  resist  all  the  arts  and  attempts  of  popery,  but  an  es** 
tablished  national  religion^  firmly  united  and  compacted  in  all  the 
parts  of  it ;  and  that  little  sects  and  separate  congregations  can 
never  do  it,  but  will  be  like  a  foundation  of  sand  to  a  weighty 
building  ;  which  whatever  shew  it  makes  cannot  stand  long,  be- 
cause it  wants  luiion  at  the  foundation,  and  for  that  reason  must 
necessarily  want  strength  and  firmness.  He  then  proceeds  in  the 
words  quoted  in  the  Protestant  Reconciler.*  **  It  is  not  for  pri- 
vate persons  to  undertake  in  matters  of  public  concernment,  but  I 
think  ^re  have  no  cause  to  doubt  but  the  governors  of  our  church, 
(notwithstanding  all  the  advantages  of  authority,  and  we  think  of 
reason  too  on  our  side)  are  persons  of  that  piety  and  prudence, 
that  for  peace  sake,  and  in  order  to  a  firm  union  among  protes- 
tants,  they  would  be  content,  if  that  would  do  it,  not  to  insist  upon 
little  things,  but  to  yield,  them  up,  whether  to  the  infirmity,  or  im- 
portunity, or  perhaps  in  some  very  few  things,  to  the  plausible  ex- 
ceptions of  those,  who  differ  from  us,*'  In  a  copy  of  the  Protes- 
tant Reconciler  in  my  possession  greatly  improved  throughout  by 
the  author's  own  hand,  in  the  margin  of  this  quotation  from  Dr. 
Tillotson^s  excellent  sermon,  as  he  styles  .it,  Mr.  Whitby  has  in- 
serted some  short  notes,  as  upon  the  words,  '*  it  is  not  for  private 
persons  to  undertake,"  he  adds, ''  but  only  modestly  and  humbly 
offer ;"  upon  the^  words,  **  we  think  of  reason  too,"  his  remark  is, 
**  except  in  some  few  things ;"  and  upon  these,  '*  in  order  to  a  firm 
union  among  protestants,"  his  observation  is,  **  at  which  the  Pro- 
testant Reconciler  only  aims."  But  how  well  intended  the  aim  was 
of  this  learned  writer,  whose  Paraphrase  aiid  Commentary  on  the 
New  Testament  is  sufficient  to  recommend  him  to  posterity,  even 
separate  from  his  other  works,  which  are  considerable  in  number 
and  value  ;  yet  his  book  gave  such  high  offence  at  its  first  publi- 
cation, that  it  was  condemned  by  the  university  of  6xford  on  the 
2lst  of  July,  1683,  and  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  university-mar- 
shal in  the  schools  quadrangle  ;  and  Mr.  Whitby  being  discovered 
to  be  the  author  (for  he  had  printed  it  without  his  name)  he  was 
obliged  by  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  whose  chaplain  he 
then  was,  to  make  a  public  retraction  of  it  on  the  9th  of  Octo- 
ber following :  and  the  same  year,  to  remove  the  clamour  raised 
against  the  first  part  of  bis  book,  he  published  a  second,  "  ear- 
aestly  persuading  tlie  dissenting  laity  to  join  in  full  communion 
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with  the  church  of  England,  and  answering  all  the  objections  of 
the  nonconformists  against  the  lawfulness  of  the  submission  to  the 
rites  and  constitutions  of  that  church. 

The  task  of  preparing  the  sermons  of  Dr.  Barrow  for  the  press, 
which  had  employed  the  Dean  for  several  years,  and  cost  him  a» 
much  pains,  as  would  have  produced  many  more  of  his  own,*  was 
now  finished,  and  the  edition  published  at  London,  in  1683,  in  fol. 
with  an  account  of  the  author,  by  Abraham  Hill,  Esq.  who  had  been 
left  by  him  joint  executor  with  the  Dean,  to  whom  that  account  is 
addressed,  as  materials  for  a  more  complete  life,  which  Mr.  Hill 
and  the  public  equally  wished  might  be  undertaken  by  a  hand  ca- 
pable of  sotting  so  exalted  a  genius,  and  so  amiable  a  character,  as 
that  of  Dr.  Barrow,  in  their  proper  light  and  just  proportions  ; 
since,  as  he  observes  himself  in  the  preface,  the  picture  of  that 
truly  great  man  deserved  to  be  drawn  at  full  length  for  the  know- 
ledge and  imitation  of  posterity.  The  narrow  limits  of  a  preface 
prevented  the  Dean  from  so  much  as  even  attempting  the  charac- 
ter of  his  incomparable  friend,  of  whom  cither  not  a  little,  or  do. 
tiling  at  all,  ought  to  be  said.  He  only  advertises  the  reader  there- 
fore of  some  particulars  relating  to  his  sermons,  which  he  con- 
cludes with  remarking,  that  as  they  want  no  other  kind  of  excel- 
lency, so  particularly  they  are  animated  throughout  with  so  ge- 
nuine a  spirit  of  true  piety  and  goodness,  that  he  must  either  be  a 
perfectly  good,  or  prodigiously  bad  man,  who  can  read  them  over 
without  being  the  better  for  them*  Those  sermons,  which  he  is 
fullest  in  his  commendations  of,  are  the  ten  upon  the  vices  of  the 
tongue,  and  the  two  against  pragmaticalness  and  meddling  in  the 
affairs  of  others  ;  a  subject  which  has  an  immediate  connexion  with 
the  other,  since  that  vice  is  chiefly  managed  by  the  tongue,  and 
almost  always  attended  with  some  irregularity  and  indiscretion  of 
speech.  And  Dr.  Barrow  had  a  peculiar  right  to  expose  faults  of 
that  kind,  «  being  of  all  men,  I  ever  knew,"  says  the  Dean,  "  the 
clearest  from  this  common  .guilt,  and  most  free  from  offending  in 
word,  coming  as  near,  as  is  possible  for  human  frailty  to  do,  to 
the  perfect  idea  of  St.  James's,  « perfect  man  :'  so  that  in  these  ex. 
cellent  discourses  of  his,  he  hath  only  transcribed  his  own  practice. 
All  the  rules,  which  he  hath  given,  he  most  religiously  observed 
himself,  and  was  very  uneasy  when  at  any  time  he  saw  them  trans, 
gressed  by  others  in  his  company.*' 

•  Aoeount  of  the  Life  of  Dr^BMrow,  bj  Abraham  HiU,  Eiq. 
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^be  laborious  office  of  editor  of  such  voluminous  writings  as 
those  of  Dr.  Barrow,  undertake!  by  one,  who  had  many  years  be- 
fore appeared  himself  to  so  much  advantage  as  an  original  writer^ 
was  as  clear  an  evidence  of  the  modesty,  as  it  was  of  the  friendship, 
of  the  Dean :  and  yet  his  own  merit  has  been  sometimes  attempted 
to  be  lessened  by  a  suggestion,  started  perhaps  through  envy,  and 
propagated  through  haste  and  inadvertency,  that  great  part  of  his 

.  excellence  as  a  preacher  was  owing  to  his  use  of  the  works  of  his 
friend.  But,  not  to  insist  on  the  prodigious  difference  of  their  man- 
ner and  style,  the  slightest  attention  to  the  chronology  of  the  lives 
of  those  great  men  is  sufficient  to  •  confute  such  a  suspicion.  '  For 

^  Dr.  Tillotson  was  eminent  in  his  profession  as  early  as*  the  year 
1663,  and  had  given  the  public  the. first  volume  of  his  sermons  in 

•  1671,  in  which  the  first  and  only  sermon  published  by  Dr.  Barrow 
appeared  ;  the  impression  of  that  upon  the  Passion  of  our  Savi- 
our not  being  finished  at  his  death.  Nor  had  the  latter  leisure  to 
apply  himself  thoroughly  to  theological  studies,  being  engaged  in 
^hose  of  a  very  different  kind,  till  his  resignation  of  the  Lucasian 
professorship  of  mathematics  at  Cambridge,  on  the  8th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1670,  to  his  immortal  pupil,  Mr.  Isaac  Newton. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Whichcot,  vicar  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  dying  in 
May  of  this  year,  1683,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age,  at  the  house  of 
Dr.  Cudworth,  master  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  the  Dean 
preached  on  the  24th  of  that  mouth  a  sermon  at  his  funeral,  wor- 
thy both  of  himself  and  his  deceased  friend ;  who  wanted  indeed 
no  other  memorial  than  his  own  writings,  one  volume  of  which,  in- 
titled  Select  Discoiirses,  was  published  by  the  Earl  o^  Shaftesbury, 
author  of  the  Characteristics,  in  1698,  three  others  by  Dr.  John 
Jeffery,  archdeacon  of  Norwich,  in  1701  and  1702,  and  a  fourth 
by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke. 

The  discovery  of  the  Rye-house  plot,  in  June  the  same  year  1683, 
opened  a  very  melancholy  scene,  in  which  the  Dean  had  a  large 
share  of  distress,  on  account  both  of  hb  friendships  and  his  con- 
cern for  the  public.  One  of  the  principal  objects  of  his  solicitude 
and  anxiety  was  William  Lord  Russel,  eldest  son  of  William  Earl, 
and,  after  the  Revolution,  Duke,  of  Bedford.  His  Lordship  having 
shewn  so  warm  a  zeal  for  the  bill  of  Exclusion,  which  he  bad  moved 
for  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  beginning  of  November,  1680, 
had  little  reason,  notwithstanding  the  integrity  of  his  own  personal 
character,  and  the  dignity  and  weight  of  his  family  and  its  con« 
nexions,  to  expect  any  favour  from  the  court.     He  was  committed 

VOL.   I.  L 
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to  the  Tower,  on  the  26th  of  June,  and  brought  to  his  trial  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  on  Friday,  the  13th  of  July,  where  he  was  found  guilty 
of  high  treason.  The  Dean  appeared  as  a  witness  for  his  Lordship's 
character  at  his  trial,  declaring,  that  he  had  been  many  years  past 
acquainted  with  him,  and  had  always  judged  him  a  person  of  great 
virtue  and  integrity,  and  very  far  from  any  such  wicked  design  as 
he  stood  charged  with.  And  after  Lord  Russel's  condemnation^ 
the  Dean  and  Dr.  Burnet  were  sent  for  by  his  Lordship,  and  they 
both  continued  their  attendance  upon  him  till  his  death  ;  the  day 
before  which,  the  Dean  delivered  to  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  him  to  what  he  had  some  days  before  in 
vain  attempted,  a  declaration  against  the  lawfulness  of  resistance. 
This  tetter,  which  was  a  few  days  after,  contrary  to  the  writer's  in- 
clination, published  to  the  world,  as  it  has  been  often  since,  was  in 
these  terms : 

**  MY  LORD, 

**  I  was  heartily  glad  to  see  your  Lordship  this  morning  in  that 
calm  and  devout  temper  at  receiving  tha  sacrament.  But  peace  of 
mind,  unless  it  be  well  grounded,  will  avail  little.  And  because 
transient  dbcourse  many  times  hath  little  effect  for  want  of  time  to 
weigh  and  consider  it,  therefore,  in  tender  compassion  of  your 
Lordship's  case,  and  from  all  the  goodwill,  that  one  man  can  bear 
to  another,  I  do  humbly  offer  to  your  Lordship's  deliberate  thoughts 
these  following  considerations  concerning  the  points  of  resistance, 
if  our  religion  and  rights  should  be  invaded,  as  your  Lordship  puts 
the  case,  concerning  which,  I  understood  by  Dr.  Burnet,  that  your 
Lordship  had  once  received  satisfaction,  and  am  sorry  to  find  a 
change. 

"  First,  that  the  Christian  religion  doth  pkdnly  forbid  the  resist, 
ance  of  authority. 

**  Secondly,  that  though  our  religion  be  established  by  law, 
(which  your  Lordship  argues  as  a  difference  between  our  case  and 
that  of  the  primitive  Christians)  yet  in  the  same  law,  which  estab- 
lishes  our  religion,  it  is  declared, '  that  it  is  not  lawful  upon  any  pre- 
tence whatsoever  to  take  up  arms,'  &c  Besides  that,  there  is  a  par- 
ticular law  declaring  the  power  of  the  militia  to  be  solely  in  the 
king.  And  this  ties  the  hands  of  subjects,  though  the  law  of  na- 
ture and  the  general  rules  of  Scripture  had  left  us  at  liberty,  which 
I  believe  they  do  not,  because  the  government  and  peace  of  human 
society  could  not  well  subsist  upon  these  terms. 
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"  Thirdly,  your  LorcUiip's  opinion  is  contrary  to  the  declaxed 
doctrine  of  all  protestant  churches.  And  thoogh  some  particular 
persons  have  thought  otherwise,  yet  they  ha^e  been  contradicted 
herein,  and  condemned  for  it  by  the  generality  of  protestants.  And 
I  beg  of  your  Ixurdshipto  consider  how  it  will  agree  with  an  avowed 
asserting  of  the  protestant  religion,  to  go  contrary  to  the  general 
doctrine  of  the  protestants. 

^'  My  end  in  this  isto  convince  your  Lordship,  that  you  are  in  a 
very  great  and  dangerous  mistake ;  and,  being  so  convinced,  that, 
which  before  was  a  sin  of  ignorance,  will  appear  of  a  much  more 
heinous  nature,  as  in  truth  it  is,  and  calls  for  a  very  particular  and 
deep  repentance;  which  if  your  Lordship  sincerely  exercise  upon 
the  sight  of  your  error  by  a  penitent  acknowledgment  of  it  to  God 
and  men,  you  will  not  only  obtain  forgiveness  of  God,  but  prevent 
a  mighty  scandal  to  the  reformed  religion. 

'*  I  am  very  loth  to  give  your  Lordship  any  disquiet  in  the  dis- 
tress you  are  in,  which  I  commiserate  from  my  heart ;  but  am  much 
more  concerned,  that  you  do  not  leave  the  world  in  a  delusion  and 
false  peace,  to  the  hindrance  of  your  eternal  happiness.  . 

^*  I  heartily  pray  for  you,  and  beseech  your  Lordship  to  believe, 
that  I  am  with  the  greatest  sincerity  and  compassion  in  the^irorld, 
"  My  Lord, 
<<  Your  Lordship's  most  faithful  and  afflicted  servant, 

July  20,  1683.  **  John  Tillotson/* 

The  principles  of  this  letter  were  the  ground  of  those  expres-' 
stons,  which  he  used  in  his  prayer  with  his  Lordship  on  the  scaffold 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  fields,  on  Saturday,  the  21st  of  July:  **  Grant  that  all 
we,  who  survive,  by  this  and  other  instances  of  thy  providence, 
may  leam  our  duty  to  God  and  the  King/'  And  this  prayer,  as 
wefl  as  his  letter,  were  considered  by  the  court  as  such  a  sanction 
tofheir&vourite  doctrines  and  measures,  that  Mr.  Roger  L'Estrange 
was  furnished  with  copies  of  them,  inserted  by  him  in  his  '^  Consi- 
derations upon  a  printed  Sheet,  intitled,  '  The  Speech  of  the  late 
Lord  Russelto  the  Sheriffs;'"*  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of 
the  Dean's  pious  and  friendly  visits  to  his  Lordship,f  and  com- 
mends him^  "  for  discharging  himself  from  first  to  last  in  all  the 
^rts  of  a  churchman  and  of  a  iriend." 

But  what  passed  in  his  attendance  upon  Lord  Russel,  and  the 

*  Printed  atLoiMloo,  168S,b4to.  p.  49,50,  51.  t  Pi^e  47. 
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motives  and  circumstances  of  his  writing  that  letter,  will  be  best 
learned  from  the  Dean*s  own  exammation  aAer  the  Revolution,  be- 
fore a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,*  appointed  on  the  second 
of  November,  1689|  to  consider,  who  were  the  advisers  and  prose- 
cotors  of  the  murders  of  the  Lord  Russel,  Colonel  Sidney,  Sir  Tho- 
mas Armstrong,  and  others ;  and  who  were  the  advisers  of  issuing 
out  writs  of  quo  warrantors  against  corporations  ;  and  who  were 
their  regulators ;  and  also,  who  were  the  public  asserters  of  the  dis- 
pensing power.     The  Dean  being  summoned,  among  others,  to  at- 
tend this  committee,  was  examined  on  the  18th  of  November,  1689, 
.  and  informed  their  Lordships,  that  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Lord 
Russel  the  day  before  his  Lordship's  death,  and  shewed  it  to  the  Lord 
Halifax  the  evening  on  which  hewrote  it;  and  that  he  wrote  it  merely  of 
himself;  but  didnotpublishit,  the  publication  of  it  beingmuch  against 
his  will ;  nor  did  he  know  by  what  order  it  was  published.  That  Dr. 
Burnet  coming  from  the  Lord  Russel  had  told  him,  that  he  believ- 
ed he  had  brought  his  Lordship  to  a  willingness  to  declare  his  satis- 
iactiod  in  that  point,  to  which  the  letter  relates ;  and  desired  him, 
the  Dean,  to  go  to  the  Lord  Halifax,  and  acquaint  him  with  it,  that 
his  Lordship  might  mitigate  the  thing  to  the  King,  and  so  be  a 
means  to  save  the  Lord  Russel's  life.     Lord  Halifax  promised  the 
Dean  to  do  it,  and  the  next  day  said  he  had  done  it,  and  that  the 
King  seemed  to  be  more  moved  with  it,  than  by  any  thing  else  that 
he  had  said  before.     On  the  Thursday  after  the  Dean  waited  on 
the  Lord  Russel,  and  told  him,  that  he  was  very  glad  to  hear,  that 
hb  Lordship  was  so  well  satisfied  on  that  point,  hoping  he  would 
improve  it  to  his  advantage ;  but  his  Lordship's  answer  was,  that 
he  was  not  so  clearly  convinced  in  that  matter.    The  Dean  in  re- 
ply told  his  Lordship,  that  he  was  very  sorry  for  it,  because  the ' 
message  had  been  carried  to  the  King,  that  his  Lordship  was  con- 
vinced of  it,  and  would  declare  it  at  hb  death ;  for  so  he  had  been 
informed.     His  Lordship  said,  that  Dr.  Burnet  had  discoursed 
much  with  hira  about  it,  and  that  he  was  willing  to  be  convinced, 
but  yet  could  not  say  that  he  absolutely  was.     The  Dean  was  much 
troubled  at  this  for  his  own  sake,  as  well  as  his  Lordship*s,  because 
heliad  been  the  occasion  of  sending  a  message  to  the  King,  which 
seemed  to  contradict  him*     Hereupon  the  next  day,  which  was  Fri- 
day, he  wrote  the  letter,  which  he  carried  with  him  to  Lord  Rus- 
sel, fearing,  that  being  so  near  the  time  of  his  suffering,  his  relations 

'  *  JouhmI  of  ilM  HoBM  of  Lordt. 
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would  be  with  his  Lordship,  and  so  he  might  not  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  speaking  with  his  Lordship  himself.  But  when  he  came,  he 
found  there  none  with  him  but  his  lady.  He  told  hjs  Lordship 
what  he  intended ;  that  since  his  time  was  so  ver}'  short,  he  rather 
chose  to  give  him  that  letter,  than  to  trouble  him  with  a  long  dis- 
course. His  Lordship  receiving  it  rose  up,  and  went  into  an  inner 
room,  and,  after  staying  there  some  time,  upon  his  return  told  the 
Dean,  that  he  had  read  the  letter^  and  was  willing  to  be  convinced, 
but  could  not  say,  that  he  was  so ;  and  that  it  was  not  a  time  to 
trouble  himself  with  politics;  but  that  though  he  was  in  an  error, 
yet  being  willing  to  be  convinced,  he  hoped  that  God  would  forgive 
him.  To  which  the  Dean  answered,  that  he  hoped  so  too ;  and, 
after  a  little  discourse  of  that  matter,  told  his  Lordship,  he  would 
trouble  him  about  it  no  more :  nor  did  he ;  but  after  his  Lordship 
came  out  of  the  room,  he  gave  the  Dean  his  letter  again ;  who  upon 
leaving  his  Lordship  went  to  the  Lord  Halifax,  whom  he  told,  that 
he  was  sorry,  that  he  had  begged  his  Lordship's  favour  to  employ 
himself  in  the  message  to  the  King,  not  finding  the  Lord  Russel  so 
fully  satisfied,  as  Dr.  Burnet  believed  he  was,  though  lie  had  en. 
deavoured  to  give  his  Lordship  satisfaction  in  the  matter,  and  had 
written  a  letter  to  that  purpose,  which  he  delivered  into  his  own 
hands  himself.  He  then  shewed  the  letter  to  Lord  Halifax,  and 
just  as  he  began  to  read  it,  one  of  his  Lordship's  servants  came  in, 
and  told  him,  that  a  foreign  or  Spanish  ambassador  was  coming  in. 
Upon  which  the  Dean  told  the  Lord  Halifax,  that  be  must  leave 
the  letter  with  his  Lordship.  The  next  day,  being  that  of  the  Lord 
Russel's  suffering,  the  Dean  attended  him  on  the  scaffold,  and  did 
not  speak  with  the  Lord  Halifax  till  some  days  after ;  and  the  rea- 
son, why  he  applied  to  his  Lordship  before,  was  because  he  be- 
lieved, that  his  Lordship  would  do  the  Lord  Russel  all  the  good 
he  could.  The  day  after  that  Lord's  death,  the  Deau  was  com. 
manded  to  appear  at  the  cabinet-council,  which  he  did  ;  and  there 
the  King,  the  Duke  of  York,  the. Lord-keeper  North,  the  Duke  of 
Ormond,  the  Lord  Halifax,  the  Lord  Rochester,  Sir  Leoline  Jen- 
kins, were  present.  The  King  asked  tjie  Dean,  whether  he  had  any 
hand  in  the  paper,  which  was  published  in  the  Lord  Russel's  name: 
to  which  he  answered,  that  he  had  not.  After  which  his  Majesty 
seemed  to  be  satisfied.  The  next  day  Mr.  Roger  LEslrange  came 
to  the  Dean,  and  told  him,  that  he  was  ordered  to  shew  him  a  let- 
ter, and  asked  hhn,  whether  it  was  his,  or  no.  The  Dean  having 
given  no  copy  of  his  letter,  though  he  kept  one  in  short-hand,  de« 
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tired  Mr.  L'Estnmge  to  read  the  letter,  which  he  shewed  him ;  and, 
when  he  read  it,  the  Dean  told  hiin>  that  it  was  his,  except  two  or  three 
words  which  he  shewed  Mr.  L'Estrange  to  alter.  He  believed, 
that  copy  was  in  that  gentleman's  hand-writing,  and  told  him,  that 
he  was  very  sorry  that  it  was  to  be  published ;  and  that,  if  it  were 
in  his  own  power,  it  should  not  Some  day  in  the  week  following, 
the  first  time  he  spoke  with  the  Lord  Halifax,  he  asked,  his  Lord* 
ship,  how  his  letter  came  to  be  published.  To  which  he  answered, 
that  upon  the  coming  out  of  the  Lord  Russei's  paper,  there  was 
such  a  storm  raised  in  the  court  against  Dr.  Burnet  and  the  Dean, 
that  his  Lordship  in  kindness  to  the  latter  shewed  the  King  his 
letter ;  and  it  passing  through  several  hands,  it  became  out  of  his 
power  to  retrieve  it  His  Lordship  said,  that  he  had  this  reason  to 
believe,  that  he  had  left  it  in  the  King's  hands,  because  the  Duke 
of  York  that  Sunday  (being  the  day  after  the  Lord  RusseFs  deaths 
at  the  cabinet-council  spoke  of  this  letter ;  but  the  Dean  knew  no. 
thing  of  the  publishing  of  it,  nor  by  whom,  nor  did  he  speak  to  the 
Lord  Halifax  between  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the  letter  and  the 
publishing  of  it.  The  Dean  added,  that  his  Lordship  shewed  a 
very  compassionate  concern  for  the  Lord  Russel,  and  all  the  readi- 
ness to  serve  him,  that  could  be  wished ;  and  that  the  Lord  Russel 
desired  him,  the  Dean,  to  give  his  thanks  to  that  Lord  for  his  hu* 
manity  and  kindness  to  him,  upon  the  Dean's  informing  the  Lord 
Russel  of  the  Lord  Halifax's  being  so  ready  to  carry  that  message 
to  the  King,  which  he  had  from  Dr.  Burnet. 

To  this  examination  of  the  Dean  it  will  not  be  improper  to  sub- 
join some  particulars  from  an  original  manuscript  of  Dr.  Burnet, 
intitled,  An  Account  of  all  that  passed  between  the  late  Lord  Rus- 
sel and  me,  concemiifg  his  last  Speech  and  Paper  ;*  written  at 
Lady  Russei's  desire,  and  but  just  finished,  when  he  was  sent  for 
before  the  council  the  day  after  his  Lordship's  death,  to  be  exa- 
mined concerning  that  speech.  In  this  account,  which  is  the  very 
Journal  mentioned  by  the  Doctor  in  The  History  of  his  Own 
Time;t  he  observefi,  that  upon  his  being  sent  for  by  that  Lord,  on 
Monday,  July  16th,  1688,  he  thought,  that  by  the  ground  which 
he  had  gained  in  discoursing  upon  the  subject  of  resbtance,  it 
would  be  easy  to  persuade  his  Lordship,  that  it  was  absolutely  un- 
lawful ;  though  indeed  he  went  no  farther  at  first  than  be  did  at 
last    However,  the  Doctor  thinking  that  the  step  which  his  Lord- 

*  OoniBiOBioaied  to  me  bj  tlia  Right  HoiMiirftble  the  Lord  Okarlei  Cafcwliab, 
fraodsoB  to  the  Lord  Rauel.  t  Vol.  i.  p,  56t. 
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ship  bad  made  gave  fiirtber  hopes,  told  the  Dean,  that  he  believed 
that  his  Lordship  was  convinced  of  that  point  Lord  Rassel  per- 
sistiiig  in  his  former  opinion,  notwithstanding  the  endeavours  of  the 
I>ean  and  Doctor  to  alter  it,  added  to  the  speech,  which  he  was 
composing,  the  following  passage,  not  now  extant  in  the  printed 
eopy  c*-*'^  For  my  part»  I  cannt)t  deny  but  I  have  been  of  opinion, 
that  a  free  nation  like  this  might  defend  their  religion  and  liberties, 
when  invaded,  and  taken  from  them,  though  under  pretence  and 
c<^onr  of  law.  But  some  eminent  and  worthy  divines,  who  have 
had  the  charity  to  be  often  with  me^  and  whom  I  value  and  esteem 
to  a  very  great  degree,  have  offered  me  weighty  reasons  to  persuade 
me,  that  £iith  and  patience  are  the  proper  ways  for  the  preservation 
of  religion,  and  the  method  of  the  gospel  is  to  suffer  pej'secution 
rather  than  to  use  resistance.  But  if  I  have  sinned  in  this,  I  hope 
God  will  not  lay  it  to  my  charge,  since  he  knows  it  was  only  a  sin 
of  ignorance."  This  being  read  to  the  Dean  on  Fridn^  morning, 
July  i20th,  he  was  sorry  to  find  it  so  defective ;  but,  not  having  then 
leisure  to  speak  to  Lord  Russel  of  it,  he  returned  in  the  afternoon, 
and  pressed  his  Lordship  very  earnestly  to  deliver  himself  more 
fully  in  that  matter,  and  gave  him  a  paper  concerning  it ;  and,  as 
he  came  out,  meeting  Dr.  Burnet,  desired  him  to  urge  the  point 
home  to  his  Lordship,  and  either  to  carry  him  farther,  or  to  strike 
out  the  whole  paragraph  above  cited,  since  the  conclusion  of  it  was  > 
so  cold ;  and  wished,  that  the  first  part  of  it  might  be  quite  left 
out.  The  Doctor  accordingly  discoursing  Lord  Russel  again  upon 
the  affair,  his  Lordship  answered,  that  he  could  not  say  a  lie,  and 
he  was  sure  that  the  Doctor  would  not  desire  it ;  and  he  was  sure, 
if  he  went  farther,  he  must  needs  lie.  He  said  that  he  had  not 
leisure  now  to  study  politics.  That  the  notion  which  he  had  of 
the  Jaws,  and  of  the  English  government,  was  different  from  that 
of  ^the  two  divines ;  yet  he  said,  so  far  did  he  submit  to  them,  and 
to  the  reasons  which  they  had  offered  him,  that  he  was  willing  to 
go  so  far  as  he  had  done,  but  he  could  not  go  farther  without  being 
disingenuous.  And  when  at  last  the  Doctor  proposed  the  sup- 
pressing of  the  whole  paragraph,  he  was  very  well  satisfied,  and 
said,  that  his  chief  reason  for  putting  it  in,  was  to  prevent  any  in- 
conveniency  that  might  arise  to  them. 

There  is  another  account  of  the  occasion  of  the  writing  the  let- 
l«r  to  Lord  Russel,  and  the  circumstances  of  its  publication,  pub- 
bfted  by  Mr.  Echard,*  who  pretends  it  to  have  been  .taken  from 

*  Approdis  to  hit  History  of  BngUuid,  p.  18. 
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tbe  Dean's  own  mouth.  This  will  be  found  indeed  contradicU^ 
in  several  points  to  his  own  examination  inserted  above ;  but  as  if 
supplies  some  few  particulars  not  mentioned  in  that  examination, 
especially  as  to  what  passed  when  he  was  caUed  before  the  King  in 
council,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  the  whole  here. 

Two  days  before  Lord  Russet's  death,  Dean  Tillotson  going  to 
attend  upon  him,  was  suddenly  stopped  in  the  street  by  Dr.  Bur- 
net, who  told  him,  that  he  had  now  some  good  hope  of  saving  his 
Lordship's  life,  the^  main  impediment  of  which  being  his  avowed 
principle,  that  resistance  was  in.  some  ^mses  lawful,  he  had  con- 
vinced him  of  his  mistake,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  own  his  error 
in  it  He  therefore  desired  the  Dean  to  go  immediately  to  the  Earl 
of  Halifax,  and  acquaint  him  with  it,  who  would  thereupon  go  to 
the  King,  and  use  his  utmost  endeavours  (o  obtain  Lord  Russel 
pardon.  The  Dean  went,  and  delivered  this  message  to  the  Earl  of 
Halifax ;  blit,  calling  upon  Lord  Russel  in  Newgate  upon  his  re- 
turn, was  very  much  surprised  and  troubled  to  find  him  under  no 
such  conviction,  as  Dr.  Burnet  had  hastily  believed  and  reported 
him  to  be.  The  Dean,  vexed  and  uneasy  at  what  he  had  done,  and 
willing  to  dear  himself  afker  the  best  /nanner,  resolved  the  next 
day  to  try  what  he  codid  do  to  bring  his  Lordship  to  some  change 
in  his  opinion.  But  it  being  the  last  day  before  the  appointe<jl  exe. 
cution,  and  not  knowing  whether  he  should  be  able  to  see  his  Lord- 
ship alone,  he  wrote  the  letter  to  him,  and  took  it  in  his  pocket,  re- 
solving, if  he  coi4d  not  discourse  with  him,  to  desire  him  to  read 
and  consider  it.  He,  finding  his  Lordship  alone,  told  him  what  he 
had  done,  and  gave  the  letter  to  him,  who  read  it  with  great  deli- 
beration, and  acknowledged  to  him,  that  he  had  th«*eb  offered 
more  to  convince  him,  than  he  had  ever  met  with  before :  that  he 
was  now  satisfied  that  nothing  but  a  case  of  a  very  extraordinary 
nature  could  justify  subjects  in  taking  up  lirms  against  their  prince: 
that  he  was  fully  of  opinion,  that  no  such  cause  had  been  given  by 
the  King  to  justify  any  such  attempt  against  him :  but  still  he 
thought  such  circumstances  there  might  be,  in  which  it  would  be 
lawful  for  them  to  resist*  Being  asked  by  the  Dean,  what  these 
cases  were,  he  answered,  that  he  had  not  considered  .the  matter  so 
iar  and  fully,  and  that  he  had  other  things  more  proper  to  be 
thought  on  at  that  time.  On  that  same  evening  the  Dean  waited 
upon  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  to  account  to  him  what  mistake  he  had 
been  led  into,  and  what  he  had  done  upon  it ;  and,  the  better  W 
justify  himself,  shewed  him  the  very  letter  he  had  written  to  th^ 
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Lord  Riissel.  While  that  Lord  was  reading  it.  Sir  Thomas  Clarges 
came  in,  and  after  a  little  time  the  Dean  took  leave  of  the  Earl,  put- 
ting the  letter  into  his  poeket»  and  promising  to  be  answerable  for 
it.  But|  b  the  mean  time.  Sir  Thomas  not  only  found  opportunity  to 
read  it,  but  to  take  a  copy  of  it;  aAd  from  that  copy  (and  it  is 
thought  by  his  means)  it  was  soon  after  printed.  Op  the  evening 
of  the  next  day,  when  Lord  Russel  was  executed,  the  Dean  was 
sent  for  to  the  cabinet-council,  and  carefully  examined  touching 
that  Lord's  behaviour  before  and  at  his  death.  The  King  particu- 
larly recommended  the  Dean's  letter,  and  wondered  what  could  be 
said  to  it.  He  told  his  Majesty  the  Lord  Russel's  opinion,  that 
such  circumstances  there  might  be,  in  which  it  would  be  lawful  to 
resbt;  and  farther  intimated,  as  though  it  was  his  own,  that  it  was 
not  impossible  to  find  out  a  case  of  exception^  though  he  would 
not  presently  pretend  to  specify  it.  The  Duke  of  York,  who  was 
willing  to  believe  there  was  none,  with  some  warmth  urged  him  to 
name  the  case;  and,  not  being  satisfied,  the  King  more  mildly  said, 
*'  Brother,  the  Dean  speaks  like  an  honest  maQ ;  press  him  no  far- 
ther.**  After  which  he  informed  his  Majesty,  that  Lord  Russel  had 
declared  to  him,  that  he  was  persuaded,  that  the  King  had  never 
done  any  thing  to  justify  any  one  in  rebelling  against  him  :  that  he 
had  never  any  such  thought  himself;  and  kept  company  with  those 
unhappy  men,  only  to  preserve  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  from  being 
led  into  any  rash  undertaking  by  them,  and  more  particularly  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  Being  then  asked  why  Lord  Russel  did  not 
discover  their  design  to  the  King,  his  answer  was,  that  that  Lord 
had  said,  he  could  not  betray  his  friends,  nor  turn  informer  against 
them,  while  he  saw  there  was  no  danger :  but  if  things  had  come  ' 
to  a  crisis,  he  would  have  contrived  some  notice  to  have  been  given 
the  King  of  it ;  and,  in  case  of  violence,  would  himself  have  been 
ready  to  oppose  them  with  his  sword  in  his  hand.  The  King  him- 
self confirmed  the  truth  of  the  greatest  part  of  this  accounty  and  in 
conclusion  said,  "  James  (meaning  the  Duke  of  Monmouth)  has 
told  me  the  same  thing." 

The  firmness  of  Lord  Russel^  in  refusing  the  only  means  of  pur- 
chasing his  life  from  an  exasperated  court>  by  the  least  retraction 
of  an  opinion,  of  which  bis  consdence  was  thoroughly  persuaded, 
b  the  strongest  proof  of  that  integrity  and  Virtue,  which  gave  him 
so  much  weight  and  influence  in  his  own  timfe^and  have  endeared 
him  to  posterity,  being,  as  Sir  William  Temple,  no  enemy  to  the 
prerogative,  acknowledges,*  *«  a  person  in  general  repute  of  ail  ho- 

•  Mctmilrs  ?•  lit. 
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nest  and  worthy  gentleman,  without  tricks,  or  private  ambition.** 
Dr.  Spratty  bishop  of  Rochester,  in  his  True  Account  and  Declara- 
tion of  the  horrid  Conspiracy  against  King  Charles  11.  by  whose 
order  it  was  written,  though  not  published  till  under  his  successor, 
has  indeed  described  his  Lordship,  ^  as  a  person  carried  away  be- 
yond his  duty  and  allegiance  into  this  traitorous  enterprize  by  a 
vain  air  of  popularity,  and  a  wild  suspicion  of  losing  a  great  estate 
by  an  imaginary  return  of  popery .'^  But  this  very  writer  declared 
afterwards,  in  his  Second  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset,,  dated  March 
26>  1689.  that  he  lamented  his  Lordship's  fall,  after  he  was  fully 
convinced  by  discourse  vrith  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  of  his  great 
probity,  and  constant  abhorrence  of  falsehood.  And  these  were 
qualities,  which  his  Lordship's  excellent  lady,  Rachel,  second 
daughter  of  that  great  and  honest  statesman,  Thomas  Wriothesley, 
earl  of  Southampton,  lord  high  treasurer  after  the  Restoration  till 
his  death,  represents  as  peculiarly  eminent  in  him  in  her  letters,  of 
which  a  large  collection  is  still  extant,  written  with  an  uncommon 
force  of  style  and  sentiment.  In  one  of  them  to  Dr.  John  Fitz. 
Williams,t  a  divine,  for  whom  she  had  a  great  esteem  and  ftiend-^ 
ship,  dated  July  21,  1685,  a  few  days  after  the  defeat  and  death  of 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  she  declares  her  opinion,  that  hisGrace^s 
design  had  no  connexion  vrith  any,  in  which  Lord  Russel  might  be 
supposed  to  be  engaged,  and  of  which  she  was  convinced  he  was 
innocent.  '<  I  take  this  late  wild  attempt,"  says  she,  "  to  be  a 
new  project,  nof  depending  on,  or  being  linked  in  the  least  to,  any 
former  design,  if  there  was  then  any  real  one,  which  I  am  satisfied 
was  not,  no  more  than  my  own  Lord  confessed,  talk ;  and,  it  is 
possible,  thatlalk  going  so  £ir  as  to  consider,  if  a  remedy  to  sup- 
posed evils  might  be  sought,  how  it  could  be  formed.  .  .  He  had 
so  just  a  80ul,^so  firm,  so  good,  he  could  not  warp  firom  such  prin- 
ciples,  that  were  so,  unjess  misguided  by  his  understanding,  and 
that  his  own,  not  another's :  for  I  dare  say,  as  he  could  discern,  he 
never  went  into  any  thing  considerable,  upon  the  mere  submission 
to  any  one's  particuhr  judgment." 

But  whatever  honour  Lord  Rnssd  might  gain  bjrhis  inflexibility 
against  disowning  the  principle  of  rcsbtance,  the  Dean  of  Canter^ 
bury  and  Dr.  Burnet  have  been  severely  censured  for  urging  him 
so  strongly  on  that  topic.  It  b  not  improbable,  that  neither  of  them 

•  Pftge  f  1.  Edit.  1685.  W.  ^     ,        . 
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bad  tlieo  sofficieDtly  considered  the  point,  with  so  much  attention 
and  exactness,  as  the  subsequent  measures  of  that  reign,  and  the 
whole  series  of  conduct  of  the  foHowing  one,  necessarily  led  them 
to  do.  The  Doctor  indeed  informs  us,*  that  though  the  Dean  was 
restrained  by  some  particular  considerations  from  mentioning  in  his 
letter  to  his  Lordship  the  case  of  a  total  subversion  of  the  constitu- 
tion, which  he  thought  would  justify  resistance ;  yet  he  did  not 
decline  to  explain  himself  in  that  way,  as  often  as  there  was  occa- 
sion for  it;  and  only  differed  from  Lord  Russel  in  opinion  with  re-, 
gard  to  the  attempts  already  made  upon  the  constitution,  which  he 
did  not  think  just  grounds  of  resistance ;  nor  that  remote  fears  and 
consequences,  together  with  illegal  practices,  would  authorize  itl 
whereas  his  Lordship  declared,  that  upon  this  hypothesis  *^  he  did 
not  see  a  difference  between  a  legal  and  a  Turkish  government ; 
and  that,  in  a  case  of  total  subversion,  it  would  be  too  late  to  re- 
sist." His  Lordship's  opinion  upon  the  subjeot  of  resistance  was 
justified  by  his  chaplain,  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson,  in  a  paper  written 
soon  after ;  the  impression  of  which  was  seized  at  the  same  time 
with  his  Address  to  King  James  ll.'s  army ;  though  not  designed 
to  be  published  at  that  time.  The  design  of  this  paper  was  to 
shew,  that ''  resistance  may  be  used,  in  case  our  religion  and  rights 
should  be  invaded,"  as  an  answer  to  the  Dean's  letter  to  his  Lord- 
ship; and  it  is  reprinted  among  Mr.  Johnson's  Works,t  who  ob- 
serves, that  this  opinion  could  not  be  wrested  from  his  Lordship  at 
his  death,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  at  which  he  was  taken 
**  when  he  was  practised  upon  to  retract  that  opinion,  and  to  be- 
queath a  legacy  of  slavery  to  his  country."  And  indeed  the  Dean 
was  so  apprehensive  of  Lady  Russel's  displeasure  at  his  pressing  his 
Lordship,  though  with  the  best  intentions,  upon  that  subject,  that 
when  he  was  first  admitted  to  her,  after  her  Lord's  death,  he  is  said 
to  have  addressed  her  in  this  matfder,  that  he  first  thanked  God, 
and  then  her  Ladyship,  for  that  opportunity  of  justifying  himself 
to  her ;  and  they  soon  returned  to  the  terms  of  a  cordial  and  un- 
reserved friendship. 

In  1684,  the  Dean  performed  again  the  office  of  an  editor  in 
the  publication  of  the  first  volume,  followed  the  next  year  by  a  se- 
cond, of  Dbcourses,  full  of  excellent  sentiments  in  a  strong,  clear, 
and  unaffected  style,  from  the  manuscript  notes  of  his  friend  Dr. 
Hezekiah  Burton,  who  had,  by  his  interest  with  the  chapter  of  St. 
Paul's,  been  settled  in  the  rectory  of  Barnes,  in  Surry,  about  a 
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year  before  his  death,  which  was  occasioned  by  a  malignant  fever 
in  August,  or  September,  1681.  He  had  been  educated  in  Mag. 
dalen  College^  in  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  fellow,  and  an  emi- 
nent tutor  there,  and  wa:s  incorporated  in  the  degree  of  master  of 
arts  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  July  11th,  1654.*  Entering  into 
holy  orders,  he  was  ordained  priest  by  I^r.  Robert  Sanderson,  on 
the  Idth  of  February,  166^,  at  the  church  of  St.  Botolph,  Alders- 
gate  ;  t  and,  upon  the  advancement  of  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman, 
who  had  been  educated  in  the  same  college,  to  the  post  of  lord- 
keeper  from  that  of  lord  chief  justice  of  the  common-pleas,  upon 
the  disgrace  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  in  1667,  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  his  Lordship,  by  whom  he  was  presented  to  a  prebend 
of  Norwich,  in  October  the  same  year,  and  to  the  rectory  of  St. 
George's,  in  Southwark,  which  he  resigned  after  he  was  presented 
to  that  of  Barnes.  His  great  modesty  prevented  him  from  pub- 
Ibhing  any  thing  in  his  lifetime,  except  the  short  Alloquium  ad 
Lectorem,  prefixed  to  the  excellent  treatise  De  Legibus  Natures  of 
Dr.  Cumberland,  afterwards  bishop  of  Peterborough,  who  had 
been  his  fellow-collegiate  and  fellow-chaplain.  The  Dean  has 
given  us  bis  character  in  the  preface  to  the  first  volume  of  his 
Discourses,  which,  though  they  want  the  exactness,  that  they 
would  have  had,  if  they  had  been  designed  and  prepared  for  the 
press  by  the  author^s  own  hand,  yet  have  the  perfection  chiefly 
aimed  at  by  him,  being  well  fitted  to  do  good,  and  to  make  the 
reader  wiser  and  better.  For  Dr.  Burton  thoroughly  understo^od 
the  nature  of  religion,  the  excellent  design,  and  the  happy  effects 
of  it,  where  it  is  sincerely  embraced  and  entertained;  and  he 
knew  how  to  dbtinguish  genuine  and  substantial  piety,  from  that 
which  is  counterfeit  and  superficial.  He  had  likewise  a  just  and 
lively  sense  of  the  vast  concernment  and  importance  of  religion, 
both  to  the  private  and  public,  the  present  and  future,  the  tempo- 
ral and  eternal  happiness  of  mankind;  which  made  him  seek  out 
all  sorts  of  arguments  to  convince  them  of  the  absolute  necessity 
and  unspeakable  advantages  of  religion,  and  all  kinds  of  motives 
and  inducements  to  persuade  and  allure  them  to  the  practice  of 
it;  that  so,  by  one  consideration  or  other,  he  might  take  hold  of 
all  capacities  and  tempers  of  men.  His  virtues  and  good  qualities 
were  as  eminent  as  his  abilities  and  learning,  particukrly  his 
great  piety  towards  God,  the  native  simplicity  of  his  mind  and 
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maoaers,  the  singular  kindDess  of  his  conversation,  and  his  cheer« 
ful  readiness  to  every  good  work.  And  the  public  sustained  an 
irreparable  loss  by  the  death  of  him  in  the  ripeness  of  his  age^ 
when  he  was  capable  of  doing  the  greatest  service  to  the  church 
of  God,  "  and  in  a  time,"  adds  the  Dean,  "  when  he  was  most 
likely  to  have  contributed  considerably  to  it»  as  being  by  the  in- 
comparable sweetness  of  his  temper,  and  prudence  of  his  behavi- 
our, admirably  fitted  to  allay  those  heats,  which  then  began  to 
break  out,  but  are  since  blown  up  to  all  the  degrees  of  a  violent 
and  implacable  enmity,  by  the  skill  and  industry  of  a  crafty  and 
restless  party  among  us,  playing  upon  our  weakness,  and  persuading 
us  to  receive  odious  names  of  distinction,  and  to  fling  them  like 
squibs  and  fire-balls  at  one  another,  to  make  the  Philistines  sport" 

The  accession  of  King  James  II.  to  the  throne,  on  the  6th  of 
February,  168f ,  was  soon  followed  with  such  a  prospect  of  danger 
to  the  religion  and  liberties  of  the  nation,  as  filled  the  Dean  with 
^e  deepest  con<%rn  for  both ;  though  in  the  event  the  imprudence 
and  violence  of  the  measures  pursued  by  that  prince  dej^ated  his 
designs  against  them ;  a  consequence  foreseen  by  the  wiser  persons 
of  his  own  religion.  For  Mons.  Gourville,  a  man  of  great  credit 
in  the  court  of  France,  being  asked  by  Madam  Hamihon,  after- 
wards Duchess  of  Tyrconnel,  then  going  to  England,  what  answer 
she  should  retnm  for  him  to  the  King,  who  would  ask  her  what  he 
said  of  the  great  progress,  which  he  was  making  for  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  Roman-catholic  religion  in  that  kingdom,  hede- 
sured  her  to  tell  his  Miyesty,  that  if  himself  was  pope,  his  Mzyesty 
would  have  been  excommunicated  before  that  time,  since  he  was 
^ing  to  ruin  all  the  catholics  in  England :  and  though  what  had 
been  lately  done  in  France  might  probably  be  his  model,  yet  the 
case  was  very  different;  and  that  a  better  plan  for  him  to  have 
followed  would  have  been,  to  have  contented  himself  with  favour- 
ing the  catholics  upon  all  occasions,  and  so  increasing  their  num* 
bers,  and  to  leave  to  his  successors  the  task  of  reducing  England 
by  degrees  under  the  papal  authority.  X 

The  Dean's  discourse  against  Transubstantiation,  printed  to- 
wards the  end  of  King  Charles  ll.'s  life,  and  of  which  the  fourth 
edition  appeared  in  1685,  began  the  debate  upon  that  doctrine, 
and  gave  occasion  to  several  tracts  on  both  sides  of  the  question, 
published  during  the  controversy  with  the  papists,  which  subsisted 
through  the  rest  of  the  short,  but  unhappy  reign- of  King  James, 
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and  prodaced  to  many  pieces,  tbat  the  vast  collection  published  a 
few  years  ago,  in  three  volumes  in  folio,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Gibson,  iMshop  of  London,  is  only  a  part  of  those  written  by 
the  protestants ;  and  even  the  catalogues  of  them  drawn  up  by 
Dr.  Wake,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Dr.  Gee, 
dean  of  Lincoln  and  prebendary  of  Westminster,  and  the  latest 
by  Mr.  Francis  Peck,  are  defective  in  the  titles  of  them.  The 
most  considerable  of  those  published  against  the  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury's Discourses  were  the  two  following :  the  former  intitkd, 
TransHbstantiation  defended  and  proved  from  Scripture,  in  Answer 
to  the  first  Part  of  a  Treatise^  intitled,  A  Discourse  against  Tran« 
substantiation :  the  first  Part ;  publbhed  with  Allowance,  London, 
1687,  in  4to.  the  second,  part  of  which  never  appeared.  The  lat- 
ter was  published  there  the  same  year,  in  the  same  form,  under 
the  title  of  An  Answer  to  a  Discourse  against  Transubstantiation ; 
the  author  of  which  in  his  introduction  says,  that  he  thought  him- 
self obliged  in  Christian  duty  to  endeavour  a  discovery  of  the 
Dean's  winning  artifices,  and  a  removal  of  his  plausible  appear- 
ances in  that  discourse. 

In  the  beginning  of  March  168|,  just  after  the  accession  of  King 
James  to  the  crown,  was  published  A  Discourse  against  Purgatory, 
printed  at  London  in  four  sheets,  in  4to.  This  was  then  reported 
to  be  written  by  the  Dean,  and  the  translation  of  it  gave  such  of- 
fence in  France,  that  it  was  soon  after  publicly  burnt  there.  But 
Mr.  Wood,*  who  mentions,  that  this  discourse  had  been  ascribed 
to  Dr.  Tillotson,  has  placed  it  among  the  writings  of  Mr.  John 
Hartcliffe. 

He  had  now  likewise  a  new  reason  for  his  zeal  against  that 
church,  besides  those  of  a  more  general  and  public  nature ;  and  it 
was  founded  upon  thb  incident.  Hb  friend,  Mr.  Nebon,  who  had 
returned  from  his  traveb  abroad  in  the  beginning  of  August,  1682, 
had  contracted  there  an  acquaintance  with  Lady  Theophila  Lucy, 
widow  of  Sir  Kingsmill  Lucy,  of  Brozboum,  in  Hertfordshire,  bart. 
and  second  daughter  of  George  Earl  of  Berkley ;  who  soon  dis- 
covered a  strong  passion  for  him.  Thb  concluded  in  a  marriage 
after  their  arrival  in  England ;  but  it  was  some  time  before  she  coik 
fessed  to  Mr.  Nelson  the  change  of  her  religion,  which  was  owing 
to  ber  conversations  at  Rome  with  Cardinal  Philip  Howard,  who 
was  grandson  of  Thomas  Earl  of  AnuMMl,.  the  collector  of  the  an- 
tiquities, and  had  been  raised  to  the  purpk  by  Pope  Clement  X. 

•  Atk.  OxoB.  ToL  ii.  «ol.  ttSO. 
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in  May,  1676.  Nor  W9a  tbis  impoitaot  alterstioii  of  her  rd%ioi» 
•entiraeats  confined  to  her  own  mind,  hat  involved  in  it  her 
daughter  by  her  irst  husband,  whom  she  drew  pver  tp  her  new  re- 
ligion ;  and  her  seal  fdr  it  prompted  her  even  to  engage  in  the  lists 
of  the  public  controversy  then  depending ;  for  she  is  the  supposed 
author  of  a  piece  printed  in  T086,  in  4to.  under  the  title  of  A  I^s- 
course  concerning  a  Judge  of  Controversy  in  Matters  of  Religion, 
shewing  the  Necessity  of  such  a  Judge ;  a  point,  the  fell  consider- 
ation of  which  afterwards  recovered  another  of  her  ow«  sex,  mod 
one  of  its  greatest  ornaments,  Mrs.  Cockbnme,*  from  the  Romish 
profession,  into  which  she  had  been  seduced  in  her  early  years. 
The  Dean's  concern  for  this  unhappy  step  of  Lady  Theophila  oc- 
casioned htm,  among  other  means  of  reclaiming  her,  to  write  to 
her  a  letter  of  considerable  length  upon  that  subject,  which  is  un- 
fortunately missing  among  ^he  papers  of  her  husband ;  but  is  re^ 
membered  to  have  concluded  to  this  purpose ;  that  he  did  n»t 
doubt,  but  that  her  Ladyship  was  as  ranch  wearied  with  reading 
so  long  a  letter,  as  himself  was  in  writing  it ;  and  tiiat  she  might 
imagine,  that  his  time  lay  heavy  upon  his  bands :  but  the  tru^  was, 
that  every  thing,  which  related. to  Mr.  Nelson,  lay  so  near  his 
heart,  that  he  could  not  say  less  upon  such  an  occasion.  But  the 
strength  of  her  prejudices  was  superior  to  the  goodness  of  his 
cause,  and  the  abflities  of  so  able  an  advocate ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  endeavours  of  Mr.  ^fel80ll,  who  was  hranelf  well  instructed 
in  that  cause,  as  appears  from  a  tract  of  his  printed  in  1687,  iii4to. 
and  intitkd,  Transubsluntiation  contrary  to  Scripture,  or  the  Pro. 
testanf  s  Answer  to  the  Seeker's  Request ;  yet  she  continued  in 
the  communion  of  the  church  of  R<mie  till  her  death  in  1705. 

The  persecution  of  the  protestants  in  France,  begun  some  years 
before,  but  now  carried  to  its  height  by  the  repeal  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  in  October,  1686,  was  not  only  a  ^esh  proof  to  the  Dean 
of  the  genuine  spirit  of  unrestranied  popery,  but  an  occasion  of  ex- 
erting his  own  pity  and  humanity  towaids  those  distressed  persons, 
who  escaped  thence  to  England,  and  had  the  peculiar  recommend*- 
ation  of  suffering  for  religion.  King  Charies  IL  had,  as  early  as  the 
year  1682,  granted  briefr  fpr  collecting  moaey  for  the  relief  of  these 
refrigees ;  and  his  example  was  afterwards  followed  by  his  sncces* 
sor,  who  pretended  on  all  occasions  a  tenderness  and  moderation^ 
in  matters  of  religion,  or  more  probably  wa9  in  this  case  inin^iced 

^  Ufo  of  Mn.  CcUierbe  Cookbiin*,  p.  xn.  pMiMd  to  tfa*  finft  toIium  of  hmt 
wofkf,  printod  at  Londoa  1751»  in  8vo. 
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by  motives  of  policy  for  the  sake  of  adding  industrious  and  useful 
people  to  his  kingdom.  The  granting  of  these  brie6  gave  the  Dean 
an  opportunity  of  shewing  hb  regard  for  the  persecuted  French 
protestants,  by  promoting  the  contributions  in  their  favour.  And 
the  warmth  of  his  zeal  upon  this  occasion  is  evident  from  an  an- 
swer, which  he  returned  to  Dr.  Beveridge,  one  of  the  prebendaries 
of  his  cathedral,  who,  from  a  coolness  towards  foreign  protestants, 
or  an  unnecessary  scruple  with  respect  to  forms  even  in  affairs  of 
weight  and  substance,  had  objected  to  the  reading  of  one  of  these 
briefs  th^e,  as  contrary  to  the  rubric.  The  Dean's  reply  was  short 
and  significant,  "  Doctor,  doctor,  charity  is  above  rubrics.'' 

The  friendship  between  the  Dean  and  Lady  Russel  was  culti. 
▼ated  by  a  frequent  correspondence  of  letters  during  their  absence, 
•ome  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  course  ^f  thb  Life  of  him.  Her 
Ladyship  had  written  to  hhn  in  October,  1685,  in  which  letter  she 
mentioned  the  small-pox  having  proved  fatal  to  a  cousin  of  her*s, 
a  niece  of  her  cousin-german,  Mons.  Rouvigny,  afterwards  Earl  of 
*  Galway,  and  general  of  the  English  forces  In  Spain ;  which  young 
kidy  she  speaks  of  in  another  letter  to  Dr.  Fitz-Williams  of  the  11th 
of  October,  as  a  pattern  to  all  who  knew  her."  The  Dean's  answer 
was  as  follows :  * 

*•  HONOURED  MADAM,  Canterburyf  Nov,  21st,  1685. 

**  When  I  look  back  upon  the  date  of  your  Ladyship's  letter,  I  blush 
to  see  it  hath  lain  by  me  so  long  unanswered.  And  yet  I  assure 
you  no  day  passeth,  in  which  your  Ladyship  and  your  dear  chil- 
dren are  not  in  my  mind.  But  I  know  not  how,  in  the  hurry  I  am 
in,  in  London,  one  business  presseth  so  hard  upon  another,,  that  I  have 
less  time  for  the  things  to  which  I  have  most  inclination.  I  am 
now  for  a  mbile  got  out  of  the  tumult  and  noise  of  that  great  city, 
and  do  enjoy  a  little  more  repose.  ^ 

'*  It  was  a  great  trouble  to  me  to  hear  of  the  sad  loss  your  dear 
friend  sustained  during  his  short  stay  in  England.  But,  in  some 
circumstances,  to  die  is  to  live.  And  that  voice  from  heaven  runs 
much  in  my  mind,  which  St.  John  heard  in  hb  vuhhi  of  the  last  (as 
I  think)  and  most  extreme  persecution,  which  should  heM  the  faith- 
ful servants  of  God  before  the  final  downfall  of  Babylon^  '  Blessed 

*  Ftom  a  ooUection  of  ArohbUbop  TiUotoon't  lettort  to  Ladj  Ronel,  in  the  pea- 
session  of  KdmiiBd,  late  lord  bishop  of  London,  conunnnioated  to  me  bj  his  Lord- 
ship's eiMMitors,  the  late  Dr.  Bettetwortb,  dean  of  the  Arches,  and  George  Gibfoa. 
Esq. 
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ure  the  dead,  that  die  in  the  Lord,  ^mlienceforth ;'  meaning,  that 
they  were  happy,  that  were  taken  away  before  that  terrible  and  ut- 
most trial  of  the  faith  and  patience  of  the  saints.  But  however  that 
be,  I  do  greatly  i^joice  in  the  preservation  of  your  children  from 
the  ^reat  danger  they  were  in  upon  that  occasion,  and  thank  God 
heartily  for  it,  because,  whatever  becomes  of  us,  I  hope  they  may 
live  to  see  better  things. 

h  ''  Just  now  came  the  news  of  the  prorogation  of  the  parliament 
to  the  10th  of  February,  which  was  surprising  to  us.  We  are  not 
without  hopes,  that  in  the  mean  time  things  will  be  disposed  to  a 
better  agreement  against  the  next  meeting.  Bift  when  all  is  done, 
our  greatest  comfort  must  be,  that  we  are  in  the  hands  of  God,  and 
that  he  hath  the  care  of  us.  And  do  not  think,  madam,  that  he 
loves  you  the  less  for  having  put  so  bitter  a  cup  into  your  hand. 
He,  whom  he  loved  infinitely  best  of  all  mankind,  drank  much 
deeper  of  it. 

"  I  did  hope  to  have  waited  upon  my  Lord  of  Bedford  at  my  ^ 
return  to  London ;  but  now  I  doubt  this  prorogation  will  carry 
him  into  the  country  before  that  time.  I  intreat  yon  to  present 
my  most  humble  service  to  his  Lordship,  to  dear  liitle  master,  and 
the  young  ladies.  1  am  not  worthy  of  the  consideration  you  are 
pleased  to  have  of  me,  but  I  pray  continually  for  you  all,  mid  shidi 
ever  be,  madam, 

"  Your  Ladyship's  most  fidthful  and  humble  servant, 

*'  J.  TiLLOTSON.* 

The  Dean's  love  of  truth  tod  justice  to  all  men,  without  distinc- 
tion, led  him,  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  to  do  right  to 
the  character  of  Mr.  William  Penn.  This  gentleman,  who  was 
son  of  Sir  William  Penn,  admiral  in  the  expedition  against  Hispa- 
niola,  and  at  the  taking  of  Jamaica,  in  the  time  of  the  Protector 
Cromwell,  and  vice-admiral  of  Ei^land  under  King  Charles  II.  had  • 
some  part  of  his  education  lit  Christ  Church,  In  Oxford,  and  then 
travelled  into  France ;  but/ joining  the  qilakers  in  1606,  at  the  age 
'of  twenty- two,  soon  became  one  of  the  most  considerable  preachers 
and  writers  amongst  them,  though  he  is  now  much  less  known  to 
the  public  by  his  works,  reprinted  in  two  volumes,  in  folio,  in  1726, 
than  by  the  flourishing  colony,  which  bears  his  name,  and  was 
established  by  Jiim  in  1681.  His  attachment  to,  and  favour  with. 
King  James  II.  soon  exposed  him  to  the  imputation  of  being  a  pa- 
pist in  disguise,  or  at  least  of  holding  a  correspondence  with  Je« 
TOL.  i^  M  ,  ^ 
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suits  at  Rom£.  The  Dean's  suspicions  of  the  same  kind  being  re- 
ported to  Mr*  Penn,  the  latter  wrote  immediately  to  him  in  his  owb 
justification ;  affirming  himself  to  be  ^'  no  Roman  Catholic,  'but  a 
Christian^  whose  creed  is  the  Scripture ;  of  the  truth  of  which/' 
says  he,  "  I  hold  a  nobler  evidence^  than  the  best  church  autho- 
rity in  the  world."  The  result  was,  that  he  gave  the  Dean  such 
satisfaction  upon  that  head,  that  the  hitter  returned  him  two  let- 
ters expressing  thaf  satis&ction.*  In  the  former  of  these,  dated 
January  26th,  168^,  he  declares  his  fiiU  concurrence  with  Mr. 
Penn  in  abhorring  the  two  principles  mentioned  by  him,  ^<  obe- 
dience upon  authority  without  conviction,  and  destroying  tliem» 
that  differ  from  us,  for  God's  sake;"  and  he  affirms,  that  he  had 
endeavoured  to  make  it  one  of  the  governing  principles  of  his  lih, 
never  to  abate  any  thing  of  humanity  or  charity  to  any  man  for  his 
difference  from  him  in  opinion ;  *'  and  particularly,"  adds  he, ''  to 
those  of  your  persuasion,  as  several  of  them  have  had  the  expert* 
'  ence.  I  have  been  ready  upon  all  occasions  to  do  all  offices  of  kind- 
ness, being  truly  sorry  to  see  them  so  hardly  used ;  and  though  I 
thought  them  mistaken,  yet  in  the  main  I  believed  them  to  be  very 
honest." 

In  November,  1687»  he  lost  another  of  his  daughters,  md  the 
last  surviving  of  his  children,  Mary,  the  wife  of  James  Chadwicke, 
Esq.  by  whom  she  left  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  This  loss,  as  he  ob^ 
served  in  a  letter  of  the  11th  of  that  month  to  Mr.  Nelson,  then  in  Lon- 
don, deeply  pierced  hb  heart ;  '^  but  I  endeavour,"  adds  he,  **  to  do 
as  becomes  me,  and  as  I  knowl  ought"  This  misfortune  probably 
occasioned  him  to  retire  to  Canterbury,  whence  he  wrote  again  to 
that  gentleman,  on  the  7th  of  December,  to  return  his  own  and  his 
wife's  thanks  to  him,  and  to  those  honourable  persons,  who,  upon 
Mr.  Nelson's  motion,  had  been  so  charitable  in  their  contributions, 
most  pr6bably  to  the  French  protestants  in  that  city,  since  he  re- 
quests him  to  lay  out  five  pounds  in  French  Bibles  bound,  and  to 
desire  Mr.  Firmin  to  send  them  thither. 

Not  long  after  this,  the  Dean  was  seized  with  a  disorder  of  the 
apoplectic  kind ;  but  escaped  the  consequences  of  it,  without  any 
return  till  that  fatal  one  about  seven  years  after.  Under  the  im- 
pressions of  this  mekincholy  stroke,  and  the  loss  of  his  daughter 
just  before,  he  was  called  upon  himself  to  administer  consolaUoa 
to  an  intimate  and  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Nicholas  Hunt,  of  Canter* 

•  Life  ofWinifun  Penn,  p.  If6— lf8,  prefixed  to  the  first  rolune  ofliit  Workf. 
£ditliondoB,17«6,  fol. 
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hary,  liagtt'mg  under  the  appreheDsions  of  death  from  an  incura- 
ble  cancer*  This  he  did  in  a  letter,  which,  om  »ccoQnt  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  mantier  of  treating  it,  as  wdl  as  of  the  incorrectness 
«f  the  copy  of  it  formerly  printed,  cannot  be  omittvd  here. 

''  SIR,  ''  Ednumtmh  Jan.  16th,*  168^« 

''  I  am  sorry  to  understand  by  Mr.  Janeway's  letter  to  my  son, 
that  yoar  distemper  grows  upon  you,  and  that  you  seem  to  decline 
so  fast.  I  am  very  sensible  how  much  easier  it  b  to  give  advice 
against  trouble  in  the  case  of  another,  than  to  take  it  in  our  own* 
.  **  It  hath  pleased  God  to  exercise  nie  of  late  with  a  very  sore 
trial,  in  the  loss  of  my  dear  and  only  child,  in  which  I  do  perfectly 
submit  to  his  good  pleasure,  firmly  believing,  that  he  always  does 
that  which  is  best.  And  yet,  though  reason  be  satisfied,  our  pas- 
sion is  not  so  soon  appeased ;  .and,  when  nature  has  received  a 
wound,  time  must'be  iiUowed  for  the  healing  of  it*  Since  that» 
God  hath  thought  fit  to  give  me  a  nearer  summons  of  a  closer 
warning  of  my  own  mortality  in  the  danger  of  an  apoplexy ;  which 
yet,  I  thank  God  for  it,  hath  occasioned  noyery  melancholy  reflec- 
tions. But  this  perhaps  is  more  owing  to  natural  temper,  than  phi- 
losophy and  wise  consideration. 

**  Your  case,  I  know,  is  very  different,  who  are  of  a  temper  na- 
tarally  melancholy,  and  under  a  distemper  apt  to  increase  it ;  for 
both  which  great  allowances  ought  to  be  made.  And  yet  methinks 
both  reason  and  religion  do  offer  us  considerations  of  that  solidity 
and  strength,  as  may  very  well  support  our  spirits  under  all  frailties 
and  infirmities  of  the  flesh ;  such  as  these : 

*^  That  God  is  perfect  love  and  goodness :  that  we  are  not  only 
his  creatures,  but  his  children,  and  as  dear  to  him  as  to  ourselves  r 
that  he  does  not  aflUct  willingly^  or  grieve  the  children^  of  men ; 
and  that  all  evils  and  afflictions  which  befal  us,  are  intended  for 
the  cure  and  prevention  of  greater  evils  of  sin  and  punbbment ; 
and^  thei^efore,  we  ought  not  only  to  submit  to  them  with  patience, 
as  being  deserved  by  us,  but  to  receive  them  with  thankfulness,  as 
being  designed  by  him  to  do  us  that  good,  and  to  bring  us  to. that 
sense  of  him  and  ourselves^  which  nothing  else  perhaps  would  have 
done.  That  die  sufferings  of  this  present  time  are  but  short  and 
light,  compared  with  tha^  extieme  and  endless  misery^  which  we 
have  de^rved,  and  with  that  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory, 
yvbich  we  hope  for  in  the  other  world.     That  if  we  be  careful  to 

*  Anotber  eopy,  which  I  hiTe  seen,  dates  il  the  t6th. 
M2 
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make  the  best  preparations  for  death  and  eternity,  whatever  briiigf 
us  nearer  to  our  end,  brings  ns  nearer  to  our  happiness ;  and  how 
rugged  soever  the  way  be,  the  comfort  is,  that  it  leads  us  to  our 
Father's  house,  where  we  shall  want  nothing  that  we  can  wisbw 
Whtn  we  labour  under  a  dangerous  distemper,  which  threatens  our 
life,  what  would  we  not  be  content  to  bear,  in  order  to  a  perfect  re- 
covery, could  we  but  be  assured  of  it  1  And  should  we  not  bewillfng 
t6  endure  much  more  in  order  to  perfect  happiness,  and  that  eteinal 
life,  which  God,  that  cannot  lie,  hath  promised  ?  Nature,  I  know,  is 
fond  of  life,  and  apt  to  be  still  lingering  after  a  longer  continuance 
here.  And  yet  a  long  life,  with  the  usual  burdens  and  infirmities 
-of  it,  is  seldom  desirable.  It  is  but  the  same  thing  over  again,  or 
worse ;  so  many  more  nights  and  days,  summers  and  winters,  a  reu 
petition  of  the  same  pleasures,  but  with  less  pleasure  and  reUsh 
every  day;  a  return  of  the  same  or  greater  pain  and  trouble,  but 
with  less  strength  and  patience  to  bear  them.  These  and  the  Uke 
considerations  I  use  to  entertain  myself  vnthal,  not  only  with  con- 
tentment, but  comfort,  though  with  great  inequality  of  temper  at 
ieveral  tisies,  and  with  much  mixture  of  human  frailties,  which 
will  always  stick  to  us,  while  we  are  in  this  world.  However,  by 
these  kinds  of  thoughts,  death  will  become  more  femiliar  to  us,  and 
we  shall  be  able  by  degrees  to  bring  our  minds  close  up  to  it,  with- 
out starting  at  it.  The  greatest  tenderness  I  find  in  myself  is  with 
regard  to  some  near  relations,  especially  the  dear  and  constant 
companion  of  my  life,  which  I  must  confess  doth  very  sensibly 
touch  me*  But  then  I  consider,  and  so,  I  hope,  will  they  also,  that 
this  separation  will  be  but  a  very  little  while ;  and  that  though  I 
thall  leave  them  in  a  bad  world,  yet  under  the  care  and  protection 
of  a  good  God,  who  can  be  more  and  better  to  them  than  all  other 
relations,  and  wiU  certainly  be  so  to  those  that  love  him,  and  h<^ 
in  his  mercy. 

^  I  shall  not  need  to  advise  you  what  to  do,  and  what  use  to 
make  of  this  time  of  your  visitation.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
you  have  been  care&l  in  the  time  of  your  health  to  prepare  for  the 
evil  day,  and  have  been  conversant  in  those  books,  which  give  the 
best  directions  tothis  purpose ;  and  have  not,  as  too  many  do,  put 
off  the  great  work  of  your  life  to  the  end  of  it  And  then  you  have 
aothh^  to  do,  Init,  as  well  as  you  can,  under  your  present  Weak- 
ness and  pains,  to  renew  your  repentance  for  all  the  errors  and  mil- 
carriages  of  your  life,  and  earnestly  to  beg  God's  pardon  and  for« 
giveness  of  them,  for  his  sake,  who  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins : 
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to  comfort  yourself  in  the  goodness  and  promises  of  God,  add  tbe 
bope  of  tkat  bappkiess  you  are  ready  to  enter  into ;  and,  in  the 
nean  time,  to  exerche  faith  and  patience  for  a' little  vhile.  And, 
he  of  good  courage,  since  you  see  land.  The  storm  which  you  are 
in  will  soon  be  over ;  and  then  it  will  be  as  if  it  had  never  been, 
or  rather  the  remembrance  of  it  will  be  pleasant. 

'^  I  do  not  use  to  write  such  long  letters,  but  I  do  heartily  com- 
passionate your  case,  and  should  be  glad,  if  I  oonid  suggest  any 
thing,  that  might  help  to  mitigate  your  trouble,  and  make  that 
sharp  and  rugged  way,  through  which  yQu'are  to  pass  into  a  better 
world,  a  little  more  smooth  and  easy. 

"  I  pray  God  to  Bt  m  both  for  that  great  change,  which  we 
must  once  undergo,;  and  if  we  Jb6  but  in  any  good  measure  fit  for 
it,  sooner  or  later  makes  no  great  difference.  I  commend  you  to 
the  Father  of  all  meccies,  and  the  God  of  alleonsolation,  beseech- 
ing him  to  increase  your  faith  and  patience^  and  to  stand  by  you 
in  your  last  and  gveat  conflict ;  that  when  you  walk  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  you  may  fear  no  evil ;  and,  when 
your  heart  fails,  and  your  strength  fails,  you  may  find  him  the 
strength  of  your  heart,  and  your  portion  for  ever. 

'*  Farewell,  my  good  friepd  ;  and,  whibt  we  are  here,  let  us 
pray  for  one  another,  that  we  may  have  a  joyful  meeting  in  another 
w<9rld«    I  rest,  sir, 

*f  Your  tidily  affectionate  firiend  and  servant, 

"  J.  TiLLOTSON/' 

The  re-esttkblishment  of  his  health  kept  him  at  Tunbridge  du- 
ring the  usual  season  of  the  year  1688,  where  he  had  the  honour 
of  frequent  conversations  with  the  Princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  be- 
fore whom  he  preached  there  on  the  2d  of  September,  on  the  pa- 
rable of  the  ten  vii^ins,  in  which  he  took  occasion  to  expose  some 
of  the  most  dangerous  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  con-  * 
eluded  with  an  exhortation  peculiarly  adapted  to  his  audience  in 
that  critical  situation  of  things,  that  they  should  take  great  care,  not . 
to  extinguish  their  lamps  by  quitting  the  profession  of  our  holy 
religion  upon  any  temptation  of  advantage,  or  for  fear  of  any  loss 
or  suffering  whatsoever.  '*  This  occasion,*'  adds  he,  **  will  call  for 
all  our  faith  and  patience,  all  our  courage  and  constancy. 

^  Nimc  ammis  opus^  Mnea^  nunc  pectorejirmo.*' 

Immediately  after  preaching  this  sermon  he  went  to  Canterbury, 
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vhence,  on  tlie  6Ui  of  that  month,  he  wrote  a  ktter  to  Lady  Rns.' 
sel  in  ant wer  to  one  frOm  her  Ladyship.  In  hb  letter*  he  mentions- 
his  having  left  the  good  Princess  at  Tunbridge.  *'  As  for  my 
friend/  says  he,  "  who  is  so  mindfiil  in  the  midst  of  his  prosperity 
of  his  old  friends,  I  beg  of  your  Ladyship  to  let  him  know,  that  I 
have  a  true  sense  of  his  constant  fHendship.  For  the  paper  he 
mentions,  I  believe  it  is  well  received  generally  on  both  sides. 
For  men's  heats  are  much  allayed,  and  they  have  now  patience  to 
hear  of  their  faults,  if  they  be  told  of  them  in  a  civil  way,  without 
anger  or  ill  will,  as  that  paper  does  with  great  skill,  considering 
the  nicety  and  tenderness  o£  the  subject ;  so  that  if  it  has  not  fully 
pleased  both,  it  hath  the  good  fortune  to  have  provoked  neither.  It 
is  too  much,  according  to  my  mind,  for  me  to  be  fit  to  commend  it. 
I  will  only  say,  that  it  b  both  very  artificial  and  very  honest,  two 
things,  which  seldom  meet  together.**  This  paper  was  proba-  > 
bly  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson's  Way  to  Peace  among  all  Protestants ; 
being  a  Letter  of  Reconciliation  sent  by  Bishop  Ridley  to  Bishop 
Hooper ;  with  some  observations  upon  it ;  licensed  in  July,  1688, 
but  seized  soon  after  the  pubKcation,  by  order  of  the  Earl  of  Sun- 
derland. Mr.  Johnson  introduces  his  observations  on  that  Let- 
ter of  Bishop  Ridley  with  remarking,  that  as  there  could  not  be 
*'  a  more  blessed  work  than  to  recoucile  protestants  with  protes- 
tants,'*  this  was  the  only  design  of  his  paper,  by  proposing  the  ex- 
ample of  two  protestant  bishops,  who  wisely  found  out  the  way  to 
put  a  happy  period  to  their  unhappy  differences,  which  are  the 
very  same  as  have  been  since  taken  up  by  protestants  again,  after 
these  two  good  men  had  laid  them  down.  In  the  strugglings  of 
llidley  and  Hooper,  there  were  two  nations  struggling  in  the 
womb,  the  two  great  parties  of  the  conformists  and  nonconform- 
ists ;  for  these  two  persons  differed  about  the  self-same  matters, 
as  we  do  now,  the  established  ceremonies,  the  dress  of  religion, 
certain  by.matters  and  circumstances  of  religion,  which  Hooper, 
the  nonconformist,  could  not  comply  with,  and  Ridley,  the  con. 
formist,  because  they  were  according  to  law,  insisted  upon,  and 
would  not  abate.*' 

In  the  month  of  November  following,  memorable  for  the  land* 
ing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  deliver  the  nation  from  the  most 
imminent  danger  to  its  most  important  interests,  and  for  the  gene- 
ral defection  of  the  King's  friends,  the  Dean  is  said  to  have  been 
employed  in  drawing  up  the  letter  sent  by  Prince  George  of  Den- 
mark, upon  his  leaving  liis  Majesty  at  Andover,  on  the  24th  of 

*  Affloog  ibe  coUtction  of  Ladj  Rtuseri  leitcri.  t  Dr.  Fiiz-WUliaiq^ 
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that  aooth^  in*  the  King's  return  from  Salisbury  towards  London. 
There  is*  only  traditional  evidence  of  this  fact^  but  it  is  rendered 
highly  probable,  by  the  Dean's  intimacy  with  both  their  Royal 
Highnesses^  his  known  abilities  in  writing  upon  subjects  of  the 
'greatest  delicacy,  which  would  naturally  recommend  his  pen  upon 
such  an  occasion,  and  the  composition  of  the  letter  itself,  which  is 
exactly  in  his  manner,  and  the  following. passage  peculiarly  so:-^ 
'^  I  am  not  ignorant  oT  the  frequent  mischiefs  wrought  m  the  world 
by  factious  pretensions  of  religion.  But  were  not  religion  the  mpst 
justifiable  cause,  it  would  not  be  made  the  most  specious  pretence. 
And  your  Majesty  has  already  shewn  too  uninterested  a  sense  of 
religion  to  doubt  the  just  effects  of  it  in  one,  whose  practices  have^ 
I  hope,  never  given  Uie  world  cause  to  censure  his  real  conviction 
of  it,  or  his  backwardness  to  perform  what  his  honour  and  con- 
science prompt  him  to.'' 

The  King  having  withdrawn  himself  from  Rochester  into  France, 
on  the  23d  of  December,  a  few  days  after  he  had  been  desired,  for 
the  sake  of  the  public  peace  and  safety,  to  leave  Whitehall,  whi- 
ther he  bad  returned  on  the  16th,  upon  being  stopped  at  Fever- 
sham,  and  where  he  had,  according  to  a  very  unsuspected  autho- 
rity,* again  called  together  about  him  the  most  violent  papists, 
without  the  least  regard  to  any  men  of  prudence  and  moderation ; 
and  the  Prince  of  Orange  being  settled  in  the  pakice  at  St  James's, 
the  Dean  was  desired  to  preach  before  him  there  on  Sunday,  the 
6th  of  January,  168f :  and  the  convention,  which  met  on  the  22d 
of  that  month,  having  appointed  Thursday,  the  31st,  for  a  day  of' 
^*  public  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God,"  in  the  cities  of  London 
and  Westminster,  and  ten  miles  distant,  ''  for  having  made  his 
Highness,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  glorious  instrument  of  the 
great  deliverance  of  this  kingdom  from  popery  and  arbitrary  power  ;^ 
he  preached  a  sermon  upon  that  occasion  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Chapel, 
which  he  publbhed  soon  after,  with  a  dedication  to  the  Society 
there,  in  which  he  acknowledged  himself  much  indebted  to  them 

*  That  of  the  leaned  Mr.  lUnrj  Wharton,  then  chaplain  to  Arohbiahop  Saneroft 
who,  in  hia  manasoript  historj  and  diary  of  hia  own  life,  written  in  Latin,  in  the  pos- 
aeaaion  of  the  Rer.  Mr.  Galamj*  containing  a  rtrj  odiona  picture  of  King  Jamea  II.  V 
goreminent,  haa,  nnder  the  t6lh  of  Oeoenber,  1688,  entered  the  following  remarl( : 
**  Rex  urbenLdedaotaa  eat :  oam  mora  aolito  perdidjaunonm  pontiSoionun  e  lata- 
bris  ad  adTentiun  ejiu  erompentiom  satellilifim  acoiret,  iiaqne  aolia  aarem  prseberet, 
exdasia  cordatioribot  viria,  pontificioM|«e  dimittere  prefracto  recosaret;  Princepa 
^kmaeus  prooereaqne  Regni  llli  ube  eedendnmeaip  d^nnnciaraat,  et  Belganun  tnriMa 
•Upatum  Roceslriam  dedoci  oanumnl  die  18* 
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for  their  g^reat  and  cootinued  respects  to  him,  and  kind  acceptance 
of  his  labours  among  them,  for  above  the  space  of  five-and-twenty 
years.  In  this  sermon,  having  recapitulated  the  several  judgments 
inflicted  upon  the  nation  from  the  earliest  times,  and  represented 
the  greatness  of  their  late  deliverance/ with  the  strangeness  of  the 
means  by  which  i|  had  been  effected,  and  the  suddenness  and  easi« 
oess  of  it,  he  concludes  with  an  advice  suitable  to  his  own  temper, 
recommending  clemency  and  moderation ;  *'  making,"  says  he,  "  as 
few  examples  of  severity,  as  will  be  consistent  with  our  future  se- 
curity from  the  like  attempts  upon  our  religion  and  hiws.  And  even 
in  the  execution  of  justice  upon  the  greatest  offenders,  let  ns  not 
give  so  much  countenance  to  the  ill  examples  which  have  been  set, 
of  extravagant  fines  and  punbhments,  as  to  imitate  those  patterns 
which  with  so  much  reason  we  abhor ;  no,  not  in  the  punishment 
of  the  authors  of  them."  Another  of  his  advices  was,  to  be  for  once 
so  wise,  as  not  to.  forfeit  the  fruits  of  this  deliverance,  or  to  de« 
prive  themselves  of  the  benefit  and  advantages  of  it  by  breaches 
and  divisions  among  them.  **  As  we  have  no  reason,^  continues 
he,  ''  to  desire  it,  so  I  think  we  can  hardly  ever  hope  to  under- 
stand popery  better,  and  the  cruel  design  of  it,  than  we  do  already, 
both  from  the  long  trial  and  experience  which  we  have  had  of  it  in 
this  nation,  and  likewise  from  that  dismal  and  horrid  view,  which 
hath  of  late  been  given  us,  of  the  true  spirit  and  temper  of  it  in  one 
of  our  neighbourinpnations,  which  hath  long  pretended  to  the  pro- 
fession of  the  most  refined  and  moderate  popery  in  the  world,  but 
hath  now  at  last  shewed  itself  in  its  true  colours,  and  in  the  per- 
fection of  a  persecuting  spirit,  and  hath  therein  given  us  a  most  sad 
and  deplorable  instance  of  a  religion  corrupted  and  degenerated 
into  that,  which,  if  possible,  is  worse  than  none.''  He  appears  from 
this  sermon  to  have  been  persuaded  of  the  papists  being  concerned 
in  the  fire  of  London ;  observing,  that  there  was  **  too  much  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  the  enemy  did  this,  that  perpetual  and  implaca- 
ble enemy  of  the  peace  and  happiness  of  our  nation."  And  this 
persuasion  of  his  b  mentioned  by  Bishop  Burnet,*  who  adds,  that 
the  Dean  related  to  him  a  circumstance,  which  made  the  papist% 
employing  such  a  crazed  person  as  Hubert,  a  Freuchiaan  of  that 
religion,  in  such  a  service,  the  more  credible.  Mr.  Langhom,  the 
popish  counsellor  at  law,  who  for  many  years  passed  for  a  protest- 
ant,  but  was  afterwards  executed  for  the  popish  plot,  was  dispatch- 
ing a  half-witted  man  to  manage  elections  in  Kent  before  the  Rev 
*  HisUiry  of  his  Own  Tuae,  vol.  i.  p.  990. 
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tontioB.  Mr.  Tillofson  being  present,  and  observing,  what  a  sort 
of  man  he  was,  asked  Mr.  Langhom,  how  he  could  employ  him  in 
sach  services.  His  answer  was,  that  it  was  a  maxim  with  him,  in 
dangerous  services  to  employ  none  but  half-witted  men,  if  they 
eould  be  but  secret,  and  obey  orders ;  for,  if  they  should  change 
their  minds,  and  turn  informers  instead  of  agents,  it  would  be  easy 
to  discredit  them,  and  to  carry  off  the  weight  of  any  discoveries 
they  coqld  make,  by  shewing  that  th^y  were  madmen,  and  so  not 
like  to  be  trusted  in  critical  things. 

The  government  being  settled  upon  King  William  and  Queen 
Mary,  who  were  proclaimed  on  Ash-Wednesday,  the  13th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 168},  and  crowned  on  the  11th  of  April  following,  some  of 
the  ecclesiastical  commissioners,  under  King  James,  thinking  it  ne- 
cessary to  excuse  their  acting  under  so  illegal  a  commission,  the 
Earl  of  Mulgrave,  afterwards  Duke  of  Buckinghamshire,  addressed 
bis  apology,  dated  at  Whitehall,  March  27,  to  the  Dean,  who  had 
used  all  his  efforts  in  favour  of  his  Lordship,  while  that  commission 
was  in  question.  ''  Nothing  in  this  world/'  says  the  Earl,  '*  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  so  dear  to  any  man  as  his  reputation ;  and,  conse« 
quently,  the  defence  of  it  is  the  greatest  obligation  that  one  man 
can  hy  upon  another.  There  are  also  some  circumstances,  that 
render  this  obligation  yet  more  acceptable  and  valuable ;  as  when 
it  is  conferred  generously,  without  any  self-interest,  or  at  least  de- 
sire or  invitation  from  tlie  person  so  defended.  All  this  happens 
to  be  my  case  at  this  time ;  and,  therefore,  I  hope  you  will  not  be 
surprised  to  find  I  am  not  the  most  ungrateful  ^nd  insensible  man 
living;  which  certainly  1. should  be,  if  I  did  not  acknowledge  all 
your  industrious  concern  for  me  about  the  business  of  the  eccle- 
siastical commission,  which  now  makes  so  much  nobe  in  the  world. 
Tou  have,  as  I  am  told,  so  cordially  pleaded  my  cause,  that  it  is 
almost  become  your  own :  and,  therefore,  unwilling  as  I  am  to 
speak  of  myself,  especially  in  a  business  which  I  cannot  wholly  ex- 
cuse ;  yet  I  think  myself  now  a  little  obliged  to  shew,  that  my  part 
in  this  matter,  though  imprudent  enough,  yet  is  not  altogether  un- 
worthy of  so  just  and  so  considerable  an  advocate.''  He  then  re- 
presents, that  he  had  been  kept  out  of  all  the  secret  counsels  of 
that  reign,  and  had  taken  all  occasions  to  oppose  the  French  in- 
terest, which  he  knew  to  be  directly  opposite  both  to  the  King's  and 
kingdom's  good.  He  owns  himself  now  as  sensible  of  his  error  in 
sitting  in  the  ecclesiastical  commission,  as  he  was  at  first  ignorant 
pf  i^,  bebg  so  unhappily  conversant  in  the  midst  of  a  perpetual 
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courtpdaftery^  as  never  to  have  heard  the  least  word  of  any  illegality 
ID  that  commission,  before  be  was  unfortunately  engaged  in  it ; 
which  he  was  desirous  to  have  avoided,  if  possible,  as.  a  troublesome 
employment,  that  had  not  the  least  temptatioo  of  honour  or,  profit 
to  recommend  it ;  and  in  which  therefore  he  continued  upon  bo 
account  in  the  world,  but  to  serve  both  King  and  clergy  with  the 
little  abifity  he  had,  in  moderating  those  counsels,  which  he  thought 
might  grow  higher,  if  he  left  his  place  to  be  filled  by  any  of  those, 
who  waited  for  it  greedily,  in  order  to  their  ill  designs.     Besides 

,  which,  it  was  to  be  considered,  that  one  of  the  important  a^Beiirs 
which  passed  in  the  ecclesiastical  court,  the  suspension  of  the  Bi- 
shop of  London,  was  done  some  months  before  the  Earl  was  a  com- 
■nssioner ;  and  the  other,  the  incapacitating  the  members  of  Mag- 
ilalen  College,  in  Oxford,  was  opposed  by  his  Lordship  both  in 
voting  and  speaking,  with  all  the  interest  that  he  was  able  to  make; 
and  he  never  acted  in  that  court  after,  except  in  restoring  the  Bi- 
shop of  London.  Bis  Lordship  adds,  that  he  had,  in  his  office  of 
lord-chamberlain,  filled  the  vacancies  of  the  chaplainships  to  the 
King  with  the  ablest  approved  divines  whom  he  conld  find,  most 
commonly  recommended  to  him  by  tiie  bbhops,  who  were  not  of 
the  court ;  believing,  that  it  had  been  better  for  the  King,  as  well 
as  the  kingdom,  if  the  greater  ecclesiastical  dignities  had  been  dis- 
posed of  by  others  with  as  much  caution.  **  And  thus,  sir,^  con- 
dndes  his  Lordship,  **  I  have  endeavoured  tp  confirm  you  in  your 
lavourable  opinion  of  me,  which  must  be  acknowledged  by  every 
body  kn  approbation  of  such  weight,  that,  as  I  hope  it  may  be  an 
example  of  authority  to  many,  so  it  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  balance 
the  censoriousness  of  others." 

Another  of  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners,  for  whom  the  Dean 
interceded,  and  at  last  obtained  favour,  was  Dr.  Nathaniel  Crew, 
bishop  of  Durham,  a  man  much  more  considerable  for  his  birth 
and  station,  in  which  indeed  he  lived  with  great  hospitality,  than 
for  the  firmness  and  consistency  of  his  conduct.  He  was  fifth  son 
of  John  Lord  Crew,  to  which  title  he  succeeded  upon  the  death  of 
his  elder  brother,  and  was  bom  January  31st,  W^.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Lincoln  College,  in  Oiiford,  of  which  univecsity  he  was 
proctor  in  1603.  In  April,  1668,  h^  was  made  clerk  of  the  closet 
4o  King  Charles  II.  and  the  same  month  dean  of  Chichester ;  and, 

-in  167 1»  bishqy  of  Oxford,  from  which  see  he  was  translated  to 
that  of  Durham,  in  October,  1674,  Upon  the  accession  of  King. 
James  II.  to  the  crown,  he  was  nwde  dean  of  the  royal  chapel,  and 
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sworn  of  the  privy-comicil ;  and,  in  1686,  was  appointed  of  the 
ecclesiastical  commission,  expiressing  his  high  satisfkction  in  it,  that 
fals  name  would  now  be  recorded  in  history.*  He  was  likewise 
conunissioned,  with  Dr.  Sprat,  bbhop  of  Rochester,  and  Dr.  White, 
bishop  of  Peterborough,  upon  the  suspension  of  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, to  exercise  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  that  diocese.  In  this 
office  he  was  present  in  February,  168^>  at  the  examination  of  Mr. 
Henry  Wharton  for  orders,  and,  admiring  the  readiness  of  his  an^ 
swers,  promised  to  make  Mr.  Wharton  his  chaplain,  but  broke  his 
word  with  him ;  for  which  reason  that  learned  writer,  in  his  MS. 
diary  of  his  life,  speaks  of  him  with  great  contempt,  as  a  man  of  no 
veracity.t  His  Lordship  was  on  all  occasions  so  compliant  with 
the  courts  that  he  was  forward  in  shewing  respect  to'  the  Pope's 
nnncio  sent  thither;  and  refused  to  introduce  Dr.  Patrick,  dean  of 
Peterborough,  to  kiss  the  King's  hand,  on  account  of  his  zeal 
against  popery,  j:  But  the  apprehension  of  the  Prince  of  Orange's 
landing  immediately  put  an  end  to  his  concurrence  with  the  mea- 
sures of  King  James,  from  whose  council-board  he  withdrew :  and 
the  dread  of  the  consequences  of  his  former  behaviour  induced  him 
to  abscond  upon  the  abdication  of  that  King,  in  which  situation  he 
offei^d  to  compound  for  his  offences  by  a  resignation  of  his  bi^ 
8hopric,§  particularly  to  Dr.  Burnet,  on  whose  generosity  he  would 
depend  for  an  allowance  of  a  thousand  pounds  a  year  during  his 
life ;  which  offer  the  Dr.  refused.  ||  The  Bishop  afterwards  ventured 
out  of  his  retreat  to  the  convention-parliament,  in  order  to  make  a 
merit  with  the  new  government  by  voting  for  it.lT  But  their  Ma- 
jesties had  so  ill  an  opinion  of  him,  that  he  was  excepted  out  of 
the  act  of  Indemnity,  passed  in  1680.  However,  at  last,  a  fiiU  par- 
don was  procured  for  him  by  the  Dean,  as  well  from  his  own  dis- 
position to  offices  of  that  kind,  as  the  solicitations  of  his  friend  Dr. 
\iriHiam  Bates,  the  politest  writer  among  the  presbyterians  of  his 
time,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  Bishop's  interest.  His  Lord-* 
ship  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-eight,  dying  Sept  12, 1721. 

During  the  debate  in  parliament  concerning  the  settlement  of 
the  crown  on  King  William  for  life,  the  Dean  was  advised  with 

•  Burnet,  rol.  i.  p.  676. 
t  Le? is  isle  to  vecsiptllifl  6piftoopat :  .  .  .  maiDMUB  le? isomi  Tin  p«rfidiaB  <!•- 


t  G«iiend  DicUonarjr— article,  Patrick  (Samuel). 

i  Boraet,  voL  ii.  p.  832.  R  life  of  Bishop  Bamot,  p.  696. 

%  Bnniet,  vol.  i.  p.  8W. 
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upon  that  point  by  tbe  Princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  wbo  bad  at  fir»t 
refused  to  give  ber  consent  to  it,  as  prejudicial  to  ber  oiivn  right. 
Her  favourite,  tbe  Lady  Cbarchill,  afterwards  duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, accordingly  took  great  pains  to  promote  tbe  Princess's 
pretensions.  But  that  Lady,  soon  finding  that  all  her  endeavours 
of  this  kind  would  be  ineffectual ;  that  all  tbe  principal  men,  ex- 
cept tbe  Jacobites,  were  for  tbe  king,  and  that  tbe  settjement  would 
be  carried  in  parltament,  whether  her  Royal  Highness  consented 
to  it  or  not ;  and,  being  fearful  about  every  thing,  which  the  Prin- 
cess did,  while  she  was  thought  to  be  advbed  by  ber  Ladyship,  she 
could  not  satisfy  ber  own  mind,  till  she  had  consulted  with  several' 
persons  of  undisputed  wisdom  and  integrity,  and  particularly  with 
the  Lady  Russel,  and  the  Dean  of  Canterbury.  She  found  them 
all  unanimous  in  the  expediency  of  the  settlement  proposed,  as 
things  were  then  situated ;  and  therefore  carried  tbe  Dean  to  the 
Princess,  who,  upon  what  be  said  to  her,  took  care  that  no  dbturb- 
ance  should  be  made  by  ber  pretended  friends,  the  Jacobites,, 
wbo  bad  pressed  her  earnestly  to  form  an  opposition.* 

The  Dean  was  now  admitted  into  a  high  degree  of  favour  and 
confidence  with  tbe  King  and  Queen,  before  the  latter  of  whom  be 
preached  at  Whitehall,  on  the  8th  of  March,  168f ,  his  sermon  con- 
cerning "  the  forgiveness  of  injuries,  and  against  revenge/'  as  be 
did  on  the  14tb  of  April  following  before  both  their  Majesties  at 
Hampton  Court,  that ''  on  the  care  of  our  souls,  and  the  one  thing 
needful.*'  And,  on  the  27th  of  that  month,  he  was  promoted  to  an 
office,  which  required  his  frequent  attendance  near  their  Majesties' 
persons^  being  appointed  clerk  of  tbe  closet  to  the  King. 

The  House  of  Commons  having  the  next  month  appointed  a  fast 
on  tbe  5tb  of  June,  the  Dean  was  desired  to  preach  before  them  on 
that  occasion :  but  his  indisposition  preventing  him  from  being 
able  to  perform  that  duty,  the  House  on  the  31st  of  May  request- 
ed Dr.  Tennison  to  supply  his  place,  and  Mr.  Wake  to  preach  be- 
fore them  in  tbe  afternoon  of  the  same  day. 

Tbe  vacancies  of  some  bbboprics  soon  turned  the  thoughts  of 
bis  Majesty  and  his  ministers  upon  the  Dean  for  filling  one  of 
them ;  but  this  design  was  so  far  irom  being  agreeable  to  him, 
that  be  used  all  possible  solicitations  to  avoid  it.  There  are  ex- 
tant in  his  common-place  book  tbe  beads  of  a  letter,  which  he 
wrote  for  that  purpose ;  lut  these  so  defective,  that  several  of  the 

*  Account  of  the  Condact  oC  the  Dowager  DuchcM  of  Marlborough,  p.  ?3— 24. 
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'sentences  are  not  filled  up,  and  some  words  omitted  through  haste 
t>r  ioattentioii.  The  name  of  the  nobleman,  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed, is  not  marked;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  was  William, 
earl  of  Portland,  the  farourite  and  confident  of  King  William,  by 
whom  he  had  been  created  an  earl,  on  the  10th  of  April,  1680. 
The  imperfect  draught  of  this  letter  has  so  many  marks  of  the  ge- 
nius and  temper  of  the  writer,  as  to  deserve  to  be  perpetuated,  for 
want  of  the  finished  letter. 

*'  I  Bso  of  your  Lordship,  who  have  deservedly  the  freedom 
and  credit  with  both  their  Majesties,  which  few  others  have,  to 
possess  them  of  two  things ;  one  whereof  concerns  the  public,  and 
the  other  myself. 

''1st.  Of  the  church  of  England 

'*  2.  The  other  concerns  myself*  And  I  earnestly  beg  of  your 
Lordship,  to  defend  me  from  a  bishopric*  Few  can  believe  me  in 
this,  but  I  hope  your  I|Ordship  does.  I  am  now  upon  the  verge  of 
threescore  years  of  age.  I  have  had  great  afflictions  to  wean  me 
from  the  world,  having,  &c.  1  have  had  a  loud  summons  by  a  fit 
of  apoplexy  above  a  year  ago.  I  feel  the  infirmities  of  age  grow- 
ing upon  me*  I  cannot  now  do  that  in  three  weeks,  which,  since 
I  was  fifty,  I  could  with  ease  have  done  in  three  days.  It  is  a  me- 
lancholy thought  to  me  to  in  a  bbhopric,  especially  in  the 
house  of  peers,  where  there  arc  some  wise,  and  so  many  witty 
young  men,  to  make  observations  upon  an  old  one. — For  the  sake 
of  the  protestant  religion  and  their  Majesties,  for  whom  I  have 
so  true  esteem,  I  would  take  any  burden  upon  me,  which  I  am  able 
to  stand  under.  But  1  do  not  love  either  the  ceremony  or  trouble 
of  a  great  place. — When  men  are  chiklren  again,  it  is  fit  they 
should  not  appear  in  public,  but  go  back  into  the  nursery. — I  de- 
sire to  be  as  useful  as  I  can ;  but  I  do  not  affect  to  be  famous,  t 
firmly  believe  another  world,  in  which  I  do  not  think  I  shall  be 
happier  for  having  been  famous  in  this  world.  That  little  good, 
which  I  have  been  able  to  do,  has  been  in  the  city  of  London, 
which  I  foresee  will  be  stript  of  its  ablest  men ;  and,  if  I  can  be 
serviceable  any  where  it  is  there.  They,  that  have  known  me  for 
thirty  years,  will  best  bear  with  ay  infirmities,  and  perhaps  least 
discern  them ;  because  they  see  me  every  day,  and  the  change  will 
be  insensible  to  them. 

^^  1  thank  God  I  have  lived  to  have  my  last  desire  in  this  work], 
which  was  this  happy  Revolution ;  and  now  I  care  for  no  more  but 
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to  see  it  established*  And  I  have  deokired  my  sense  of  thSs  grait 
deliverance  so  openly,  and  shall  always  do  so,  that  I  do  not  fear  to 
be  suspected  of  sulienness  and  discontent  for  iny  declining  prefer- 
ment, which  is  the  only  objection  that  1  can  foresee. — ^I  think  it  may 
be  somewhat  for  the  honour  of  our  religion,  and  the  advantage  of 
the  government,  to  have  one  so  hearty  for  both  without  any  expecta- 
tion or  desire  of  preferment  by  it.  This  is  the  only  vanity  I  can  be 
thought  to  be  guilty  of ;  and  if  nobody  else  perhaps  is  so  willing  I 
am  contented  to  lie  under  the  burden  of  it.  And  it  is  not  ipcon- 
venient  there  should  be  an  example  of  one,  that  without  any  vbi- 
Ue  interest  wisheth  well  t«  the  public,  and  desires  to  deserve  well 
of  it. — I  beg  of  your  Lordship,  if  there  be  need,  as  I  hope  there 
will  not,  to  intercede  for  me  in  this  particular ;  and  the  rather,  be- 
t;ause  I  hope  nobody  will  prevent  me  in  this  petition,  nor  envy  me 
the  grant. — As  of  all  things  I  would  not  displease  their  Miyesties, 
so  I  am  confident  they  would  not  take  from  me  the  happiness  of 
my  life " 

Instances  of  this  kind  of  self*denial  will  perhaps  be  thought  rare 
In  any  age ;  but  there  was  a  remarkable  one  under  Henry  VIII.  of 
another  Dean  of  Cantei'bury,  well  known  in  our  history  by  his  etom 
bassies  and  public  negociations  in  that  and  the  succeeding  reigns. 
Dr.  Nicholas  Wotton,  great  uncle  ofSirHe  nry  Wotton.  This 
great  politician,  as  well  as  divine,  being  informed  of  an  intention  to 
advance  him  to  the  mitre,  wrote  to  Dr.  Bellasis,  from  Dusseldorp, 
November  11th,  1539,  requesting  him,  ''  for  the  passion  of  God, 
to  convey  that  bishopric  from  him.  So  I  might,**  udds  he,  *^  avoid 
it,  without  displeasure,  I  would  surely  nevermeddle  with  it.  There 
be  enough,  that  be  meet  for  it,  and  will  not  refuse  it.  I  cannot 
marvel  enough,  cur  obtrudatur  non  cupienti,  immo  ne  idoneo  qui- 

dem.    My  mind  is  as  troubled  as  my  writing  is Your^s  to 

hb  little  power,  Nicholas  Wotton  :  add  whatsoever  you  will  more 
to  it,  if  you  add  not  bishop.'' 

But  to  return  to  onr  Dean  of  Canterbury,  in  August,  16d9,  he 
was  appointed  by  the  chapter  of  his  cathedral  to  exercise  the  a#- 
ehiepiscopal  jurisdiction  of  that  province,  devolved  on  himself  and 
that  body,*  on  the  first  of  that  month,  by  the  suspension  of  the 

*  The  BLthop  of  London  seemed  to  donbt  of  their  right  to  this  jnrisdlctioii ;  bat 
Dr.  Stillingfleet  was  clear  in  that  poitkt  in  his  letter,  which  he  wrote  to  his  Lordship 
the  19th  of  August,  1689.  Sec  bb  Miscellaneous  Discourses,  p.  f  54.  ieq.  Edit. 
London,  17S5. 
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prmnte,  Dr.  Sancroft,  for  refmal  of  the  new  oaths  appohted  by 
the  act  of  parliament  of  the  34th  of  April,  insteaci  of  the  form- 
er of  allegiaoce  and  supremacy  :  and  ei\joined  to  be  taken  by  all 
persons,  who  were  in  any  office,  civil,  military,  or  ecclesiastical, 
in  the  kingdom*  By  the  first  oi  these,  allegiance  was  sworn  to 
their  Majesties ;  by  the  second,  the  papal  and  foreign  jorisdictioos 
are  renounced  ;  and,  by  the  statute,  which  enjoins  the  taking  of 
these  oaths,  it  is  enacted,  that  not  only  such  as  shall  from  that 
time  be  preferred  to  any  ecclesmstical  dignity  or  benefice,  but  all 
others,  then  in  actual  possession  of  any  such  preferments,  should 
take  the  said  oaths  before  the  first  of  August  following,  on  the  pe* 
nalty  of  suspension  for  m  months  following;  and  that,  at  the  end 
of  the  said  six  months,  if  they  still  persisted  not  to  take  the  said 
oaths,  they  w&teipso facto  to  be  deprived.  The  Archbishop's  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  several  of  the  bishops.  Dr.  Thomas,  of 
Worcester;  Dr.  Lake,  of  Chichester;  Dr.  Turner,  of  Ely ;  Dr.  Lloyd, 
of  Norwich  ;  Dr.  Kenn,  of  Bath  and  Wells ;  Dr.  Frampton,  of 
Gloucester ;  and  Dr.  White,  of  Peterborough.  Hb  Grace  had  in* 
deed  early  shewed  his  disinclination  to  the  Revolution  government, 
having  never  waited  upon  the  King  and  Queen  since  their  arrival, 
nor  appeared  in  the  house  of  peers.  His  chaplain,  Mr.  Wharton^ 
in  his  diary,  mentions  a  remarkable  circumstance  of  his  Grace's 
conduct  on  the  day  of  their  Mi^esty*s  proclamation.  The  Queen 
had  sent  on  that  very  day  two  of  her  chaplains  to  Lambeth,  to  ash 
the  Archbishop's  blessing :  after  which  they  went  to  the  chapel 
there,  with  a  design  to  observe  whether  their  Majesties  were  prayed 
for.  Mr.  Wharton,  being  the  only  chaplain  of  hb  Grace  in  wait* 
ing,  and  solicitous  to  do  nothing  that  might  injure  hb  patron,  con* 
suited  him  upon  what  he  should  do  upon  that  occasion.  Tl^ 
Archbishop  left  him  to  his  own  discretion,  declaring  that  he  would 
give  him^no  new  orders  ;  the  other  chi^plains  having  before  alter- 
ed  the  prayers  as  they  thought  proper,  withoiit  any  command  or 
reprehension  from  his  Grace.  Mr.  Wharton  therefore  imagining 
that  he  might  take  the  same  liberty,  and  being  concerned  for  the 
safety  of  the  Archbbhop,  and  for  his  own  part  resolved  to  obey 
that  government,  which  Providence  should  establish,  prayed  in 
express  terms  for  King  William  and  Queen  Mary.  But  the  same 
evening  his  Grace  sent  for  him,  and  in  a  great  passion,  vehemen-. 
ter  excandescens,  told  him,  that  he  must  either  omit  naming  the 
new  King  and  Queen  in  hb  prayers,  or  pray  no  more  in  his  cha- 
pel, since  they  could  not  be  so  during  the  life  of  King  James* 
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This  Mr.  Wharton  imputes  to  the  snggestioas  of  the  BisfavqM  o^ 
Norwich,  Chichester,  and  Ely,  to  the  great  misfortune,  says  he, 
of  the  church  ;  for  from  that  time  hb  Grace,  who  might  eiasilj 
have  had  every  thing  under  his  own  direction,  resigned  so  far  att 
authority  in  the  state,  that  the  church  on  his  account  was  after- 
wards  exposed  to  extreme  danger.**  The  Archbishop  persisting 
in  his  refusal  of  the  oaths,  at  the  end  of  his  six  months'  suspension 
was  deprived  on  the  1st  of  February,  1699^,  though  he  lived  with 
the  same  splendour  and  attendance  as  before  till  the  1st  of  August^ 
1690,  when  he  dismissed  most  of  his  servants,  and  discontinued 
iiis  public  hospitality.  After  the  nomination  of  his  successor,  in 
April,  1691,  he  was  warned  by  an  order  from  the  Queen  of  the 
20th  of  May,  to  leave  the  palace  of  Lambeth.  Before  that  time  he 
had  resolved  to  leave  all  his  books  to  Lambeth  Library,  in  which 
they  were  placed,  and  to  that  purpose  had  ordered  Mr,  Wharton 
to  take  an  account  of  them.  But  thinking  himself  unkindly  used, 
in  being  ordered  to  depart  within  ten  days,  he  removed  his  books, 
and  resolved  not  to  stir  himself,  till  he  should  be  ^ected  by  law. 
He  was  cited  therefore  to  appear  before  the  barons  of  the  Exche- 
quer upon  the  first  day  of  Trinty  Term,  June  12, 1691,  to  answer 
a  writ  of  inti-usion  :  where  he  appeared  by  his  attorney  several 
times;  but  always  cautiously  avoided  putting  in  any  plea,  wherein 
the  names  of  the  King  or  Queen  might  be  mentioned,  or  theur  ti- 
tle owned.  On  Tuesday,  the28d  of  thi^  month,  the  attorney-ge- 
neral moved  for  judgment ;  when  his  Grace's  council  pleaded,  that 
according  to  the  rules  of  that  court,  imparlance  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed till  the  next  term  ;  but  the  judges  alleging,  that  it  was  in 
their  own  power  to  change  the  rules  of  the  court,  and  that  thi» 
was  an  extraordinary  case,  over-ruled  their  plea,  and  ordered 
judgment  to  pass,  if  they  would  not  join  issue  that  day  ;  which 
the  Archbishop's  agents  refused  to  do,  and  so  judgment  passed. 
The  same  day,  between  seven  and  eight  in  the  evening,  be  lefl 
Lambeth,  attended  by  his  steward,  Dr.  Paman^  master  of  the  ftt- 
culties,  Fr.  Kicolls,  and  Mr.  Jacob,  having  not  given  any  notice  to 
his  chaplains^  nor  sent  for  them*  He  took  boat  at  Lambeth  Bridge, 
and  went  to  a  private  house  in  the  Temjile.  The  next  momuig  he 
Was  waited  on  by  his  chaplains,  whom  he  received  with  extraor- 

f  Id  anlmi  illi  indiderant  Episot^i  Norwioensis,  CioMtreniis,  et  Elieniu,  possimo 
9CtAt»m  fkto.  Ilino  enim  Ardiiepisoopas,  cai  ^ile  fuiiMt  ret  omnei  pro  UbitocU- 
iuen,  onmem  In  repablic&  uithoriUtein  nsqve  adeo  omint,  at  ecctesU  ipsiii  cantS 
adaeept  ««xine  p^clitari  orperit. 
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duiarj  kiodaeBSy  and  caused  tbem  to  celebrate  Divine  ierviiSe  be- 
fore him  according  to  the  office  of  the  day.  That  day,  after  din* 
ner,  at  Lan^eth,  the  femily  was  dissolved  by  the  steward  :  all  the 
servants  having  their  wages  ti|l  Michaelmas  following,  and  being 
dismissed  with  much  kindness.  An  alms  was  likewise  given  to 
the  poor  of  the  parish,  and  a  present  to  the  curate,  Mr.  Clerk.  On 
the  Saturday  following,  the  attorney-general  sent  a  messenger  to 
receive  possession  of  the  palace  :  but  the  steward  having  orders  to 
deliver  it  to  none  besides  the  legal  officer,  refused  to  surrender  it 
to  him,  desiring  that  the  under-sheriff  might  come  and  receive  it« 
The  messenger  accordingly  departed,  and  within  two  hours  brought 
vidth  him  the  under-sheriff,  and  the  writ  ad  faciendwn,  Sic*  issued 
out  in  virtue  of  the  conviction  of  intrusion ;  when  postession  was 
delivered  to  him  with  great  civility :  but  the  body  of  the  steward 
was  attached,  and  carried  to  the  Marshalsea,  though  10,000/.  bail 
was  offered :  and  he  was  kept  there  with  design,  as  Mr.  Wharton 
asserts,*  of  forcing  the  Archbishop  thereby  to  write  to  the  other 
bishops  in  the  same  circumstances,  to  deliver  up  possession  with, 
out  any  contest,  which  he  refused  to  do ;  and,  after  ten  days,  the 
steward  was  released  upon  100/.  bail ;  and,  in  Michaelmas  term 
following,  appeared  at  the  Exchequer  bar,  where,  his  case  being ' 
argued,  he  was  sentenced  by  the  judges  in  a  fine  of  three  hundred 
marks  to  the  King,  which  he  paid  down  immediately,  and  was  dis- 
missed. The  Archbishop  departed  privately  from  London,  on  the 
dd  o^  August,  attended  only  by  his  steward,  Mr.  Jacob,  Mr.  Nt- 
colls,  and  three  other  servants,  and  arrived  on  the  5th  at  Frefing- 
field,  in  Suffolk,  where  he  was  born^  and  where  he  died  Novembekr 
24th,  1693,  without  making  a  will,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  the 
prolMite  of  it  before  his  snccessor,  but  only  a  deed  of  gift  with  con* 
ditions.  In  his  last  illness,  and  a  day  or  two  before  hb  death,  he 
professed  to  Mr.  Wharton  his  great  repentance  for  all  sins,  but 
more  particularly  for  not  having  acted  with  that  vigour,  authority 
and  power,  in  his  archiepiscopal'O^ce,  as  the  cause  and  state  oi 
the  church  might  have  required,  ^d  thereby  having  omitted  to 
employ  the  means  of  serving  the  church  of  Christ,  which  God  had 
put  into  his  hands,  to  the  utmostt  This  condemnation  of  himself 
for  not  having  exerted  a  proper  vigour  and  spirit  in  his  great  sta- 
tion in  the  church,  can  scarce  be  understood  of  his  conduct  after 

*  MS.  toUectioiii  of  Mr.  H.  Wliiurta»  in  LuiImUi  librar jt,  p.  76,  •!  mf, 
t  Mr.  Wbarton'i  MS.  eoUooUoos. 
VOL.  I.    .  K  ' 
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tii€  Ktttalutiob,  wImii  bis  tttttioM  encleftvoiifs  wbukt  not  have  pi^« 
t«iit6ci  the  settlement  «f  the  new  govetttment,  or  the  sbbfntssiofi  of 
tfte  clei!gy  to  it.  But  it  may  more  justly  be  applied  to  Iris  behaTi- 
our  btifoe  that  important  eVcftt,  which  had  been  certainly  less  ac- 
tive sod  spkited,  than  the  dangers  and  encroachments  of  popery 
raquired ;  his  timidity  and  apprehensions  of  exasperating  the  comrt 
having  restraint  him  fVom  mmy  things^  which  were  necessary  to 
the  interests  of  the  protestant  religion  at  so  critical  a  season.  Of 
tins  we  have  ona  remarfeable  instance  mentioned  by  Mr.  Whartoti 
ib  his  diary,  who,  having  translated  into  English  Mons.  Dellon's 
HiBtOTy  of  the  Isqaisitioii  of  Ooa,  printed  at  Paris  in  October^ 
1M7^  codld  not  procure  an  imprimaimr  at  Lambeth  for  his  transla- 
tioD,  aotwithatandttg  his  frequent  solicitations. 

Ardibiskop  Bancroft  was  bom  on  the  30th  of  January,  l^f  ^  and 
educated  at  Emanuel  College,  in  Cambridge,  being  matriculated 
ki  that  university  on  the  dd  of  July,  1684,  and  afterwards  chosen 
fellow  of  that  College,  next  after  Dr.  Wortfaington,  who  was  ad- 
mitted April  4th,  1642.*  His  refesal  to  the  engagement  imposed 
«fter  the  death  of  King  Charles  I.  occasioned  his  being  deprived  of 
his  fellowship;  upon  which  he  travelled  into  France  and  Italy.f 
He  published  at  Londou^  in  1652,  in  8yo.  a  smaH  piece,  intitled 
Modem  Politics,  taken  fifcm  Machiavel,  Borgia,  md  other  Modem 
Authors,  by  an  Eyejwitness ;  and  he  joilied  with  Mr.  George  Das 
venport,  and  another  of  his  friends,  in  eomposmg  that  severe  satire 
upon  Calvinism,  intitled  Fur  Pnedestmatus,!  printed  at  London,  in 
latl;  aftd  he  published  Bishop  Andrews's  Defence  of  the  vulgar 
Tiaufaitioit  of  the  Bible,  with  a  preface  of  his  own.  Is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1660  he  was  at  Rome,  bat  returned  to  England 
aoen  after  the  restoration  of  King  Chaiies  if  .||  and  on  the  8th  of 
May  that  year  was  chosen  one  of  tiie  univerBity  preachers,  being 
thea  bachelor  of  dlvmity.§  Upon  the  advancement  of  Dr.  John 
Cosiu  to  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  he  was  appobted  ehaplat&  to 
Ms  Lordship,  whose  conseeratioii  sermofi  he  preached'  on  tiie.2d  of 
Deeember,  1600i  and  dedic»t^  it  to  him  with  a  Lathi  inscriptioit. 

•  Le  )!•?•»  p.  197, 198.        t  Walk«r'aSdMiiatttf  tkeCaOTf7,PWiii.p.l44. 

X  Hie  whole  tiUe  of  tku  remarkable  piece  ia  aa  ibllowa :  Fur  PrBdeatiaataa  *  sire 
dialogiamoa  inter  qoendam  ordinia  prvdieantiam  Calriiiistani  et  fvem  ad  laqoeom 
iSinnatmw  habitaa.  In  quo  ad  iriinim  repr«}aeatat]ir  non  tantum  qvomodo  Calfi- 
aiatamm  dogmata  ex  aeipaia  amam  prmbeat  aoeleni  et  impielatea  qnaana  patraadi, 
aed  iaanpav  %pwb>4o  eadem  mtamtb  iMjiiimUk,  ifao  lAioos  peooalor  ad  vilie  ttaeB- 
datiynem  et  respiaoentiam  redact  poiiit. 

I  BCr.  Wharton'i  MS.  ooUeotiooi.  f  Le  Ne?e,  p.  198. 
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lit  (He  oonvobbtlon  of  the  ydtff  lefit,  Ue  irTM  pMiciltafly  QfteAil  it 
Te^tifyio^  thfe  cakndet  And  rubric,*  Id  wlri^  he  #fi8  astffst^d  by 
Ifr.  John  Pell^  the  celetMfed  lAieitbetiidtictoii  { f  add  in  Marefi, 
164|  ht  wds  coated  doctor  ot  dtvinity  at  C^iflbHd^,  id  Tirtae  6( 
bis  Majesty's  letters  patent  of  fte  15fh  of  ttttit  motlth  fot  that  paV- 
pini4  Tb^  sib&e  month  h«  was  presented  by  lAi  patron  td  a  ^ebend 
of  ib^  cbiktcfo  df  Dii^batQ,  b^ffng  been;  ott  (he  '^th  o^  D^emf* 
bei"  pfeeeding^  ptei^ikd  by  Mb  to  the  i^dty  of  Hbtigbtdn  in  t\k 
soring,  ill  the  eoiinty  palatine  tK  Durtiidi;  aibd,  on  tbel4tb  6£ 
August,  iee2,  he  mrals  elected  ihastet  o^Efintouel  CoWkgLfl  Hbiris 
advanced  to  the  deanery  of  York,  in  /anuary,  106},  wbfch  bcf  h\M 
bnt  ten  months,  and  ihthat  time  expended  in  buildings  and  ebar^s 
^00/.  inore  than  he  received.  lie  ntfade  a  rental  of  tiiat  church, 
and  reduced  4tit6  order  the  accounts  of  it,  virhich  had  beeni  befote 
i^holiy  neglected.  Up6A  hfe  nominatiota  to  the  deanery  bf  St 
Faufs,  ih  October,  ld64,  the  tenants  of  that  of  York,  being  appr^ 
hensive  of  the  covetdiTs  temper  of  his  su6cessor,  Dr.  Robert  Hitcn^ 
then  designed,  and  earnestly  desiring  him  to  renew  tbeir  leases ;  he 
absolutely  reused,  though  the  fines  th^n  Offei'ed  amounted  to  400f. 
After  the  fire  of  London,  in  1669,  he  spent  lOAo/.  ih  rebuilding 
the  deanery  house  at  St.  PauI'd,  the  I'est  of  the  expense  bcfing  de- 
frayed out  of  the  moiiey  brdught  lb  from  the  Coal  Act  for  the  re. 
bUiidhig  the  church  and  edifices  of  St.  Panrs;  which  act  b^  pro- 
cured by  his  unweatied  fndustry  arid  solfci1tatioo.§  In  1666,  dn 
the  7th  of  October,  he  was  admitted  arclideacon  of  Citnterbtiry  dn 
th^  King's  presentation,  which  he  held  till  1670,  and  then  resign^ 
it.  H^  was  advanced  to  the  archbishopric  in  Jantiai^,  167{,  vi^hile 
he  was  ]|nrolocutO^  of  the  eohVocation,  being  consecrated  to  tfailt 
'  ^e  on  die  2^th  of  XMi  month.t  *  His  firmness  ih  refusmg,  iMifh  six 
other  bishop,  to  6ftler  the  t-eadirig  fcit^  J&mes  II.^s  declaration  of 
indulgence,  did  him  great  honour;  and,  in  Noveofber,  168&,  he  ^- 
eused  bim^lf  from  pnMisbhiig  an  abhorren6e  6f  the  Prince  of 
Of^^'s  inv^on,  add  coActin^ed  Witif  other  lord^  s|!>iritutf  ddd 
m^poHA  at  Are  Aieetltig  at  OuQdhtlf,  oil  th^  tlth' of  DecembeV, 
in  a  declaration  to  that  Prince  for  a  free  parliament  and  due  indul- 

•  Waltdn'fl  Life  of  BUhopjSttdAnoB. 

t  CeiiMf  •  Rejpattr  and  Clu«iliol«,  |t  574.  t  Ibid.  p.  64ir. 

I  W^ker,  ubi  tupra. 

i  Mc  Wbifftdn's  MS.  colIeotSmii. 

t  U  Neve,  p.  «00. 
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gedce  to  fMTolefltaitt  dissenters.*  Bat  be  would  not  submit  to  tbe 
ntw  settlement  of  tbe  erown.  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Isaac  Newton 
iNi|B|iened  to  beat  Lambeth^  when  the  news  was  brought^  that  the 
House  of  Coaunons  had  dechu^  the  throne  vacant.  Upon  which 
Ihe  Archbishop  appeared  concerned,  expressing  his  wishes,  that 
thej  had  proceeded  in  a  more  regular  method,  and  examined  into 
.the  birth  of  the  youog  child,  since  there  was  reason  to  beliere, 
that  he  was  not  the  same  with  the  first,  which  might  be  easily 
knowB,as  he  had  a  mole  on  his  neck.  And  after  he  had  refused  the 
oaths,  when  Mr.  John  Dubourdieu,  minister  of  the  French  church, 
in  the  Saroy,  went  to  take  his  leave  of  him,  upon  going  chaplain 
to  Duke  Schomberg  in  Piedmont,  his  Grace  told  him,  that  he  did 
not  doubt,  that  the  foreign  protestants  would  blame  his  cpnduct; 
but  he  declared,  that  before  he  took  that  step,  he  had  foreseen 
every  thing  that  could  be  said,  and  even  the  injury,  which  it  might 
do  to  the  p)rotestant  cause ;  and  that  he  wa^  greatly  concerned,  and 
had  fasted  and  prayed,  but  that  at  last  his  conscience  would  not 
suffer  him  to  act  any  otherwise  than  he  had  done.f  Bishop  Burnet 
represents  him,(  as  a  mm  considerably  learned,  and  of  solemn  de- 
portment, with  a  sullen  gravity  in  his  looks,  and  a  monastic  strict- 
ness, and  abstraction  from  company ;  dry,  cold,  reserved  and  pee- 
vish ;  so  that  none  loved  him,  and  few  esteemed  him.  And,  indeed, 
upon  an  impartial  examination  of  his  conduct  and  character,  he  will 
appear  to  have  been  slow,  timorous,  and  narrow-spirited,  but  at 
the  same  time  a  good,  honest,  and  well-meaning  man.  He  was 
very  kborious  in  his  studies,  and  had  amassed  a  vast  collection  of 
papers,  having  written  perhaps  more  with  his  own  hand  than  any 
person  of  his  time.||  But  the  three  sermons,  which  he  published, 
give  us  a  very  low  idea  of  his  taste  and  judgment,  and  are  more 
suitable  to  a  disciple  of  Bishop  Andrews,  than  a  contemporary 
ofDr.Tillotson. 

The  refusal  of  Archbishop  Sancroft  to  acknowledge  the  govern- 
ment of  their  Majesties,  made  it  necessary  to  look  out  for  a  suc- 
cessor to  him.    The  King^soon  fixed  upon  the  Dean  of  Canterbury 

*  Upon  jUieM  hc\M  Uie  ooniioii  biitoriuis  iMj  be  oonp«red  with  the  acooaiit 
drawn  np  by  Dr.  PktBOU  Timer,  bithop  of  Blj/  published  in  1717,  b  8t*.  in  a 
pamphlet,  intitled,  A  Vindieation  of  the  Into  ArohbUhop  Snneroft  and  his  BreAten 
the  raster  the  deprived  Bishops,  from  the  Seiectionsof  Mr.  Mnrthal,  in  hU  Defenoo 
pfovrConstitiitiiNi, 

t  The  tvo  last  facts  are  takan  tnm  the  MS.  notes  of  Mr.  Des  Maisctoz. 

I  Vol.  i.  p.  39t. 

I  MrWllsrtoii*sprefacttoAi€hbbhopU«d'strial 
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for  that  purpose^  whose  desires  and  tunbition  bad  eiteoded  no  fiur- 
thcr  than  the  exchange  of  his  deanery  for  that  of  St.  Pad's,  vacant 
by  the  proniotion  of  Dr.  Stillingfleet  to  the  bishopric  of  W^oesteTy 
upon  the  death  of  Dr,  Thomas.  This  was  readily  granted  him  in 
September,  1660,  and  he  was  installed  on  the  21st  of  November. 
It  was  indeed  a  considerable  diminution  of  his  income,  as  he  re^ 
signed,  at  the  same  time,  the  residentiaryship  of  St.  Paul's.  Bat 
he  chose,  as  has  been  already  observed,  to  disburtfaea  himself  of 
the  load  and  envy  of  holding  two  dignities  together.  Yet  however 
satisfied  he  was  in  that  situation,  his  Mijesty  would  not  let  hia 
rest  till  he  submitted  to  a  much  higher  post,  to  which  he  had  aa 
almost  unconquerable  aversion.  But  before  the  dreumstances  of 
this  afikir  are  opened,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  a  just  representation, 
of  another  very  important  one,  of  which  he  bad- the  principal  share 
of  the  trouble  while  it  was  depending,  and  of  the  odium  at^ding 
the  progress  and  event  of  it. 

This  was  the  scheme  of  a  comprehension,  which  had  been  in 
vain  attempted  under  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  but  in  the  succeed- 
ing one  was  projected  and  promised  by  Archbishop  Sancroft,  and 
his  brethren,  from  a  sense  of  the  danger  of  disunion  among  protest- 
ants.  Those  of  the  church,  who  then  saw  the  papists  eodeavodr- 
ing  to  draw  the  dissenters  to  concur  with  them  in  their  designs 
against  the  church  of  England,  applied  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
desiring  him  to  make  use  of  his  interest  With  them  for  diverting 
them  from  such  a  concurrence;  and  in  the  letters  wrote  for  that 
purpose,  assurances  were  given,  that  the  church  was  then  in  sudi  a 
temper,  and  so  well  convinced  of  former  errors,  that  if  ever  she  es- 
caped from  her  present  distress,  all  those  differences  should  be  cer- 
tainly made  up.*  In  the  articles  recommended  by  Archbishop 
Sancroft  to  all  the  bishops  within  his  metropolitical  jurisdictioo^' 
on  the  16th  of  July,  1688,  containing  some  heads  of  things  to  be 
more  fully  insisted  by  the  bishops  in  their  addresses  to  the  clergy 
and  people  of  their  respective  dioceses,  the  dergy  arc  advised  ^  to 
have  a  very  tender  regard  to  our  brethren,  the  pvotestaat  dissent- 
ers :  that,  upon  occasion  offered,  they  visit  them  at  their  houses, 
and  receive  them  kindly  at  their  ow%  treating  them  fairly  wherever 
they  meet  them^  discoursing  ci|lmly  and  civilly  with  them,  persuad- 
ing them  (if  it  may  be)  to  a  full  coHlpliance  with  jOur  churchy  or,  at 
least,  that  whereto  we  have  already  attained,  we  may  all  walk  by 

*  Bishop  Baniet>  IrUoniii  vifiUtion  Charge,  in  ITO-K 
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the  MM^  itik/»Q<)  mdod  th^  ^lun^  t||iqg ;  9i|d,  ii|  order  ^^reimto, 
thmt  they  take  oil  opportunities  of  ai^firiqg  them,  tb^t  t||e  bjs^ops 
of  Ais  church  tre  really  and  ^incjerely  jrrecc^iicileaUe  enemies  to 
the  errors,  superstitions,  idolatries,  ^d  tyr^npies  of  the  pburch  pf 
Borne;  and  that  the  very  uokmd  jealousies,  which  sopiehave  bad 
of  US  to  the  contrary,  were  altogether  groundless.  . .  •  And,  in  ^e. 
last  place,  that  they  wiUmly  and  most  affeptionately  exhort  them 
to  join  with  us  in  daily  feryent  prayer  to  the  Qod  of  peace  for  an 
universal  blessed  union  of  idl  reformed  churches,  both  at  borne  and 
abroad,  against  our  common  enemies ;  and  that  all  they  who  do 
confess  the  holy  name  of  qur  dear  Lord,  and  do  agree  in  the  truth 
of  his  holy  woitl,  may  also  meet  in  one  holy  communion,  and  live: 
in  perfect  unity  an<}  godly  love."  The  Archbishop,  foreseeiog  some, 
such  revolution,  as  soon  after  was  happily  brought  about,  b^gaa 
tp  consider,  how  utterly  unprepared  they  had  been  at  the  restora- 
tion of  King  Charles  II.  to  settle  many  things  to  the  advantiige  of 
the  church,  and  what  a  happy  opportunity  bad  been  lost,  for  want 
of  sueh  a  previous  carf »  as  he  was  therefore  desirous  should  now 
be  ta|(en  for  the  better  and  more  perfect  establishment  pf  it.  And 
he  at  the  same  time  was  considering  what  might  be  done  to  gain 
the  dbsentersy  without  doing  any  prejndi^  to  the  church.  The 
scheme  was  laid  out,  and  the  several  parts  of  it  were  eommitted, 
no|  only  with  his  approbation,  but  likewise  direction,  to  sueh  di^ 
vines  of  the  church,  as  were  thought  most  proper  to  be  intrusted 
with  it  His  Grace  took  one  part  to  himself;  another  was  ^mmitte4 
to  Dr^  Patrick,  afterwards  bishop  of  Ely.  And  the  reviewing  of 
the  daily  service  and  communion  book  was  referred  to  a  selecl 
number  of  divines*  of  whom  Dr«  Sharp,  |if](erwards  arohbishop  of 
Ifoifky  and  Dr.  Patrick,  were  two.  Tb^  design  was  to  improve  and 
^iforce  the  discqiline  of  the  cihurcb,  to  review  and  enlarge  the  1h 
turgy,  by  conectmg  some  things,  and  adding  others;  and,  if  it 
^onld  be  thought  ad viiaUe  by  authority,  when  this  matter  shouU 
oome  to  he  legally  considered^  first  in  convocation,  then  in  parfhi. 
aent,  by  leaving  ^ome  few  ceremonies,  oonfessed  to  be  indiiferettt 
in  their  natures,  as  indifferent  in  their  usage,  »q  as  not  neceasacMy 
to  be  observed  by  such,  who  should  make  a  scruple  of  them.f 

How  far  this  design  was,  not  only  known  to,  b^t  approved  bj» 
tiie  other  biBh<^ps»  appears  h^  the  petition,  for  which  seveq  of 
them  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  tried^  but  acquitted ; 

*  Speech  oTDr.  Weke/bUbop  of  Lineobi,  al  the  opening  of  Uie  second  artideor 
the  UBpeacbment  agilDst  0r.  Saolmrertl,  M$nk  17, 17^  J. 
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wheidii  Ibej  dedvod  tbenr  midiiM^f  "lo  c^n^e  to  mob  « temper 
with  regard  to  tlie  diuefiten^  us  should  he  tboiigbt  fit»  when  that, 
matter  shall  be  considered  and  settled  ip  parliament  and  <^|ivocfi« 
tion/'  The  Prince  of  Orange  in  his  Declaration,  dated  at  the 
Hague,  October  lOth,  I6889  O.  S.  represented,  that  the  design  of. 
hb  coming  was  no  other  but  to  have  a  free  and  lawful  parliament, 
that  so  the  two  houses  might  concur  in  the  preparing  sucb  laws,  as 
they,  upon  full  and  free  debate  should  judge  necessary  and  conve* 
nieot,  both  for  the  confirming  and  executing  the  law  concemtag  the 
testy  and  such, other  la^^^Sy  as  were  necessary  for  the  security  and 
maintenance  of  the  pnotestant  religion ;  as  likewise,  for  ''  making 
sucb  laws,  as  might  establish  a  good  agreement  between  the  church 
of  £ngland  and  all  protestant  dissenters,  and  cover  and  secure  all 
those,  who  would  live  peaceably  under  the  government,  from  aQ 
persecution  upon  account  of  their  religion.''  And  Mr.  Wharton,  fas 
his  MS.  diary  of  his  own  life,  mentions  a  discourse  of  Dr.  William 
Lloyd,  then  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  afterwards  of  Worcester,  to  him 
on  the  95th  of  June,  1688,  four  days  before  the  trials  of  the  bi^ 
shops ;  in  which  that  prelate  having  observed,  that  the  papists  had  by 
their  iiyustice  and  tyranny  so  exasperated  the  minds  of  the  peo(4e 
/in  general,  that  the  hitter  would  soon  drive  them  out  of  England, 
and  banish,  or  perhaps  destroy  the  King  himself,  since  it  was  hn^ 
possible  for  poptsry  to  reign  in  England  above  a  year,  and  that  a 
wonderful  changie  ot  things  was  approaching ;  he  then  said,  that  if 
biaiself  and  his  brethren  should  escape  the  present  rage  of  the  pa* 
pists,  they  were  resolved  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  purge 
the  church  from  all  corruptions,  to  procure  the  admission  of  the 
sober  and  pious  dbsenters  into  the  church,  a  thing  so  much  wished 
for;  to  relieve  even  those,  who  were  obstinate,  by  abolishing  the 
penal  laws;  and  to  take  entirely  away  the  abuses  of  chancellory 
officials,  and  eccleaiastioal  courts.* 
After  the  Prinoe  of  Orange  was  come  to  St.  James's,  the  dissent* 

*  Ts  fausU  omnia  spertre  jassit,  adeo  plebu  enim  aauaot  mjasttiiA  et  tjnuiiiide  t%r 
aMrbasae  pontiSeios,  vt  omo«a  tnmnlia  Awto  arraptbqoe  armifl,  iUoa  ex  Angiil  qoam 
eitiaaime  elimijiaUiri  eaaent,  ragmnqae  ipaom  (qood  facta  m  nolumos)  aat  axilio  artt 
PMe  puiletatiiri.  Ulouiqae  rero  fiari  mitta  modo  poaae,  ^t  papiamoa  m  Anfliimltra 
aonam  regnaret :  ■uram  renmi  catastrophen  adesae,  ooi  ai  ipse  aociiqne  epiidopi,  pno- 
aend  pontificbnun  rabie  erepti»  sopcifaerint,  omni  modo  oarataroa,  nt  ecdeaia  sordi- 
bos  et  oorraptelis  penitoa  exaeretor :  at  aeotarHa  reformatis  reditos  in  eodeais  aioain 
vxoptati  oooaao  ao  ratio  eoneederetor,  ai  qui  aobril  et  pfi  eaaent :  at  pertlnaoiboa  io- 
'  terim  jogua  lararaiar,  extiMftia  penitoa  logibot  aiBlotatorib :  atque  caneellarioraM, 
mtmtHmk,  fi  o«riac«»  ectileiUaliwtniin  Mmm^m  fwdiUif  IvUefftiir. 
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iog  minitters  in  a  body  attending  bim  tbere,  bis  Higbness  assured 
tbeA,  that  be  wouM  exert  hb  utmost  endeavours'  **  for  promoting' 
a  firm  union  among  protestents.''    And»  upon  bis  establishment  on 
the  throne^  when  they  presented  their  address  to  him  and  Queen 
Mary,  Dr.  Bates,  in  his  speech  to  the  King,  upon  that  oecasion, 
observed  to  him,  '*  We  are  encouraged  by  your  gracious  promise, 
,  upon  our  first  address,  humbly  to  desire  and  hope,  that  your  Ma- 
jesty will  be  pleased,  by  your  wisdom  and  authority,  to  establish  a 
firm  union  of  your  protestant  subjects  in  the  matters  of  religion, 
by  making  the  rule  of  Christianity  to  be  the  rule  of  conformity* 
Our  blessed  union  in  the  purity  and  peace  of  the  gospel  will  make 
the  church  a  fair  and  lovely  type  of  heaven,  and  terrible  to  our 
antichristian  enemies.    This  will  make  England  the  steady  centre, 
from  whence  a  powerful  influence  will  be  derived  for  the  support 
of  reformed  Christianity  abroad.   This  will  bring  immortal  honour 
to  your  name  above  the  triumphs  of  the  most  renowned  conquerors. 
We  do  assure  your  Majesty,  that  we  shall  cordially  embrace  the 
terms  of  union,  which  the  ruling  wisdom  of  our  Saviour  has  pre- 
acribed  in  his  word."     And  in  his  speech  to  Queen  Mary  he  said» 
*'  We  humbly  desire  your  Majesty  will  be  pleased  by  your  wisdom 
,  and  goodness  to  compose  the  differences  between  your  protestant 
subjects,  in  things  of  less  moment  concerning  religion.     We  hope 
those  reverend  persons,  who  conspire  with  us  in  the  main  end, 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  public  good,  will  consent  to  terms  of 
union,  wherein  all  the  reformed  churches  agree."  The  King  in  bis 
answer  assured  them,  that  whatever  was  in  his  power  should  be 
employed  for  obtaining  such  an  union ;  and  the  Queen,  that  she 
would  use  all  endeavours  for  the  obtaining  an  union,  that  is  neces- 
sary for  the  edifjfing  of  the  church.     His  Majesty,  likewise,  in  bis 
speech  to  the  parliament,  on  the  16th  of  March,  ]6S|,  told  them, 
that  he  hoped  that  they  would  make  room  for  the  admission  of  all 
protestants,  who  were  willing  and  able  to  serve ;  since  this  conjunc- 
tion in  his  service  would  tend  to  the  better  uniting  them  among 
themselves,  and  the  strengthening  them  against  their  common  ad- 
versaries. 

In  conformity  to  this  desire  of  the  King,  first  signified  to  his 
privy  council,  when  the  "  Act  for  the  abrogating  of  the  Oaths  of 
Allegiance  and  Supremacy,  and  appointing  other  Oaths  in  their 
stead,"  was  read  a  second  time  in  the  House  of  Lords,  a  select 
committee  of  that  House  was  ordered  to  draw  up  two  clauses;  the 
one  to  ^^  explain  the  abrogating  the  said  oaths,"  the  other  to  *'  take 
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tway  tbe  necessity  of  receiving  the  sacrament,  to  make  a  man  ca- 
pable of  enjoying  any  office,  employment,  or  place  of  trust/'    But 
tbis  latter  clause  being  reported  to  tbe  House,  was  rejected  by  a 
great  majority ;  the  Lords  Delamere,  Stamford,  North,  and  Grey, 
Chesterfield,  Wharton,  Lovelace,  and  Vaughan,  entering  their  dis- 
sent, and  insisting,  "  that  a  hearty  union  among  protestants  was  a 
greater  security  to  the  church  and  state,  than  any  test  that  could 
be  bvented :  that  this  obligation  to  receive  the  sacrament  was  a 
test  on  the  protestants,  rather  than  on  the  papists  :  that  as  long 
as  it  continued,  there  could  not  be  that  hearty  and  thorough  union 
among  protestants,  as  had 'always  been  wished,  and  was  at  this 
time  indispensably  necessary:  and,  .lastly,  that  a  greater  caution 
ought  not  to  t>e  required  from  such,  as  were  admitted  into  offices, 
than  from  the  members  of  two  houses  of  parliament,  Who  were 
Dot  obliged  to  receive  tlf&  sacrament,  to  enable  them  to  sit  in 
either  house."    This  point  being  lost,  another  attempt  was  made 
in  favour  of  the  moderate  dissenters,  by  inserting  a  clause  in  the 
said  billy  *'  to  prevent  the  receiving  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper  upon  any  other  account,  than  in  obedience  to  the  holy  in- 
stitution thereof;"  and  to  provide,  that  any  man  should  be  suffi- 
ciently <iualified  for  any  office,  employment,  or  place  of  trust,  who, 
within  a  year  before  or  after  his  admission  or  entrance  thereto,  did 
receive  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  either  according  to  the 
usage  of  the  church  of  England,  or  in  any  other  protestant  congre- 
gation, and  could  produce  a  certificate  under  the  hands  of  the  mi- 
nister, or  two  other  credible  witnesses,  members  of  such  a  pro- 
testant congregation.     But  this  was  likewise  rejected  by  a  great 
majority,  six  lords,  Oxford,  Lovelace,  Wharton,  Mordauut,  Mon- 
tagu, and  Paget,  entering  their  dissent. 

But  though  these  designs  failed,  the  Toleration  act  easily  passed 
both  houses,  and  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  24th  of  May, 
1689,  under  the  title  of"  An  Act  for  exempting  their  Majesties*  Pro- 
testant Subjects,  dissenting  from  the  Church  of  England,  from  the 
Penalties  of  certain  Laws."  It  excused  the  dissenters  from  all  pe- 
nalties for  their  not  coming  to  church,  and  for  going  to  their  sepa- 
^r^te  meetings.  There  was  an  exception  to  the  Socinians ;  but  a 
provision  was  inserted  in  favour  of  the  quakers  ;  and,  though  the 
rest  were  required  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  government,  they  were 
excused  upon  making  in  lieu  thereof  a  solemn  declaration.  The 
dissenters  were  to  take  out  warrants  for  the  houses  in  which  they 
met^  and  the  justices  were  required  to  grant  them.    It  had  been 
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propoMv^  jby  4001^  members  of  the  partmineiit,  tint  this  »ct  ihonldK 
q^\y  be  temporary,  as  a  necessary  restraint  upon  the  dissenters^ 
that  tbey  might  demean  themsel?e«  so,  as  to  merit  the  continuaoce 
of  it,  when  the  term  of  years  now  offered  sboqld  en^}.  But  this  waa 
rejected,  there  being  now  so  general  a  disposition  to  pass  the  mtt, 
as  could  not  be  expected  at  another  time.* 

Another  bill  was  likewise  under  the  consideration  of  the  parlia* 
ment,  ''  for  uniting  their  M^esties'  protestant  subjects  ;*'  to  which 
some  amendments  being  proposed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
question  being  put  on  the  4th  of  April,  .whether  to  agree  with  the 
coBfmittee  in  leaving  out  the  clause  about  the  indifferency  of  the 
posture  at  the  receiving  the  sacrament  t  and  the  votes  being  equal, 
it  was,  according  to  the  ancient.rule  in  the  like  case,  cairied  in  tho 
negative.  The  next  day  the  ]Lords  resumed  the  debate  of  the  ra-r 
port  of  the  said  ameqdments,  particularly  of  a  clause  concerning  a 
commission  to  be  given  out  by  the  King  to  some  bishops  and  others 
of  the  clergy  :  and  it  was  proposed,  that  some  laymen  should  be 
added  in  the  commission  :  upon  which  the  question  being  put,  the 
yqfes,  including  the  proxies,  were  equal,  imd  so  it  was  again  car* 
ried  in  the  negative  ;  four  lords,  the  Marquis  of  Winchester,  Lord 
Afordaunt,  Lord  Lovelace,  and  the  Earl  of  Stamford,  entering  their 
dissent  with  the  following  reasons: — 1.  Because  the  act  itself 
being,  as  the  preamble  sets  forth,  designed  for  the  peace  of  the 
state,  the  putting  the  clergy  into  commbsion,  with  a  total  exclusion 
of  the  laity,  lays  this  humiliation  on  the  laity,  as  if  the  clergy  of 
the  church  of  England  were  alone  friends  to  the  peace  of  the  state; 
and  the  laity  less  able,  or  less  concerned,  to  provide  for  it  2.  Be* 
cause  tlie  matters  to  be  considered  being  barely  of  human  consti- 
tution, viz.  the  liturgy  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  England^ 
which  had  their  establishment  from  king,  lords  spiritual  and  tern 
poral,  and  commons,  assembled  in  parliament,  there  can  be  no  re^ 
son  why  the  commissioners  for  altering  any  thing  in  that  civil  con- 
stitution should  consist  only  of  men  of  one  sort  of  them ;  unless  it 
be  supposed,  that  human  reason  is  to  be  quitted  in  this  affair,  and 
the  inspiration  of  spiritual  men  to  be  alone  depended  upon.  3,  Be- 
cause though  upon  Romish  principles  the  clergy  may  have  a  title 
to  meddle  alone  in  matters  of  religion,  yet  with  us  they  cannot* 
where  the  church  is  acknowledged  and  defined  to  consist  of  clergy 
and  laity ;  and  so  those  matters  of  religion,  which  fall  under  human 
determination,  being  properly  the  business  of  the  churchy  belong 

*  BunM^,  Vul.  ii.  p.  la 
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tp  hoftt;  fcr  io  ifhut  is  f>f  Dprine  ii)3titl>^oi||  ncithjtr  clergy  nor 
laity  pfii|  make  ai^y  alteration  at  aU.  4.  Because  the  pretending, 
ll^at  4i^<3|reDces  aiyd  delays  may  arise  by  mixing  laymen  with  eccle- 
sig^icsy  to  the  frustrating  the  design  of  the  couHnission,  is  yain  and 
oMtof  door^;  unless  those,  that  make  use  of  this  pretence,  sup- 
pose, that  the  clergy.part  of  the  church  have  distioct  interests  or 
desigps  from  the  )ay-part  of  the  same  chi^rch ;  and  this  will  be  a 
reason,  if  good,  why  one  or  other  of  them  should  quit  the  house 
for  fear  of  obstrqcting  the  business  of  it.  6.  Because  the  commis* 
sion  being  intended  for  the  satisfaction  of  dissenters,  it  would  be 
conv^qient,  that  laymen  of  different  ranks,  nay,  perhaps  of  dif- 
ferent opinions  too,  shpnld  be  mixed  iq  it,  the  better  to  6od  expe- 
diei^^  for  tb^t  end,  ratb^r  than  clergymen  alone  of  our  church,  who 
ar^  generally  observed  to  have  very  much  the  same  W9y  of  reason^ 
ing  and  thinking,  6.  Because  it  is  th^  most  re^dy  way  to  facilitate 
the  passing  the  alterations  into  a  Isiw,  that  lay-lords  and  commons 
fhould  bfs  joined  ip  the  commission,  who  may  be  able  to  satisfy 
both  the  houses  of  the  reasons  upon  which  they  were  made,  and 
thereby  rempve  all  fears  and  jealousies  which  ill  men  may  raise 
i^gainst  the  clergy,  of  their  eudeavoiiring  to  keep  up,  without 
grounds,  a  distiifct  interest  firpm  tbat  of  the  laity,  whom  thty  so 
carefijlly  exclifde  frofo  being  joined  with  them  in  consultations  of 
common  concernment,  that  they  will  not  have  those  have  apy.part 
in  the  declaration,  wbo  must  have  the  greatest  in  the  determining. 
7.  Because  such  a  restrained  cooimission  lies  liable  to  this  great 
pbjection,  that  it  might  be  made  use  of  to  elude  repeated  promises, 
iMid  the  present  general  expectation  of  compliance  }vith  tender  con- 
^iences,  when  the  providing  for  it  is  taken  out  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  parliament,  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  those  alone,  who 
were  tatf  st  in  admitting  any  need  of  it,  and  who  may  be  Aoughf 
the  more  un^t  to  be  the  sole  composers  of  our  differences,  when 
fbey  s^re  lopked  upon  by  sonie  as  parties.  Lastly,  Because,  after 
fdl,  tbi^  parries  a  dangerous  supposition  with  it,  as  if  the  laity  wert 
i^  a  part  of  the  cbnrch,  nor  had  any  power  to  meddle  in  matters 
pf  religion ;  a  supposition  directly  opposite  to  the  constitution  both 
of  phurpb  and  state,  which  will  mi|ke  all  alterations  utterly  impose 
fiiblc,  imless  the  clergy  alone  be  allowed  to  have  power  to  make 
hiWf  in  matters  pf  religioq»  since  what  is  established  by  law,  capnoC 
be  taken  away  or  cbfnged  but  by  copsent  of  k^men  in  parliament, 
the  clergy  themselves  having  no  authority  to  meddle  in  this  very 
case,  iq  which  the  laity  are  excluded  by  this  vote,  but  what  they 
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derive  from  lay  hands.  These  reasons  were  signed  by  the  Marquis 
of  Winchester,  and  the  Lords  Mordaont  and  Lovelace ;  and  the 
Earl  of  Stamford  wrote  under  them,  that  he  dissented  for  the  fol- 
lowing, as  well  as  other  reasons,  because  it  is  contrary  to  the  three 
statutes  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  one  in  Edward  VI. 
which  empower  thirty-two  commissioners  to  alter  the  canon  and 
ecclesiastical  laws,  &c.  whereof  sixteen  to  be  of  the  luty,  and  six- 
teen of  the  clergy. 

Bishop  Burnet,  who  had  been  consecrated  to  the  see  of  Salis- 
bury, March  31,  1689,  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Seth  W^rd,  argued 
warmly  on  the  other  side,  imagining  that  the  clergy  would  have 
come  into  the  design  of  the  bill  with  zeal  and  unanimity,  and  being 
apprehensive  that4he  proposed  amendment  of  the  clause  would  be 
looked  on  by  them,  as  taking  the  matter  out  of  their  hands^  But 
he  was  soon  afler  convinced  that  he  had  taken  wrong  measures^ 
and  that  the  method  proposed  by  the  lords  on  the  other  side,  was 
the  only  one  like  to  be  effectual.  Nor  did  his  opposition  to  it  so 
Recommend  him  to  the  clergy,  as  to  balance  the  censure  which  he 
fell  under,  for  moving,  in  another  proviso  in  that  bill,  that  the  sub- 
scription, instead  of  assent  and  consent,  should  be  only  to  submit 
with  a  promise  of  conformity  ;  and  for  his  aeal  for  the  other  clause 
abovementioned,  of  dispensing  with  the  posture  of  kneeling  at  the 
sacramrnt.* 

While  this  bill  and  that  ofToleration  were  depending,  Mr.  Locke, 
whose  principles  are  well  known  to  have  been  favourable  to  both, 
wrote  a  letter,  dated  March  12,  lG8f,t  to  faisTriend  Philip  k  Lim- 
borch,  an  eminent  writer  and  professor  of  divinity  among  the  Ar- 
minians  in  Amsterdam,  in  which  he  declares  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
the  episcopal  clergy  were  no  great  friends  Xq  those  bills,  and  other 
matters  then  in  agitation  in  England  ;  "  whether,"  says  he,  **  to 
their  own  or  the  nation's  advantage,  let  them  consider.** 

The  bill  of  Union,  as  well  as  that  of  Toleration,  had  been  moved 
lor  by  some  of  the  bishops,  who  afterwards  scrupled  the  oaths ; 
and  they  both  were  drawn  and  offered  by  the  Earl  of  Nottingham, 
who  had  been  appointed  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state  on 
the  day  of  their  Majesty's  proclamation  ;  and  they  were  the  same, 
which  had  been  prepared  for  the  House  of  Commons  in  King 
Charles  II.'s  reign,  during  the  debates  of  the  exclusion  ;  but  then 
considered  rather  as  artifices  to  allay  the  heat  of  that  time,  and  to 

^  BaraetfTol.  ii.  p.  10,  11. 

t  Familiar  LoUer  beiweco  Mr.  Locke  and  le? era!  of  bit  Friendi,  p.  9t9,  390. 
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Rttder  the  charch  party  more  popular,*^  And  even  n<m  those  who 
luul  moved  for  the  bill  of  Union,  and  afterwards  brought  it  into  the 
house,  acted  a  very  disiagennous  part ;  for  while  they  studied  to 
reoommead  themselves  by  this  shew  of  moderation,  they  set  on 
their  ftieods  to  oppose  it;  and  such  as  were  sincerely  and  cor- 
dially for  it,  were  represented  as  the  enemies  of  the  church,  who 
intended  to  subvert  it    When  the  bill  had  passed  the  Lords,  and 
was  sent  down  to  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  suffered  to  lie 
vpou  the  table  ;t  and,  instead  of  proceeding  in  it,  they  resolved 
upon  an  address  to  the  King,  in  which  they  were  joined  by  the 
Lords,  and  which  was  presented  to  his  Majesty,  on  the  20th  of 
April,  desiring  him  to  continue  his  care  for  the  preservatioaof  the 
church  of  Eagiand  established  by  law ;  and  to  issue  forth  writs, 
according  to  the  ancient  usage  and  practice  of  the  kingdom  in  time 
of  parliament,  for  calling  a  convocation  of  the  clergy,  to  be  ad- 
vised with  in  ecclesiastical  matters ;  assuring  him,  that  it  was  their 
intention  forthwith  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  giving  eaae 
to  protestant  dissenters.    The  King  returned  no  answer  till  the 
next  day,  when  he  declared,  that  the  church  of  England  should 
always  be  his  peculiar  care;  and  he  hoped,  that  the  ease  which 
they  designed  to  dissenters  would  contribute  very  much  to  the 
establishment  of  the  church ;  and  therefore  earnestly  recommended 
to  them,  ^at  the  occasions  of  differences  and  mutual  animosities 
might  be  removed ;  and  that  as  soon*  as  conveniently  might  be,  he 
would  summon  a  convocation* 

The  party,  which  was  now  beginning  to  be  formed  against  the 
government,  pretended  great  zeal  for  the  church,  and  declared 
their  apprehension  that  it  was  in  danger ;  which  was  imputed  by 
many  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham's  management.  These,  ^s  they 
went  heavily  into  the  Toleration,  so  they  were  much  offended  with 
the  bill  of  Union,  as  containing  matters  relating  to  the  church,  in 
which  the  representative  body  of  the  clergy  had  not  been  so  much 
as  advised  with.  Nor  was  that  bill  supported  by  those  who  seemed 
most  favourable  to  the  dissenters.  They  proceeded  upon  a  maxim, 
that  it  was  fit  to  keep  up  a  strong  faction  in  church  and  state;  and 
thought,  that  it  was  not  agreeable  to  this,  to  suffer  so  great  a  body 
as  the  presbyterians  to  be  m#re  easy,  or  more  inclinable  to  the 
church ;  and  that  the  Toleration  woidd  be  best  maintained  whea 
great  numbers  should  need  it,  and  be  concerned  to  preserve  it. 
This  design  therefore  being  zealously  opposed,  and  but  fiiintly  pro« 

•  BfneU  To|.  ft.  pw  6.  t  lUd.  p.  It. 
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niotf fl,  ptofed  abordv«<«  The  temper  and  ^ttadoft  4f  tlte  Mtm^ 
duririg  th^  agitatiod  of  tbis  afiaic,  will  iippeat  fVonl  a  ^oteveria^oit 
i^lated  by  Sir  John  Rei^sbyif  governor  of  York,  and  afterwards  k 
BODjIttrory  who  was  present,  between  the  Marquis  of  Halifax^  lord 
pnry-sea],  and  the  fidsbop  of  Salisbaryi  ^bo^  a  few  dajs  after  their 
Magesties'  conniatien,  complained  highly  of  the  slow  proceeding 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  sajrin^^  tlmt  the  Dutch  Would  da^  np  a 
peace  with  France,  If  they  did  not  mend  fliehr  pace ;  and  obsenred, 
that  the  cbirrch  of  England  was  in  the  ikiilt,  expressing  Imtaself^  as 
if  he  thought  that  they  tiieant  a  kindness  to  Kmg  James  by  their 
neihod  of  procedure.  The  Lofd  Pnvy-Seal  agreed  with  him  in  his 
sentiments,  and  added,  tliat  the  cburcfa-people  hated  the  Dutch, 
-and  had  nither  turA  papbts  than  receive  the  presbyterians  amoiig 
tiiem ;  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  these  were  to  the  full  as  rank 
tnd  inveterate  agaitast  tho^,  and  would  mar  ail  their  business  by 
their  inadvertence  with  regard  to  their  bili  of  Comprehension^  and 
their  ilLtiming  of  other  bills :  in  sho#t,  that  th^  itonld  disgust  tho^ 
Aom  whom  they  looked  for  indulgence.  Both  his  Lordship  add  the 
Bishop  were  a6gry  with  the  Commons'  address  to  Hie  King  the  ds^ 
before^  desiring  him  to  support  and  defend  the  church  of  England, 
according  to  his  former  dechratioir,  and  to  dall  a  convocation  6f 
the  clergy,  which  the  Bishop  ssdd  wovM  be  the  utter  coin  of  tfate 
comprehension  schemfe. 

While  the  biH  of  Union  was  depending  in  paiHiament^  Diean  TH- 
lotson,  as  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Nichob,t  persuaded  ttie  Kirig  to 
pursue  another  method  ibr  accomplishing  the  design  of  it.  He  re- 
minded his  Miyesty  of  the  reproach  often  ci^t  Upon  the  Refof ma- 
tbn  by  the  papists,  that  it  was  founded  cbiefty  upon  parliaibentary 
authority ;  and  that  no  handle  ou^t  foi^  the  fotare  to  be  i^vcfh  f6r 
tttch  an  objection.  That  the  affairs  of  the  church  chiefly  bel6nged 
to  synodicsd  authority ;  and,  if  they  were*  passed  by  the  nleilibers 
of  the  convocation,  they  wouM  not  only  be  ihiore  acceptable  to  tike 
body  of  the  clergy,  but  would  be  more  reiigbusly  obsehred  bjr  tie 
aity.  He  added,  that  lest  atfairs  of  this  nature,  consisting  of  such 
a  multitude  of  particnhn-s,  n&ight  proceed  toosloivly  in  so  tfumeroAs 
a  body,  it  would  be  befst,  as  bad  been  Ibtoerly  donie,  ki  nid  Ma- 
jesty to  authorize,  by  Ms  letters-patent,  several  of  tba  riidat  etiii- 
nent  of  the  clergy,  to  coteider  of  some  methods  of  healing  the 
nkoOdds  of  the  church,  and  e^tabli^hifig  a  durable  peace ;  dnrt  so 

^  Barnet,  toT.  il  p.  H.  t  See  his  Meuoin,  p.  S4$,  544.  Edit.  17^. 

t  App«MBigad  Der«OMonefli  Eoties,  iai|iictiHP,  p,  93. 
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irhat  fhey  should  agree  upM  beirtg  laid  before  a  cdnvocaHon,  might 
first  have  Ihehr  sanction,  add  then  that  of  parliaihetitary  authority, 
fn  parsnance  of  this  advice,  die  King  summoned  a  convocation, 
and  issued  out  likewise,  on  the  13th  ot  September,  1089,  a  com- 
nussion  to  ten  bishops  and  twenty  divines  to  prepare  matters  to  be 
considered  by  the  convocation.     It  was  in  these  terms : 

•*  Whereas  the  particnlar  forms  of  Divine  worship,  and  the  rites 
Had  ceremonies  appointed  to  be  nse'd  therein^  being  things  in  their 
own  nature  indilTerent  and  alterslble,  and  so  acknowledged ;  it  is 
bat  reasonable,  that  upon  iveighty  and  important  considerations, 
Kccbrdidg  to  the  various  exigencies  of  times  and  occasions,  such 
changes  and  alterations  should  be  made  therein,  as  to  those,  that 
dre  in  place  and  authority,  should  from  time  to  fime  seem  either 
necessary  or  expedient:  and  whereas  the  book  of  caiYons  is  fit  to 
be  reviewed)  and  made  more  Suitable  to  th6  state  of  (he  church; 
and  whereas  there  are  defects  and  abuses  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
•nd  jurisdictions,  and  particularly  there  is  not  sufficient  provision 
*»de  for  the  removing  of  scandalous  ministers,  and  for  the  reform- 
ing of  manners  either  in  ministers  or  people :  and  whereas  it  is 
»ost  fit,  that  there  should  be  a  strict  method  prescribed  for  the 
'^tttttination  of  such  persons  as  desire  to  be  admitted  into  holy  or- 
ders, both  as  to  their  learning  and  manners : 

"  We,  therefore,  out  of  our  pious  and  princely  care  for  the  good 
order,  and  edification,  and  unity  of  the  church  of  England,  com- 
mitted to  our  charge  and  care,  and  for  the  reconciling,  ^s  much  as 
hr  possible,  of  all  differences  among  our  good  subjects,  and  to  take 
sway  all  occasions  of  the  like  for  the  future,  have  thought  fit  to 
Attthori2e  and  empower  yon,  &c.  and  any  nine  of  you,  whereof  three 
to  be  bishops,  to  meet  from  time  to  time,  as  often  as  shall  be  need- 
ful, and  to  prepare  such  alterations  of  the  liturgy  and  canons,  and 
such  proposals  for  the  reformation  of  ecclesiastical  courts,  sind  to 
'consider  such  other  matters,  as  in  your  judgments  may  most  coo- 
^dttce  to  the  ends  abovementioned." 

The  bishops  in  this  commission  were  Dr.  1* faomas  Lamplugh, 
archbishop  of  York,  Dr.  Henry  Compton,  bishop  of  London ;  Dr. 
Peter  Mew,  pf  Winchester;  Dr.  William  Lloyd,  of  St.  Asaph;  Dr. 
Thomas  Spratt,  of  Rochester;  Dr.  Thomas  Smith,  of  Carlisle ;  Dh 
Jonathan  Trelawney,  of  Exeter ;  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet,  of  Salisbury; 
't)T.  Humphrey  Humphreys^,  of  Bangor ;  and  t)r.  Nicholas  Strat- 
ford, of  Chester.  The  twenty  divines  were,  0r.  Edward  Stilling- 
'fleet,  dean  of  St  PauKs,  and  soon  after  bishop  of  Worcestei' ;  Dr. 
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Simon  Patrick,  dean  of  Peterborough,  and  soon  after  bishop  of 
Chichester ;  Dr.  John  Tillotson,  dean  of  Cai^terbury,  and  soon  afttr 
of  St.  Paul's ;  Dr.  Richard  Meggot,  dean  of  Winchester ;  Dr.  John 
Sharp,  dean  of  Norwich ;  Dr.  Rich|ird  Kidder,  soon  after  made 
dean  of  Peterborough ;  Dr«  Henry  Aldrich,  dean  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford  ;  Dr.  William  Jane,  regius-professor  of  divinity  in  the  un^ 
versity  of  Oxford;  Dr.  John  Hall,  IVlargaret-professor  of  divinity 
in  the  same  university ;  Dr.  Joseph  Beaumont,  regius-professor  of 
divinity  in  the  university  of  Cambridge ;  Dr.  John  Montagu,  mas* 
ter  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  Dr.  John  Goodman,  archdeacon 
of  Middlesex ;  Dr.  William  Beveridge,  archdeacon  of  Colchester ; 
Dr.  John  Battely,  archdeacon  of  Canterbury ;  Dr.  Charles  Alstoii, 
archdeacon  of  Essex ;  Dr.  Thomals  Tenison,  archdeacon  of  Lon- 
don; Dr.  Jojin  Scott,  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's;  Dr.  £dward 
Fowler,  prebendary  of  Gloucester ;  Dr.  Robert  Grove,  prebendary 
of  St.  Paul's ;  and  Dr.  John  Williams,  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's. 

About  the  time  of  passing  this  commission.  Dean  Tillotson  drew 
up  the  following  paper,  of  which  there  is  a  copy  entered  in  sliort. 
hand  into  his  common-place  book,  in  titled,  <*  Concessions,  whicb 
will  probably  be  made  by  the  church  of  F4ngland  for  the  union  of 
protestants,  which  I  sent  to  the  Earl  of  Portland  by  Dr.  Stillingfleet^ 
Sept.  13,  1689. 

<*  1.  That  the  ceremonies  enjoined  or  recommended  in  the  lu 
turgy,  or  canons,  be  left  indiflTereDt. 

'^  2.  That  the  liturgy  be  carefully  reviewed^  and  such  alterations 
and  changes  therein  made,  as  may  supply  the  defects,  and  remove^ 
as  much  as  is  possible,  all  ground  of  exception  to  any  part  of  it, 
by  leaving  out  the  apocryphal  lessons,  and  correcting  the  transla* 
tion  of  the  Psalms,  used  in  the  public  service,  where  there'  is  need 
of  it ;  and  in  many  other  particulars. 

*'  3.  That  instead  of  all  former  declarations  and  subscriptions  to 
be  made  by  ministers,  it  shall  be  sufficient  for  them,  that  are  ad« 
mitted  to  the  exercise  of  their  ministry  in  the  church  of  England^ 
to  subscribe  one  general  declaration  and  promise  to  this  purpose^ 
viz.  that  we  do  submit  to  the  doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship  of 
the  church  of  England,  as  it  shall  be  established  by  law,  and  pro- 
.mise  to  teach  and  practise  accordingly. 

'*  4.  That  a  new  body  of  ecclesiastical  canons  be  made,  particu* 
huiy  with  a  regard  to  a  more  effectual  provision  for  the  reformatioa 
of  manners  both  in  ministers  and  people. 

«*  5.  That  there  be  an  effectual  regulation  of  ecclesiastical  courli» 
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to  remedy  the  great  abuses  aod  inconveniences,  whicb  by  degrees^ 
and  length  of  time,  have  crept  into  them ;  and,  particularly,  that 
the  power  of  excommunication  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  lay-of^ 
ficers,  and  placed  in  the  bishop,  and  not  to  be  exercisedibr  trivial 
matters,  but  upon  great  and  weighty  occasions. 

''  6.  That  for  the  future  those,  who  have  been  ordained  in  anj 
of  the  foreign  reformed  churches,  be  not  required  to  be  reor^ 
dained  here,  to  render  them  capable  of  preferment  in  this  chnrcb, 

''  7.  That  for  the  future  none  be  capable  of  any  ecclesiastical 
benefice  or  preferment  in  the  church  of  England,  that  shall  be  o|u 
dained  in  England,  otherwise  than  by  bishops.  An^itbat  thote^ 
who  have  been  ordained  only  by  presbyters,  shall  not  be  compelled 
'to  renounce  their  former  ordination.  But  becausenuiny  have,  and  do 
still  doubt  of  the  validity  of  such  ordination,  where  episcopal  ordi- 
nation may  be  had,  and  is  by  law  required,  it  shall  be  sufficient  for 
such  persons  to  receive  ordination  from  a  bishop  in  this  or  the  like 
form :  *  If  thou  art  not  already  ordained,  I  ordain  thee,'  &c*  as  ia 
case  a  doubt  be  made  of  any  one's  baptism,  it  is  appointed  by  the 
liturgy,  that  he  be  baptized  in  this  form,  'If  thou  art  not  baptized^ 
I  baptize  thee,' "  &c. 

This  last  proposal  of  the  Dean  with  respect  to  an  hypothetical 
ordination  of  those,  who  were  beforf  ordained  in  England  by  j)cesr 
byters,  agreed  with  the  seqtiments  of  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
judicious  prektes  of  the  beginning  of  that  century,  Qr.  John  Ov^rajC 
bbhop  of  Norwich,  with  regard  to  the  ordination  of  the  inbisten 
of  the  foreign  reformed  chinch*  >Thi9  excelleigit  prelate^  whose  €q|v 
respondence  by  letters  with  Grotius  is  published  in  that  useftil  coir 
lection,  intill^d,  Pr€Bstantium,eteruditorum  virorum  ^istolse  Ec- 
clesiastics <^t  Theological,,  was  At  fi,rst  fellow  of  THnity  College^ 
in  Caqubridge,  ^ep  master  of  Catharine  Hall,  andregins-profesac^ 
of  divinity  in  t|iat  uqiversityi  promoted  in  the  begiiping  of  the  yeir 
160^  to  tbe  df^^ry,  of  St.  j^aul's  by  Queen  Elizabeth^  at  the  t^ 
commendation  of  Sir  FuUc  Grevill,  afterwards  Lord  Brook  ;  and,  in 
April,  1914,  advanced  to  th^  bisl^pric  of  Coventry  and  JLitcbfie{d^ 
from  which  he  was  translated  in  1618  to  that  of  Norwich,  where 
he  died  the  12th  of  May,  tlieyiear  following.  I  have  now  before 
me  a  long  letter,*  containing  many  ciirious  particuhrs  relating 
bpth  to  Antonio  de  Dominis,  archbishop  of  Spalato,  and   this 

*  Ooaunnnicated  to  me  by  Uie  Honourable  Sir  Tbomu  BoiHet,  knt.  one  of  bis 
lla|eftty'8  jasticct  of  Ui«  commoii-pteas. 

VOL.   I.  O 
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Bishop,  written  by  Mr.  Jofau  Cosin,  afterwards  bishop  of  I>urhaiiT, 
and  secretary  to  Bishop  Overal ;  of  whom  I  shall  mention  one  fiiet 
connected  with  the  point  abovementioned,  of  which  Mr.  Cosin 
himself  was  witness.  Dr.  de  Lanne,  who  translated  the  English 
liturgy  into  French,  being  presented  to  a  living,  and  coming  to  th« 
Bishop,  then  at  Norwich,  with  his  presentation,  his  Lordship  asked 
him,  where  he  had  his  orders.  He  answered,  that  he  was  ordained 
by  the  presbytery  at  Leyden.  The  Bishop  upon  thb  advised  him 
to  take  the  opmion  of  council,  whether  by  the  laws  of  England  he 
W9S  capable  of  a  benefice  without  being  ordained  by  a  bishop. 
The  Doctor  replied,  that  he  thought  his  Lordship  would  be  unwil- 
ling to  re-ordain  him,  if  his  council  should  say,  that  he  was  not 
otherwise  capable  of  the  living  by  law.  The  Bishop  rejoined, 
'^  Re-ordination  we  must  not  admit,  no  more  than  a  re-baptization : 
but  in  case  you  find  it  doubtful,  whether  you  be  a  priest  capable 
to  receive  a  benefice  among  us,  or  no,  I  will  do  the  same  office  for 
you,  if  you  desire  it,  that  I  should  do  for  one,  who  doubts  of  his 
baptum,  when  all  things  belonging  essentially  unto  it  have  not 
been  duly  observed  in  the  administration  of  it,  according  to  the 
rule  in  the  book  of  Cdmmon  Prayer, '  If  thou  beest  not  already/ 
Ac.  Yet  ftfr  mine  own  part,  if  you  will  adventure  the  orders  that 
you  have,  I  will  admit  your  presentation,  and  give  you  institution 
into  the  living  howsoever.'^  But  the  title,  which  this  presentation 
had  from  the  patron,  proving  not  good,  there  were  no  farther  pro- 
ceedings in  it ;  yet  siterwards  Dr.  de  Laune  was  admitted  into 
another  benefice  without  any  new  ordination.  Mr*  Costn  adds 
another  relation  to  the  same  purpose  concerning  Mr.  William 
Whittingham,  who  translated  the  119th  Psalm  mto  metre,  the  inf. 
tial  letters  of  his  name  being  still  set  before  it.  He  had  been  or- 
dained a  minister  at  Geneva,  in  the  reign  of  Qneen  Mary ;  and  in 
that  of  Queen  Eliiabeth  having  the  deanery  of  Durham  conferred 
upoirhim,*  was  questioned  by  Dr.  Sandys,  archbishop  of  York,  as 
liaving  no  title  or  capacity  for  that  dignity,  because  he  was  not 
ordained  a  priest  by  a  bishop.  The  case  was  therefore  disputed 
and  traversed  in  divers  courts ;  but  Mr.  Whittingham  had  judgment 
finally  in  his  favour,  it  being  declared,  that  ordmation  beyond  the 
leas  was  equivalent  to  out  ordmation  in  England :  and  for  the  bet- 
ter eoDfirmatioa  of  this  a  bill  was  preferred  in  parliament,  which 
passed  both  houses;  and  tlus  statute,  which  was  either  13Eiis. 

•  Jil7l9th,156f,b7tlieiiitertttoftbeEnlofL«oester.    Tht  Dmb  died  lOlli 
•CJ«Dt,t579. 
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cbip,  8.  or  8  EKs.  cliap.  13.  eoactedy  that  whosoever  alleged  to 
luive  been  ordained  a  minister  beyond  the  seas,  if  he  sabscribed  to 
the  thirty-nine  articles  of  religion,  might  be  admitted  to  a  benefice 
in  the  church  of  England.  But  I  find  the  following  remaik,  pro« 
bably  of  Bishop  Burneti  upon  this  last  story  in  his  Lordship's  copy  of 
the  letter ;  that  the  statute  pointed  at  was  13  Eliz.  chap.  12.  .But  in 
which  there  is  in  fact  no  Indication;  that  the  ground  of  it  was  to  jus- 
tify Mr.  Whittingham's  ordination ;  but  most  probably  the  business 
was,  that  whereas  the  ministers  of  the  church  of  England  had  given 
security  of  themselves  at  theur  ordination,  which  those,  who  had 
been  cmlained  in  the  reigns  of  King  Henry  VIII.  or  Queen  Mary, 
or  in  the  Lutheran  churches,  had  not ;  the  latter  might  be  obliged  to 
do  the  like:  and  that  the  statute  had  only  some  such  aim,  is  evident 
by  the  determination  of  its  force  upon  so  sudden  a  date  as  the 
following  Christmas.  *'  I  have  looked,"  says  the  remarker,  "  over 
such  reports,  as  I  could  get,  and  can  meet  with  no  such  thing  as 
this  Whittittgham's  case,  and  therefore  guess  the  story  to  be  no 
more  than  tradition  and  hearsay.  In  the  story  there  is  this  misad- 
venture, that  the  statute  1 3  Eliz.  could  not  be  referred  to,  for  Sandys 
was.  not  archbishop  of  York  until  the  18  Eliz.  Whittingham  might 
retain  his  deanery  by  virtue  of  his  letters  patent,  though  no  priest ; 
nothing  being  firequenter  than  for  dignities  and  prebends  to  beheld 
by  them,  who  were  no  priests,  a  long  while  after  the  13  Eliz.  even 
in  the  time  of  King  James;  and  before  that  statute  some  benefices 
with  cure  had  been  held,  as  I  have  heard.  The  statute  5  Edward  VI. 

1.  for  the  ordaining  of  priests  and  deacons,  as  well  as  consecrating  of 
bishops,  doth  impose  the  same  penalties  on  such,  as  use  other  form 
of  coniecrating,  &c.  as  are  inflicted  on  such,  as  use  any  other  form  of 
common-prayer.  Those  penalties  are  somewhat  altered  and  made 
greater  by  the  statute  1  Eliz.  chap.  d.  That  statute  for  consecrating^ 
Sec.  6  Edw.  VI^  chap.  1.  is  confirmed  in  all  parts,  8  Eliz.  chap.  1. 
So  then  the  penalties  on  other  form  of  consecrating  must  be/etched 
frofi»  2  or  3  Edw.  VL  chap.  6.  Edw.  VI,  chap.  1.  and  1  Eliz.  chap. 

2.  together  with  the  confirmation  of  8  Eliz.  l.'^ 

But  to  return  to  the  proceediogs  of  the  ecclesiastical  commis* 
sioners,  they  opened  their  commission  at  the  Jerusalem  Chamber, 
on  the  10th  of  October,  1689 ;  but  some  named  in  it  either  did 
not  appear,  or  soon  deserted  their  brethren.  Among  these  were 
the  Bjsbops  of  Wmchester  and  Rochester,  the  latter  of  whom  had 
set  in  an  ecclesiastical  commission  of  a  very  illegal  nature  in  thf 

o  3 
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late  reign ;  Dr.  Aldri^h;  and  Dr.  Jane.  The  last  of  tbese  waa  son 
of  Joseph  Jane^  of  Leskard,  in  Cornwall,  Esq ;  member  for  that 
borough  in  the  long  parliament,  dil  his  loyalty  forced  him  to  retiie 
to  Oxford,  and  afterwards  abroad,  where  he  wrote'  an  answer  to 
Milton's  ElKovoKXdtmic  tmder  the  title  of  £2jc(<#y  AKKafnoc,  or  the 
Image  Unbroken.  Dr.  Jane  was  educated  at  Westrainrster  School, 
iVoni  whence  he  was  elected  in  1660  a  student  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  of  which  he  was  afterwards  canon  in  1678,  and  dean  of 
Gloucester';  in  which  dignity  he  was  installed  on  the  6th  of  June, 
1685^  and  held  with  it  the  praecentorship  of  the  church  of  EiLCter. 
He  was  the  great  promoter  ofj  and  had  the  chief  hand  in,  drawing 
tip  the  famous  judgment  and  decree  of  the  university  of  Oxfbrd, 
passed  in  the  convocation  thereon  the  2l8tof  July^  1683,  ''against 
certain  pernicious  books  and  damnable  doctrines,  destructive  to 
the  sacred  persons  of  princes,  their  stote  and  government,  and  of 
all  human  society  f  which  was  presented  on  the  24th  of  that 
month  in  Latin  and  English  by  Dr.  Robert  Huntingdon,  afterwards- 
bishojp'  of  Raphoe,  in  Ireland,  to  King  Charles  II.  in  the  presence 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  principal  persons  of  the  court,  who 
all  shewed  the  highest  satisfaction  in  it  $*  though  this  decree  had 
afterwards  the  disgrace  of  being  burnt  by  the  common  executioner^ 
by  order  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1710.  Notwithstanding  the 
principles  avowed  in  it,  Dr.  Jane  was  one  of  the  four  sent  by  that 
university  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  then  at  Hungerford,  in  hia 
march  to  London,  to  offer  his  Highness  their  plate,  which  the 
Prince  refused ;  but  the  Doctor  thought  his  own  merit  so  greats 
that  he  took  that  opportunity  of  asking  for  the  bishopric  of  Exeter, 
void  by  the  translation  of  Bishop  Lamphgh  to  the  arehbishopric 
of  Tork.  But  not  succeeding  in  his  request,  that  bishopric  having 
been  before  promised  to  Dr.  Trelawney,  bishop  of  Bristoli  he  wi* 
so  far  disgusted,  that  he  was  ever  after  a  secret  enemy  of  King 
William  and  hts  government,  though  he  had  appeared  himself  so 
eariy  in  the  Revolation.t  He  lived  some  years  after  Queen  Anne^s 
accession  to  the  throne  without  being  advanced  higher  in  tile 
church,  dying  on  the  6th  of  February,  170f . 
'  The  rest  of  the  commissioners  applied  themselves  closely  to  the 
vrork  assigned  them  for  ^veral  weeks.  They  had  before  them  all 
the  exceptions,  which  either  the  puritans  before  the  war,  or  the 
nonconformists  since  the  RcMoration,  had  made  to  any  part  of  the 

•  ViU  RoU  HaBtbgdloBi,  S«iflora  Tbo.  Smitli,  S.  T.  B.  p.  S6. 
t  liieof  Dr.  Homphrtj  PrideMX^p.  65,  56. 
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^urck  senicep  The]^  had  likewise  many  propositioiu  and  advices, 
which  had  been  offered  at  several  times  by  many  ef  ou^  bishops 
and  divines^  upon  those  heads,  of  which  Bishop  Stillingfleet  had 
made  a  great  collection.  Matters  werevery  well  considered, and  fi:ee- 
ly  and  calmly  debated ;  and  all  was  digested  into  an  entire  correct- 
ion of  every  thing,  that  seemed  liable  to  any  just  objection.^  They 
began  with  reviewing  the  Liturgy ;  and  first  thiey  e^uunined  the  cm- 
kndar,  in  which,  in.  the  room  of  apocr^^hai  lessons,  they  ordered 
certain  chapters  of  canonical  scripture  to  be  read>  that  wei^e  moct 
for  the  people's  edification.  The  Athanasian  Qreed  being  disliked 
by  many  persons,  on  account  of  the  damnatory  clause,  it  wa»  left 
to  the  minister's  choice  to  use,  or  change  it  for  the  apostle's  creed* 
New  collects  were  drawn  up  more  agreeable  to  the  epistles  and 
gospels  for  the  whole  course  of  the  year»  and  with  a  force  and 
beauty  of  expression  capable  of  affecting  and  raising  the  mind  in 
the  strongest  manner.  The  first  draught  of  them  was  composed 
by  Dr.  Patrick,  who  was  esteemed  to  have  a  peculiar  talent  for 
c6mposing  prayers.  Dr.  Bnmet  added  to  them  yet  farther  force 
and  sjHrit.  Dr.  Stillingfleet  then  examined  every  word  in .  Uieni 
with  the  exactest  judgment ;  and  Dr.  Tillotson  gave  them  the  last  [ 
hand,  by  the  fr^  and  masterly  touches  of  his  natural  and  flowiqg 
eloquence.  Dr.  Kidder,  who  was  well  versed  in  the  oriental  lan- 
guages, made  a  new  version  of  the  Psahns  more  comformahle  to  the 
original.  Dr.  Tennison'  having  collected  ike  words  aad  expres* 
slons  throughout  the  liturgy,  which  had  bieeo  excepted  against^ 
fhroposed  others  in  thenr  room,  which  were  more  clear  and  plain^ 
and  less  liable  to  objection.  Other  things  were  likewiae  proposed, 
which  were  left  to  be  determined  by  the  convocation ;  as*  parti^ 
^lariy,  that  the  cross  in  baptism  might  be  either  used  or  oiulttedl 
at  the  choice  of  the  parents ;  and  tiiat  a  noncoafdrmist  minister 
going  over  to  the  church  should  not  be  ordained  according  to  the 
common  form,  but  rather  conditionally,  in  the  same  mann^  as  in- 
fonts  are  baptised,  when  there  is  no  evidence  of  their  being  bap- 
tised before,  with  the  addition  of  the  episcopal  benediction,  as 
vms  customary  in  the  ancient  church,  when  clergymen  were  admit- 
ted, who  had  been  ordamed  by  heretics ;  of  which  manner  of  or- 
dination Dr*  Bramhall,  .archbishop  of  Armagh,  had  given  a  pre- 
cedent, when  be  received  some  Scots  presbyters  into  the  church.f 

*  Biinel*8  Hiftory  of  hUOwa  Time,  voL  iL  p.  51.  and  Trieiwia]  TisiUtioD  Charge, 
4UI1I.1704. 

t  Thai  primate  of  Irelattd,  at  appears  from  his  Life,  written  by  John,  bishop  of 
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Thbabsttact  of  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners  is  stid  to 
have  been  commnnicated  to  Dr.  Nichols*  by  Dr.  John  WilliamSy  afteiv 
irards  bishop  of  Chichester^  who  had  drawn  up  an  account  of  them^ 
And  the  original  of  the  fdterations,  suggested  by  these  commis- 
sioners upon  their  review  of  the  liturgy*  was  in  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Tennison*  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  always  cautious  of 
trusting  them  out  of  his  own  keeping,  alleging,  that  if  they  can^e 
to  be  public,  they  would  give  no  satisfection  on  either  side,  but 
Be  rather  a  handle  for  mutual  reproaches,  as  one  side  would  up«i 
braid  their  brethren  for  having  given  up  so  much ;  while  the  other 
would  justify  their  nonconformity,  because  those  concessions  were 
too  little,  or  however  not  yet  passed  into  a  law.f  But  a  more  parr 
licular  ac^unt  of  the  proceedings  of  the  commissionen,  than  that 
ptiblished  by  Nichols,  is  inserted  here  from  Dr.  Calamy4 

The  committee  bemg  piet  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  a  dispute 
aro^jibout  the  authority  and  legality  of  the  court,  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  though  he  had  so  lately  acted  in  an  illegal  one,  being 
one  of  those  who  questioned  it  The  grounds  of  this  scruple^ 
were  the  obligations  the  clergy  lay  under  by  act  of  parliament  of 
King  Henry  VIII.  not  to  enter  into  any  debates  about  making  an^ 
alterations  in  church  afiairs  without  the  King's  spe^al  and  iiime- 
diate  privacy,  and  direction  first  given  con^rning  9uc|i  altei^sitioiis. 
It  was  answered,  that  that  must  be  done  either  by  an  act  of  the^ 
King's  own  judgment,  or  by  a  private  cabal  (both  which  ways 
would  be  very  exceptionable)  or  else  by  his  Miyesty's  commission, 
to  a  certain  number  of  ecclesiastics  to  consult  about,  and  prepare 
what  was  necessary  to  be  altered,  as  it  was  in  the  presei^t  cas^ 
Tor  moreover  the  commissioners  pretended  not  to  n»ke  these  al- 
terations obligatory  by  virtue  of  a  law,  but  only  to  get  them  ready 
to  lay  before  the  convocation,  the  very  reports  being  not  so  much 
as  to  be  referred  to  the  privy  council,  lest  they  might  be  subject 

Ineriek,  ud  prefixed  to  fain  6rtoe*f  works,  printed  at  DnUio,  in  1677,  in  foUo, 
i^MTlMltheie  words,  in  the  letters  ororders,wkich  be  gare  toMr.  Edward  Parkinson: 
NomMmdIuUmtispnarttardimtt  (ujuoiUbuit)  me  vaUditatm  mrundum  dsterminanUt, 
mmUo  mtma  oainei  ordinn  taerot  eeeksi^mtrnformiecaruM  otmdemnanUi,  quot  proprioju' 
dki  r^nquimus,  sed  tolummodo  suppUntet  quicquid  priiU  defidtper  Cancnet  EeeUsUt 
AMglic9n^requi9Uum,  etprt^mdinUtpaei  EeeUdm,  «l  SehumatistoUMur  octant,  etcon-i 
tekntHtJideHwm  9aH^,  nee  ulH  du^Ueia  di  9x1  mdinatiom,  out  attut  tuMftmbyU- 
noies  tantfMOii  itn^Hdot  oticnenlur.     In  CHftu  m  iutimemtum,  &o. 

*  Apparat.  p.  95,  96.       t  Kennet's  Complete  Historj,  ToLii|«p.  591.  Note  d. 

%  AbridgftieBt  oftlie  life  of  Mr.  R.  Baxter,  p.  45S— 455. 
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lobe  canvassed  and  cooked  by  layJnnds.  Howeter,  the  bishops 
of  Winchester  and  Rochester,  Dr.  Jane  and  Dr.  Aldricb,  withdrew, 
dissatisfied;  and  the  rest,  after  a  list  of  all  that  seemed  fit  to  be 
changed,  was  read  over,  proc^ded  very  unanimonsly,  and  without 
any  heats,  in  detersiioing,  as  follows  (esich  article,  as  soon  as 
agreed  on,  being  signed  by  the  Bishop  of  London),  yiz. 

That  the  chauoting  of  Divine  service  in  cathedral  churches^ 
shall  be  laid  aside,  that  the  whole  may  be  rendered  intelligible  to 
the  common  people. 

That  besides  the  Psalms,  being  read  in  their  course  as  before, 
some  proper  and  devout  ones  be  selected  for  Sundays. 

That  the  apocryphal  lessons,  and  those  of  the  Old  Testament^ 
which  are  too  natural,  be  thrown  out,  and  others  appointed  in  their 
stead  by  a  new  calendar;  which  is  already  fully  settled, ''and  out 
of  which  are  omitted  all  the  legendary  s^ts'  days,  and  others 
not  directly  referred  to  in  the  service  book. 

That  not  to  send  the  vulgar  to  search  the  canons,  which  few  of 
them  ever  saw,  a  rubric  be  made,  setting  forth  the  usefulness  c^the 
cross  in  baptism,  not  as  an  essential  part  of  that  sacrament,  but 
only  a  fit  and  decent  ceremony.  However,  if  any  do,  aft^r  all^  in 
conscience  scruple  it,  it  may  be  omitted  by  f  he  priestt 

That  likewise  if  any  refuse  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper  kneeling,  it  may  b^  administered  to  them  in  their 
pews. 

That  a  rubric  be  made,  declaring  the  intention  of  the  Lent  fasts 
to  consist  only  in  extraordinary  acts  of  devotion,  not  m  distinction 
of  meats  :  and  another  to  state  the  meaning  of  Rogation  Sundays 
and  Ember  weeks  ;  and  appoint,  that  those  ordained  within  the 
Quatuor  Tempora,  do  exercise  strict  devotion. 

That  the  rubric,  which  obliged  ministers  to  read  or  hear  com- 
mon prayer  publicly  or  privately  every  day,  be  changed  to'  an  ex^ 
bortation  to  the  people  to  frequent  those  prayers. 

That  the  absolution  in  morning  and  evening  prayer  may  be  read 
by  a»  deacon,  the  word  priest  in  the  rubric  being  changed  into  ffis- 
nisier,  and  those  words,  **  and  remission,**  be  pot  out^  as  not  very 
intelligible. 

That  the  Gloria  Patri  shall  not  be  repeated  at  the  end  of  every 
psalm,  but  of  all  appointed  for  morning  and  evening  prayer. 

That  those  words  in  the  Te  Deum,  **  thine  honourable,  true,  and 
only  Son,'*  be  thus  tpmed,  **  thine  only  begotten  Son,'*  honourable 
being  only  a  civil  term^  and  no  wtrere  used  in  ^acris. 
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The  Benedioite  shall  |>e  ohaoged  into  the  1116th  Psrim,  and^thef 
psalms  likewise  appointed  for  the  Benedictus  and  Nunc  dimittis.    ' 

The  Versieles  after  the  Lord's  Prayer,  See.  shattbe  read  kneel- 
ingy  to  atoid  the  trouble  and  inconveniences  of  a6  often  varying^ 
postures  in  the  worship.  And  aft!er  those  word^,  '*  Give  peace  in 
our  time,  Q  Lord,*"  shall  follow  an  answer  promissory  o(  somewhat 
on  the  people's  part,  of  keeping  God's  law,  or  the  like ;  the  old 
i^ponse  being  grounded  on  the  predestinating  doctrine,  taken  in 
too  strict  an  acceptation. 

All 'high  titles  or  appellations  of  the  kin^,  queen,  Ac,  shall  be 
left  out  of  the  prayers,  such  as  most  illustrious;  religion^  mighty. 
Set.  and  oqly  the  word  sovereign  returned  for  the  king  and  queen. 

Those  words  in  the  prayer  for  the  king,  <^  Grant  that  he  may 
vanquish  and  overcome  all  his  enemies,'^  is  of  too  large  an  ex-* 
tent,  if  the  king  engage  in  an  unjust  war,  shall  be  turned  thus, 
**  Prosper  all  his  righteous  undertakings  against  thy  enemies,''  or 
a^er  some  such  manner* 

TiM^e  words  in  the  prayer  for  the  clergy,  **  Who  alone  workest 
great  marvels,"  as  subject  to  be  ill  interpreted  by  persons  vainly 
disposed,  shall  be  thus,  '*  Who  alone  art  the  author  of  all  good 
gifts;"  and  these  words,  ''the  healthful  Spirit  of  thy  grace,"^sha]l 
**  be  the  holy  Spirit  of  thy  grace,^  faealtbAil,  being  an  obsolete 
word. 

The  prayer  which  begins,  ^*  O  God,  whose  nature  and  proper- 
ty,'' shall  be  thrown  out,  as  ftili  of  strange  and  impertnient'ex. 
piessions,  and'  besides  not  in  the  original,  but  foisted  in  since  by 
another  hand.* 

Tbe  Collects,  for  the  most  part  are  to  be  changed  for  those 
Vfhich  the  Bishop  of  Chichester  has  prepared,  being  a  review  of  the 
old  ones  with  enlargements,  to  render  them  more  sensible  and  af- 
fecting, and  what  expressions  are  needless  to  be  retrenched. 

*  Dr.  NiolMUia  his  CoauMitarykfirmt,  Uimt  Ihb  praje^  wasfinit  broaglrt  ktd  the 
iitirgj  in  the  ifartt  of  King  Javes  I.  Bet  Mr.  Wheatley  aiierts,  (hat  it  wm  iskerl- 
ed  in  the  Common  Prajer-book  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  was  at  first  placed  jnst  after 
the  prayer  In  the'Time  of  anj  common  Plague  or  Siekneas  (that  being  the  lait  of  the 
Brayera  on  paiticolar  Oooasions)^  bat,  at  the  reriew  of  the  Common  Prayer  after  the 
BMlantion,  the  twe  prayen  for  Ihe  Ember  weeks  were  inserted  jnat  after  that,  and 
the  prayer  in  question  immediately  fiaUoiMd  them.  The  printtrs  indeed  set  it  where 
it  now  nsoally  stands,  between  the  Pkmyer  for  all  Conditions  of  Men,  and  the  General 
Thankfgiring:  but  the  commissioners  obliged  them  to  print  a  new  leaf,  wherein  it 
ahonld  staad  just  before  the  prayer  for  the  parliament  Notwithstanding  which  the 
order  has  been  negleoted  k  afl  the  sobseqnent  editions. 
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Itmaj  miiiister  refote  the  turpiice,  the  bishop,  if  the  people  de- 
sire J^  and  the  Imng  will  bear  it,  may  substitute  one  in  his  i^ace,. 
that  will  officiate  in  it ;  but  the  whok  thing  is  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  bishops. 

If  any  desire  to  have  god^Eithers  and  godmothers  omitted^  and 
thdr  children  presented  in  their  own  names  to  baptism,  it  may  be 
granted. 

About  the  Athanasian  Creed,  they  came  at  last  to  this  conclu- 
sion, that  lest  the  wholly  rejecting  it  should  by  unreasonable  per- 
spns  be  imputed  to  them  as  Socinianism,  a  ml|^rio  shall  be  made, 
setting  forth,  or  declaring  the  curses  denounced  therein  not  to  be 
restrained  to  every  particular  article,  but  intended  against  those 
(ha^  deny  the  substance  of  the  Christian  religion  in  general.* 

Whether  the  amendment  of  the  transUtionrof  the  reading  psalms 
(as  they  are  called)  made  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  and  Dr.  Kid-* 
der,  or  that  in  the  Bible,  shall  be  inserted  in  the  Prayer  Book,  is 
^hoUy  left  to  the  convocation  to  consider  of  and  determine. 

Several  alterations  were  made  in  the  Litany,  Communion  Ser-* 
?ice,  &C. 

Such  were  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners,  which  had 
been  protested  against  by  their  brethren,  who  had  left  them  imme- 
diately after  their  first  meeting,  with  a  declaration,  that  they  were 
figainst  all  alterations  whatsoever.  They  thought,  that  too  much 
\miA  been  already  done  for  the  dissenters,  in  the  toleratioa  which 
yrts  granted  them,  and  would  do  nothing  to  make  them  still  ^easier. 
They  said  farther,  that  the  altering  of  the  customs  and  constitutions 
of  our  church,  to  gratify  a  peevish  and  obstinate  party,  was  like  to 
|iave  no  other  effect  on  them,  but  to  make  them  more  insolent ; 

*  This  artiole  if  not  rerj  oounstont  wHk  Dr.  Kidiola*  •coonnt  iMartod  tbore: 
|mt  tkit  giren  bj  Dr.  Gakmy  is  tlie  tme  one ;  ibr  Dr.  Waterland  in  tlie  postsoriitl 
\p  the  second  edition  of  his  Critical  History  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  printed  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  1728,  has  j^yen  as  the  following  copy  of  the  mbrio  relating  to  that  creed, 
as  it  was  settled  and  finally  agreed  on  by  the  commissioners  in  1689,  commonicaied 
to  him  firmn  the  original  books,  then  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Gibson,  bishop  of  Lon- 
don. * 

'*  Up«i  these  feasts  ChristBMU^AJ*  Easter-day,  Ascension-day .IVhitsnoday,  Tri- 
nity Sunday,  and  npon  All  Saints,  shall  be  said  at  morning  prayer,  by  the  minister 
and  people  standing,  instead  of  the  creed,  commonly  called  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the 
eonfession  of  oar  Christian  faith,  commonly  called  the  Creed  of  St.  Athanasios  :  the 
articles  of  which  oog^t  to  be  reoeired  and  beliered,  as  being  agreeaUe  to  the  Holy 
Scilptana  i  aad  the  condemning  clauses  are  to  be  vnderstood  as  relating  only  to 
those,  who  obstinate^  deny  the  sobstance  of  the  Christian  frith* 
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as  if  thft  chorcby  by  offering  these  alteradoas,  seemed  to  eoaless | 
that  she  bad  been  hitherto  in  the  wrong.  They  were  of  opinioii* 
that  this  attempt  would  divide  the  church,  and  make  the  people 
lose  their  esteem  for  the  Liturgy,  if  it  appeared  that  it  wanted  cor- 
rection. They  excepted  also  to  the  manner  of  preparing  matters, 
by  a  special  commusion,  as  limiting  the  convocation,  and  imposing 
upon  it ;  and  to  load  thb  with  a  word  of  an  ill  sounds  they  called, 
this  a  new  ecclesiastical  commission.  But  in  answer  to  all  this  it 
was  said,  that  if  by  a  few  corrections  and  expliuiations,  all  just  sa. 
tis&ction  were  offered  to  the  chief  objections  of  the  dissenters, 
there  was  reason  to  hope,  that  this  would  bring  over  many  of  them, 
at  least  of  the  people,  if  not  of  the  teachers  among  them:  or,  if 
the  prejudices  of  education  wrought  too  strongly  upon  the  present 
age,  yet  if  some  more  sensible  objections  were -put  out  of  the  way, 
it  might  well  be  hoped,  that  it  would  have  a  great  effect  on  the  next 
•generation.  If  these  condescensions  were  made  so,  as  to  own,  in 
the  way  of  offering  them,  that  the  nonconformists  had  been  in  the 
right,  that  might  turn  to  the  reproach  of  the  church :  but  such 
offers  being  made  only  in  regard  to  their  weakness,  the  reproach 
fell  on  them ;  as  the  honour  accrued  to  the  church,  who  shewed 
herself  a  true  mother  by  her  oare  to  preserve  her  children.  That 
it  was  not  offered,  that  the  ordinary  posture  of  receiving  the  silcra- 
■lettt  kneeling  should  be  changed ;  this  being  still  to  be  the  re- 
ceived and  favoured  posture ;  but  that  only  such,  as  declared  that 
they  could  not  overcome  their  scruples  in  that  matter,  were  to  be 
admitted  to  it  in  another  posture.  Ritual  matters  were  of  theur 
own  nature  indifferent,  and  had  been  always  declared  to  be  so ; 
and  all  the  necessity  of  them  arose  only  from  the  authority  in 
church  and  state,  which  had  enacted  them.  It  would  therefore  be 
an  unreasonable  stiffness  to  deny  any  abatement  or  yielding  in  such 
matterd,  in  order  to  the  healing  of  the  church's  wounds.  Great  al>- 
terations  had  been  made  in  such  things  in  all  ages  of  the  church. 
Even  the  church  of  Rome  was  still  making  some  alterations  in  her 
rituab.  And  changes  had  been  made  among  ourselves  often  since 
the  Reformation,  in  the  reigns  of  King  Edward,  Queen  Eliaabeth, 
King  James  I.  and  King  Clmries  II.  These  were  always  made 
upon  some  great  turn,  critical  tim^s  bemg  the  most  proper  for  de- 
signs of  that  kind.  The  toleration  now  granted  seemed  to  render 
it  more  necessary  than  formerly,  to  make  tlie  t^rms  of  communioQ 
with  the  church  as  krge  as  might  be,  iu  order  to  draw  over  to  it 
the  greater  number  from  those,  who  might  now  leave  it  more  safely ; 
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9Bd,  Iflicwfofc,  the  more  care  was  to  be  nted  for  tbe  gaitiiiig  them. 
And,  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  preparing  these  o?ertures,  the 
Kipg^s  suiNremacy  signified  little,  if  he  could  not  appoint  a  select 
number  to  consider  of  such  matters,  as  he  might  think  fit  to  lay 
before  the^convocation.  This  no  way  broke  in  upon  their  full  free- 
dom of  debate,  it  being  free  to  them  to  reject,  as  well  as  to  accept, 
^f  theprq>ositions  that  should  be  offered  to  them.*v 

But  while  this  important  affair  was  thus  argued,  the  party,  which 
was  now  at  work  for  the  abdicated  King,  took  hold  on  this  t>cca- 
sion  to  inflame  men's  minds.  It  was  pretended,  that  the  church 
ijras  to  be  demolished,-  and  presbytery  set  up :  that  all  this  now  in 
debate  was  only  intended  to  divide  and.  distract  the  church,  and 
to  render  it  by  that  means  both  weaker  and  more  ridiculous,  while 
it  departed  from  its  former  grounds,  in  offering  such  concessions* 
The  universities  took  fire  upop  this,  and  began  to  declare  against 
it,  and  against  all  who  pron^oted  it,  as  men  who  intended  to  under- 
mfne  the  church.  Severe  reflections  were  likewise  cast  on  the 
King,  as  being  in  an  interest  contrary  to  the  church ;  for  the  church 
waa  the  word  given  out  by  the  jacobite  party,  under  which  they 
thought  they  might  more  safely  shelter  themselves.  Great  can- 
vassings  were  every  where  in  the  election  of  members  of  the  con- 
vocation, a  thing  not  known  in  former  times;  so  that  it  was  soon 
very  visible,  that  the  temper  of  men  was  not  cool  or  calm  enough 
to  encourage  the  farther  prosecution  of  such  a  design,  f 

Those  who  were  friends  to  it  designed  Dr.  Tillotson,  dean  of 
S^  Paul's,  for  prolocutor  of  the  lower  house;  and  the  court  was 
solicitous  for  the  choice  of  him,  firom  a  persuasion,  that  his  sin« 
gular  moderation  and  prudence  in  that  chair  would  be  able  to  in- 
fluence that  house  to  concur  Jn  promoting  those  epds  for  which  the 
convocation  was  called.  He  was  accordingly  proposed  by  Dr. 
^barp,:):  his  successor  jn  the  deanery  of  Canterbury,  upon  the  meet- 
ing of  the  convocation,  on  Thursday,  November  21st,  1689 :  but 
it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  two  to  one  for  Dr.  Jane,  the  choice 
of  whom  is  said  ta  have  been  owing,  not  only  to  the  general  tem- 
per of  the  clergy,  but  likewise  to  the  intrigues  of  the  Earls  of  Chi* 
rendon  and  Rochester,  who,  on  account  of  their  near/elation  to  the 
Queen,  whose  mother  was  their  sister,  expected,  whe^  the  govern- 
ment was  settled  on  King  William  and  her  Msgesty,  to  have  had 

•  9mra»U  vol.  U.  p.  M.  f  Ibid.  p.  32,  33. 

^  ^Uer  to  me  fimm  the  Rer.  Dr.  Thomu  Sharpi  archdeacon  of  Northomberi  and 
dated  aDurhan,  NoTember  7, 1751. 
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novate  of  the  higher  eraployttientsimderit  But,  being  disappoioteil» 
they,  from  redentment,  endeaTonrecl  to  perplex  and  embarniss  it, 
and,  among  other  schemes  for  that  purpose,  set  themsdves  to  de- 
feat whatever  was  intended  to  be  done  by  the  convocation,  and  ac- 
cordingly went  to  Oxford,  where  they  found  Dr.  Jane  prepared  for 
their  views,  by  his  own  disappointment  and  ambition,  as  well  as  by 
his  principles ;  whom  having  engaged  to  stand  in  competition 
against  the  Dean  of  St  Paul's,  they  supported  him  in  it  by  all  their 
interest.* 

'  But,  besides  these,  there  was  another  more  secret  cause  of  the 
opposition  to  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  of  the  clamour  raised  on 
bis  account,  both  before  and  in  the  convocation,  which  will  appear 
firom  a  letter  of  his  to  be  produced  hereafter.  This  took  its  rise 
from  the  Bishop  of  London's  jealousy  of  the  Dean's  being  intended 
by  the  King  for  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  which  himself 
had  odce  before  been  disappointed  of,  when  Dr.  Sancroft  was  pro. 
noted  to  it,  and  which  he  now  seemed  to  claim  as  due  to  his  con- 
duct before,  and  especially  at  the  Revolution,  as  well  as  to  his  rank 
and  fomily,  being  the  sixth  and  youngest  son  of  Spencer,  earl  of 
Northampton,  who  fell  in  an  engagement  at  Hopton  Heath,  in  Staf- 
fordshire, March  19, 164|,  fighting,  with  three  of  his  sons,  for  the 
royal  cause.  He  was  at  first  entered,  at  Queen's  College,  in  Oxford, 
about  1649,  and  aflter  about  three  years'  stay  there,  travelled  into 
France,  Italy,  and  other  couutries;  and  upon  his  return  was  after 
the  Restoration  made  a  cornet  in  the  royal  regiment  of  horse- 
guards,  under  the  command  6f  Aubrey  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford.  Af- 
terwards entering  into  holy  orders,  when  he  was  about  thirty  years 
of  age,  he  was  in  1007  made  master  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Cross^ 
near  Winchester,  in  May,  1609,  canon  of  Christ  Church ;  and,  in 
October,  1074,  bbhep  of  Os^ford  ;  and,  in  December,  of  the  year 
following,  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Humphrey  Henchman,  translated 
to  the  see  of  London,  in  which  he  died  on  the  7th  of  July,  1711>  io 
(he  eighty-first  year  of  his  age.  He  was  an  humble,  modest,  ge* 
nerous,  and  goodnatured  man,  but  weak,  wilful,  much  in  the  power 
of  others,  and  strangely  wedded  to  a  party .f  He  applied  himself 
more  to  his  fvOictionJthan  bishops  had  commonly  done,  and  went 
about  his  diocese,  and  preached  and  confirmed  in  many  places ; 
but  his  preaching  was  without  much  vjvacity  or  learning,  as  he 
had  not  passed  through  his  studies  with  the  exactness  that  was  pro- 

♦  Life  of  Dr.  Prideaux,  de«n  of  Norwich,  p.  54—^6. 
t  Biumel,  Tol.  i.  p.  $9i,  and  toU  ii.  p.  630. 
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per.  He  was  a  great  patrofi  of  tt^e  cooverts  from  popery,  and  pf 
those  protestants  who  had  been  obliged  to  leave  France  for  their 
rel^ion.  His  chief  attachment  duriiifg;  the  r^^ign  of  King  Charles 
H.  had  been  to  tbtf  Lord  Treasurer  Banby ;  but  he  was:l^ated  bj 
the  Puke  of  Yoxk,  whom  be  greatly  offended  by  hh  frequent  coi% 
pbiats.  to  the  King  of  the  insolence  of  the  papists,  and  especially 
of  Mr.  Coleman,  jthe  Duke's  secretary.^  He  was  one  of  those  emi* 
nent  persons  in  the  following  reign,  wbo  met  at  the  Earl  of  Shrews^ 
bury's  house,  for  concerting  pfop^r  advices  for  the  Prince  o£ 
Orange's  conduct,  and  drawing  up  the  declaration,  on  which  they 
advised  hi^  Highness  to  engage  ;'ir  and  he  joined  in  the  invitatbn 
of  that  Prince  by  the^  persuasion  of  .tft^  Earl  of  Danby.  j;  His  op? 
position,  to  the  opiirt,  after  the  Revolution,  in  concun^uce  with  the 
tory  party,  bc^nn,  after  he  hi^  beea  s^  aside  in  the  dispossd  of  the 
archbishopric  to  Dr.  TiUotson,  and.it  was  still  height;ened  upon  the 
proBiotion  of  Dr.  Tennison  to  that  se^ ;  and,  in  the  reign  of  Queep 
Anne,  he  always  supported  thpse^  measures,  which  were  most  agree 
able  to  her  M^|eftty'si)wn  inclinatioi)  and.  pnnpiples. 

His  Lordship's  expectation  of  succ^i^g.  Archbishop  S^croft 
upon  the  derivation  of  the  lattec,  and  his  '*  open  falling  out,"  as 
Mr.  Wharton  expresses  it,§  with  the  Deaq  of  St.  Paul's,  are  men- 
tioned byti|at  writer,  who  fwlds,  that  the  Deaa  laboured  to^stclude 
hb  Lonbhipiirom  the  archbishopric,  aad  earnestly  pressed  the  Ki^g 
to  give  It  to  fiishop  Stillingfleet  Bi(t  {or  thisse  two  last  6i^ts  I  have 
notmet  wilh.any  Other  authority.  t 

But,  to  resume  the  history  of  the  convocation,  the  new  prdoc^ 
tor  being  presented  on  the  25th  of  November  to  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
4oUf  president  of  the  convocation,  whose  chaplain  he  had  b^n,  for 
his  Lordship's  approbation,  made,  according.to  custom,  9,  speech 
in  Latin^  in  which  he  extolled  the  excellency  of  th^  churqh  of  Eiig- 
land,  as  establi^ed  by  law,  above  all  Christiao^CQmmunjtiQs,  in|4- 
mating,  that  it  wanted  no  amendment,  andcopduding  with  thi^  ap- 
plication of  this  sentence  by  way  of  triumph,  ^^umm$  liges  4n- 
gliiB  tmUflri.  The  Bifliiop  in  his  answer  in  thetsanie  lang^i^  t^ 
the  clergy,  thfit  ^  they  o^^t  toendeavoura  temper  in  thos^  thiiigs 
'  that  are  not  essential  in  religion,  thei^hy  to  open  adO^<tf.s$lyi|tioin 
to  a  multitude  of  s^iq^ng  Christiana :  that  it.  must  n^ds  be  thejr 
duly  to  shew  the  same)  ihdnlgence  and  charity  to  the  disseqtars  uq- 

•  Bfirttet.  .f«I.ii.  p. 39«.  .  t  Ibid.  toU  i  p.  rif .  ..  t  Wd.  p.  794, 

i  118.  Cottectioiii  sbqva  oited. , . 
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der  King  William^  which  some  of  the  bishops  imd  clergy  had  pro- 
mised to  them  in  their  addresses  to  King  James." 

At  the  next  meeting  the  Bishop  acquainted  the  convocation,  that 
liaving  communicated  the  royal  commbsion,  by  which  they  were 
empowered  to  act,  to  an  eminent  civilian,  he  had  found  it  defective 
in  not  having  the  great  seal ;  for  which  reason  he  shotild  prorogue 
them  till  that  was  procured.  And,  on  the  4th  of  December,  that 
commission,  dated  November  30,  was  brought,  while  both  houses 
were  together  in  Henry  VII /s  chapel,  by  the  earl  of  Nottingham, 
with  a  message  from  the  King,  representing,  that  his  Mi^esty  had 
summoned  this  convocation,  not  only  because  it  was  usual,  upon 
holding  a  parliament,  but  out  of  a  pious  zeal  to  do  every  thing  that 
might  tend  to  the  best  establishment  of  the  church  of  England, 
which  is  so  eminent  a  part  of  the  Reformation,  and  is  certainly  the 
best  suited  to  the  constitution  of  this  government,  and  therefor^ 
most  signally  deserved,  and  should  always  have  both  bis  favour  and 
protection :  and  that  he  doubted  not,  but  that  they  would  assist  him 
in  promoting  the  welfare  of  it,  so  that  no  pr^udices,  which  some 
men  might  haye  laboured  to  possess  them  with,  should  disappoint 
his  good  intentions,  or  deprive  the  church  of  any  benefit  from  their 
consultations.  That  he  therefore  expected,  that  the  things  that 
should  be  proposed  should  be  cahnly  and  impartially  considered 
by  them:  and  he  aissured  them,  that  he  would  offer  nothing  to 
them,  but  what  should  be  for  the  honour,  peace,  and  advantage 
both  of  the  protestant  religion  in  general,  and  particularly  of  the 
church  of  England. 

The  bishops  agreed  upon  an  address  to  his  Migesty  to  thank 
him  *'  for  the  grace  and  goodness  expressed  in  his  message,  and  the 
zeal  shewn  in  it  for  the  protestant  religion  in  general,  and  the 
church  of  England  in  particular,  and  of  the  trust  and  confidence 
reposed  in  the  convocation  by  the  commission;  which  marks  of  his  . 
Majesty's  care  and  fiivour  they  looked  upon  as  the  continuance  of 
the  great  deliverance,  whick^  Almighty  God  had  wrought  for  them 
by  his  means,  by  making  him  the  blessed  instrument  of  preserving 
them  from  fklling  under  the  cruelty  of  popish  tyranny.  For  which, 
as  they  often  had  thanked  Almighty  God,  so  they  could  not  forget 
that  high  obligation  and  duty,  which  they  owed  to  his  Msyesty; 
and  on  these  new  assuralpces  of  his  protection  and  fiivour  to  the 
church,  they  begged  leave  to  renew  the  assurance  of  their  constant 
fidelity  and  obedience  to  hb  Majesty,  whom  they  prayed  God  to 
•ontinue  long  and  happily  to  reign  over  them." 
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The  lower  bouse  of  convocation,  who  were  detv nuned  to  enter 
into  no  debates  with  relation  to  alterations,  wonld  not  consent  to 
this  address ;  but  first  pleaded  for  the  privilege  of  presenting  a  se» 
parate  one  of  their  own  drawing  up;  and  then  waving  that  preten- 
sion, applied  themselves  to  making  amendments  in  the  draughts 
Bent  them  by  the  bishops,*  in  which  h'ls  Miyesty's  **  zeal  for  the  pro- 
iestant  religion  in  generaU  and  the  church  of  England  in  particular,'^ 
was  acknowledged,  the  lower  house  thinking,  that  this  impdrted 
their  owning  common  union  with  the  foreign  protestants.f  The 
reason  which  they  assigned  for  refusing  their  concurrence  with 
the  bishops  in  their  form,  was,  that  **  they  were  desirous  to  confine 
their  address  to  hb  Miyesty's  most  gracious  message,  and  to  those 
things  only  therein,  which  concerned  the  church  of  England.*'  Thb 
occasioned  a  conference -between  the  two  houses,  which  was  chiefly 
managed  between  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  and  the  prolocutor;  and 
these  reasons  were  reported,  why  the  bishops  insisted  on  the  ex» 
press  mention  of  the  protestsnt  religion :  1.  Because  it  is  the 
known  denomination  of  the  common  doctrine  of  the  western  part  of 
Christendom,  in  opposition  to  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  2.  Because  the  leaving  out  thb  may  have  ill 
consequences,  and  be  liable  to  strange  constructions,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  among  protestants  as  well  as  papists.  3.  Be- 
cause it  agrees  with  the  general  reason  offered  by  the  dergy  for 
their  amendments^  since  this  was  expressly  mentioned  in  the  King's 
message ;  and  in  this  the  church  of  England  being  so  much  con- 
cerned, their  lordships  thought  it  ought  to  stand  still  in  the  address. 
The  lower  house,  after  detmting  these  reasons,  refused  to  consent 
to  them,  but  agreed  to  thank  his  Majesty  "  for  his  pious  seal  and 
care  for  the  honour,  peace,  advantage,  and  establbhment  of  the 
churdi  of  Enghind ;"  and  then  to  add,  <^  whereby  we  doubt  not  the 
interest  of  all  the  protestant  churches,  which  is  dear  to  us,  wiU,  un- 
der the  influence  of  your  Mtyest/s  government,  be  tlie  better  se- 
cured.'' The  upper  house  desiring  them  to  give  their  reason,  why 
instead  of  the  protestant  religion  they  inserted  protestant  churdies, 
it  was  given  in  these  words  :  **  We  being  the  representative  of  a 
formed  established  church,  do  not  thhik  fit  to  mention  the  word 
reHgiim^  any  farther  than  it  is  the  religion  of  some  formed  estab- 
Ibhed  church."  Their  lordships  returned  the  amendment  with 
thb  alteratioa :  *^  We  doubt  not,  the  interest  of  the  protestant  reNgi* 

4    *  KeuMt.Tol.  Ui.  p.  595^  t  Baniei,T«L  ii.  p.  5S. 
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oo  in  this  ao4  all  other  protestant  jchurches,"  &c.  The  lower  home^ 
still  jealous  that  at  would  be  a  dimiaatioa  of  the  church  of  Enghmd 
to  join  it  with  foreign  protestant  churches,  would  have  the  words 
(this  and)  omitted ;  and  at  last,  with  great  difficulty,  an  address 
was  agreed,  and  presented  to  the  King,  in  the  Banqueting-house,  at 
Whitehall^  on  Thursday,  the  12th  of  Decefflber ;  wherein  they  re- 
turned  their.most  humble  acknowledgments  for  his  Majesty's  mes- 
sage, and  the  pious  zeal  and  care  which  he  was  pleased  to  express 
therein,  for  the  honour,  peace,  advantage^  and  establishment  of  the  . 
church  of  England ;  whereby,  they  doubted  not,  the  interest  of  the 
protestant  religion  in  all  other  protestant  churches,  which  was  dear 
to  them,  woukf  be  the  better  secured  under  the  influence  of  his 
M^esty's  government  aud  protection ;  and  they  craved  leave  to 
assure  him,  that^  in  pursuance  of  that  trust  aud  confidence  which 
be  reposed  in  them,  they  would  consider  whatsoever  should  be  of- 
fered to  them  from  hb  Majesty,  without  prejudice,  and  with  ali 
calmness  and  impartiality ;  and  that  they  would  constantly  pay  the 
fidelity  and  allegiance^  which  they  had  all  sworn  to  him  and  the 
Queen,  whom  they  prayed  God  to  continue  long  and  happily  to 
reign  over  them*  The  King  well  understood,  why  this  address  omit- 
ted the  thanks  which  the  bishops  had  recommended  for  his  royal 
commission,  and  the  zeal  which  he  had  shewn  for  the  protestant 
rdigion ;  and  why  there  was  no  expression  of  tenderness  to  the  dis- 
senters, and  but  a  cool  regard  to  the  protestant  churches.  How- 
ever, his  Miyesty  returned  this  gracious  answer,  that  he  *'  took  this 
address  very  kindly  from  the  convocation ;  and  that  they  might  de- 
pend upon  it,  that  he  would  do  all  he  had  promised,  and  all  he 
couU  do,  for  die  service  of  the  church  of  England;  and  gave  them 
this  new  assurance,  that  h^  would  improve  ali  occasions  and  oppor- 
tunities for  its  service.*' 

The  majority  of  the  lower  house  had  a  reserved  kindness  for  the 
no^uring  bishops  and  clergy ;  and,  therefore,  one  of  the  members 
made  a  zealous  speech  in  behalf  of  the  bishops  under  suspen. 
sion,  that  '*  something  might  be  done  to  qualify  them  to  sit  in  eon- 
vocation,  yet  so  as  that  the  convocation  might  not  bcur  any  danger 
thereby.^  But  this  matter  being  of  too  delicate  a  nature,  was  left 
to  farther  consideration,  while  they  laboured  to  find  out  some  other 
business  to  divert  them  from  that,  for  which  they  were  called  to- 
gether. And,  therefore,  on  the  llfh  of  December,  the  protocntcr 
attended  the  president  and  bishops,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  lower 
house,  represented  to  their  lordships,  *'  that  there  were  several 
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W>k*  of  a  Ve^  dangerous  consequence  to  the  Cbristian  religkm 
and  the  church  of  England ;  particularly.  Notes  upon  Athanasius's 
Cr^dy  and  Two  Letters  relating  to  the  present  Convocation,  newly 
come  abroad  ;**  and  desired  their  lordships'  advice,  '*  in  what  way, 
and  how  far  safely,  inthout  incurring  the  penalty  of  the  statute  of 
26  Hen.  VIII.  the  convocation  might  proceed  in  the  preventing  the 
publishing  the  like  scandalous  books  for  the  future,  and  inflicting 
the  censures  of  the  church,  according  to  the  canons  provided  in 
that  behalfy  upon  the  authors  of  them/'    Upon  which  the  Prolo- 
cutor,  on  the  18th  of  that  month,  acquainted  the  house,  that  "  the 
President  had  declared  his  sense  of  the  ill  consquence  of  those 
books,  that  were  sent  up  from  that  house  to  their  Lordships ;  and 
that,  upon  inquiry,  he  could  not  receive  any  satisfieiction,  how  far 
the  convocation  might  proceed  in  that  afiair;  but  that  he  would, 
as  far  as  lay  in  him,  take  further  order  about  it.''    The  same  day, 
the  bishops  having  proposed  to  appoint  a  committee  of  both  houses 
to  sit  during  the  recess,  the  lower  house,  after  some  debate,  re- 
solved in  the  negative :  after  which  the  convocation  was  prorogued 
to  the  24th  of  January  following,  then  prorogued  agsun^  and  at  last 
dissolved  with  the  parliament.*     For  as  there  was  at  that  time  but 
a  small  number  of  bishops  in  the  upper  house,  and  they  had  not 
tiieir  metropolitan  with  them,  nor  strength  and  authority  to  set 
things  forward,  they  advised  the  King  to  suffer  the  session  to  be 
discontinued :  and  thus  seeing  they  Were  in  no  disposition  to  enter 
upon  business,  they  were  kept  from  doing  mischief  by  prorogations 
for  a  course  of  ten  years.  This  was  in  reality  a  favour  to  them  ;  for 
ever  since  the  year  1662  the  convocation  had  indeed  continued  to 
•it,  but  to  do  no  business ;  so  that  they  were  kept  at  no  small  charge 
in  town,  to  do  nothing  but  only  to  meet  and  read  a  Latin  liturgy ; 
and,  consequently,  it  was  an  ease  to  be  freed  from  such  an  attend- 
ance to  no  purpose.     But  the  ill  reception  which  the  cleigy  gave 
the  King's  message,  raised  a  great  clamour  against  them,  since  all 
the  promises  made  in  King  James  ll/s  time  were  now  so  entirely 
fbrgott 

However,  there  is  observed  by  Bishop  Burnet  j:  a  very  happy  di- 
rection of  the  providence  of  God  in  this  matter.  The  Jacobite 
<^crgy,  who  were  then  under  suspension,  were  designing  to  make 
a  schism  in  the  church,  whenever  they  should  be  turned  out,  and 

*  Hittorical  Aooooot  of  the  wbde  Proo«ediii|^  of  the  CoDTocadon,  printed  at  tko 
end  of  Vox  Creri:  London*  1690,  4Co.;  and  Kennet,  p.  594,  595. 

t  Burnet,  toI.  it.  p.  33*  %  Ibid,  and  p.  34. 
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their  places  siionld  be  filled  up  by  otberi.  Tiiey  uiw,  that  it  wouUI 
pot  be  easy  to  make  a  separation  upon  private  and  personal  ac- 
count, and  therefore  wished  to  be  furnished  with  more  specious 
pretences.^  If,  therefore,  any  alterations  had  been  made  in  the 
rubrici  and  other  parts  of  the  Common  Prayer,  they  would  hava 
pretended,  that  they  still  stuck  to  the  ancient  church  of  Ei^land,  in 
opposition  to  those  who  were  altering  it,  and  settbg  up  new  models. 
But  though  they  hoped  and  wished  that  those  alterations  might  be 
made,  which  they  reckoned  would  have  been  of  great  advantage 
for  serving  their  ends,  yet  they  were  it  the  same  time  the  instru- 
ments of  raising  such  a  clamour  against  them^  as  prevented  their 
being. made ;  which,  if  they  had  been  carried  by  a  migority  in  the  . 
convocation,  wonld,  by  the  best  judgment  that  could  be  afterwards 
formed)  have  on  that  account  done  more  hurt  than  good. 

Such  Important  points  as  were  the  subject  of  the  commission, 
and  intended  for  the  consideration  of  the  convocation,  occasioned 
the  publication  of  several  pamphlets  in  fovour  of,  as  well  as  against, 
the  intended  comprehension.  Among  the  former  was  a  Discourse 
concerning  that  commission,  proving  it  to  be  agreeable  to  the  law 
of  the  land,  useful  to  the  convocation,  tending  to  the  well-being  of 
the  church,  and  seasonable  at  this  .juncture,  written  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Tennison^  and  printed  at  London,  1680,  in  4to« ;  and  A  Letter  to  a 
Friend  relating  to  the  present  Convocation,  dated  November  27, 
1689,  and  sometimes  ascribed  to  Dr.  Tillotson,  though  the  real 
author  of  it  was  Dr.  Humphrey  Prideaux.*  On  the  other  side  was 
published.  Vox  Cleri;  or,  the  Sense  of  the  Clergy  concerning  the 
making  of  Alterations  in  the  established  Liturgy :  with  some  Re- 
marks on  the  Discourse  concerning  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission, . 
and  several  Letters  for  Alterationsi  London,  1690,  in  4to.  This  was 
imputed  to  Mr.  Thomas  Long,  prebendary  of  Exeter ;  and  was  op. 
posed  by.  An  Answer  to  Vox  jDleri,  &e.  exammmg  the  reasons 
against  making  any;alterations  and  abatements  in  order  to  a  com- 
prehensiop,  and  shewing  the  expediency  thereof;  said  to  be  written 
by  Dr.  William  Payne,  and  printed  at  London,  1690,  in  4to.  Vox 
Populi ;  or,  the  Sense  of  the  sober  Laymen  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, concerning  Heads  proposed  in  his  Msyesty's  Commission  to 
the  Convocation;  printed  the  same jear,  and  in  the  same  form. 
Vox  Regi^  et  Regni;  or,  a  Protest  against  Vox  Cleri,  and  a  Per- 
suasive (diereby  occasioned)  to  make  such  Alterations  as  may  give 
ease  to  our  dissenting  Brethren :  London,  1690,  in  4to. ;  and  Two 
*  See  lib  life,  p.  58. 
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IjiiUtn,  and  a  Vloditatiofi  of  tfaem,  cooecfniag  AlteratbiM>intii« 
titmtgy,  by  Mr.  Basset,  LodcIob^  1689^  id  4feo«  The  answer  to  Yot 
Cleri  was  replied  to  in  a  just  oensnre  of  it;  and  Dr.  Henry  Man* 
rice,  chaplain  to  Archbisbop  Sanrroft,  pubtished  R«marks^  firooi^ 
the  Coantry  upon  the  Two  Letters  relating  to  the  Convoeation  and 
Alterations.  The  Letter  to  a  Friend,  Concerning  some  qaerie» 
about  the  new  commission  for  making  alterations  ill  the  Liturgy; 
Canons,  &c,  of  the  English,  published  in  October,  1689,  is  s^p* 
posed  to  be  the  performance  of  Dr.  Jttie  himBelf:*  and  this  sbfH 
position  is  the  more  probable,  as  the  anthor,  afttff'dedaifiof  against 
any  alterations,  seems  to  pomt  his  reflectkms  directly  agaiiuit  Dn 
Tillotson  in  these  queries:  '*  WhelJier  the  known  character  of 
some  leading  men  in  this  commission  be  not  reason  enough  to 
suspect  the  event  1  Whether  men,  who  conform^  .with  difficulty 
themselves,  or  upon  principles,  which  ^ise  men  foresaw  would  de- 
stroy the  church  in  time,  who  baVe  latitiide  to  confdml  to  a  church 
ie  facto,  which  hath  power  on  its  side,  and  to  conceal  their  own 
inclinations  till  it  is  time  to  shew  them,  are  not  likely  to  do  the 
cArarcb  of  England  a  good  turn,  when  q^tportunity  serves,  and 
which  perhaps  they  imagine  now  they  have?'  Dn  South  has  like- 
wise, in  several  passages  of  his  works,  spoke  with  his  Usual  severity 
df  the  scheme.  He  begins  the  prefiiee  to  his  Animadvei'sions 
upon  Dr.  Sherlock's  Vihdicati«n  of  the  holy  and  ever-blessed 
Trinity,  printed  in  1003,  in  4tb.  with  remaikjai^  *^  that  to  be  imi^ 
pugned  from  without,  and  betrayed  from  -withhi^  is  certainly  the 
worst  condition,  that  either  cfauriih  or  state  can  fidl  into ;  apd  tfaa 
best  of  churches,  the  church  of  England,  has  had  experience  of 
both.  It  had  been  to  be  wished,  and  (one  would  think)  might  very 
reasonably  have  been  expected,  that  when  Pro^deoee  bad  took  the 
viFork  of  destroying  the  church  of  England  out  of  the  papist'  hands^ 
some  wouki  have  been  contented  with  her  prefexments,  without 
either  attempting  to  give  up  her  rites  and  litttr|[y,^r'desertingher 
doctrine.  But  it  has  proved  otherwise*''  He  is  still  more  full  and 
explicit  upon  tiiis  topic  in  hn  dedication  of  the  second  volame  of 
his  Sermons  to  (he  university  of  Oxfoid,  dated  November  17th^ 
1093,  hd  which  he  observes,  that  the  chief  desigp  of  some  of  them 
Is  to  assert  the  rights  and  constitutions  of  our  exoellently-reformed 
ckmrch,  •*  ^ich  of  late,"  says  he,  "  we  so  often  hear  reproached 
(in  the  modish  dialect  of  the  present  times)  by  the  name  oilitiU 
^^H^ »  ^B^  t^  '">  order  to  their  being  laid  aside^  not  only  as 
•  Ste  Wood.  Alb.  Oxon.  roL  a  c«t.  1049^ 
f2 
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Uttle,haitig>ei^bK»u.  Bttt,fbrmyownpart,Ic8naccouirtiK>tlA« 
little  in  any  churoh,  which  has  the  ftamp  of  undoubted  authority, 
and  the  piactice  of  prhnitire  antiqoityi  a»  well  as  the  reason  and 
decency  of  the  thmg  itself,  to  warrant  and  support  it.  Though,  if 
tbe  supposed  littleness  of  these  matters  should  be  a  sufficient  rea- 
son for  the  laying  them  aside,  I  fear  our  church  will  be  found  to 
have  more  litUe  men  to  spare  thanUttle  things."  He  then  declauns 
against  the  innovating  spirit,  which  had  been  striking  at  the  consti- 
tution of  our  church;  affirming,  that  "  innoTations  about  religion 
are  certunly  the  most  efficacious,  as  well  as  the  most  plausible,  way 
of  compassing  a  total  abolition  of  it" 

On  the  other  side,  it  was  remarkable  that  Bishop  Patrick  should 
have  so  great  a  share  in  the  design  of  the  comprehension,  who,  in 
the  general  preface,  dated  November  1st,  1683,  before  tht  sixth 
edition  of  hU  Friendly  Debate  between  a  Conformist  and  a  Non- 
conformist, had  declared  himself  irreconcUeable  to  such  a  design. 
This  he  took  occasion  to  remark  in  answer  to  the  censure  passed 
npon  that  book  by  the  Lord  Chief-Justice  Hale,*  whom  he  owned 
to  be  as  eminent  for  candour  as  teaming  and  piety.    His  LordsUip 
had  expressed  a  great  dislike  of  the  Friendly  Debate.+  and  Dr. 
Ptokei's  Eccksiastical  PoUcy,t  as  tending  to  the  injury  of  religion 
hself.  that  he  wuhed  the  authors  would  openly  profess,  that  they 
wrote  for  themselves,  and  no  more  abusively  pretend  it  w«.  for  re- 
ligion.  Dr.  Patrick  acknowkdges,  in  hisgeneial  preface,  that     he 
wa  not  then,  not  is  now,  for  that  project  of  comprehensioa,  with 
which  every  body  knows  Sir  Matthew  Hale  was  strongly  possessed. 
The  debate  came  in  the  way  of  that,  and  lay  cross  to  it.  But  as  for 
bis  charge  of  the  author's  writing  for  himself,  I  can  demonstrate, 
that  as  things  then  stood,  it  was  impossible  (unless  we  wiU  suppose 
liim  to  be  a  fool)  he  should  have  any  such  respect  to  secular  advan- 
tages, which  he  might  thereby  reap,  save  only  the  preserving  him- 
setfby  preserving  the  government,  which  he  was  bound  to  doas  a 
memb^f  of  this  cb««h  and  kingdom,  which  he  loves  ^'^-^J^ 
and  whose  present  constitution  he  wffl  always  endeavour  sted&sti^ 
tonphold.    For  they  whom  he  opposed  had  too  ^u^hpower  h* 
knew  very  well,  at  that  time  to  obstruct  him  in  such  a  design;  and 
as  they  Zed  all  their  toterest  to  depress  hnn,  so  they  had  such  an 
Influence.  I  can  prove,  upon  some,  who  are  now  de»d  and  gone. 

'        •  Be.  Mr  B»l«r'.  Mcond  ttefeooe  of  NoDoorfonnitj.  p.  188.  Lo«dM,  1681. 
t  Pitat*d«tL«rful».t669,iii8w. 
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that  by  th^ir  meana  they  did  actually  keep  him  down,  a  loag  tiine; 
from  rising  at  all  in  the  world."  This  whole  preftce  has  indeed 
strong  marks  of  chagrin ;  and  the  time  oi  writing  it  is  the  more  re- 
markable, being  soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  Rye-house  plot, 
whieir  he  styles  ^'  a  late  treasonable  conspiracy  against  hip  M^jc^'s 
sacred  person  and  goyemmenf  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  his  atp 
tachment  to  the  court,  and  connexions  with  Dr.  Samuel  Parker,  of> 
casioned  in  some  measure  that  ^resentment  which  he  expressed 
against  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  on  account  of  his  sermon  on  Jo- 
shua xxiv.  15,  in  his  letters  to  that  ambitious  knd  prostitute  divine, 
cited  aboye  from  Dr.  Hickes.  But  he  afterwards  became  more 
moderate ;  and  his  zeal  and  labours  to  obviate  the  progress  of  po- 
pery during  the  reign  of  King  James  IL  concurred,  with  his  exten- 
siye  learning  and  piety,  to  recommend  him  to  the  Inshopric  pf  Chi- 
chester, whence  he  was  transbted  to  that  of  Ely,  in  1001,  where 
he  died  on  the  31tft  of  May,  1707,  in  his  eighty-first  yepr^  being 
born  at  Oaiasborougb,  in  Lincolnshire,  on  the  8th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1626.  Hu  education  had  been  in  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  fellow  of  Queen's  College,  and  ordained  by  Dr,  Jo- 
seph Hall,  the  deprived  Bishop  of  Norwich.  He  was  at  first  vicar 
of  Battersea,  and  in  Septembery  1062,  rector  of  St  Paul's,  Covent 
Garden ;  and  in  August,  1079,  advanced  to  the  deanery  of  Peter* 
borough,  upon  the  decease  of  Dr.  Dnport,  whose  Greek  and  Latin 
poems  were  in  the  last  age  much  admired,  though  now  little  read ; 
the  former  being  a  cento  from  Homer,  and  the  latter  wanting  a  true 
classical  purity,  and  abounding  in  unnatural  conceits,  and  a  mere 
play  of  words. 

Dr.  Tillotson  had  been  in  strict  attendance  at  court,  in  his  office 
of  clerk  of  the  closet,  for  ten  weeks,  till  towards  the  beginning  of 
September,  1089,  when  he  obtained  leave  to  retire  for  some  days  to 
his  house  at  Edmonton,  whence  he  wrote  on  the  10th  of  that  month 
to  Lady  Russel,  giving  her  an  account  of  the  King's  having  given 
the  bishopric  of  Chichester  to  Dr.  Patrick,  and  the  deanery  of  Pe- 
terborough to  Dr.  Kidder.  The  rectory  of  St  Paul's,  Covent 
Garden,  abo  fiUling  to  his  Mi\|esty*s  disposal  by  the  promotion  of 
the  new  Bishop  of  Chichester,  Dean  Tillotson  informed  her  Lady- 
ship, that  he  believed  that  the  King  would  not  dispose  of  that 
living  but  to  one,  whom  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  the  patron  of  it^ 
should  approve ;  and  therefore  asked  her,  whether  his  Lordship 
and  she  would  be  willing,  that  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  should  men- 
tion to  his  Mige^ty  on  that  occasion  Dr.  John  More.    This  divine 
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was,  aftev  his  advaseemeDt  to  the  ^iscopal  4igiiily»  ooe  ^.tbf 
Mdst  eniiaeiitpatrqii8.of  leurDbgaod  learned  men  b  hb  tiiQe;.aBd 
b^  name  will  bt  carridi  down  to  posterity^  not  only  by  hb  t^* 
«iooi  pnblbfaed  by  Dr.  Samoel  Clarke,  his  chapMiki,  but  by  the 
enrions  and  magnifioept  library  coUeeted  by  him,  and  purchased 
aAer  his  death  for  tix  thonsand  guineas  by  his  late  Miyesty,  who 
presented  it  to  the  wiivtiiity  of  Cambridge.  He  was  bom  at  Har# 
borough,  in  Leicestershire,  and  eduG|ited  at  Clare  Hall,  in  that  uni- 
Tersity,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1665»  of 
vaster  in  1069,  of  doctor  of  divinity  in  1681.  He  was  fellow  of 
that  college,  and  chaplain  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Nottingham,  and 
quitting  the  rectory  of  Bkby,  in  Leicestershire,  was  presented  to 
that  of  St.  Austin,  in  London,  in  December,  1687 ;  and  in  October^ 
1680,  was  removed  to  that  of  St.  Andrew's,  which  he  held  till  July, 
1691,  when  he  viras  consecrated  Bishop  of  Norwich,  in  the  room 
of  Dr.t William  Lloyd,  deprived  for  not  takingf  the  oaths;  and  in 
July,  1707,  translated  to  die  see  of  Ely,  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Pa* 
trick.    He  died  on  the  31st  July,  1714,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight 

In  the  same  letter  the  Dean  takes  notice  of  his  having  spoken  to 
tiie  King  the  Sunday  before  ooneeraing  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson,  and 
that  his  Majesty  seemed  well  incUned  to  what  he  had  moved  for 
that  divine,  but  did  not  positively  determine  to  Uke  that  course. 
This  refers  to  some  request,  which  Lady  Russel  had  desired  the 
Dean  to  make  to  his  Majesty  in  favour  of  Mr.  Johnson,  for  whom 
she  had  great  zeal,  out  of  regard  both  to  the  memory  of  her  hua> 
band,  whose  chaplain  he  had  been,  and  to  the  merit  of  his  writings 
and  sufferings.  This  remarkable  man  was  bom  in  Staffordshire,  in 
1649,  educated  first  at  St  Paul's  School,*  thence  removed  to  Tri- 
nity College,  in  Cambridge,^  and  on  the  1st  of  March,  16f },  pie- 
sented  by  Mr.  Robert  Bidolph  to  the  rectory  of  Coringhmn,  in  the 
taodreds  of  Essex,  j:  worth  eigfa^  pounds  a  year;  the  only  church 
preferment  which  he  ever  eiyoyed.  But  the  air  of  that  place  not 
agreeing  wtth  his  hedth,  he  was.  obliged  to  putin  a  curate  to  sup- 
ply the  living,  and  came  to  London,  where  his  knowledge  of  p<4t- 
tics,  and  the  constitution  and  history  of  his  country,  recommended 
him  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  principal  penons  engaged  m  an 
opposition  to  the  measuies  and  designs  of  the  court,  and  particu- 
larly the  Barl  of  Essex  and  the  Lord  Russel,  the  ktter  of  whom 
appointed  him  his  domestic  chaplain.    His  Jnlian,  the  Apostaie, 

^  9(W«  HaDOiialipre<Ued  to  bif  Works,     t  Knigbt'tLiloofDMnCoIet.p.ill. 
t  NewMart*!  Reptrtoriom,  toI.  li.  p.  H. 
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paUiahed  in  MBi,  waa  inteiided  ta  expose  tlie  doctrines  of  passiye 
obedienoe  and  non.Tesislance»  wkioh  were  carried  tit  that  time  to 
an  extravagant  height  by  writers  even  of  bis  own  order,  and  to  shew 
the  great  difference  betwixt  the  caseoftiie  primitive  Christians,  who 
had  the  laws  against  them,  and  our^s,  who  have  the  laws  on  our  side. 
This  provoked  the  conrt  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  was  prosecuted 
for  it  aa  a  very  scandalous  and  seditious  libel,  and  sentenced  in  die 
Kiag^s  Bench,  on  the  11th  of  Febmaryt  168|,  to  pay5a0  marks  for  a 
fine  to  the  King,  to  find  sureties  for  his  good  .behaviour  for  a  year, 
and  to  be  oommitted  to  the  prison  of  the  King's  Bench  till  this  be 
paid  and  done,  and  that  his  book  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  com- 
uHm  hangman.  Being  incapable  to  discharge  his'fine,  he  conti- 
nued in  prison  in  extremely  necessitous  circumstances;  and  there 
drew  upon  himself  a  new  persecution^  in  the  reign  of  King  James 
If.  by  writing  and  printing,  in  1686»  An  bumble  and  hearty  Ad- 
dress to  all  the  English  Protestants  in  the^present  Army.  Hie  sen- 
tence which  he  received  was  a  very  severe  one,  to  stand  in  the  pil- 
lory in  Westminster,  Charing  Cross,  and  the  Royal  Exchange;  to 
pay  a  fine  of  500^  marks,  and  to  be  whipped  firom  Newgate  to 
Tyburn.  Previously  to  his  sufiering,  he  was  degraded  in  the  Chap- 
ter House  of  St.  Paul's,  on  the  2Sd.  of  November,  1686,  by  Dr. 
Crew,  bishop  of  Durham,  Dr.-  Sprat,  bishop  of  Rochester,  and 
Dr.lVhile,  bishop  of  Peterborough,  and  several  <fivines  of  the 
dty ;  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  dean  of  St  Paul's,  -refusmg  to  attend  on 
that  occasion.  He  bore  the  whipping,  on  the  1st  of  December  fol- 
lowing, with  great  fortitude.  The  Revolution  restored  him  to  his 
liberty,  and  the  judgment  given  against  hm  in  1686  was  declared 
illegal  and  cruel,  and  his  degradation  mtU ;  and  the  House  of  Lords' 
presented  two  addresses  to  King  Wiliam,  recommending  him  to 
preferment :  and  the  reason  wh]^  he  never  reoeived  any,  is  to  be  de- 
rived from  his  <mn  temper  and  conduct.  ¥>ot  with  very  good  abi- 
lities, considerable  learning,  and  great -clearness,  strength,  and  vi- 
vacity of  sentiment  and  expreMion,  of  which  his  writings  are  a  suf* 
fieient  evidence,  among  which  his  few  sermons  are  «quid  in  their 
kind  to  his  other  perfenaanoes ;  -and  with  a  finuness  of  mind  capa« 
Me  of  supporting  tiie  severest  trials,  <for  any  ^use,;  the  troth  or  im- 
portance of  which  he  was  convinced  of;  he  was  passionate,  impa- 
tient of  contcadictioni  self-opinionated,  haughty,  and  apt  to  over- 
rale  hi^  own  services,  and  undervalue  those  ^f  others,  whose  ad- 
vancement above  hira«elf  was  an  insuj^orlable  mortification  to  hiau 
In  what  manner  he  treated  Bishop  Burnet,  against  whom  he  had  a 
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peculiar  spleen,  appears  from  his  writings,  especially  bis  Ndtes'da 
the  Phoenix  Edition  of  the  P&stond  Letter.  Nor  was  he  much  more 
gentle  to  Dean  Tillotson,  especially  on  account  of  his  letter  to 
Lord  Russel :  hut  the  Dean  hore  it  with  his  usual  temper,  and  still 
endeavoured  to  serve  him  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  and  in  so  se- 
cret a  manner,  that  Mr.  Johnson  should  not  discover  his  obliga^ 
tions  to  him,  it  being  not  nncomnion  with  the  latter  to  return  the 
kindnesses  received  from  persons  whom  he  disliked  with  an  air  of 
the  utmost  contempt,  as  he  did  that  of  the  Dean,  when  be  sent 
him  a  present  of  thirty  pounds  during  his  confinement  in  the  King's 
Bench,  though  his  necessities  forced  him  to  accept  of  the  money. 
The  roughness  of  his  temper,  and  turbulency  of  his  genius,  ren- 
dered him  also  unfit  for  the  higher  stations  of  the  church,  of  which 
be  was  immoderately  ambitious ;  as  well  as  his  freedom  in  de- 
livering his  sentime^ts  with  relatioQ  to  all  subjects  and  persons, 
without  management  ordeconun;  a  liberty  which  he  often  exer- 
cised even  in  the  court  itself,  where  he  publicly  said,  that  upon  the 
principle  of  kings  being  accoonUble  only  to  God,  the  Rump  Par- 
liament had  done  right  to  send  King  Charles  L  to  him.  As  he 
could  not  succeed,  in  hisvapplications  for  a  bishopric  ia  Enghind, 
and  would  not  submil  to  any  inferior  preferment  in  the  church, 
having  refused  the  rich  deanery  of  Durham,  he  changed  his  former 
8olici6itions  ii|to  one  for  a  pension  horn  the  King ;  in  which  he 
vras  at  last  gnUified,  (uivbig  the  grant  of  300/.  a  year  for  his  owq 
and  his  son's  life,  with  lOQQ/.  in  money,  and  a  place  of  100/.  a  year 
for  his  son. 

The  Kmg  had  now  fixed  upon  Dr.  TiUotson  for  the  successor 
to  the  suspended  Archbishop,  if  the  latter  should  incur,  as  he 
seemed  determinedi  a  sentence  of  deprivation :  and  he  communi- 
cated this  intention  to  the  Doctor,  when  he  kissed  his  Jtf^iesty's 
hands  for  the  deanery  of  St.  PauPs.  But  thU  fact  will  be  best  re- 
presented m  the  Dean's  own  words,  in  his  letter  to  Lady  Russel, 
which  I  shall  insert  here  at  length,  as  well  94  soipe  Others,  since  a 
mere  abstract  would  be  an  injury  to  the  reader^  and  tp  as  great  a 
master  of  the  eputoUry,  as  all  otb^r  kinds  of  writing.  And  it  is 
observable,  that  this  letter  is  an  unanswerable  eenfutation  of  a  re- 
port propagated  to  the  disadvantage  of  Bishop  Burnet,  that  he  had 
a  view  himself  to  the  archbishopric,  and  that  bis  disappointment  in. 
that  respect  was  the  ground  of  an  incurable  resentment  against^ 
Frinccy.to  whom  be  had  been  so  much  obliged. 
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**  ^HONOURED  MADAMy  LondoH,  April  19, 1689. 

"  I  received  both  your  letters ;  and  before  the  latter  came  to  my 
hands,  I  gave  your  Ladyshij^  some  kind  of  answer  to  the  first,  as 
the  time  would  let  me,  for  the  post  staid  for  it  But,  having  now  a 
little  more  leisure  you  will,  I  hope,  give  me  leave  to  trouble  you 
with  a  longer  letter. 

*'  I  was  not  at  Hampton  Court  last  Sunday,  being  almost  tired 
out  with  ten  weel^s*  attendance,  so  that  I  have  had  no  opportunity 
to  try  further  in  the  business  I  wrote  of  in  my  last,  but  hope  to 
bring  it  to  some  issue  the  next  opportunity  I  can  get  to  speak 
with  the  King.  I  am  sorry  to  see  in  Mr.  Johnson  so  broad  a 
mixture  of  human  frailty  with  so  considerable  virtues ;  but  when 
I  look  into  myself,  I  must  think  it  pretty  well,  when  any  man's  infir- 
mitjes  are  in  any  measure  overbalanced  by  his  better  qualities. 
This  good  man,  I  am  speaking  oi^  has  at  some  times  not  used  me 
over-well ;  for  which  I  do  not  only  forgive  him,  when  I  consider 
.  for  whose  sake  he  did  it,  but  do  heartily  love  him. 

**  The  King,  besides  his  first  bounty  to  Mr.  Walker,+  whose  mo- 
desty is  equal  to  hb  merit,  hath  made  him  bishop  of  London-derry, 
one  of  the  best  bishoprics  in  Ireland ;  that  so  he  may  receive  the 
reward  of  that  great  service  in  the  place  where  he  did  it.  It  is  in. 
credible  how  much  evei^  body  is  pleased  with  what  tfaedKing 
h^th  done  in  this  matter,  and  it  is  no  small  joy  to  me  to  see,  that 
God  dvects  him  to  do  so  wisely. 

**  I  will  now  give  your  Ladyship  a  short  account  of  his  Miyes- 
ty's  disposal  of  our  English  church  preferments,  which  I  think  he 
hath  done  as  well  as  could  be  expected  in  the  midst  of  the  power- 

*  From  a  copy  in  the  poMession  of  the  right  ReYereod  Dr.  Edmiuid  Gibson,  late 
.lord  bishop  of  London. 

t  Mr.  George  Walker,  jnetlj  ftmoBs  for  his  defenoe  of  London-Derry,  in  Ireland, 
was  bora  of  Sagiish  parents  in  the  oonntj  of  Tyrone,  in  that  kingdom,  and  edoeated 
.in  the  onirersity  of  Glasgow,  in  Scotland.  He  was  afterwards  rector  of  Donoghmore, 
not  many  miles  from  the  city  of  Iiondon-Derry.  Upon  the  ReTolalion  he  raised  a  re-  ■ 
glm^i  for  the  defence  of  the  Protestants ;  and,  upon  intelligenoe  of  King  James 
haring  a  design  to  besiege  London-Derry,  retired  Uulher,  being  at  last  chosen  go- 
Teraorofit  iUlcr  the  raising  of  that  siege  he  came  to  England,  where  he  was  most 
graoioosly  receired  by  their  Mi^esties,  t^d,  en  the  l9th  of  Norember,  1689,  recefr- 
ed  the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons,  having  jost  before  pnSlished  an  acconnt  of 
that  siege.  He  was  created  doctor  uf  divinity  by  the  oniversity  of  Oxford,  on  the 
26th  df  Pebroary,  16^,  in  bis  return  to  Ireland,  where  he  was  killed  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Jniy,  1690,  at  the  passage  of  the  Boyne,  havbg  resolred  to  serve  Uiat  < 
paign  l>efore  he  took  possessipa  of  his  bishoprier- 
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ful  inportunitiei  of.  so  many  great  men,  id  wbom  I  difcern  too 
much  of  court  art  and  cootrivance  for  the  preferment  of  their 
friends ;  yea,  even  in  my  good  Lord  Nottingham  more  than  I 
could  wish*  This  is  a  melancholy  consideration  to  one  in  my  sta- 
tion, in  which  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  so  to  manage  a  man's 
•elf  between  cirility  and  siBeeiity,  between  being  willbg  to  give 
good  words  to  all,  and  able  to  do  good  to  very  few,  as  to  hold  out 
an  honest  man,  or  even  the  reputation  of  being  so,  a  year  to  an  end. 

'^  I  promised  a  short  account,  but  I  am  long  before  I  come  to  it. . 

^'The  Dean  of  St.  PauFs,  bishop  of  Worcester;  the  Dean  of  Pe- 
terborough, of  Chichester  f  an  humble  servant  of  youfs,  dean  of 
SU  Paul's;  the  Dean  of  Norwich  is  dean  of  Canterbury;  and 
Dr.  Stanley,  clerk  of  his  Majesty's  closet,  is  residentiary  of  St. 
Paul's ;  and  Dr.  Fairfax,  dean  of  Norwich.  The  warden  of  All 
Souls,*  in  Oxford,  is  prebendary  of  Canterbury ;  and  Mr.  Nixon 
kath  the  other  prebend  there,  void  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Jeffryes. 
These  two  last  merited  of  the  King  in  the  west,  Mr.  Finch  by  go* 
ing  in  early  to  him,  and  Mr.  Nixon,  who  is  my  Lord  of  Bath's  chap- 
lain, by  carrying  messages  between  the  King  and  my  Lord  of  Bath, 
ms  the  King  himself  told  me,  with  the  hazard  of  his  life.  St  An- 
drews and  Covent  Garden  are  not  yet  disposed.  Dr.  Birch  (which 
I  had  almost  forgot)  is  prebendary  of  Westminster;  and,  which 
grieves  me  much,  Mons.  Allix  put  by  at  present.  But  my  Lord 
Privy-Sealf  would  not  be  denied.  The  whole  b  as  well  as  could 
easily  be  in  the  present  circumstances. 

**  But  now  begins  my  trouble.  After  I  had  kissed  the  King's 
hand  for  the  deanery  of  St.  Paul's,  I  gave  his  Mi^esty  my  mosthum- 

*  Mr.  Leopold  WilHam  Fiiicb,  fifth  ton  of  Henetge,  etri  of  WuMslielfea,  bj  lady 
Mary,  tooond  dAoghter  of  William  SeyiMMir,  Boko  of  SoiMraet.  He  was  bon  at 
Coutantiiiople,  while  bis  father  was  ambaaiador  there,  educated  at  €%rist  Charcfa, 
iBO)dhid,aBdclootodwaideiiofAUSoaIa,bj»«MloMaof  KiDgJaMan.  on  the 
flat  oCiwMOj,  la&f » haVingboMi  aUoleiHUlim  of  that  odioge  tnm  Chriat  Chvob, 
whnro  be  waa  odMated,aiid  tooktbe  degreoof  botebelor  of  aita,  December  17,1681, 
at  he  did,that  of  maaler,  Deoember,  1685.  How  opposite  bit  priaeiplee  had  beea 
to  those  of  Ibe  RmrolatieB,  ia  which  be  so  early  joSned,  may  be  Judged  of  by  bis  de- 
.dieali«itoJames,Baflof  Abiagta«,ofaBEagUshti«ishtioBOfConielnuNepos,  by 
•mrendbMds^priBtodat  Oxfo^l,  in  16SS;  hi  arhiob,  bavii«  ridieded  Um  po{^plol 
bytboMmo  of  Dr.  TitM's  Plot,  and  r^Jeioed,  that  it  oemes  to  the  Amatics  tva  t9 
bMig,  he  nemplaJHS  of  tbeplagm  of  rep«bliam  priaeiples,  and  glories  ia  Iba  gowas- 
■MM  asswrting  one  of  the  most  sacred  esseatials  of  the  goremmenti  the  lineal  saooes- 
iioB,  which  ooild  aeither  by  the  dispeasatioB  of  the  Popoi  or  the  power  of  pcrUameat, 
basllNvd. 

tTbaMv^ofHalilas. 
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lile  Umakfl)  and  told  him,  tint  oow  he  had  set  me  ml  ease  for  the 
remaiDder  of  my  life.  He  replied,  *  no  such  matter,  I  assure  you ;' 
and  spoke  plainly  about  a  great  place^  which  I  dread  to  think  of; 
«Bd  said,  *  it  was. necessary  for  his  senriee,  and  he  must  charge  it 
upon  my  conscience  1  Just  as  he. had  said  this,  he  was  called  ta 
•ttf^r,  and  I  had  only  time  to  say,  that  when  his  Majesty  was  at 
leisnrey  I  did  believe  I  could  satisfy  ham,  that  it  wottld  be  most  for 
las  senrice,  that  I  shoald  continue  in  the  station,  in  which  he  bad 
now  placed  me.  This  hath  brought  me  into  a  real  difficulty.  For ' 
on  the  one  hand  it  is  hard  to  decline  his  Majesty's  commands,  and 
mneh  hmrder  yet  to  stand  out  against  so  much  goodness  as  hb 
Majesty  is  pleased  to  use  towards  me.  On  the  other,  J  can  nei- 
ther bring  my  inclination  nor  my  judgment  to  it.  This  I  owe  to 
the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  one  of  the  worst  and  best  friends  I  know. 
Best  for  his  singular  good  opinion  of  me ;  and  the  worst,  for  di- 
recting the  King  to  this  method,  which  I  know  he  did ;  as  if  bis 
Lordship  and  I  had  concerted  the  matter  how  to  finish  this  foolish 
piece  of  dissimulation,  in  miming  away  from  a  bishopric,  to  catch 
at  an  archbishopric.  This  fine  device  hath  thrown  me  so  far  into 
the  briars,  that  without  his  Majesty's  great  goodness,  I  shall  never 
get  off  without  a  scratched  face.  And  now  I  will  tell  yourLady- 
,  ship  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  I  have,  for  a  long  time,  I  thank  God 
for  it,  devoted  myself  to  the  public  service,  without  any  regard  for 
myself ;  and  to  that  end  have  done  the  best  I  could,  in  the  best 
manner  I  was  jible.  Of  late  God  hath  b^n  pleased,  by  very  se- 
vere ways,  but  in  great  goodness  to  me,  to  wean  me  perfectly  from 
the  love  of  this  world ;  so  that  worldly  greatness  is  now  not  only 
imdesirable,  but  dbtasteful  to  me.  And.  I  do  verily  believe,  thai 
I  shfi|ll  be  able  to  do  as  much  or  more  good  in  my  present  station^ 
than  in  a  higher,  and  shall  not  have  one  jot  less  interest  or  influ- 
•ence  upon  any  others  to  any  good  purpose :  for  the  people  natu- 
rally love  a  man,  that  will  take  great  pains  and  little  pr^erment. 
Btt^  on  the  other  hand,  if  I,coold  force  my  inclination  tatake  this 
great  place,  I  foresee  that  I  shonld  sink  under  it,  and  grow  melan- 
choly and  good  for  nothing,  and  after  a  little  while  die  as  a  fool  dies. 
'  ^^  But  this,  madam,  is  a  great  deal  too  much  upon  one  of  the 
worst  and  nicest  subjects  in  the  worid — a  man's  sel£ 

^^  As  I  was  finishing  this  long  letter,  which,  if  your  goodness  will 
•forgrre,  I  hope  never  to  have  occasion  to  try  it  so  fiir  again,  I  re- 
ceived your  letter,  and  shall  say  no  more  of  Dr.  More,  of  whose 
prtaching  I  dways  knew  your  Ladyship's  opinion.    The  person  I 
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mentioiied  was  Mr.  Kidder^  on  whom  die  King  has  bestowed  the 
deanery  of  Peterborough,  and  therefore  cannot  have  it  I  am  futtj 
of  your  Ladyship's  opinion,  that  what  my  Lord  Bedford  does  in 
this  matter,  must  not  appear  to  be  done  by  him,  for  fear  of  bring- 
ing other  importunities  upon  the  Kbg.  If  my  Lord  thinks  well 
of  Dr.  Homeckf  Dr.  More  would*tfaen  certainly  have  St  Andrew's. 
I  thank  God  for  the  health  your  family  eigoys,  as  for  that  of  my 
own ;  and  equally  pray  for  the  continuance  of  it,  and  all  other 
blessings.  I  would  fain  find  room  to  tender  my  humble  service  to 
my  Lord  of  Bedford,  my.Lord  Russel,  and  two  of  the  best  young 
ladies  I  know.  I  am,  honoured  madam,  more  than  I  can  express, 
<'  Your  most  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

*' John  Tillotbon.*' 

Lady  Rnssel,  in  her  answer  to  this  letter,  desired  to  know  of  the 
Dean  the  characters  of  two  of  the  city  divines,  Mr.  Samuel  Free- 
man and  Mr  John  Williams ;  of  the  latter  of  whom  she  had  heard 
him  speak  in  very  advantageous  terms,  since  these  two  were  now 
the  only  persons,  who  lay  before  the  Earl  of  Bedford  for  bb  consi- 
deration, in  order  to  be  recommended  to  the  King  for  the  living  of 
Covcnt  Garden ;  his  Lordship  nbt  being  inclined  to  Dr.  More, 
and  the  parish  in  a  high  degree  averse  to  Dr.  Homeck.     Her  La- 
dyship then  proceeds  to  the  Dean's  own  case.  •*  Now  a  few  words,** 
says  she,  *'  to  your  own  concern,  that  bears  so  heavy  upon  your 
mind,  and  I  have  done.    I  know  not,  if  I  should  use  the  phrase, 
integrity  is  my  idol ;  but  I  am  sUre  I  admire  and  love  it  hugely, 
wherever  I  meet  it.    I  do  pity  you,  Mr.  Dean,  and  think  you  have 
a  hard  game  upon  your  hands ;  which,  if  it  should  happen  yon 
cannot  play  off  your  own  way,  you  can  do  better  than  a  man  less 
mortified  to  the  world  could ;  because,  if  you  serve  the  interest  of 
religion  and  the  King's,  you  are  doing  what  you  have  dedicated 
yourself  to,  and  therefore  can  be  more  regardless  of  ignorant  and 
wicked  censures ;  for,  upon  my  word»  I  believe  you  will  incur  no 
other.    Your  character  is  above  it,  if  what  you  fear  should  come 
upon  you.    But  as  I  conceive  there  are  six  months  yet  to  deliberate 
upon  this  matter,  you  know  the  old.  saying,  *  many  things  fall  out 
between  the  cop  and  the  lip.'   And  pray  do  not  fill  your  head  with 
the  fears  of  a  trouble,  though  never  so  great,  that  is  at  a  distance, 
and  may  never  be :  for  if  you  think  too  much  of  a  matter  yon 
dread,  it  will  certainly  disturb  your  quiet,  and  that  will  infallibly  in- 
jure  your  health ;  and  you  caqnot  but  see,  sir,  t^iat  wou^d  be  of  1^ 
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InkI  coasequence.  The  King  b  wiiling  to  bear  you;  you  know 
jour  owo  heart  to  do  good ;  a)id  you  have  lived  soikie  time,  and 
have  had  experience.  You  say  well,  that  such  an  one  b  the  best 
and  worst  friend.  I  think  I  should  have  had  more  tenderness  to 
the  will  and  temper  of  my  friend.  And,  for  hb  justification,  one 
may  say,  he  prefers  good  to  many,  before  gratifying  one  single  per- 
son; and  a  public  good  ought  to  carry  a  roan  a  great  way.  But  I 
see  your  judgment  (i£  your  inclination  does  not  bias  too  far)  is 
heartily  against  him  in^this  matter,  that  you  think  you  cannot  do 
so  much  good  then,  as  now.  We  must  see,  if  you  can  convince 
him  thereof;  and,  when  he  b  master  of  that  notion,  tlieu  let  hiik 
labour  to  make  your  way  out  of  those  briars  he  has  done  hb  part 
lo  bring  you  into ;  though  something  else  would  have  done  it  with- 
out him,  I  believe,  if  I  am  Jiot  mistaken  in  this,  no  more  than  I  am, 
that  thb  letter  is  much  too  long." 
The  Dean's  reply*  to  this  letter  was  written  a  few  days  after. 

^  HONOURED  MADAM,  Edmontofiy  Sept.  24,1669. 

••Just  now  I  received  your  Ladyship's  letter.  Since  my  last, 
and  not  before,  I  understand  the  great  averseness  of  the  parish  from 
Dr.  Homeck  r  so  that  if  my  bord  of  Bedford  had  liked  him,  I 
could  not  have  thought  it  fit,  knowing  how  necessary  it  is  to  the 
good  effect  of  a  man's  ministry,  that  he  do  not  lie  under  any  great 
prejudice  with  the  people.  The  two,  whom  the  Bishop  of  Chiches- 
ter +  hath  named,  are,  I  think,  ofthe  worthiest  ofthe  city  ministers, 
since  Mr.  Kidder  declines  it,  for  the  reason  given  by  the  Bishop ; 
and,  if  he  did  not,  could  not  have  it,  not  because  of  any  inconsist- 
ency in  the  preferments,  but  because  the  King,  having  so  many 
obligations  yet  to  answer,  cannot  at  the  same  time  give  two  such 
preferments  to  one  man.  For  the  two  persons  mentioned,  if  com- 
parison must  be  made  between  two  very  good  men,  I  will  tell  your 
Ladyship  ray  free  thonghts  of  them. 

*•  Mr.  Williams  is  really  one  of  the  best  men  I  know,  and  most 
unwearied  in  doing  good,  and  his  preaching  very  weighty  and  judi- 
cious. The  other  is  a  truly  pious  man,  and  of  a  winning  conversa- 
tion. He  preaches  well,  and  bath  much  the  more  plausible  deliver}*, 
and,  I  think,  a  stronger  voice.  Both  of  them  (which  1  had  almost 
forgot)  have  been  steady  in  all  changes  of  times.  This  is  the  plain 
truth ;  and  yet  I  must  not  conceal  one  particular  and  present  advan- 

•  Prom  a  copjr  in  the  possession  of  a  Ute  Bishop  of  Londoo.        t  Dr.  Patrick. 
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tage  on  Dr,  Freeman's  side.  On  Sunday  night  last  tlie  Kiilg  asked 
me  concerning  a  city.mintster,  whose  name  be  had  forgot ;  bnt  said 
he  had  a  very  kind  remembrance  of  him,  having  had  mnch  con-, 
versation  with  him,  when  his  A^i^esty  was  very  yonng  in  Holhmd, 
and  wondered  he  had  never  seen  htm  since  he  catne  into  England. 
I  could  not  imagine  who  he  should  be,  till  his  Majesty  told  me  he 
was  the  English  Ambassador's  chaplain  above  twenty  years  ago, 
mefining  Sir  William  Temple's.  Upon  that  I  knew  it  was  Dr.  Free- 
man. The  King  said,  that  was  his  name^  and  deshred  me  to  6nd 
him  out,  and  tell  him,  that  he  had  not  forgot  him,  but  remembered 
with  pleasure  the  acquaiotance  he  had  with  him  many  years  ago ; 
And  had  charged  me,  when  there  was  an  opportunity,  to  put  him  ia 
mind  of  him.  This  I  thought  both  great  goodness  in  the  King,  and 
modesty  in  Dr.  Freeman,  never  to  shew  himself  to  the  King  all  this 
while.  By  this  your  Ladyship  will  judge,  who  is  like  to  be  most 
acceptable  to  the  King,  whose  satisfaction  as  well  as  service  I  am 
obliged  to  regard,  especially  in  the  dbposal  of  his  own  preferments, 
though  Mr.  Williams  be  much  more  my  friend. 

^'  I  mentioned  Mr.  Johnson  again,  but  his  Majesty  put  on  other 
discourse;  and  my  Lord  Privy- Seal  told  me  yesterday  momkii^ 
that  the  King  thought  it  a  little  hafd  to  give  pensions  out  of  his 
purse»  instead  of  church-preferments;  and  tells  me,  Mr.  Johnson 
is  very  sharp  upon  me:  his  Lordship  called  it  railing;  but  it 
shall  not  move  me  in  the  least.  His  Lordship  asked  me,  whether 
it  would  not  be  well  to  move  the  King  tp  give  him  a  good  bishop- 
ric.in  Ireland,  there  being  several  void.  I  thought  it  very  well,  if 
it  would  be  acceptable.  His  Lordship  said,  that  was  all  one :  the 
offer  would  stop  .many  mouths  as  well  as  his ;  which  I  think  was 
.well  considered^ 

^<  I  will  say  no  more  of  myself,  but  only  thank  your  Ladyship  for 
your  good  advice,  which  I  have  always  a  great  disposition  to  follow, 
and  a  great  deal  of  reason,  being  assured  it  is  sincere  as  well  as 
wise.  The  King  hath  set  upon  me  again  with  greater  earnestness  of 
persuasion,  than  is  fit  for  one  that  may  command.  I  begged  as 
earnestly  to  be  considered  in  this  thing,  and  so  we  parted  upon 
good  termji.  I  hope  something  will*  happen  to  hinder  it.  I  put  it 
out  of  my  mind  as  much  as  I  can,  and  leave  it  to  the  good  pro* 
▼tdence  of  God  for  the  thing  to  find  its  own  issue.  To  that  I  com* 
iD^nd  you  and  your's,  and  am,  madam, 

<«  Youfs  by  all  possible  obligation, 

♦*  J.  TlLLOTSON." 
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**  If  Mr.  JohnfloB  tefiise  Uik  offer,  and  it  shooM  be  my  hard  for- 
toDe  not  to  be  able  to  get  oat  of  this  difficulty,  which  I  wiU,  if  it 
be  possible  to  do  it  wiUiout  proyocation,  I  know  one,  that  will  do 
more  for  Mr.  Johnson  than  was  desired  of  the  King;  but  still  as 
from  the  King,  for  any  thing  tliat  he  shall  know.  But  I  hope  some 
much  better  way  will  be  found ;  and  that  jthere  will  be  neither  oc-> 
casion  nor  opportunity  for  thb." 

The  Dean's  recommendation  in  this  letter  of  Dr.  Freeman  bad 
its  fiill  weight  in  procuring  him  the  rectory  of  Covent  Garden,  to 
which  he  was  instituted  December  28,  1689,*  bein^  remo?ed  thi. 
th«r  from  that  of  St.  Anne's,  Aldersgate,  to  which  he  bad  been  peer 
seated  in  Norember,  1670,  by  Dr.  Henchman,  bishop  of  London,  f 
He  bad  been  also  vicar  of  his  native  town  of  Olney,  in  Buckingbanw 
tbire,  and  was  preferred  to  the  deanery  of  Peterborough  about  Au- 
gust, 1691,  upon  the  advancement  of  Dr.  Kidder  to  the  bbhoprio 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  was  succeeded  in  that  deanery  at  his  deaths 
which  happened  October  14th,  1707,  at  the  age  of  sixty^three,  by 
Dr.  White  Kennet,  afterwaurds  bishop  of  Peterborough^  He  was 
a  nuin  of  great  pleasantry  in  conversation ;  but  his  performances 
in  the  pulpit  were  not  equally  admired ;  on  which  account  Dr. 
Garth  introdnced  him  in  the  fourth  canto  of  his  Dispensary,  under 
the  epithet  otmyiteri^us,  and  described  him  as  preaching  hisparisk 
into  a  lethargy. 

Mr.  Williams,  the  other  divine,  mentfonedby  the  Dean  as  a  friend 
highly  esteemed  by  bun,  was'  a  natire*  of  Northamptonshire,  and 
entered,  in  1651,  a  commoner  of  Magdalen  Hall,  .in  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  at  the  age  of  about  seventeen,  §  and  took  the  de« 
gree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  December  14th,  16&5,||  and  that  of  mas- 
ter, June  11th,  1658 ;ir  about  which  time  be  entered. into  holy  or« 
ders.  He  was  presented  to  the  rectory  oi  St  Mildred,  in- the  Poul- 
try, in  the  city  of  London,  in  September,  1678,**  and  to  the  pre^ 
bend  of  Rugmere,  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's,  in  September, 
1683.tt    After  the  Revolution  he  became  chaplain  to  King  Wil-' 

•  Neweimrt  Rapertoriom,  toL  i.  p.  J79.  t  Ibid.         t  Willis's  Survey. 

i  Wood.  Atben.  Oxon.  yoI.  ii.  col.  111^,  1120.        ||  FastOxon.  vol.  ii.  col.  108. 

f  Ibid.  col.  12J.  ••  Ncwoonrt  Repertorioin,  toI.  i.  p.  «08.     Mr.  Wood. 

AChcD.  OxoQ.  Tol.  ii.  ool.  11  fO,  any,  tbat  he  bad  been  before  this  niaisfer  of  St.  P^ 
tor's,  Pwd't  Wbirf,  tad  ricar  of  Wrotham,  ia  Kent.  Bat  we  fiad  by  Newooart,  vol. 
i*  P*  5t8,  that  this  was  aaothar  person  of  the  same  nime,  who  died  not  loof  before 
the  Rerolation.  ft  Newcoart,  toI.  i.  p.  908. 
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ilam  and  Queen  Mary,  and  was  preferred  to  a  prebend  of  Canter^ 
b»ry,  and  in  December,  1696,  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of  Chi*' 
Chester,  in  which  be  died  in  1709.  He  was  a  considerable  writer 
in  the  controversies  with  the  papists  and  dissenters,  and  preached 
the  lectures  founded  by  Mr.  Boyle,  his  sermons  on  that  occasion 
being  published  in  1695,  in  4to*  under  the  title  of  The  Characters 
of  Divine  Revelation. 

The  grounds  of  the  great  averseness  in  the  parish  of  Covent 
Garden  to  Dr.  Anthony  Homeck,  are  not  easy  to  be  assigned  at 
this  distance  of  time.  But  their  dislike  to  him  was  the  more  extra- 
ordinary, considering  his  prodigious  popularity  on  account  of  his 
reputation  for  piety,  and  his  pathetic  sermons,  his  church  at  the 
Savoy  being  crowded  by  auditors  from  the  most  remote  parts ; 
which  occasioned  Dean  Freeman  to  say,  that  Dr.  Horneck's,parish 
was  much  the  largest  in  town,  since  it  reached  from  Whitehall  to 
Whitechapel.     He  was  by  birth  a  German,  being, born  at  Bao- 
charach,  in  the  Lower  Palatinate,  in  1641,  and  was  educated  at 
Heidelbergh,  and  then  at  Leyden ;  and,  at  the  age  of  nineteen^ 
coming  over  to  England,  was  entered  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
December  24, 1663.  Two  years  after  he  became  tutor  to  the  Lord 
Torringtoni  son  to  George,  duke  of  Albemarle,  who  gave  him  the 
living  of  Doulton,  in  Devonshire,  and  procured  him  a  prebend  in 
the  church  of  Exeter  from  Bishop  Sparrow.  In  1671  he  was  chosen 
preacher  at  the  Savoy,  upon  which  he  resigned  his  living  in  Devon- 
sbure,  being  irreconcilable  to  pluralities  and  non-residence.*    The 
noble  femily  of  the  Russeb  having  a  great  regard  for  him.  Admiral 
Russel,  afterwards  Earl  of  Orford,  recommended  him  to  the  Queen 
for  preferment;  who,  by  the  advice  of  Dr.  TilloUon,  then  arch- 
bishop, promised  the  next  prebend  of  Westminster  that  should  fall; 
and  he  accordingly  was  presented^ to  it  in  1693,  by  her  Majesty,  to 
whom  he  was  introduced  by  the  Archbishop,  being  now  restored  to 
his  Grace's  good  opinion,  from  the  prejudices  which  had  been 
raised  against  him«t    He  and  Dr.  Beveridge  had  the  chief  direc- 
tions of  the  religious  societies,  which  began  to  be  formed  in  the 
rdgn  of  King  James  IL    He  died  of  the  stone,  at  his  house  near 
Westminster  Abbey,  Jan.  31, 1694,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
Mr.  Nelson  being  at  Paris,  after  having  attended  his  lady  to  Aix, 
in  Provence,  for  the  recovery  of  her  health,  the  Dean  wrote  from 
Edmonton  a  letter  to  him  on  the  15th  of  October^  1689,  in  answer 

•  Life  of  Anthony  Hotneck,  D.D.  by  Riobard,  lord  biibop  of  BaUi  and  WeUi» 
p.  5-^.  Bdil.  London;  1698.  t  Ibid.  p.  17—21. 
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to  one  from  tbat  geotleman,  of  the  30th  of  July.  In  thts  Jetter  he 
gives  an  account  of  the  disposal  of  the  churcli-preferments  in  the 
manner  mentioned  in  his  letter  to  Lady  Russel,  of  September  the 
19tfa,  with  this  addition,  that  Mr.  Kidder  and  Mr.  Freeman  had 
by  his  interest  been  created  doctors  of  divinity  at  Cambridge',  While 
the  King  was  there  in  the  beginning  of  October ;  and  that  Dr.. 
More  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom,  and 
Dr.  CKlbert  Ironside  promoted  to  the  see  of  Bristol.  The  latter, 
who  was  die  son  of  a  bishop  of  Bristol  of  both  his  names,  had  been 
educated  in  Wadham  College,  in  Oxford,  while  Dr.  Wilkins,  whom 
he  then  highly  admired  for  his  great  abilities,  was  warden  Cff  it ; 
an  office  which  he  afterwards  ^lled  himself  upon  the  promotion  of 
Dr.  Blandford  to  the  bishopric  of  Oxford^  in  1665.  His  dislike  of 
the  proceedings  of  Bishop  Fell,  dean  of  Christ  Church,  which  he 
thought  somewhat  arbitrary  *  prevented  him  from  accepting  the 
office  of  vice-chancellor  of  the  university,  till  after  the  death  of 
tbat  prelate  in  July,  1686;  but,  in  the  years  1687  and  1688,  he  un- 
dertook and  discharged  it  with  all  the  firmness  and  res<dntion  re- 
qdisite,  at  a  time  wben  the  rights  of  the  university,  and  the  safety  ^ 
of  tbe  protestant  religion,  were  in  immediate  danger.  And  it  was 
by  bis  address  and  management,  that  upon  the  earliest  notice  pos- 
sible of  the  death  of  James,  the  first  duke'of  Ormond,  at  Kingston 
Hall,  in  Dorsetshnre,  on  the  21st  of  July,  1688,  in  the  evening,  the 
university  proceeded  to  the  election  of  hb  grandson,  the  late  Dnke 
of  Ormond,  for  their  chancellor,  on  the  23d,  in  the  morning;  by 
which  means  they  anticipated  the  King's  mandate  in  favour  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Jeffries. 

)  In  the  former  part  of  this  year,  1680,  the  Dean  and  his  friend. 
Dr.  Sharp,  dean  of  Canterbury,  were  involved  in  a  business,  which 
took  up  no  small  share  of  their  time.  It  was  a  trust,  in  which  they 
were  engaged  by  the  wiU  of  Robert  Aske,  Esq.  alderman  of  Lon- 
doti,  and  founder  of  the  magnificent  hospital  at  Hoxton,  near  that 
city,  for  maintaining  twenty  poor  men  of  the  company  of  Haber- 
dashers, of  which  ^e  was  a  member,  and  twenty  boys  with  a  pro- 
per education.  He,  dying,  and  leaving  considerable  effects,  had 
made  them  joint  executors  of  his  will,  and  the  Haberdashers'  Conn 
pany  his  heirs ;  and,  among  other  legacies,  had  left  each  of  the 
executors  200/.  and  400/.  to  twenty  such  poor  clergymen  as  they 
should  nominate.  The  executors  were  so  prudent,  as  to  let  the 
agents  of  the  Company,  whose  concern  in  this  matter  was  the 
*  Wood.  Alben.  Oxou.  vol.  U.  ool.  1184.  See  likewise  col.  1170. 
VOL.   I.  Q 
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grtti$e9t,  Jiave  the  custody  of  all  the  ready  money  and  boodi»  whieh 
were  foimd  beloDging  to  the  deceased ;  or,  at  leasts  they  were  fmt 
iotp  some  common  hand  trusted  by  both  parties  till  the  wiU  was 
eonpletely  executed :  nor  was  there  any  thing  transacted  relating 
to  this  tmst  from  the  time  that  the  will  was  opened,  till  that  of  the 
surrendering  all  their  concerns  into  the  hands  of  the  Company,  bat 
m  the  presence,  and  with  the  adnee  and  consent  of  the  dqraties 
of  the  Company,  particularly  Sir  Thomas  Vernon  and  Mr.  Mould, 
which  latter  kept  the  accounts  of  all  things  done  in  this  afiair. 
Tfab  caution  of  their's-  proved  afterwards  of  great  importance  to 
them,  by  enabling^them  to  give  fiill  satisfaction  to  some,  who  had 
suspected,  upon  &lse  suggestions  made  to  them,  that  the  executors 
had  disposed  of  some  of  the  Alderman'^  ^ects,  before  they  de« 
livered  in  the  schedule  to  the  Company.  And  this  ^nspicion  being 
raised  at  a  time  when  they  were  both  metropolitans,  would  have 
been  something  more  than  a  blot  upon  their  private  characters, 
had  they  not  had  sufficient  evidences  to  recur  to,  of  their  great 
eare  and  honesty  in  the  management  of  their  trust,* 

The  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  among  other  subjects  of  hb  sermons  be^ 
fore  their  Majesties  in  his  course,  took  one  upon  a  point  of  a  very 
ddteate  nature,  before  the  Queen,  on  the  7th  of  March,  16f}«  It 
was  upon  Matthew  xxv.  40,  concerning  the  "  eternity  of  hell  tor. 
roents,^  which  he  soon  after  printed.  This  sermon  gave  occasion 
to  a  new  clamour  against  him,  as  if  he  had  absolutely  denied  the 
doctrine  itself;  and  a  groundless  and  abmird  story  has  been  handed 
down  amongst  the  noiyuring  party,  that  it  was  writlen  by  way  of 
consolation  to  the  Queen,  then  under  the  horrors  of  despair  on  ac« 
count  of  her  behaviour  to  her  father.  Dr.  Hiokesf  disdiai^;es  all 
tiie  venom  of  his  pen  against  thb  '<  wretched  sermon,"  as  he  styles 
it,  calling  out  upon  the  convocation  to  censure  it,  repvesenting  it 
as  a  matter  of  triumph  to  atheists,  deists,  and  Sociniaas ;  and  sug. 
gesting,  that  the  reasoning  of  it  was  borrowed  from  a  manoscript 
disconrse  upon  the  same  sulOect,  still  extant,  which  Dr.  Hickea 
owns  he  had  never  seen,  written  "  by  an  old  sceptic  of  Norwich." 
By  this  description  he  meant  Mr.  John  Whitefoot,  who,  while  rec« 
tor  of  ifingham,  in  M<»^folk,  preached  and  published  the  ftumnil 
sennon  upon  the  death  of  ttmt  kained  and  venerable  prelate.  Dr. 

*  Extract  of  the  MS.  life  of  Dr.  John  Sharp,  arcbbUhop  of  York,  by  hit  son  Dr. 
Iliomas  Sharp,  archdeacon  of  Northumberland,  commanicated  bj  him  to  me  in  hit 
letter  of  Norember  7,  1751. 

t  Some  PiKovies,  p.  44— 47. 
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l0iepli  HaH,  bishop  of  Norwidi,  on  tbeath  of  September,  1666,  kt 
the  eigbf^-^ecottd  year  of  his  age,  and  was  afterwanlf  recitor  of  St; 
Peter's,  of  Mancroft,  in  Norwich. 

This  sennott  of  the  Dean,  whieh  Ims  been  so  elaborately  defended 
by  Mobs,  le  Ckre,  in  his  Bibliotheqae  Choisie,*  !in  17669  indneed 
Mr.  Mm  KettleweU,  one  of  the  most  pious  and  moderate  of  the 
noi^nrors,  who  had  been formerly  fettow  of  lincotn  College,  in  Ok- 
ford,  and  was  vicar  of  CdeshiU,  in  Warwickshire,  till  the  Reyohb. 
tiofi,  to  make  sooie  adilitions  to  his  FnK^tical  Belierer«  first  pahb* 
Kshed  in  1688,  upon  Ihe  first  and  kst  artide  of  the  ereed;  tbe«Be 
eoBceming  the  proportion  between  sin  and  panishment;  aad  the 
other  with  relatiott  to  the  diqwnsoig  power  in  Qod  as  lo  puawh- 
ments.t  Dr.  Whitby,  likewise,  in  the  second  ?olome  of  his  PanH 
phrase  aad  Commentary  on  the  New  Testameot,  first  published  in 
1900,  and  reprinted  in  1766,  inserted  an  Appendix  to  the  firH 
chapter  of  the  Second  Epistle  ef  St.  Paul  to  the  Thessalomans,  to 
shew,  that  Ihe  endless  misertes  and  tonnettts  of  the  wicked  are  well 
consistent  both  mtisk  the  justice  and  the  goodness  of  Qod ;  in 
whi^  he  endeaToors  to  confote  some  of  the  Dean's  arguments  csa 
Jtbat  sttl^t,  whom  he  describes  by  the  epithets  ^  a  "  great,  leam* 
\d,  and  excellent  person."  And  the  main  reasonings  of  that  sermon 
were  chrectly  attacked  in  1706>  in  one  preached  beiore  die  uatver- 
stty  of  Oxford,  and  published  by  Mr.  (aftemnnis  Dr.)  WilUaw 
Loplon,  who,  after  having  been  fellow  of  the  same  college  with  Ifr* 
KoA^welU  and  curate  to  ^hop  BoH,  was  called  to  London*  to 
<meof  the  most  eminent  iecturea  there,  at  StJDunstmi's  in  the  Wes^ 
then  dmsen  preacher  at  Linooln's  Inn,  and  at  bat  presented  to«a 
prebend  of  Durham,  by  Bi^bop  Crew,  whom  he  has  highly  oom- 
iriimented  in  a  seiimQn  on  Pravttrhs  iii.  16,  conoetning  ^*  the  Item* 
poral  advantages  of  religion,''  pneached  befinre  his  Lordship  on  the 
fiftieth  anniyersary  of  his  consecration^  by  applying  to  him  the  doc- 
trine of  hb  text  In  his  sermon  against  the  Arshbishop's  disconrs^ 
he d^enbes  k  as  ''  too  weUka^wn,"!  ^od  a  plam  instance,  dmt 
«  even  the 'geeatest  men  have  their  iatenrals  of  mlMpprehension 
nnd  mistake/'  though  he  owns  his  Grace^s  **  extraordinary  personal 
accomplishiaents.^  This  sermon  was  reprinted,  iMt  several  others 
of  Dr.  Lupton's,  after  his  death,  at  TUnbiidge  Wells,  on  tiie  14tb 
of  December,  1796,  and  will  enaUe  the  public  to  ju^  of  theni» 
separately  .ftmn  the  advantage  which  they  received  ^nom  the  so- 

*  Tbn.  vii.  art.  6.  p.  «9S,  et  seq.  t  life  of  Mr.  Katlkwell^  p.  163. 
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temnity  of  his  pronunciation  and  appearance,  how  far  they  deserved 
the  encomianf  given  them  by  Mr.  Nelson,*  (who  seems  nponthitf 
occasion  to  have  forgot  those  of  hb  friend.  Dr.  Tillotson)  of  their 
being  '*  a  fit  model  for  the  preachers  of  the  rising  generation.''  Dr. 
Lupton  himself  was  less  persuaded  of  the  perfection  of  his  own  dis* 
courses ;  for,  I  am  well  inibrmed,  that  he  desired,  in  his  last  ill* 
ness,  that  they  might  not  be  published,  acknowledging  that  he  was. 
not  that  great  man,  which  the  world  had  been  so  favourable  as 
to  mistake  him  to  be.  And,  indeed,  he  had  in  some  measure  un- 
deceived the  judicious  in  his  life-time,  by  his  sermons  at  Lady 
Moyer's  Lecture  at.  St  Paul's,  which  were  thought  by  his  friends 
and  superiors  so  little  equal  to  the  subject,  and  his  own  character, 
that  he  was  dissuaded  from  the  publication  of  them. 

The  dispute  upon  this  important  question  was  revived  by  Mr. 
Whiston,  in  1740,  in  a  tract  reprinted  in  1752,  and  intitled,  "  The 
Eternity  of  Hell  Torments  inquired  into,  with  a  Refutation  of  the 
common  Opinion  concerning  them  from  Scripture  and  Raison  i^ 
the  main  position  of  which  he  had  laid  down  in  a  discourse  written 
afbout  September,  1707,  and  printed  in  his  Sermons  and  Essays^t 
in  1709*  Mr.  Whiston's  tract  was  answered  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.) 
Wm.  Dodwell,  rector  of  Sbottesbrook,  in  Berkshire,  in  two  sermons 
preached  before  the  university  of  Oxford,  in  March,  1741,  and  print*  . 
ed  there  in  8vo.  in  1748 ;  in  the  preface  to  which  he  affirms,  that  the 
article  of  the  eternity  of  future  punishment  **  is  so  fundamental  a 
part  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  so  intimately  united  with  its  most 
essential  doctrines,  and  is  in  itself  the  strongest  enforcement  of 
its  practical  duties,  that  it  is  scarce  possible  to  attack  it  in  a  more 
vital  branch,  or  more  to  lessen  the  influence  of  this  great  and  gra- 
cious scheme  for  th^  reformation  of  mankind,  than  by  weakening 
the  sanctions  with  which  the  Divine  Lawgiver  has  supported  it." 

Episcopius,  the  most  justly  celebrated  writer  among  the  Arme« 
ntans,  hb  Institutiones  Theologicee,  and  other  writings,  having  con- 
tributed very  much  to  the  forming  of  some  of  the  greatest  divines 
of  our  country  in  the  last  age,  and  in  particular  Archbishop  Tillot- 
son himself,  has,  in  his  answer  to  the  sixty-second  question.  Be 
tttemitate  pmnarum  infemi,t  treated  that  subject  in  the  same  man- 
ner with  his  Grace.  But  whoever  is  curious  to  see  it  thoroughly 
discussed,  may  consult  the  several  autliors  cited  by  the  learned  Dr. 
lUhnund  Law,  archdeacon  of  Carlisle,  in  his  notes  upon  his  trans- 

•  Life  of  Bidio|»  B«U,  p.  491.  t  P.  «J0,  nu 
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latMMi  of  Afcb^Uhop  Kiog's  Latin  cUsooorae,  "  conoemiBg  tlie  ori* 
j^B  of  evil.'' 

Upon  the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament  on  the  20th  of  March, 
l^i,  their  Majesties  having  appointed  a  last,  on  the  16th  of  April 
^llowiag»  to  implore  the  Divine  favour  and  blessing  on  their  forces 
and  preparations  by  sea  and  land,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the 
King's  person,  who  was  then  detemuned  to  haaard  it  in*  Ireland, 
against  King  James,  though  supported  by  a  body  of  French  troops, 
as  well  as  the  whole  strength  of  the  papbts  in  that  kingdom,  the 
Pean  was  desired  by  the  Honse  of  Commons  to  preach  before 
them  on  that  occasion*  His  sermon  was  upon  Eccles.  ix.  11,  to- 
shew,  that  *'  success  is  not  always  answerable  to  the  probability  of 
second  causes."  And,  on  another  fast,  on  the  18th  of  June,  1690, 
he  preached  before  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  *  London,  on 
Jerem.  vi,  8,  pointing  out  the  *'  way  to  prevent  the  rain  of  a  sinful 
people,"  This  sermon  he  likewise  published,  wi&  a  dedication  to 
Sir  Thomas  Pilkington,  |hen  lord  mayor,  in  which  he  expressed 
his  wishes,  that  it  might  have  the  good  effect  intended  by  him,  for 
the  reformatioif  of  manners,  and  reconciliation  of  the  unhappy  dif- 
ferences of  that  time ;  the  latter  of  which  topics  he  insists  on  with 
great  force  and  pathos,  complaining,  that  the  unhappy  and  odious 
names  and  distinctions  of  parties,  whkl^  Imd  been  laid  aside  during 
their  common  da^gery  were  immediately  after  tkeir  deliverance  by 
the  Revolution  revived  with  greater  heats  and  animosities,  if  possi^ 
hie,  th^  before.  Nor  were  Jthese  two  his  only  fast-semons  daring 
that  year;  for  he  preached  a  third  before  the  Queen,  at  Whitehall, 
on  the  IQth  of  September,  1090,  upon  Zech.  vii.  5,  ^*  hdw  to  keep 
a  iruly  religious  fast."  In.  this  discourse  he  takes  occasion  to  men- 
tion ^'  the  late  wonderful  deliverance  under  the  conduct  and  valour 
of  one  of  the  best  and  iHravest  of  princes,''  whom  he  styles  <^  the 
great  bene&ctor,  not  only  to  these  nations,  but  even  to  all  Europe, 
in  asserting  and  maintaining  their  liberties  against  the  insolent  pride 
and  unjust  encroachments  of  one  of  the  greatest  oppressors  the 
world  had  known  for  many  ages ;"  to  whom  he  beautifully  applies 
the  description  of  the,  leviathan  in  Job.  He  proposes  likewise  to 
tl9e  whole  court  the  pattern  set  them  by  the  Queen,  **  of  a  decent 
ai|d  nnafiected  devotion,  of  a  most  serious  aiki  steady  attention, 
without  wandering,  without  diversion,  and  without  drowsiness. 
Sfich  an  example,"  adds  he,  ^'  as  1  cannot  but  hope  will  in  a  short 
time  gain  upon  us  all,  and  by  a  more  gentle  and  silent  reproof  wii^ 
us  to  the  imitation  of  il;.'' 
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The  sec  of  CaiileilMiry  beconriog  vacant  by  the  depmafiM  o^ 
Archbishop  Sancroft  on  the  1st  of  February,  16|f ,  the  Kinj^  contu 
noedy  fcr  set eral  iBOnthsafter,  his  inportmnties  to  the  Dean  lor  his 
acceptiiBce  of  it ;  which  he  styi  endeavowed  to  avoid.  In  this  sitna-^ 
tion  he  wrote  the  fbUowisg  letter  to  Lady  Kossel,  which  begins  with 
a  conddence  npon  the  loss  of  two  of  her  near  rdations,  her  sister, 
the  Countess  of  Montague,  and  her  nephew,  Wriothesly  Baptist, 
eari  of  Gainsborough,  who  died  on  the  21st  of  September,  that 
year;  the  former  of  whom  her  Ladyship,  in  a  letter  to  Bishop 
Burnet,  on  the  16th  of  October,  describes  as  **  so  amiable  a  crea* 
ture/'  that  she  deserved  **  to  be  remembered  by  aft  diose  who 
knew  her:^  and  the  latter  **  as  a  just,  sincere  man." 

**  ^  HOFOUitSD  MADAM,  ^  EdmotUomf  Oct.  9, 1#90« 

**  Since  I  had  the  honour  of  your  letter,  I  was  tempted  to  have 
troubled  yon  with  one  of  mine  upon  the  sad  occasion  of  your  late 
great  loss  of  two  so  near  relations,  and  so  near  together.  But  I 
considered,  why  should  I  pretend  to  be  able  either  to  instruct  or 
comfort  my  Lady  Russel,  who  hath  borne  things  much  more  grie- 
vous with  so  exemplary  a  meekness  and  submission  to  the  will  of 
Ood,  and  knows,  as  well  as  I  can  tell  her,  that  there  is  no  remedy 
In  these  cases  but  patience,  nor  any  comlbrt  hut  in  the  hopes  of 
the  happy  meeting  of  our  deceased  iHends  in  a  better  Hfe,  in  #hich 
f^ROwahd  tears  shall  have  no  more  ]^ace  to  aU  etemrty. 

**  And  now  I  crave  leave  to  impart  something  of  my  own  trouble 
to  your  Ladyshqi* 

*'  On  Sunday  kst  the  King  commanded  me  to  wait  upon  him  the 
.  next  morning  at  Kensington.  I  did  so,  and  inetwith  what  I  feared. 
His  Mtjesty  renewed  his  former  gracious  offer  in  so  pressing  a 
Manner,  and  with  so  much  kindiiess,  that  I  hardly  knew  how  to 
resist  it  I  made  the  best  acknowledgments  I  could  of  his  unde- 
ierved  grace  and  favour  to  me,  and  begged  of  him  to  consider  ad 
the  consequences  of  this  matter,  being  well  assured,  that  all  that 
itorm,  which  was  raised  in  convocation  the  last  year  by  those 
who  will  be  the  church  of  England,  was  upon  my  account;  and 
that  the  Bbhop  of  L  was  at  the  bottom  of  it,  out  of  a  jealousy 
that  I  naght  be  a  hindrance  to  him  in  attaining  what  he  desires, 
and  what,  I  call  God  to  witness,  I  would  not  have.  And  I  told 
Us  hfagesty,  thnt  I  was  still  afindd^  that  his  kindness  to  roe  wouM 

*  FkWB  ft  copy  in  Um  poMMUon  of  ■  late  bishop  of  Londoti. 
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he  gretdj  to  Im  pMr^ie^  eflp^klly  if  he  eMriacI  it  0e  lar,  as  he 
was  then  pleased  to  sptttk.  For  I  plaiiil  j  urn  they  eoaki  sot  hear- 
it;  wad  that' the  effeete  of  envy  and  ill- will  towards  me  would 
tvmiBale  vpoo  him.  To  whi<A  be  rq>lied9  that  if  the  thing  were 
onoedone,  mad  they  saw  no  remedy,  they  would  give  over,  and 
tiraik  of  making  the  best  of  it :  and  therefore  he  must  deeire  me  to 
tlrink  seriously  of  it ;  with  other  expressiona  not  fit  for  me  to  re- 
peat. To  all  which  I  answered,  thai,  m  obedience  to  hift  Miyesty's- 
cemmandsy  I  would  eeaaider  of  it  again,  though  I  was  aivaid  I  had' 
already  tbonglit  more  of  it  than  had  ckne  me  good,  and  must  break 
through  one  of  the  greatest  resolutions  ofay  life,  and  sacrifice  at 
once  all  the  ease  and  contentment  of  k;  wli^b  yet  I  would  force 
myself  to  4o,  were  I  realty  conyineed,  that  I  was  in  any  measure 
capable  of  doing  his  M lyesty  and  the  pabfic  that  service,  which  he 
was  i^eased  t*  think  I  was.  He  smiled,  and  said,  *  you  talk  of 
trouble ;  I  believe  you  wiH  have  much  moreease  b  it,  than  in  the 
condition  in  whicb  yon  now  are.'  lUidung  not  fit  to  say  more, 
I  humbly  took  leave. 

^  And  now,  madam,  whatshaH  I  dol  my  thoughts  were  never  at 
such  a  plunge.  I  know  not  how  to  bring  my  mind  to  it ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  though  the  comparison  is  v«ary  unequal,  when  I  remem- 
ber how  I  saw  the  King  aflfected  in  the  case  of  my  Lord  of  Shrews- 
bury, I  find  myself  in  great  strait,  and  would  not  for  all  the  world 
give  him  the  like  tronble.  I  pray  God  to  direct  me  to  that,  which 
he  sees  and  knows  to  be  best,  for  1 4now  not  what  to  do.  f  hope 
I  shaH  have  your  prayers^  and  would  be  gfaid  of  your  advice,  if  the- 
King  would  spare  me  so  long.  I  pray  God  to  preserve  you  and' 
your^ 

"  I  am,  honoured  madam,  ^c. 

"Jo.   TULOTSON." 

To  this  letter  her  Ladyship  returned  an  answer,  a  few  days  afiter, 
in  these  terms : 

**  The  time  seems  to  be  come,  that  you  must  put  anew  in  prac- 
tice that  submbsion  you  have  so  powerfully  both  tried  yourself, 
and  instruded  others  to.  I  see  no  place  to  escape  it.  You  must- 
take  up  the  cross,  aad  bear  it.  I  faithfully  believe  it  has  the  figure 
of  a  very  heavy  one  to  you,  though  not  from  the  cares  of  it.  The^ 
King  guesses  right ;  you  toil  more  now.  But  this  work  is  of  your 
own  choosing :  and  the  dignity  of  the  other  is  what  you  have  bent 
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yonr  mbd  Bgamnt,  and  the  ttrong  resolve  of  your  lUe  bas  been  la 
avoid*    Had  this  even  proceeded  to  a  vow,  it  is,  I^  think,  like  the 
virgins  of  old,  to  be  dissolved  by  the  fother  of  your  country.  Again, 
though  contemplation,  and  a  few  friends  well  chosen,  would  be  your 
grateful  choice ;  yet,  if  charity,  obedience,  and  necessity  call  yoa 
into  the  world,  and  where  enemies  encoippass  round  about,  must 
not  you  accept  it  1  and  each  of  these,  in  my  apprehension,  deter-^ 
mine  you  so  to  do.    In  short,  it  will  be  a  noble  sacrifice  you  will 
make ;  and  I  am  confident  you  will  find,  as  a  reward,  kind  and 
tender  supports,  if  you  do  take  the  burden  upon  you.    There  is, 
as  it  were,  a  commanding  Providence  in  the  manner  of  it.    Perhaps 
I  do  as  sincerely  wish  your  thoughts  at  ease  as  any  friend  you 
have.    But  I  think  you  may  purchase  that  too  dear:  and  if  you 
should  come  to  think  so  too,  they  would  then  be  as  restless  as  be- 
fore.    Sir,  I  believe  you  would  be  as  much  a  common  good  as  you 
can.    Consider,  how  few  of  ability  aud  integrity  this  age  produces. 
Pray  do  not  turn  this  matter  too  much  in  your  head.     When  one 
has  once  turned  it  every  way,  you  know  that  more  does  perplex  ; 
and  one  never  sees  the  better  for  it.      Be  not  stiff,  if  it  be  slill 
urged  to  you.  Conform  to  the  Divine  will,  which  has  set  it  so  strong- 
ly into  the  other's  mind ;  and  be  content  to  endure.    It  is  God 
calls  you  to  it.     I  believe  it  was  wisely  said,  that  when  there  is  no 
remedy,  they  will  give  over,  and  make  the  best  of  it.     And  so,  I 
hope,  no  ill  will  terminate  on  the  King,  and  they  will  hiy  up  their 
arrows,   when  they  perceive  they  will  be  shot  in  vain  at  him  or 
you,  upon  whom  no  reflection,  that  I  can  think  of,  can  be  made, 
that  is  ingenuous ;  and  what  is  pure  malice,  you  are  above  being 
affected  with.    I  wish,  for  many  reasons,  my  prayers  were .  more 
worthy  ;  but,  such  as  they  are,  I  offer  them  with  a  sincere  seal  to 
the  throne  of  grace  fox  you  in  this  strait,  that  you  may  be  led  out 
of  it,  as  shall  best  serve  the  great  end  and  design  of  God's  glory< 

Thu  letter  contributed  not  a  little  to  determine  him  at  last  to 
acquiesce  in  the  King's  pleasure,  if  his  Msyesty  should  still  press 
him,  who  now  insisted  upon  a  peremptory  answer.    The  result  of 
this  afiair  is  mentioned  at  large  in  his  letter  to  Lady  Russel.* 

<<  HOMOURBD  MADAM,  ''  October  26, 1090. 

*'  t  AM  obliged  to  your  Ladyship  beyond  all  expression,  for  taking 
my  case  so  seriously  into  your  consideration,  and  giving  me  your 

*  Ftom  m  cop  J  in  short  band,  in  hb  coamoB-plaoe  book . 
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■Hilure  tiMNigiils  upmk  it.  Nothlog  ever  came  more  seasonably  to 
me  tiian  your  letter,  whleb  I  received  on  Wednesday  se'nnigfat,  the 
very  night  before  I  was  to  have  given  my  final  answer  to  the  King 
the  next  morning.  I  thank  yoo  for  it.  Itlielped  very  much  to  settle 
and  determine  my  wavering  mind.  I  weighed  all  you  wrote,  both 
your  advice  and  your  arguments,  having  not  only  an  assurance  of 
your  true  friendship  and  good  wilt  for  me,  but  a  very  great  regard 
and  deference  for  your  judgment  and  opinion.  I  cannot  but  own  the 
weight  of  that  consideration,  which  you  are  pleased  to  urge  me 
withal ;  I  mean  the  visible  marks  of  a  more  than  ordinary  provi- 
dence of  God  in  this  thing;  that  the  King,  who  likes  not  either  to 
importune,  or  to  be  denied,  should,  after  so  obstinate  a  declining 
of  the  thing  on  my  part,  still  persist  to  press  it  upon  me  with  so 
much  kindness,  and  with  that  earnestness  of  persuasion,  which  it 
does  not  becoaoe  me  to  mention.  I  wish  I  could  think  the  King 
had  a  superior  direction  in  this,  as  I  verity  believe  he  hath  had  in 
some  things  of  much  greater  importance. 

**  The  next  morning  I  went  to  Kensington  full  of  fear,  but  yet 
determined  what  was  fit  for  me  to  do.  I  met  the  King  coming  out 
of  bis  closet,  and  asking  if  his  coach  was  ready.  He  took  me  aside, 
and  I  told  him,  that  in  obedience  to  his  Majesty's  command  1  had 
considered  of  the  thing  as  well  as  I  could,  and  came  to  give  him  an 
answer.  I  perceived  his  Majesty  was  going  out,  and  therefore  dc 
sired  him  to  appoint  me  aaotlKr  time,  which  he  did  on  the  Satur- 
day morning  affer. 

**  Then  I  came  again,  and  he  took  me  into  his  closet,  where  I 
told  him,  that  I  could  not  but  have  a  deep  sense  of  his  Majesty's 
great  grace  and  fiivour  to  me,  not  only  to  offer  me  the  best  thing 
be  had  to  give,  but  to  press  it  earnestly  upon  me.  I  said  I 
would  not  presume  to  argue  the  matter  any  furtlier,  but  I  hoped  he 
would  give  me  leave  to  be  still  his  humble  and  earnest  petitioner 
to  spare  me  in  that  thing.  He  answered,  he  would  do  so,  rf  he 
could,  but  he  knew  not  what  to  do,  if  I  refused  it  Upon  that 
1  told  him,  that  I  tendered  my  life  to  him,  and  did  humbly  devote 
(it)  to  be  disposed  of  as  he  thought  fit.  He  was  graciously  pleased 
to  say,  it  was  the  best  news  had  come  to  him  this  great  while.  I 
did  not  kneel  down  to  kiss  his  hand,  for  without  that  I  doubt  I  am 
V>o  sure  of  it ;  but  requested  of  him,  thut  he  woukl  defer  the  de- 
ckcation  of  it,  and  let  it  be  a  secret  for  some  time.  He  said  he 
thought  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  defer  it  till  the  parliament  was 
Mp*    1  begged  fiurtber  of  him,  that  he  wooki  not  make  me  a  wedge 
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W  drive  otti  file  preieat  archbishop :  that  mm%  tuBe  htiMre  1  mm 
noBuoitedy  his  Miyesty  would  be  pleased  todedasehieottiieil,  tb«t 
since  his  lenity  had  not  had  any  better  effect^  he  wonld  wait  no 
more,  but  would  dispose  of  their  places.  This  I  told  him  I  huoibly 
desired,  that  I  migfaft  not  be  thoog^t  to  do  any  thmg  harsh  or  winch 
Blight  reflect  upon  me,  for  now  that  his  Majesty  had  thought  fit  to 
advance  me  to  thift  station,  my  reputation  was  become  his  interest. 
He  said  he  was  sensible  of  it,  and  thought  it  reasooabfe  to  do  a» 
I  desired. 

'*  I  craved  leave  of  liim  to  mention  one  thing  more,  which  in  jte- 
tiee  to  my  fiunily,  especially  my  «wi£e,  I  ought  to  do,  that  1  should 
be  more  than  undone  by  the  great  and  necessary  charge  of  co^^ing 
into  this  place,  and  must  th^efore  be  an  humble  petitionef  to  his 
Migesty,  that  if  it  should  please  God  to  take  me  out  of  the  worid, 
that  I  must  unavoidably  leave  my  wtfe  a  beggar,  he  would  not  suf* 
fer  her  to  be  so;  and  that  he  would  graciously  be  pleased  to  consi. 
der,  that  a  widow  of  an  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (which  would 
be  an  odd  figure  in  England)  could  not  decently  be  supported  by 
so  little,  as  would  have  contented  her  very  well,  if  I  had  died  a 
dean.  To  this  he  gave  a  very  gracious  answer, '  I  proBuse  you  to 
take  care  of  her.' 

**  Just  as  I  had  finished  the  last  sentence,  another  very  kind  let* 
ter  from  your  Ladyship  vras  brought  to  me,  wherein  I  find  your 
tender  concern  for  me,  which  I  can  never  suflicieatly  acknowledge. 
But  you  say,  the  die  is  now  cast,  and  I  must  now  make  the  best  I 
can  of  what  I  lately  thought  was  the  worst  that  could  have  hap- 
pened to  me.  I  thank  God  I  am  more  cheerful  than  I  expected, 
and  comfort  myself  as  I  can  with  this  hope,  that  the  providence  of 
God,  to  which  I  haVe  submitted  my  own  will  in  this  matter,  wiU 
graciously  assist  me  to  dbcharge  in  some  measure  the  duty  he  hath 
called  me  to. 

'*  I  did  not  acquaint  my  good  friend,  who  wrote  to  you^  with  all 
that  bad  passed,  because  it  was  intended  to  be  a  secret,  which  I  am 
sure  is  safe  in  your  hands.  I  only  told  him,  that  his  Miyesty  did 
not  intend  as  yet  to  dispose  of  this  place ;  but  when  he  did  i^  i 
was  afraid  it  would  be  hard  for  me  to  escape. 

**  The  King,  I  believe,  has  only  acquainted  the  Queen  wA  it, 
who,  as  she  came  out  of  the  closet  on  Sunday  last,  commanded  me 
to  wait  upon  her  after  dinatf  ,  which  I  did ;  and  after  she  had  dis* 
coursed  about  another  business  (which  was  to  desire  my  opinioB  of 
a  treatise  sent  her  in  4BiBMffriytottt  of  HoHaBdj  tendiBf  to  there* 
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cotocilhtkin  of  {Mt  dUfereiioes  in  Bngluid)  $ht  UM  me,  tint  the 
King  Imd  with  great  joy  acquainted  bor  with  a  secret  ooDceming 
me,  whereof  she  was  no  less  gkd ;  using  many  gracious  expres* 
sions,  and  confirming  his  Majesty's  promises  concerning  mywUe. 

**  But  I  am  sensihle  this  is  an  intolerable  letter,  eqveciiriQy  con« 
ceming  one's  self. 

**  I  had  almost  forgot  to  mention  Mr.  Vau^n's*  business.  As 
soon  as  he  brought  your  Ladyship's  lettei^  hidier  to  me,  I  wrote 
immediately  to  Whitehall,  and  got  the  business  stopped.  The  Bi- 
shop of  St.  David's  had  written  up  far  some  minister  of  a  great 
town,  but  a  small  living  in  that  diocese,  that  it  might  be  bestowed 
on  him,  for  his  pains  in  that  great  town.  The  pretence  is  iaur,  but 
if  the  minister  is  no  better  a  man  than  the  Bbhop,  I  am  sure  he  is 
not  worthy  of  it. 

^  I  have  been  twice  to  wait  upon  my  Lord  Nottingham  about  it, 
but  missed  of  him.  When  I  have  inquired  farther  into  it,  if  the 
thing  be  fit  to  be  done,  I  will  do  my  best  for  Mr.  Vaughan.  And 
I  beg  of  your  Ladyship  to  make  no  dfficidty  of  commanding  my 
poor  service  upon  any  occasion,  for  I  am  always  truly  glad  of  the 
opportunity. 

**  I  cannot  forbear  to  repeat  my  humble  Aanfcs  lor  your  great 
concernment  for  me  in  this  afiair. 

^  That  God  would  multiply  his  best  blessings  upon  your  Lady- 
ship and  your  children,  and  make  them  great  blessings  and  com. 
fbrts  to  you,  is  the  daily  prayer  of, 

"  Madam,  your  most  obliged  and  most  humble  servant, 

<*  J.  T.* 

The  Dean's  remark  to  hb  Majesty,  that  the  '*  widow  of  an  arch- 
bishop would  now  be  an  odd  figure  in  England,"  was  founded  upon 
this  fkct,  that  only  two,  who  had  filled  the  see  of  Canterbury,  had 
been  married,  Cranmer  and  Parker.  The  former  was  indeed  twice 
married,  the  first  time  before  he  was  in  orders,  while  he  was  only 
fellow  of  Jesus  College,  in  Cambridge,  his  wife  dying  within  a  year 
in  childbed.f  He  married  his  second  wife  in  Germany,  while  he 
was  ambassador  there  in  1530.  She  was  niece  to  Osiander,  the 
famous  protestant  pastor  of  Nuremberg ;  and  was  sent  for  by  him 
into  England  in  1534,  two  years  after  he  was  made  archbishop, 
where  he  kept  her  very  privately  tiU  1539;  when,  upon  the  six  ar- 

*  ProUblj  a  reUdon  of  JLacIj  BassoI,  whose  first  husband  was  Lord  Vaoghsto, 
eldest  son  to  the  Eaii  of  Carberj. 
t  Str7pe*8  Memorials  of  Archbishop  CraoMer,  b.  i.  oh.  1,  p.  f* 
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tides  being  put  in  ctecHtioD,  she  was  obliged  to  return  to  berr^ 
lations  in  Genunny.t  Iq  the  tine  of  King  Edward  VL  when  tbe 
marriage  of  the  clergy  was  allowed,  lie  again  brought  her  forth,  and 
lived  openly  with  her,  and  had  children  by  her,  who  survived  him. 
as  she  likewise  did,  being  alive  towards  the  latter  end  of  Archbi- 
shop Parker's  time,  and  eiyoying  for  her  subsistence  an  abbey  iq 
Nottinghamshire,  which  Henry  VllI,  upon  the  motion  of  Dr.  BuUs, 
his  physician,  without  Archbishop  Cranmer's  knowledge,  granted 
to  him  and  his  heirs.t  Archbishop  Parker  likewise  married  Mar- 
garet Hariestone,  ip  June,  1547,  in  the  forty^third  year  of  his  age,  t 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  but  she  died  before  him^$ 

The  reflection  of  the  Dean,  in  the  same  letter,  upon  Dr.  Thomas 
Watson,  bishop  of  St.  Diivid's,  shews  what  ill  opinion  was  eveq 
at  that  time  entertained  of  that  prelate,  whose  enormities,  in  the 
article  of  simony,  afterwards  grew  so  pi;(blic,  as  to  subject  him  to  a 
deprivation  of  his  see.  H^  had  be^n  educated  'm  Su  Johq's  Col-c 
lege,  in  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  fellow  and  tutor  there,  the 
memory  of  his  avarice  and  arts  of  raising  money  still  continuing  in 
that  College.  His  advapcement  to  the  bishopric  of  St.  David's  was 
in  the  reign  of  James  H.  in  April,  1687.  He  owed  it^  according 
to  Mr.  Wood^ll  to  the  reoommepdation  of  Heqry  Jermyq,  created 
Lord  Dover,  in  May,  1685;  but  it  was  believed,  as  Bishop  Burnet 
informs  us,1[  that  he  gave  money  for  it ;  and  that  historian  describes 
him  as  one  of  the  worst  men,  in  all  respects,  whom  he  ever  knew 
in  holy  orders,  passionate,  covetous,  and  false,  in  the  blackest  in. 
stances^  without  aqy  one  virtiie  or  good  quality  to  balance  his  many 
bad  ones.  The  obnoxiousqess  of  hi^  char^ter  exposed  him  to 
many  violent  iqsults  from  the  common  people,  upon  the  abdication 
of  King  James  ;**  to  whom  he  professed  for  some  time  so  much 
fidelity,  as  to  pretend  to  scruple  the  oaths  to  the  new  governmeqt. 
During  which  time,  on  the  28th  of  March,  1689,  meeting  with  Sir 
John  Reresby,  governor  of  York,  he  asked  that  gentleman,  whether 
he  thought  that  he  might  safely  take  those  oaths,  having  hitherto 
stood  out,  and  being  now  cited  to  appear  before  the  House  of 
Lords.  Sir  John's  answer  was,  that  it  was  fittest  for  himself  to  be 
advised  by  his  Lordship  in  such  a  case ;  and  that  certainly  his  own 
conscience  could  not  but  dictate  to  him  what  was  right.    But  Sir 

*  SUTpe't  Menoiialt  of  Archbishop  Craomer,  p.  1 1,  ind  417,  418. 
t  Ibid.  p.  418.       t  Stripe's  Life  of  Archbishop  Parker,  p.  23.       }  Ibid.  p.  5^1. 
I  Ath.  OxoD.  f  ol.  ii.  ooL  1170.      f  Hialorj  of  hii  Owo  Tmt^  toI.  ii.  p.  236,927^ 
••  Wood,  uU  tuprtu 
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JtEybii  found  the  Bishop  already  resohed,  who  accordingly  went  the 
next  day  and  complied,*  though  he  continued  still  attached  to  his 
oM  master  King  James.f  He  was  deprived  in  1^90  for  simony,  by 
ArehbishopTennison.  whose  sentence  was  afterwards  confirmed  by 
a  court  of  delegates,  to  whom  the  deprived  bishop  had  appealed,} 
as  he  did  the  year  following  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where  the  afiair 
was  protracted,  and  his  bishopric  not  disposed  of  some  years,^  till 
the  end  of  April,  1705,  when  it  was  given  to  Dr.  George  Bull,|| 
whose  Defensio  Fidei  Nicenea,  published  in  16B6,  made  him  famous 
ever  Europe,  and  whose  Judicium  Ecclesise  Catholicae,  printed  in 
1694,  and  written  against  Episcopius,  in  defence  of  the  Anathema, 
as  his  former  book  had  been  of  the  faith,  dedared  at  the  first 
council  of  Nice,  procured  him,  in  1700,  the  thanks  of  the  general 
assembly  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  France. 

The  Queen  having  put  into  the  Dean's  hands  the  manuscript 
treatise  mentioned  in  his  letter  to  Lady  Russel  of  the  25th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1690,  to  have  been  transmitted  to  her  Majesty  from  Hol- 
land, he  considered  it  with  the  utmost  attention,  and  as  soon  as  his 
health  and  engagements  would  permit,  wrote  an  answer  to  the  let- 
ter which  the  author  of  it  had  sent  to  him.  The  author  was  the 
learned  Frederick  Spanheim,  professor  of  divinity  at  Leyden,  and 
brother  to  Baron  Ezekiel  Spanheim,  no  less  eminent  for  his  pro- 
found  knowledge  in  polite  learning  and  antiquities,  than  for  hi« 
embassies  to  several  courts,  and  particularly  to  that  of  England. 
The  Professor's  treatise  may  be  seen  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
works  in  the  Leyden  edition,  in  1701,  in  folio,  under  the  title  of 
Judicium  expetitium  super  dissidio  Anglicano,  et  capitibus,  qu» 
ad  Unionem  sen  Comprehensionem  faciunt.  The  Dean's  letter  to 
him  upon  the  subject  of  it  was  dated  the  6th  of  February,  160^  ; 
and  in  it  he  excuses  the  delay  of  hrs  answer  on  account  of  the  ill 
state  of  his  health,  which  obliged  him  to  retire  into  the  country, 
and,  though  better,  was  not  yet  fully  re-established.  He  observes^ 
that  he  had  read  the  Professor's  discourse  upon  peace  and  union 
between  the  church  of  England  and  the  protestant  dissenters  with 
great  satisfiiction,  on  account  of  the  excellent  judgment  and  learn- 
ing, singular  knowledge  of  the  discipline  and  rites  of  the  ancient 
ehureh,  and,  what  was  superior  to  all,  Ihe  truly  Christian  temper, 
which  appeared  through  the  whole.  That  there  were  perhaps  some 
lew  things,  and  those  of  no  great  moment  (except  the  article  of  r6- 
ordination),  in  which  it  would  be  a  little  dificult  to  find  a  temper»- 

*  MmMinof  Sir  John  Rerasby»  bart.  p.  339.      t  Burnet,  p.  S37.       t  Id.  Ibid. 
i  Ibid.  p.  250«  351,  and  406.  |  Ibid. 
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nent,  by  wbidi  the  oonteiiding  parties  might  be  brought  to  mm 
Bgreenent.  For  that  the  eoDunoii  people  of  our  churchy  at  well  as 
those  of  the  dissentiag  coqgregatioas,  had  their  superstitioiis  and 
pr^udioesy  to  which  it  was  right  and  proper  to  have  some  regard 
at  the  concessions  to  be  made  by  oar  chnichy  lest  the  former  bang 
•ffendedy  might  revolt  from  cur's  to  that  of  Rome.  That  it  would 
be  tedious  to  enter  into  the  detail  now ;  but  that  there  would  be  a 
much  more  fit  place, for  discour^ng  upon  it,  when  a  nearer  oppor- 
tunity should  offer.  **  Dr.  StiUingfleet,"  adds  be>  **  now  bishop  of 
Worcester,  mentioiied  by  you  in  your  letter,  a  person,  of  whom  owr 
church  deservedly  boasts,  is  still  in  the  same  opinion  with  us.  And 
there  are  very  many  others^  and  those  the  gkmes  and  amaments  of 
onr  church,  who  seekn  to  have  strong  inclinations  to  peace  and  coa^ 
cord.  I  do  not  presume  to  rank  myself  in  their  number,  being  not 
at  idl  to  be  compared  with  such  great  and  excellent  men ;  although 
yon,  reverend  sir,  out  of  your  humanity  and  extreme  kindness  to 
me^  ascribe  too  much  to  my  judgment  in  these  controversies.  One 
thing,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  be  deeply  regretted,  that  there  are  many 
on  both  sides,  of  our  church,  as  well  as  among  the  dissenters,  who 
knew  not  the  means  nor  way  of  peace :  I  cannot  therefore  foresee 
what  will  at  last  be  the  issue  of  these  pacific  counsels.  As  aftira 
now  stand  in  England,  I  think  nothing  of  this  kind  should  be  at* 
tempted  for  the  present ;  but  that  we  ought  to  wait  till  the  times 
grow  more  disposed  to  peace ;  a  period  which,  if  our  brave  Kii^ 
shall,  through  tlie  Divine  assistance,  meet  with  the  success  wbhed 
fi>r  by  all  good  men,  I  presage  is  not  far  distant.  For  what  is  to 
be  despaired  of  under  the  auspices  of  such  religious  and  prudent 
princes,  a3  our  King  and  Queen  t  For  this  reason,  if  you  will  at- 
tend to  my  opinion,  you  will  do  right  and  wisely  to  suspend  the 
publication  of  your  treatise  till  a  more  probable  hope  of  success 
shall  appear.**  The  Dean  then  refers  him  to  the  Earl  of  Portland^ 
as  a  sincere  friend  and  promoter  of  the  scheme  of  pacificatioui  who 
would  n^pre  amply  explain  these  things,  and  the  whole  state  of  af- 
fiurs  in  England :  and  concludes  with  desiring  his  excuse  for  the 
negligence  of  his  Latin  style,  which  it  was  net  agreeable  to  him  to 
return  to  the  use  of,  after  a  discontinuance  of  above  thirty  years, 
almost  his  whole  life  having  been  spent  in  preaching,  and  all  otlmf 
bnnches  of  the  pastoral  duty.  But  this  excuse  was  unnecessary 
in  a  letter,  which  the  learned  reader  will  find  written  with  the  in- 
most puri^  and  elegance.* 

^  FhMD  the  orifiaal  drraght  in  kh  vwa  htnd  ia  kb  conaieii-place  W»k. 
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'<  Viro  adatodmn  rererendo  Domiiio  Fredetico  Spanhemio,  in  aca- 
demM^  Lugd.  Batav.  S.  TheoL     Prefessori  dignissimo. 

''Quod  literistuisy  vir  clarissime*  san^  qaam  hiiaanissimia  noa 
citius  Fescripserini,  oansa  foit  adversa  valetudo ;  citi  at  mederer,  et 
animuin  jreofearem  atqae  refieerem,  rus  ire  necesse  mibi  fuit :  nunc 
autem,  gratia  Dei,  coounodtoce  quidem  Qtor  valetndiiiey  at  nondnm 
etiam  bene  confirmat^. 

"  Tractatum  de  paoe  et  uniohe  dissentientium  apod  nos  Protes- 
tantium  cum  eocksift  Anglicani  tnum,  quern  mecum  flerenissimii 
Regina  conuniuiicavit,  avide  perlegi  et  summsL  cum  delectatione. 
In  eo  judicium  acce  idemque  subactum,  eruditionem  eximian,  in 
antiquioris  ccclesiae  diBciplio^  ritibusque  peritiam  siogularem,  et, 
quod  pnecipuum  est,  men  tern  et  animum  vere  Christianumy  ubique 
deprehendi.  Pauca  fbrtasse  sunt,  et  eadem  baud  itm  nagui  mo. 
menti  (articulum  de  sacris  ordinibus  iterandis  exeipio)  in  quibus 
paulo  difficilius  erit  invenire  temperamentum,  cujus  ope  partes  inter 
se  litigantes  aliquando  concordare  possint  Ecclesiae  euim  nostrae 
plebs,  non  secus  ac  dissentientium  caBtuum,  suas  etiam  bab^  su- 
pers titiones  et  opiniones  pra^udicatas;  ci\fus  ut  ratio  habeatur  in 
rebus  ab  ecclesi^  nostr^  concedendis  jus  et  aequum  est,  ne  offensa 
deficiat  a  nobis  ad  ecclesiam  Romanam.  Lougum  adeo  foret  ea 
nunc  singiilatim  persequi ;  multo  commodior  erit  de  bis  distereiidi 
locus,  cum  occasio  propior  advenerit. 

''  Stillingfletius  ilie  noster,  nunc  ecclesiae  Vigomiensis  e|nscop«s, 
ciigus  in  t}iis  ad  me  Uteris  mentionem  focis,  de  quo  ecdesia  nostra 
merito  gloriatur,  is  etiam  nunc  in  eadem,  qn&  nos,  sententi^  perstat^ 
Porrd  sunt  alii  permslti,  et  hi  ecclesitt  nostras  decora  et  omamenta^ 
in  quibus  magna  videtur  esse  animorum  inclinttio  ad  pacem  et 
concordiam*  In  borum  me  numeram  referrev  mibi  non  assuno, 
tantis  et  tarn  praeclaris  viris  neutiquam  comparajidus ;  tametsi  tu, 
Tir  reverende,  pro  humanitate  tu&  et  snmmli  erga  me  beoevoleatiA 
■imio.plus  tribuis  judioio  meo  de  bis  controversiis.  Unum  magno- 
pere  dolendum  censeo,  multos  esse  ex  ntraque  parte,  turn  eeciesitt 
uostrae,  turn  dissentientium,  qui  rationem  et  viam  pacis  non  n6nmt. 
Quern  igitur  exitum^  iusc  consilia  pacis  tandem  babitura  sint  dm* 
nare  neqoeo.  Ut  nunc  est  in  Anglic,  nibil  hiyusmodi  imprasentia* 
rum  tentandum  arbitror,  sed  expectandnm  doaec  tempore  nagis 
pacata  fuerint ;  qu»,  si  fortbaimo  Regi^  juvante  Deo,  omaia  pros- 
per^ et  ex  bonorum  omnium  aententiA^cedderioty  non  procul  abtsse 
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auguror.  Qnid  enim  desperandum  sub  auspiciis  religiosiMimonim 
et  prudentissimorum  principum ;  Regis,  dico,  nostri  et  Regime  1 
Qua  propter  si  me  audis,  vir  eximiey  rect^  sapienterque  feceris»  si 
tractatum  tuum  in  vulgus  edere  dbtuleris,  quoad  certior,  spes  se. 
Gundi  snccessiU  affiilserit. 

Illustrissimus  Comes  Portlandios,  oonsilii  hujus  pacific!  ex  animo 
fiiutor  et  adjutor,  hsso  omnia  et  universum  rerum  nostrarum  siatom 
fusiiks  exponet;  cui  si  studium  meum  et  obsequium  confirmare  vo- 
lueris,  gratissimum  mibi  feceris. 

"  Condonabis  mibi,  spero*  negligentiam  pnrioris  Latinitatis,  ad 
quam  invitus  admodum  redeo  post  triginta  plus  annorum  desuetu. 
dioem,  quoniam  in  concionibus  babendis,  et  in  omni  pastorali  mu- 
nere  obeundo  aetatem  peu^  consumsi.  Veuiam  igitur  pro  hac  re  a 
candore  tuo  petit»  is,  quem  ubique  cognosces, 

*'  Vir  clarissime, 
**  ReTerentiae  tuae  addictissimum  atque  omni 
'  **  Ofliciorum  geaere  et  obsequio  devinCtissimum, 

Feb.  6. 160}.  ''Jo.  Tillotsok.'' 

**  Amicum  tuum,  cui  literas  ad  me  dedisti,  non  vidi  ex  quo  mibi 
^'easiwddidit.  Hominem  investigabo,  cnm  ad  aulam  rediero, 
**  ac  libens  juvabo  qu&  ratione  cnnque  potero.^ 

A  few  days  after  this  letter  tbe  Dean  wrote  from  Edmonton 
another,  on  the  16th  of  that  month,  to  Mr.  Nelson,  then  at  Flo- 
rence, in  answer  to  two  lately  received  from  him.  In  that  letter, 
after  having  mentioned  some  affair,  in  which  his  friendship  for  that 
gentleman  had  engaged  him  to  make  use  of  his  interest  with  the 
King,  he  takes  notice  of  the  report  of  the  death  of  the  Pope,  Alex- 
ander VIIL  of  a  Venetian  family,  of  tbe  name  of  Ottoboni,  who 
had  sat  in  the  papal  chair  almost  a  year  and  a  half.  "  If  the  report 
bf  true,**  says  he,  "  we  are  no  otherwise  concerned  in  the  loss  of 
him,  than  of  any  other  foreign  prince,  who  did  little  or  no  good 
whilst  he  lived.  We  could  spar^  even  the  King  of  France,  if  God 
thought  fit  to  dispose  of  him  the  same  way."  He  observes,  like- 
wise, that  the  prepan^tions  then  making,  both  by  sea  and  land,  were 
the  greatest  that  England  ever  saw,  and  in  the  greatest  forward- 
nest;  and  that  Lord  Preston  had  **  laid  open  all ;  which,''  says  he, 
'*  will  affect  a  great  many.*'  This  Lord,  who  was  son  of  Sir  George 
Graham,  of  Ketherby,  in  Cumberland,  hart,  had  been  educated  at 
Christ  Church,  in  Oxford,  were  he  was  created  master  of  arts  on 
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the  ^h  of  March,  1067.*    He  was  cteated  Vifcount  Preston  in 
Scotland  by  King  Charles  II.  who  sent  him,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1682,  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  court  of  France,  being  at- 
tended thither  by  Mr.  Wake,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury^ 
BS  chaplain  to  him.    While  his  Lordship  resided  at  Paris  he  pro- 
cured the  suppression  of  the  Abbot  Primi's  History  of  the  Dutch 
War,  printed  there  in  1682,  and  containing  an  account  of  the  se*^ 
cret  treaty  between  France  and  England,  negociated  by  Henrietta, 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  with  her  brother  King  Charles,  at  Dover,  in 
May,  1669.f    Upon  hb  return  from  thence,  in  the  beginning  of 
James  ll.'s  reign,  he  was  received  into  a  high  degree  of  favour  and 
confidence  of  that  King,  by  whom  he  vras  made  secretary  of  state 
upon  the  removal  of  Ae  Earl  of  Sunderland,  on  the  28th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1686,  and  designed  to  be  advanced  to  an  English  peerage,  with 
the  title  of  Viscount  Preston,  in  Amoundemess,  in  Lancashire ;  but 
his  patent  was  not  passed  the  great  seal  before  the  abdication  of 
that  King.    Being  engaged  afterwards  in  a  plot  with  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  Dr.  Turner,  bishop  of  Ely,  and  others,  in  favour  of 
King  James,  he  was  seized  on  the  30th  of  December,  1690,  going 
to  France  with  Mr.  John  Ashton  and  Mr.  Elliot ;  and,  on  the  17th 
of  January,  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  condemned  for  high-trea- 
son ;  but,  after  acting  a  very  weak  and  irresolute  part,  r^eemed 
his  life  by  his  discoveries ;  while  his  companion,  Mr.  Ashton,  sub- 
mitted to  death  with  great  firmness  and  decency.    His  Lordship 
was  a  man  of  excellent  parts  and  learning ;  and  gave  the  public,  in 
1696,  as  the  fruits  of  his  retirement,  a  translation  of  Boetius's  dis- 
course Of  the  Consolation  of  Philosophy,  illustrated  with  notes, 
and  a  life  of  the  author,  who  was  distmguished  by  being  one  of  the 
last,  who  made  any  figure  in  literature  or  genius  in  Italy,  then  sluic- 
ing into  barbarism  through  the  irruption  of  the  northern  nations. 

In  the  same  letter  the  Dean  touches  upon  the  seduction  of  Lady 
Theoj^faila  Nelson  and  her  daughter  from  the  protestant  religion, 
and  prays,  that  God  would  preserve  Mr.  Nelson  and  her  son.  Sir 
Berkley  Lucy,  in  the  truth ;  "  and  so,"  adds  he,  *«  I  do  for  those^ 
that  are  fallen  from  it,  that  God  would  grant  them  repentance  to 
the  acknowledgment  of  it.  I  pity  poor  Miss,  who  is  more  inno- 
cently seduced ;  but  my  Lady  much  more,  considering  the  degree 
of  her  understanding,  and  the  difierence  of  the  two  religions.'' 

About  this  time  the  Dean  was  solicitous  to  procure  by  his  in- 
terest at  court  some  reward  for  a  divine  of  great  merit  and  leamingi 

*  Wood.PttL<hLoii.  vol  ii.  ooL  167.  t  Bonet,  vol.i  p.  301. 

YOL.  I.  ^  R 
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Mr.  John  Hartcliffe*  B.D.  and  fellow  of  King's  College,  in  Cam- 
bridge, who  had  just  published,  in  8vo.  at  London^  an  excellent 
system  of  Ethics,  under  the  title  of  A  Treatise  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual Virtues ;  wherein  their  Nature  is  fiilly  explained,  and  their 
Usef\ilness  proved,  as  being  the  best  Rules  of  Life,  apd  the  Causes 
of  their  Decay  are  inquired  into;  concluding  with  such  Argu- 
ments, as  tend  to  revive  the  Practice  of  them.  Witl^  a  Preface, 
shewing  the  Vanity  and  Deceitfulness  of  Vice.  This  author,  in  his 
preface,  having  premised  a  remark,  that  the  world  has  ever  had  its 
vicissitudes  and  periods  of  virtue  and  wickedness,  and  that  all  na- 
tions have  advanced  themselves,  tfi  their  power  and  grandeur  by 
sobriety,  wisdom,  and  a  tender  regard  of  religion ;  expresses  his 
hopes,  that  ''  upon  the  late  wonderful  Renglution  the  English  na- 
tion might  recover  its  ancient  virtues,  that  had  been  too  long  tinder 
the  oppression  of  debauchery,  which  hath  been  an  evil  of  so  great 
malignity,  as  to  threaten  ruin  to  the  very  constitution  of  the  go- 
vernment. Therefow,"  adds  he,  "  the  providence  of  God  hath 
sent  us  a  Prince  for  our  deUverer,  whose  piety  is  set  off  with  the 
whole  train  of  moral  virtues ;  whose  temperance  is  so  great  atid 
impregnable  amidst  all  those  allurements,  with  which  the  palaces 
of  kings  are  apt  to  meet  even  the  most  resolved  minds,  that  at  the 
same  time  he  doth  both  teach  and  upbraid  the  court."  Mr.  Hart- 
cliffe,  who  was  born  about  the  year  1650,  at  Harding,  near  Henley^ 
in  Oxfordshire,  had  been  educated  at  Eton  School ;  and  thence 
removed  to  be  a  servitor  in  Magdalen  CoUege,  in  Oxford,  in  1666, 
and  the  ye\u  following  was  scholar  of  Edmund  Hall,  where  be 
continued  a  year,  and  was  then  chosen  a  scholar  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  wat  afterwards  fellow,  and  in  1681  master 
of  Merchant  Tailors'  School,  in  London.  After  the  Revolution  King 
William  appointed  him  by  mandamus  master  of  King's  College ; 
the  fellows  of  which  opposing  the  admission  of  him,  his  Mf^esty 
left  them  to  their  free  choice ;  and  Mr.  Hartcliffie  was,  by  the  re- 
commendation of  his  friend.  Dean  Tillotson,  preferred  to  the  ca* 
n<Miry  of  Windsor. 

The  King's  nommation  of  the  Dean,  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Canterbury,  had  been  agreed  between,  them  to  be  postpoioed  til) 
after  the  breaking  up  of  the  session  of  parliament,  which  was  pro* 
rogued  on  the  5th  of  January,  169f ;  when  it  was  thought  pnn 
per  t^  defer  it  still  longer,  on  account  of  hb  Miyesty's  voyage  to 
Holland^  in  which  he  embarked  on  the  16th  of  that  month,  and  ar- 

•  l|»cl9t|ir  of  Udj  Eaml  to  Dr.  PilcrWi^iams,  Feb.  169}. 
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rffed  tbere,  after  a  irery  4!aogeroui  patiagf^  to  attend  the  coagresg 
at  tbe  Hague  of  all  the  confedarate  priacet  and  ttates  for  concert- 
ing measures,  in  order  to  preserve  the  liberttes  of  Europe  against 
fVance.  Upon  the  eoncluBton  of  that  congress,  the  King  went  to 
the  army  near  Brussels ;  ami,  upon  the  surrender  of  Mons,  on  the 
IdBt  of  April,  to  Lewis  XiV.  who  had  attended  that  siege  in  person^ 
bis  Mi^styi  came  back  to  England^  arriTing  at  Whitehall  on  the 
13th  of  that  month ;  but  continued  there  but  a  short  time,  return* 
jng  on  the  1st  of  May  to  the  campa%n  in  FlimderSi 

While  his  Majesty  staid-Jn  finghmdf  he  Was  resolved  to  fill  the 
vacant  sees,  from  which  he  had'  been  hitherto  diverted  by  the 
Pean's  advice,  who  was  reproached  Ibr  it  by  the  King  at  his  re^ 
turn  from  Flanders,  and  was  now  obliged  himself  to  consent  to  his 
M^esty's  nomraadon  of  him  to  the  arohbisbopric  in  council,  on 
the  2dd  of  April,  l€f91.  Immediately  after  this  public  declaration 
be  went  to  the  deprived  Arcblnshop  stiU  at  Lambeth,  and  sent  in 
his  name  by  several  servants^  and  staid  a  long  time  for  an  answer, 
but  was  forced  to  return  without  receiving  any ;  an  in^lvHity,  which- 
he  had  not  at  all  deserved  of  his  predecessor,  whose  reputation; 
integrity,  and  wisdom,  when  aspetsed  by  others,  he  liad  often  vin^ 
dicated  to  the  King.* 

The  conge  tfeMlire  being  granted  on  the  1st  of  May,  he  was 
elected  on  th^  liltby  confirmed  on  the  28th,  and  having  retired  to 
his  house  on  Saturday,  the  30tb,  which  he  spent  in  fiisting  and 
prayer,  in  the  manner  represented  from  his  own  ae^onnt  in  short-^ 
hand  as  it  appears  in  hi^  works,  was  oonsecrated  the  day  follow^ 
jng,  being  Whitsunday,  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary-le^Bow»  by  Dr. 
Peter  Mew,  bishop  of  Winchester;  Dr.  William  Lloyd,  bisbop  of 
St  Asaph;  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet,  bishop  of  Sarum;  Dr.  £dwaid 
Stillingfleet,  bbhop  of  Worcester;  Dr.  Oilbert  Ironside^  bisbop  of 
Bristol;  .and  Dr.  John  Hough,  bisbop  of  Oxford,  in  the  presence, 
of  Henry  Duke  of  Norfolk,  ThoQUts  Marquis  of  Carmarthen,  lohl 
president  of  the  council,  William  £arl  of  Devonshire,  Cbn^les  £acl 
of  Dorset,  Charles  Earl  of  Macctesfidd,  Thonms  Earl  of  Faloont 
berg,  Robert  Lord  Lucas,  and  fivers  other  persesn  of  mnk|t  wfaa 
attended  the  isolemnity^  to  ejqiress  the  great  esteem  and  re^Mct, 
which  tfaey  Jiad.  for  his  Qrace,  and  the  satbfiiction  whiel|  they  had 
in  his  promotion.  The  consecration  sermon  was  preached  on 
John  xu.  n.  by  Mr.  Ralph  Barker*  afterwards  his  chaplain,  whom 

*  Mr.  WhiHiM't  MS.  MllMtioat.         f  OtMiU,  p.  UM.  asd  U  N«rt,  p.  S^S, 

a  t 
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hb  Grace  had  desired  to  perform  that  office,  with  an  absobte  re* 
ttrictioD,  that  nothing  should  be  said  in  it  with  relation  to  himself; 
and  in  the  letter,  which  he  wrote  to  him  on  that  occasion,  on  the 
17th  of  April,  he  expressed  a  strong  sense  of  the  weight  of  what  he 
had  long  dreaded,  and  was  now  fidlen  upon  him. 
.  Four  days  after  his  consecration,  June  4th,  he  was  sworn  of  the 
privy  council,  and  on  the  lith  of  July  had  a  restitution  of  the  tern- 
poralities  of  his  see.  The  Queen  likewise  granted  hun  all  the  pro. 
fits  of  it  from  the  Michaelmas  preceding,  which  amounted  to  above 
3600/.  He  continued  to  live  at  the-  deanery  of  St  Paul's  till  tiie 
latter  end  of  the  year  1691,  and  in  the  mean  time  built  a  large 
apartment  at  Lambeth  house  for  his  wife,  repaired  the  whole,  aU 
tered  the  windows  and  lights  of  the  Archbishop's  lodgings,  wains- 
coted many  rooms,  and  made  other  improvements  there.*  Which 
being  finbhed,  he  removed  thither,  as  appears  from  a  memorandum 
in  his  own  hand-writing,  on  the  26th  of  November,  1601. 

As  he  had  now  submitted,  after  a  long  and  unaffected  resistance| 
to  the  acceptance  of  this  great  station,  he  formed  at  the  same  time 
two  resolutions,  from  which  he  never  departed.  The  one  was,  that 
whenever  the  state  of  their  Mfyesties'  affiiirs  was  such,  that  he 
could  hope  to  be  dismissed  from  that  post,  he  would  become  a  most 
'mportunate  suitor  to  be  delivered  from  it.  The  other  was,  that  if 
the  infirmities  of  age  should  so  far  overtake  him,  that  he  could  not 
go  through  the  fatigue  and  labour  of  it,  then  he  would  humbly  ofier 
it  up  to  their  Majesties ;  and  he  charged  some  of  his  most  particular 
friends  to  use  all  freedom  with  him,  if  they  should  observe  it,  be- 
fore it  was  perceived  by  himself.f 

Hb  promotion  was  attended  with  the  usual  compliments  of  con- 
gratulation, out  of  respect  either  to  himself  or  to  hb  station ;  among 
which  he  received  a  Latin  letter  from  the  warden  and  fellows  of 
All  Souls'  College,  in  Oxford,  presented  to  him  by  Dr.  Thomas 
MiUington,  afterwards  knighted  by  King  William,  to  whom  he  was 
physician,  and  Dr.  Adams,  on  the  5th  of  June,  1601.  To  which 
he  returned  an  answer,  dated  at  Edmonton,  in  which  he  returned 
hb  admowledgments  for  their  exfMression  of  good-will,  though  he 
could  not  accept  of  the  high  compliments,  with  which  they  had 
jahnost  oppressed  him ;  and  promised  for  himself,  that  he  would 


«  Mr.  WharUm't  MS.  eolleotions. 
.t  BwrMt't  Faoeral  SeiwoB,  p.  <4. 
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always  shew  himself  an  enoouiager  and  patron  of  good  learning, 
and  upon  all  occasions  a  zealous  friend  to  their  college.* 

'*  AccEPi  literas  vestras  humanissimas,  in  quibusbenevolentiam 
perspicio  et  gratus  agnosco ;  laudes  ver6  immensas,  quibus  me 
immerit6  comulatis  etpen^  abruitis,  agnoscere  non  possum.  Hoc 
Tobis  de  meipso  polliceri  aasim,  me  semper  fore  ingenuas  literatu- 
r«  et  bonarum  artium  fautorem  et  presidium.  CoUegii  vestri  dig- 
nitatem et  privilegia,  quotiescunque  occasio'  obvenerit,  pro  virili 
parte  defendam  et  protegam ;  vestrum  omnium  patrocinium  susci. 
pio,  vosque  libens  semper  juvabo  qua  ratione  cunque  potero.  Va- 
lete,  viri  clarissimi. 

''  Dabam  Edmonton,  1691." 

He  returned  likewise  the  following  answer  to  Lady  Coventry .t 

**  HONOURED  MADAM,  *^  JuHC  11,  1691. 

"  Thb  perpetual  hurry,  in  which  I  have  been  ever  since  I  re* 
ceived  the  fevour  of  your  Ladyship's  very  kind  letter,  would  not 
till  now  allow  me  time  to  make  an  acknowledgment  of  it,  as  I  ought 
to  have  done.  But  I  hope  your  goodness  will  excuse  what  I 
could  not  help.  It  is  no  small  comfort  to  me,  madam,  to  have  the 
good  wishes  of  so  worthy  a  person,  whom  I  so  justly  esteem.  But* 
after  all  I  cannot  but  be  sensible  of  the  burden  I  stand  under,  and 
which  I  was  so  very  unwilling  should  have  been  laid  upon  me. 
AnA  I  do  still  shrink  at  the  thoughts  of  it  But  I  hope  that  God, 
whose  providence  hath  cast  it  upon  me,  will  support  me  under  it, 
who  depend  only  on  his  grace  and  help.  I  heartily  pray  for  your 
Ladyship's  life  9Bd  health,  that  you  may  still  continue  to  do  more 
good,  and  to  increase  the  reward  of  well-doing,  which  is  laid  up 
for  you  in  a  better  world.  lam,  madam,  with  great  respect, 
**  Your  Ladyship's  most  faithful  and  hnmble  servant, 

<<Jo.  Cant.'^ 

The  primate  of  Ireland,  Dr.  Michael  Boyfe,  who  died  in  1702,  at 
the  age  of  ninety-three,  after  filling  the  post  of  loid  chaiicellor  of 
that  kingdom,  as  well  as  the  highest  station  in  the  church  there, 
having  Itt^ewise  sent  two  letters  to  our  Archbishop,  he  wrote  the 
following  answer  :t 

*  From  Uie  origind  dnuglil  io  hi*  MS.  voliiiiie  abotementioiMd. 
t  From  his  own  4r«iight  in  sbbrt-hand. 
t  Ibid. 
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*•  MY  LO«P>  ^  JlMC  11^  lOyi. 

^  EvBB  tioce  I  received  your  Grace's  very  kind  and  welcome  let- 
ter^ I  have  been  in  so  continual  a  hurry,  that  I  have  not  had  time 
to  acknowledge  the  favour  of  it,  as  I  ought  to  havh  done.  But  I 
hope  your  Grace  will  excuse  what  I  could  not  well  help.  I  am^ 
my  Lord,  as  I  have  great  reason,  very  sensible  how  unable  (I  am) 
to  sustain  the  weight  of  that  great  charge,  which  their  Miyesties 
have  laid  upon  me,  not  only  without  my  desire,  but  very  much 
against  my  inclination*  But  I  hope  that  God,  who  has  called  me 
to  this  station,  and  upon  whose  grace  and  help  I  do  humbly  de- 
pend, will  be  pleased  to  assist  and  enable  me  in  some  measure  to  a 
fiiithful  discharge ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  have  the  benefit  of  your 
Grace's  prayers  to  this  purpose. 

"  As  to  your  former  letter,  dated  three  days  before,  concerning 
a  coaciyotor  for  the  bbhopric  of  Down,  I  never  h«ard  the  least  syl- 
lable criEiti  and,  if  any  such  were  designed,  I  would  oppose  it  to 
my  power^  as  ab  example  of  very  ill  consequence.  I  think  it  much 
fitter  to  have  the  bishopric  made  void,  for  the  Bishop's  scandalous 
neglect  of  bia  charge. 

^  '*  If  there  be  any  thing,  wherein  I  may  be  usefbl  to  y»ur  Grace» 
or  to  the  church,  over  which  you  preside,  I  shall  always  be  ready, 
upon  the  kast  advice  or  intimation  from  your  Grace,  to  do  all  good 
offices  to  both. 

**  I  commit  your  Grace  to  God's  holy  protection  and  comfort» 
aad  ever  remain^ 

**  May  it  please  your  Grace/ 
'^  Your  Grace's  truly  affectionate  brother  and  most  faithful  servant^ 

*•  Jo.  Cant. 

•^  P.  8.  Will  your  Gbrace  give  me  leave  to  trouble  you  with  a  ten- 
dtr  of  my  humble  service  to  your  worthy  son,  my  Lord  Bless* 
ingtonl'* 

The  Bishop  of  Down,  mentioned  in  this  letter,  was  Dr.  Thomas 
Hackct,  to  whom  the  Ardibisbop  bad  been  near  thirty  years  be- 
fore curate  at  Cbeshunt,  and  who  had  enjoyed  tl»t  bbhopric  ever 
since  the  year  1072,  but  with  so  little  regard  to  his  pastoral  office^ 
that  he  had  spent  most  of  that  time  in  England;  on  which  account 
he  was  suspended  on  the  13th  of  March,  169|,  and,  on  the  21st  of 
the  same  months  deprived  for  simony,  in  conferring  ecclesiastical 
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benefices,  and  oilier  grievous  enonnities  committed  in  the  exercise 
of  bis  jurisdiction^ 

The  congratulations  to  the  new  archbishop  were  soon  followed  by 
a  very  opposite  treatment  from  the  nonjuring  party,  the  greatest 
^  part  of  whom,  from  the  moment  of  his  acceptance  of  the  archbi. 
shopric,  pursued  him  with  an  unrelenting  rage,  which  lasted  during 
his  Hfe,  and  was  by  no  mens  appeased  after  his  death.  Before  he 
Was  consecrated  to  the  see,  Mr.  Dodweil,  who  was  deprived  of  the 
Camdenian  lecture  of  history  in  Oxibrd,  in  November,  1691,  wrote 
toium  a  letter,  dated  the  12th  of  May,  to  dissuade  him  from  being 
**  the  aggressor,*'  says  he,+  **  in  the  new-designed  schism,  in  erect- 
ing another  altar  against  the  hitherto-acknowledged  altar  of  your 
deprived  Others  and  brethren.  If  their  places  be  not  vacant,  the 
new  consecration  must,  by  the  nature  of  the  spiritual  monarchy, 
be  null,  and  invalid,  and  sehismatical.'^  This  very  learned,  but 
equally  obscure  and  prejudiced  writer  affirms  likewise,  that  such  as 
were  Coneerned  in  this  {>ractice,  cut  themselves  off  from  the  com- 
mumon,  of  which  they  were  before  members ;  as  did  all  others 
who  joined  with  them;  which  he  endeavours  to  illustrate  by  in- 
stances in  the  first  ages  of  the  church,  and  particularly  that  of 
Athanasius ;  alleging,  that  those  who  would  be  bishops  in  the  room 
of  the  deprived,  must  seek  ibr  new  principles;  and  that  if  they 
should  pretend  lay-authority  as  sufiicient,  they  would  overthrow 
the  being  of  a  church  as  a  society,  and  put  it  in  the  power  of  per- 
secuting princes  to  ruin  it. 

This  letter  of  Mr.  Dodwell  was  written  with  much  greater  mild- 
ness and  moderation,  than  )inother  which  was  sent  to  the  Arch- 
bishop's lady,  for  him,  and  a  copy  of  it  to  the  Countess  of  Derby, 
for  the  Queen,  and  published  in  print  soon  after.  It  called  upon 
him  to  reconcile  his  actings,  since  the  Revolution,  with  the  princi- 
ples either  of  natural  or  revealed  religion,  or  those  of  his  own  letter 
to  Lord  Russel,  which  was  reprinted  upon  this  occasion.  The  writer 
of  it  is  said  by  Dr.  Hickes,];  to  be  a  person  of  **  great  candour 
and  judgment,**  and  once  '\a  great  admirer^  of  the  Archbbhop  ; 
though  he  was  afterwards  so  much  prejudiced,  against  him,  that 
after  his  Grace's  death  he  declared  to  Dr.  Hickes,  that  he  thought 
him  an  **  athebt,  as  much  as  a  man  could  be,  though  the  gravest 

•  Sir  JaUiet  Ware's  Works,  to),  i.  p.  fl5.  Edit  DoUn,  fol. 
'  t  AppMidu  ia'iht  life  of  Mr.  JoVa  KetUewtll,  p.  riii.  nd  lift  of  Mr.  B^mJ 

DodweU,  bj  FriDoit.BrQkefbjr,  B.D.  p.  9S0. 
t  SoB«  Disooarief »  p.  40. 
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ecrtainly,"  iai4  he,  **  that  ever  was.''  Dr.  Francis  Lee,  the 
piler  of  Mr.  Kettlewell's  Life,  from  the  coUections  of  Dr.  Hiekea 
and  Mr.  Nelson,  who  has  reprinted  this  letter  in  that  book,*  thinka 
it  to  have  been  written  by  one  of  Mr.  Kettlewell's  friends ;  and  the 
late  editor  of  it,  in  a  collection  of  pamphlets  formed  chiefly  from 
those  of  Lord  Sommers,  has  prefixed  to  it  the  name  of  Charlewood 
Lawton,  Esq.  as  well  as  to  several  other  political  pieces  in  that  col- 
lection. But  whoever  the  writer  was,  he  has  intermixed  the  se- 
verest expostulations  with  the  Archbishop,  and  suggestions  against 
hit  sincerity,  for  his  apostacy,  as  he  calls  it,  from  what  he  had 
formeriy  preached  and  written,  with  frequent  compliments  to  his' 
*'  knowledge,  judgment,  largeness  of  spirit,  moderation,  and  many 
other  good  qualities,  that  have,"  says  he,  "  signalized  your  name, 
and  once  made  you  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  Christian 
church,  one  of  the  greatest  exemplars  of  sound  morality,  and  all 
that  philosophers  call  virtue.'' 

But  this  and  other  libels  were  so  far  firom  exasperating  hb  Grace 
to  revenge  against  the  persons  concerned  in  dispersing  them,  that 
when  some  of  them  were  seized  on  that  account,  he  used  all  his  in- 
terest with  the  government  to  cover  them  from  punishment.  This 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  letter  to  Lady  Russel.f 

'<  HONOURED  MADAM,  *'  /«««  23,  1091. 

**  I  RBCBIVBD  your  Ladyship's  letter,  together  with  that  to  Mr. 
Fox,  which  I  shall  return  to  him  on  Wednesday  morning,  when  I 
have  desired  Mr.  Kemp  to  send  him  to  me. 

^*  I  intreat  you  to  give  my  very  humble  service  to  my  Lord  of. 
Bedford,  and  to  let  his  Lordship  know  how  far  I  have  been  con- 
cerned in  this  afiair,    I  had  notice  first  from  Mr.  Attorney-general 

and  Mr,  Solicitor,  and  then'' from  my  Lord  — ; ,  that  several 

persons,  upon  the  account  of  publishing  and  dispersing'several  li- 
bels against  me,  were  secured,  in  order  to  'prosecution.  Upon 
which  I  went  to  wait  upon  them  severally,  and  earnestly  desired  of 
them,  that  nobody  might  be  punished  npon  my  account.  That  this 
was  not  the  first  time  1  had  experience  of  this  kind  of  malice,  which, 
how  unpleasant  soever  to  me,  I  thought  it  the  wisest  way  to  neglect^ 
and  the  best  to  forgive,  it  None  of  them  said  any  thing  to  me  of 
my  Lord  Russel,  nor  did  it  ever  come  into  my  thought  to  hinder 
any  prosecution  upon  his  account,  whose  reputation,  I  can  truly 
sey^  is  much  dearer  to  me  than  mine  own ;  and  I  was  much  more 
*  Pugt  t9$t  <(  «f .  t  From  bit  tenglit  in  ihort-livid. 
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troubled  at  the  barbarous  usage  done  to  his  memcMry^and  especially 
shioe  they  have  aggravated  it  by  dbpersing  more  copies ;  and,  as  I 
find  by  the  letter  to  Mr.  Fox,  are  supported  in  their  insol^ce  by  a 
strong  conibination»  I  cannot  but  think  it  very  fit  for  my  iJbrd  Bed** 
ford  to  bring  them  to  condign  punbhment. 

**  Twice  last  week  I'  had  my  pen  in  my  hand  to  have  provoked 
you  to  a  letter,  and  that  I  might  once  in  my  life  have  been  before, 
hand  with  you  in  this  way  of  kindness.  I  was  both  times  hindered 
by  the  breaking  in  of  company  upon  me.    The  errand  of  it  would 
have  been  to  have  told  you,  that  whether  it  be  firom  stupidity,  or 
from  a  present  astonishment  at  the  danger  of  my  condition,  or  from 
some  other  cause,  I  find,  that  I  bear  the  burden  I  dreaded  so  much, 
a  good  deal  better  than  I  could  have  hoped.  David's  acknowledg- 
ment to  God  runs  in  my  mind,  **  Who  am  I,  O  Lord  God,  or 
what  is  my  house,  that  thou  hast  brought  me  hitherto;  and  hast 
regarded  me  accordmg  to  the  estate  of  a  man  of  high  degree,  O 
Lord  God?  I  hope  that  the  same  providence  of  Gqd,  which  hath 
over-ruled  me  in  tiiis  thing,  will  some  way  or  other  turn  it  to  good.. 
**  The  Queen's  extraordinary  favour  to  me,  to  a  degree  much  be- 
yond my  expectation,  is  no  small  support  to  me ;  and  I  flatter  my- 
self with  hopes,  that  my  friends  will  continue  their  kindness  to  me ; 
especially  that  the  best  friend  I  ever  had  wili  not  be  the  less  so  to. 
me,  now  that  I  need  friends  most* 

**  I  pray  to  God  continually  tf>  preserve  yon  and  your's,  and  par- 
ticularly at  this  time,  to  give  my  Lady  Cavendish  a  happy  meeting 
with  her  Lord,  alM  to  grant  them  both  a  long  and  happy  life  to-^ 
gether.    I  am,  madam,  ,■ 

**  Your  most  faithful  and  humble  servant, 

"Jo.  Caht." 
# 
Soon  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  the  Archbishop  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing answer f  to  two,  which  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Nelson; 
one  from  Florence,  dated  May  S,  1691 ;  the  other  from  Venice, 
of  May  25, 1091. 

''  SiNCB  I  last  wrote  to  my  dear  friend,  I  have  received  from  him 
two  letters ;  one  from  Florence,  dated  May  3 ;  the  other,  from  Ve- 
nice, May  25,  1691. 

"  In  answer  to  the  first,  I  sent  Sir  B.  Lucy's  letter  to  my  Lady 
Berkley,  and  have  seen  my  Lord  since ;  but  he  said  nothing  to  it, 

*  1  enroll*  UTiL  16, 17.  t  From  hitdrmghtiii  •hort-basd. 
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BOf  did  I  expect  be  would,  since  there  wate  nothiog  in  it,  but  wbmt 
tp-  me  seemed  fit  and  reasoDablci 

"  My  son*  batfi  no  place  at  court^  nor  did  I  ever  mention  him 
to  the  King,  but  only  to  beg  leare  of  his  Majesty  for  him  to  attend 
upon  him  into  Holland/  where  he  me*  with  great  civilities  both 
*om  my  Lord  f  and  Lady  Dnrsley.     I  never  ask  any  thing  of  the 
King,  unless  upon  the  account  6f  charity  for  persons  in  distress, 
and  whoin  he  had  reason  to,  consider;  as  the  poor  French  and  Irish 
protestants  ;  or  for  some  poor  widows,  whose  husbands  have  died 
in  his  service,  and  (br  whom  nobody  else  will  speak ;  '6r  else  to  do 
tome  good  office  for  a  fnVnd,' which  costs  the  King  nothing ;  and 
this  but  very  rarely.     And  indeed  I  have  no  need  to  ask  any  thing 
of  him,  who  hath  done  for  me  what  I  was  so  far  from  desiring,  that 
1  did  for  past  a  year  and  a  half  decline  it  with  all  my  might :  and 
yet  have  I  no  reason  to  doubt,  but  that  upon  the  least  intimation 
6f  my  d^ire  he  would  willingly  give  my  sou  any  place  that  is  fit  for 
him.     But  as  well  as  I  love  my  son,  I  can  hardly  bring  myself  to 
ask  any  thing. '  I  had  much  rather  the  King  would  prevent  me; 
oi*,  if  he  do  not,  I  believe  the  Queen  will.     And  I  should  not  be  a 
little  pleased  to  have  him  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  customs, 
iot  which  he  is  much  fitter  than  for  any  other  place  that  I  know. 
And  I  am  the  more  desirous  to  have  something  done  for  him,  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  my  grandchildren,  but  because  he  b  so  very 
kind  to  us,  and  considers  so  well  what  becomes  him  and  me,  that 
though  he  is  still  willing  to  live  with  me,  he  will  not  only  take  no 
place  from  me,  but  has  not  so  niuch  as  spoken  to  me  for  any  person 
whatsoever ;  nor  will  he  ever  intermeddle  either  in  the  ordering  of 

my  family,  or  in  any  of  my  affairs  as  archbishop ;  so  that  the 

"  You  see  with  what  freedom  I  write  to  my  friend,  just  as  if  I 
were  talking  with  him. 

**  To  your  letter  of  May  25th,  I  know  not  what  to  say,  bnt  that 
love  is  blind,  and  yet  thinks  it  sees  that  in  a  friend,  which  the  friend 
cannot  find  in  himself.  I  consider,  likewise,  that  this  comes  from 
one,  who  hath  lived  a  great  while  in  a  climate  to'  which  civility  is 
natural,  and  where  it  reigns  in  perfection. 

"  I  am  very  sensible,  that  I  come  into  a  difficult  place  in  a  very 
difficult  time ;  and  I  shrink  at  the  thought  of  the  burden  I  stand 
under.    And  yet  if  I  could  but  hope  to  be  able  to  do  any  consider- 

*  Tb-Irw,  Jnnes  Chadwicke,  Esq. 

t  Charles  Lord  Dunk/,  who  was  called  np  16  Uie  Hoaae  of  Peers  Jolj  11, 1689, 
bj  the  title  of  Baron  Berkley,  of  Bcrklej,  and  Iht  aane  jear  sent  tnToj  extraordi- 
■arj  to  Holland. 
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able  good  to  thh  miserably  dtotracted\aikd  dividbd  chunih  and  oa- 
tioBy  I  should  esteeui  it  a  fiiU  re^drinpeme  for  all  the  trouble  I  fore- 
see I  must  undergo*  And|  without  thia»  hf  what  I  ha^e  idready 
fettod,  I  cim  tell  you,  that'Dothing  id  thislvorid  caih  m^ke  amends 
for  the  perpetual  hurry  and  hneaaiiness  I  bare  been  tii  for  tiiese  six^ 
weeks  last  past, 

"  I  have  heretofore  had  plaitiful  experience  of  the  persecution  of 
railing;  which  is  by  no  means  pleasant^  but  is  very  tolerable  in 
eompari&<m  of  the  persecution  of  flattery.  God  and  time  can  only 
tell  what  a  man  will  prove  in  any  condition.  But  I  hope  I  cannot 
so  far  mistime  myself,  as  not  to  be  abbe  to  assure  yon,  that  no  change 
of  fortune  can  alter  my  mind  towards  you.  The  station  in  which  t 
urn  now  placed  is  much  more  likely  to  tnake  me' weary  of  my  life 
than  of  iay  friends. 

**  Since  this<»lamity  befel  m^  1  have  not  yet  had  time  to  deli* 
Ver  Sir  Berkley's  letter  to  his  siiter^  which  I  intend  to  do  at  my  first 
leisure. .  I  was  loth  to  visit  her  nt  Mr.  Knox^ ;  and  it  is  less  6t 
BOW.  I  thmk  to  send  for  her  over  to  Mr.  Beale's,  and  there  to  talk 
InrithVr. 

"  My  wife  and  my  son  desire  to  have  their  very  humble  services 
presented  to  yourielf  and  my  Lady,  to'whvm,  i^d  Sir  B.  L.  I  in- 
treat  you  to  tender  mine. 

''  I  am  glad  that  we  are  like  to  see  ydu  soonerthan  ybu  thought. 
I  pray  God  to  preserve  yon  all,  and  btitigyou  safe  to  yoUr  friends; 
amongst  whom  I  hope  you  will  always  reckon, 

^'  Dear  sir,  your  faidifiil  friend  and  servant, 

*'  Jo.  Cawt. 

*'  P.  S.  You  may  think,  sir,  by  this  letter,  that  time  lies  upon  my 
iiands ;  but  it  is  you  that  lie  so  near  my  heart." 

The  Archbishop's  friendship  for  Dr.  Sharp,  tris' successor  in  the 
deanery  of  Canterbury,  would  ndt  let  hiiii  re^f,  till  he  had  formed 
an  expedient  for  removing  the  King's  dispk^lM  conceived  against 
that  Dean  upon  this  occasion.  His  Maje^tj^  hsid  been  pleased  to 
mention  Dr.  Sharp  as  a  proper  "perso*  to^  succeed  in  some  of  the 
bishoprics  vacated  by  the  deprivation  ^f  the  n'onjuring  bishops. 
Two  or  three  were  accordingly  pr6posed  to  him. .  Norwich  in  parti^ 
cnlar  was,  pressed  by  Dr.  Tillotsbn^listhe  plac^  which  he  thought 
would  be  most  acceptable.  But  DK  Sharp  absolutely  declined  to 
accept  of  any  of  them ;  not  out  of  any  scniple  of  conscience,  for  he 
could  not,  under  such  a  scruple,  haveeitlier  nmde  a  return  lo  the 
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conge  d'eilirg  for  the  election  of  Dr.  TiUotson  to  Canterbury,  whicb 
he  did,  as  daen  thereof;  nor  could  be  have  suffered  himself  to  have 
been  consecrated  by  Dr.  Tillotson,  as  he  was  soon  after,  but  out 
of  a  particular  friendship  and  esteem  which  he  had  for  the  persons 
deprived.  This,  however,  displeased  the  King,  and  Dr.  Sharp 
seemed  to  be  no  longer  thought  of.  While  he  was  in  this  situation. 
Dr.  Tillotson  came  to  his  house  on  Friday,  the  24th  of  April,  1691, 
the  day  after  his  own  nomination  to  the  archbishopric^  and  told  him, 
that  since  he  had  so  obstinately  refused  taking  any  of  the  vacant 
bishoprics,  he  bad  thought  of  a  method  to  bring  him  off  with  the 
King;  which  was,  that  he  should  promise  to  accept  the  archbi- 
shopric of  York,  when  it  fell,  as  Dr.  Tennison  should  take  Lincoln. 
He  told  bim,  at  the  same  tiipe,  how  all  the  vacant  bishoprics  were 
designed  to  be  disposed  of;  observing,  that  he  had  thought  of  this 
scheme,  as  he  came  from  Whitehall  to  his  house ;  and  directing 
him  to  go  and  acquaint  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  with  it;  and,  if  his 
Lordship  approved  of  it,  he  would  himself  propose  it  to  the  King 
on  the  Monday  following.  Accordbgly,  on  that  day  he  acquainted 
his  Majesty  with  what  had  passed  between  Dr.  Sharp  and  himself, 
and  fixed  the  affiiir.  In  consequence  of  which,  on  tibe  next  coun- 
cil-day, in  the  middle  of  the  same  week,  the  King  dechu-ed  there 
who  should  fill  the  vacant  sees,  and  who  should  succeed  into  York 
and  Lincoln,  when  they  should  fell ;  and  Archbishop  Lamplugh 
dying  on  the  5th  of  May,  Dr.  Sharp  was  consecrated  to  the  see  of 
York  on  the  5th  of  July  following.* 

Another  of  Archbbhop  Tillotson's  friends,  whom  he  was  de- 
sirous to  promote,  was  Dr.  Tliomas  Burnet,  author  of  the  Theory 
of  the  Earth,  who  had  been  his  pupil  at  Clare  Hall,  in  Cambridge. 
He  was  bom  at  Croft,  in  Yorkshire,  and  hb  first  education  was  at 
the  free  school  of  North  Alverton,  in  that  county,  under  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Smelt,  who  used  to  propose  him  as  an  example  to  the  rest  of 
his  scholars.t  Thence  he  was  removed  to  Cambridge,  where  he 
was  admitted  a  pensioner,  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Tillotson,  on 
the  26th  of  June,  1651 ;  but  removed  to  Chrisf  s  College,  m  1654, 
upon  Dr.  Cudworth*s  being  made  master  of  that  college,  and  in 
1657  became  fellow  of  it,  and  in  1661  senior  proctor  of  the  uni- 
versity. He  was  governor  to  Charles  Duke  of  Bolton,  and  to 
James  Earl  of  Ossory,  afterwards  Duke  of  Ormond,  and  grandson 
to  James  the  first  Duke  of  Ormond,  and  by  the  interest  of  that 

*  LeUMT  of  tbt  Rer.  Mr.  ArohdeMoa  Sharp,  Not.  7tb,  1751. 
t  Life  of  Mr.  Join  Kottlewell,  p.  IS. 
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Duke  was  chosen  master  of  the  Charter  House,  in  1685,  though  he 
had  been  excepted  to  by  those  bishops,  who  were  of  the  number  of 
electors,  on  account  of  his  wearing  a  lay-habit;  his  Grace  being 
satisfied,  that  he  had  the  more  essential  qualifications  of  manners 
and  conversation  in  all  respects  suitable  to  his  clerical  character. 
In  this  post  he  opposed  the  admission  of  Andrew  Popham,  a  Ro- 
man catholic,  as  a  pensioner  of  the  house,  though  enforced  by  a  let- 
ter from  King  James  II.  dated  December  26,  1666,  dispensing 
with  the  statutes  of  it ;  and  this  opposition  being  vigorously  sup* 
ported  by  the  other  governors,  except  the  Lord  Chancellor  Jefferys^ 
the  King  desisted  from  pursuing  the  affair.  After  the  Revolution, 
Dr.  Burnet,  whose  Telluris  Theoria  Sacra,  printed  at  London,  in 
1681,  in  4to,  had  raised  him  a  great  reputation  in  the  learned  world, 
was  in  a  situation  to  have  improved  his  interest  for  his  advapce- 
ment)  if  his  own  temper  would  have  suffered  him.  Nor  could  he 
have  fiiiled  of  this,  when  he  was  brought  to  court  by  the  Arch, 
bishop,  succeeding  his  Grace  as  clerk  of  the  closet  to  King  William, 
whose  character  he  has  drawn  with  great  strength  and  elegance  in 
the  dedication  of  his  Archaeologist  Philosophicee,  printed  at  Lon- 
don, 16d2,  in  4to.  if  the  offence  taken  from  his  manner  of  treat- 
ing the  story  of  the  fall,  and  his  imaginary  dialogue  between  Eve 
and  the  Serpent,  (which  he  afterwards  desired  a  Dutch  bookseller 
in  a  letter  of  his,  which  I  have  read,*  to  suppress  in  a  new  edition 
of  that  book  then  printing  in  Holland)  had  not  disabled  him  from 
any  other  preferments,  and  even  obliged  the  King  to  remove  him 
from  his  office  at  court.  He  died  at  the  Charter  House,  on  the  37th 
of  September,  1715,  at  a  very  advanced  age.  Besides  his  writings 
so  wel^  known  to,  and  so  justly  esteemed  by,  the  world,  he  was 
likewise  author  of  three  small  pieces  publbhed  without  his  name, 
under  the  title  of  Remarks  upon  an  Essay  concerning  Human  Under- 
standing, ma  Letter  addressed  to  the  Author,  London,  1697,  in 
4to.  Second  Remarks,  &c.  being  a  Vindication  of  the  first  Remarks 
against  the  Answer  of  Mr.  Locke  at  the  End  of  his  Reply  to  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester,  printed  there  the  same  year ;  and  Third 
Remarks,  &c.  in  1699:  which  Remarks  were  answered  by  Mrs. 
Catharine  Trotter,  afterwards  Mrs.  Cockbum,  then  but  twenty, 
three  years  of  age,  in  her  Defence  of  Mr.  Locke's  Essay,  published 
at  London,  in  May,  1792. 

The  successor  of  the  Archbishop  in  the  deanery  of  St.  Paul's  was 
Dr. -William  Sherlock^  who  owed  it  to  his  Grace's  recommeHdatioii 

^  It  WM  tbtwn  AM  bj  the  R^y,  Dr.  B—xenSt,  preachfr  to  tbt  Chutir  Houm, 
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and  interest^  and  was  installed  in  it  on  tlie  15th  of  July,  IMl.  Thia 
eminent  Divine,  whose  practical  writings  will  make  him  as  moeh 
known  to  posterity,  asi  bis,. controversial  did  in  his  own  time, 
was  born  in  Soutbwark  about  the  year  1641)  and  educate  at 
Eton  School ;  thence  removed  to  Peter.House^  in  Cambridge^  whcare 
he  took  the  degree.of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1660,  and  master  in  1665. 
as  he  did  that  of^doctor  of  cfivinity  in  1680.  His  first  preferments 
in  London  w^  that  of  the  rectory  of  St.  George,  Botolph  Lane,  to 
which  he  was  presented  August  3d,  1669,  as  bie.was  tothe  pMbend 
of  Pancras,  in  the  church  of  St*  Paul's,  November  3df  168K  Thrae 
years  after  he  was  made  master  of  the  Temple.  During  the  popish 
controversy,  in  the  reign  of  Kjng  James  II.  he  was  one  of  the  most 
considerable  writers  on  the  protestant  side.  After  the  Revolution, 
he  for  some  time  refused  the  oaths  to  the  new  government,  which 
shewed  great  ind  ulgence  to  him  on  that  occasion,  by  not  taking  the  for- 
feiture of  his  preferments.  But  at  last,  in  1690,  his  scruples  being 
entirely  removed  by  Bishop  Overal'sacts  and  canons  of  the  convoca- 
tion, begup  in  the  first  ^ear  of  King  James  I.  he  took  the  oaths  to 
their  Majesties,  and  immediately  published  his  reasons  in  his  Case 
of  the  Allegiance  due  to  the  sovereign  Powers,  licensed  for  tlie 
.  press  the  17th  of  October  that  year;  which  drew  upon  him  the 
resentments  of  the  whole  jacobite  party,  veo^d  upon  all  occasions 
io  the  most  indeqent  language.  Nor  was  be  treated  with  greater 
civility  by  Dr.  South|^whohad  himself  submitted  to  the  government 
than  by  Dr.  Hickes,  or  Mr*  Collier.  He  died  at  Hampstead,  near 
London,  on  the  I9th  of  June,  1707,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age, 
having  been  som^  years  befoi:e  succeeded  in  the  mastership  of  the 
Temple  by  his  Sjpn,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London. 

Soon  after  the  Archbishop's  promotion.  Lady  Russel  having,  ou 
the  24th ^ of  July,  1691,  writteo  a  letter  to  the  Queen  in  favour  of 
RicWd  Vadghan,  Esq.  knigbf  of  the  shire  for  the  county  of  Caer- 
ms|rthen,'f|  near  r€;l^^aq  of  ,1)^  first  husband,  the  Lord  Vaughaq, 
thi^t  he  might  si^cceed  Coi,  ^erbert,  as  auditor  of  Wales,  a  place 
worth  40Qk  a-year^  she  requested  his  Grace  to  deliver  it  to  her 
Majesty.  This  he  accordingly  did,  though  he  wrote  to  her  Lady- 
ship on  the  25th,  before  he  had  presented  her  lett^  to  the  Queen« 
that  he  appreliended  the  place  to  be  already  disposed  of;  whkfi 
was  likewise  the  opinion  of  her  Majesty,  whose  anawer  to  Lady 
Kiissel,  on  the  30th  of  that  month,  qpQjtains  son^e  passages,  on  ac- 
cpun^  of  which  I  have  mei\tioned  this  aiSNr,  and  which  ctQU^t  he 
emitted  injustice  to  the  sentimeqts  of  a  princess  qiore  ronspicuous 
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for  her  persona)  accomplishments  of  understaadiDg  and  dispositioa* 
than  her  external  dignity.  *'  You  are  veiy  much  in  the  right/'  says 
her  Majesty,  "  to  believe,  I  have  cjiuse  enough  to  think  this  life 
not  so  fine  a  thing,  9^,  it  may  he,  others  do^  that  I  lead  at  present 
Besides  the  pain  I  am  aUnost  coMtinuaily  in  for  the  King,  it  is  so 
contrary  to  my  own  inclination,  that ,  it  can  be  neither  easy  nor 
pleasant.  But  I  see  one  is  not  ever  to  live  for  one's  self.  I  have  had 
'many  years  of  ease  and  content^  and  was  not  ^o  sensible  of  my  own 
happiness,  as  1  ought,  till  I  lost  it  But  I  must  be  content  with 
what  it  pleases  God,  and  this  year  have  great  reason  to  praise  hiiQ 
hitherto  for  the  successes  in  Ireland  ;*  the  news  of  which  came  so 
quicli  upon  one  another,  that  made  me  fear  we  bad  some  ill  to  ex- 
,  pect  from  other  places.  But  I  trust  in  God,  that  will  not  be, 
though  it  looks,  as  if  we  must  hope  for  little  good  either  ^om 
Flanders  or  sea.  Tljie  King  cootiuues,  God  be  praised^  very  well; 
and  though  I  tremble  nt  the  thoughts  of  it,  yet  I  cannot  but  wish 
a  battle  well  over.  And  for  that  at  sea,  I  wish  it  as  heartily  as  Mr« 
Russelt  himself." 

Mr.  Nelson,  who  was  at  the  Hague  in  December  of  this  year, 
1691>  in  the  house  of  his  brother-in-law,  l«ord  Dursley,  envoy  ex^ 
iraordinary  to  the  States-general,  and  was  fixed  in  hia  resolution 
not  to  acknowledge  the  government  of  the  King  and  Queen,  thought 
proper  now  to  'coqsult  the  Archbishop  with  regard  to  the  practkn 
of  those  nonjurors,  who  frequented  the  churches,  ^d  yet  pn>fessed, 
that  they  did  not  join  in  the  prayers  for  their  Majesties^  IfisG  race'9 
answer  to  Mr,  Nebon*s  question  was  dated  December  i-5th,  1691^ 
in  these  words :  "  As  to  the  case  you  put,  I  wonder  men  should  bt 
divided  in  opinion  about  it  I  think  it  plain,  that  no  man  can  joiii 
in  prayers,  in  which  there  is  any  petition,  which  he  is  veriiy  per* 
suaded  is  sinfiiU  I  cannot  eQ.dprfi.  a  trick  any  where,  much  lets  in 
religion.*'  This  is  undoubtedly  the  letter  referred  to  in  the  Life  of 
Mr*  Kettlewell,  j:  whos^e  opinion  was  exactly  the  s^ne. 

After  the  Archbbhop  had  been  near  a  yeiir  in  his  see,  be  fouiMi 
himself  confirmed  in  the  qotioBS  which  he  had  before  entertained* 
that  the  circumstances  attending  a  great  post  make  grandeur  not 
near  so  eligible,  with  regard  ^o  the. possessor's  OH^ti  ease  and  happi- 
ness, as  persons  at  a  distance  firom  it  are  apt  to  imagine  To  Ihis 
purpose  he  entered  his  own  reflections  m  short-hand  ia  hiscommou' 

*  The  tiking  of  Atklone,  by  O«ii0ral  Oiille,  Juoe  SOlh,  aoif  hit  rictory  OT«r  Si. 
Riilli  tod  th^Iriili^  My  lith. 

t  Afterwanlc  £mI  ofOrfpfd.  t  ?-  ^•'>1 1  •^  ^S/T, 
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t>lace  book,  under  the  title  of^'^  Some  scattered  thoughts  of  my 
own  upon  seTenU  subjects  and  occasions,  begun  this  day;  March 
18, 1^i»  to  be  transcribe."  His  remarks  concerning  a  public 
and  splendid  way  of  living,  compared  with  a  private  and  retired 
life,  deserve  to  be  inserted  here  at  length,  as  they  were  the  result 
of  the  real  experience  of  a  very  able  observer  of  human  life  in  all 
its  situations. 

**  One  would  be  apt  to  wonder,  that  Nehemiah  (chap.  v.  ver.  16, 
17, 18.)  should  reckon  a  huge  bill  of  fare,  and  a  vast  number  of  pro- 
miscuous guests  amongst  hb  virtues  and  good  deeds,  for  which  he 
desires  God  to  remember  him.  But,  upon  better  consideration,  be* 
sides  the  bounty,  and  sometimes  charity,  of  a  great  table  (provided 
there  be  nothing  of  vanity  or  ostentation  in  it),  there  may  be  exer- 
cised two  very  considerable  virtues ;  one  is  temperance,  and  the 
other  self-denial,  in  a  man's  being  contented,  for  the  sake  of  the 
public,  to  deny  hunself  somuch,  as  to  sit  down  every  day  to  a  feast, 
and  to  eat  continually  in  a  crowd,  and  almost  never  to  be  alone, 
especially  when,  as  it  often  happens,  a  great  part  of  the  company, 
that  a  man  must  have,  is  the  company  that  a  man  would  not  have. 
I  doubt  it  will  prove  but  a  mekmcholy  busmess,  when  a  man  comes 
to  die  to  have  made  a  great  noise  and  bustle  in  the  world,  and  to 
have  been  known  far  and  near,  but  all  thi^  while  to  have  been  hid 
and  concealed  from  himself.  It  is  a  very  odd  and  fantastical  sort 
of  life  for  a  man  to  be  continually  from  home,  and  most  of  all  a 
stranger  at  his  own  house. 

**  It  is  surely  an  uneasy  thing  to  sit  always  m  a  frame,  and  to  be 
perpetually  upon  a  man's  guard ;  not  to  be  able  to  speak  a  care* 
less  word,  or  tQ  use  a  negligent  posture,  without  observation  and 

censure. 

*^  Men  are  apt  to  thmk,  that  they,  who  are  in  highest  placet, 
and  have  the  most  power,  have  most  liberty  to  say  and  do  what 
they  please.  But  it  is  quite  otherwise ;  for  they  have  the  least  li- 
beity  because  they  are  most  observed.  It  is  not  mine  own  ob- 
servation; a  much  wiser  man  (I  mean  TuUy)  says,  *In  maximA 
qu&tfu  forhmi  mmkmm  licere:  They,  that  are  in  the  highest 
and  greatest  condition,  have  of  all  others  the  least  liberty. 

^  In  a  moderate  station  it  is  sufficient  for  a  man  to  be  indiffer- 
ently wise.  Such  a  man  has  the  privilege  to  commit  little  follies 
and  mistakes  without  having  any  great  notice  taken  of  them.  But 
he  that  lives  in  the  light,  t.  e.  in  the  view  of  all  men,  his  actions  are 
Ai^KMed  te  eveiy  bodys  observatioii  and  censure. 
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**  We  otigfat  to  be  glad»  when  those^  that  are  fit  for  govemmeDty 
and  eaUed  to  it,  are  willhig  to  take  the 'burden  of  it  upon  them  ; 
yea,  and  to  be  yery  thankful  to  them  too,  that  they  will  be  at  the 
painsy  and  can  have  the  patience,  to  govern,  and  to  live  publicly. 
Therefore  it  b  happy  for  the  world,  that  there  are  8ome>  who  are 
bom  and  bred  up  to  it ;  and  that  custom  hath  made  it  easy,  or  at 
least  tolerable  to  them.  Else  who,  that  is  wise,  would  undertiike 
it,  since  it  is  certainly  much^  easier  of  the  two  to  obey  a  just  and 
wise  government  (1  had  almost  said  any  government)  than  togovera 
justly  and  wisely.  Not  that  I  find  fault  with  those,  who  apply 
themselves  to  public  business  and  affairs.  They  do  well,  and  we 
are  beholden  to  tliem.  Some  by  their  education,  and  being  bred 
up  to  great  things,  and  to  be  able  to  bear  and  manage  great  busi- 
ness with  more  ease  than  others,  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  serve  God 
and  the  public  in  thb  way :  and  they,  that  do,  are  worthy  of 
double  honour. 

^'  The  advantage,  which  men  have  by  a  more  devout,  and  retired, 
and  contemplative  life,  is,  that  they  are  not  distracted  about  many 
things ;  their  minds  and  affections  are  set  upon  one  thing ;  and 
the  whole  stream  and  force  of  their  affections  run  one  way.  All 
their  thoughts  and  endeavours  are  united  in  one  great  end  and  de- 
sign, which  makes  then*  life  aU  of  a  piece,  and  to  be  consistent 
with  itself  throughout. 

*^  Nothing  but  necessity,  or  the  hope  of  doing  more  good  than 
a  man  is  capable  of  doing  in  a  private  station  (which  a  modest 
man  will  not  easily  presume  concerning  himself)  can  recompense 
the  trouble  and  uneasiness  of  a  more  public  and  busy  life. 

"  Besides  that  ma^y  men,  if  they  understand  themselves  right, 
aire  at  the  best  in  a  lower  and  more  private  condition,  and  make  a 
much  more  awkard  figure  in  a  higher  and  more  public  station ; 
when,  perhaps,  if  they  had  not  been  advanced,  every  one  would 
have  thought  them  fit  and  worthy  to  have  been  so. 

*'  And  thus  I  have  considered  and  compared  impartially  both 
these  conditions ;  and,  upon  the  whole  matter,  without  any  thing 
either  of  disparagement  or  dbcouragement  to  the  wise  and  great 
And,  in  my  poor  judguent,  the  more  retired  aiid  private  condition 
is  the  better  and  safer,  the  more  easy  and  innocenti  and  conse* 
quently  the  more  desirable  of  the  two.* 
"  Those,  who  are  fitted  and  contented  to  serve  mankind  in  the 

*  A  man  would  be  glad  to  steal  some  more  parts  of  bis  life  to  himself  and  his  own 
Me,  before  he  leaVe  the  world. 

VOL.  I.  S 
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nMangemetit  add  goireriiment  of  public  affairs^  are  caHed  b«iieftic- 
tors,  and  ifihey  govern  (well)  deserve  to  be  eaUed  so»  and  to  be 
to  accoonted,  for  denying  themselves  in  their  own  eaee,  to  do 
giood  to  many. 

''  Not  that  it  fs  perfection  to  go  out  of  the  woiid,  and  to  be  per- 
ftictly  useless^  Our  Lordy  by  his  own  eaampU)  has  taught  us, 
that  we  can  never  serve  God  better  than  when  doing  good  to  men : 
and  that  a  perpetual  retirement  from  the  world,  and  shunning  the 
conversation  of  men,  is  not  the  most  religious  life;  but  living 
amongstmen,  and  doi^g  good  to  them.  The  life  of  our  Saviour  is 
a  pattern  both  of  the  contemplative  and  active  life,  and  shews  u** 
how  to  mix  devotion  and  doing  good  to  the  greatest  advantage- 
He  would  neither  go  out  <^  the  world,  nol*  yet  immerse  himself  ki 
the  eares  and  troubles,  in  the  pleasmes  and  plentiful  ei\joymefitft» 
much  less  in  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  it.  He  did'not  place  re- 
ligion (as  tpo  many  have  done  since)  in  a  total  retirement  from  tlie  * 
wodd,  aod  afhunning  the  conversation  of  men^  and  taking  care  to 
be  out  of  all  condition  and  capacity  of  doing  good  to  any  body» 
He  did  not  run  away  from  the  conversation  of  men,  nor  live  in  a 
wilderness,  nor  shut  himself  up  in  a  pen.  He  lived  in  the  world 
with  great  freedom,  and  with  great  innocency,  hereby  teaching  us, 
that  charity  to  men  is  a  duty  no  less  necessary  than  devotion  to- 
wards God.  He the  world  without  leaving  it.    We  read 

indeed,  that  he  was  carried  into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted : 
but  we  no  where  read,  that  he  chose  to  hve  in  a  wilderness  to  avoid 
temptation. 

*'  The  capacity  and  opportunity  of  doing  greater  good  is  the  ape« 
clous  pretence,  under  which  ambition  is  wont  to  cover  the  eager 
desire  of  power  and  greatness. 

'^  If  it  be  said  (which  is  the  most  spiteful  thing  that  can  be  said), 
that  some  ambition  is  necessary  to  vindicate  a  man  from  being  a 
fool ;  to  this  I  think  it  may  be  fidrly  answered,  and  without  ofTenoog 
that  there  may  peihaps  be  as  much  ambition  m  declining  greatness^ 
as  in  courting  it:  only  it  is  of  a  more  unusual  kind,  and  the  ex- 
ample of  it  less  dangerous,  because  it  is  not  like  to  be  contagious." 

When  his  Grace  was  settled  in  the  archiepiscopal  see,  Jie  began 
to  form  several  designs  for  the  advantage  of  the  church  and  reli- 
gion in  general.  In  these  he  wm  encouraged  by  the  readiness  of 
their  Mftjesties  to  promote  them  by  their  authority,*  and  especially 

*  Bvnet'i  Fooenl  Sermon,  p.  25,  26. 
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of  the  Qtte^»  who  wat  iaceBsantly  employed  in  poisetsing  her 
mind  with  the  best  schenei,  that  were  either  laid  before  her  by 
others,  or  suggested  by  her  own  thoughts,  for  correctiog  every 
thii^,  which  was  amiss,  «nd  iaproTtng  every  thing,  that  wanted 
finishing.*  With  this  view,  the  Archbishop  joined  witii  her  Ma- 
jesty in  engagfaig^  Dr.  Bnrnet,  bishop  oi  Ssdisbury,  to  draw  up  his 
excellent  Discoune  of  the  Pastoral  Care,  which  was  that  prelate 
favourite  tract,t  as  an  attempt  to  prepare  the  scene  for  miuly  noble 
designs  for  the  perfecting  of  our  ecclesiastical  constitution^  Thb 
Discourse  was  finished  before  the  end  of  March,  1692 ;  and  the 
Bishop  seems  io  have  had  some  intention  of  dedicating  it  to  his 
friend,  the  Archbishop;  who,  on  the  other  hand,  was  zealous  for 
its  being  published  under  the  Queen's  patronage ;  for  which  pur- 
pose Jie  wrote  the  following  letter  to  that  prelate.^ 

''  MY  LORD,  ''  Lambeth  House,  March  20, 1692. 

''  As  backward  as  I  am  in  writing  letters,  I  received  one  yester- 
day so  very  kind,  that  I  could  not  forbear  to  acknowledge  it  with 
the  first  opportunity.  I  do  heartily  congratulate  with  your  Lord- 
ship the  birth  of  your  two  daughters,  and  especially  the  safety  of 
the  good  mother,  after  so  long  and  heavy  a  burthen,  and  so  sore  a 
brunt.  I  pray  God  to  multiply  his  blessings  upon  you  more  and 
6iore. 

**  I  find  your  Lordship  hadi  been  in  travail  too ;  and  I  doubt  not 
but  have  brought  forth  a  man-child.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him. 
I  wonder  you  can  have  any  dispute  where  to  dedicate  it :  not  that 
I  should  not  be  proud  of  it.  But  nobody  must  come  in  competition 
with  the  good  Queen,  who  so  well  deserves  all  the  respect^  that 
can  be  paid  her  by  all  mankind ;  besides  that,  I  have  the  curiosity 
to  see  the  skill  of  your  pen  in  so  tender  a  point,  as  it  will  be  to  do 
her  Mt^jesty  right  without  grating  upon  her  modesty. 

**  I  am  glad  of  the  happy  success  of  your  pains  in  catechising 
the  youdi,  which  could  not  but  be  universally  acceptable ;  for  even 
bad  parents  wish  their  children  good. 

^*  And  now  I  think  it  high  time  to  give  your  Lordship  my  most 
hearty  thanks  for  your  kindness  to  the  son  of  my  old  friend,  Mr. 

*  Id.  Pr«fM6to  the  dd  BdH.  of  Us  P«iln»l  Om«,  p.  xxxviif.  44i  Edit  Londov, 
1736. 

t  CoBelmion  of  Uie  History  of  his  Own  Time,  toI.  ii.  p.  637. 
t  Preface  to  Pastoral  Care,  ttbi  tupra,  and  Cb.  IX.  p.  9^3,  224. 
$  Commonieatod  by  the  Honourable  Mr«  Jtmlioe  Burnet. 
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JDereham,  and  am  glad  the  young  man  hath  approved  himself  to 
you.  Your  Lordship's  kind  thoughts  towards  the  Either  are  yet 
much  greater:  but  many  things  must  happen  to  bring  that  about ; 
and  if  what  is  designed  succeed,  there  will  be  less  need,  and  there^ 
fore  I  would  have  no  hopes  given  him  of  it. 

''My  wife  sends  her  humble  duty  to  your  Lordship,  and  joins, 
her  service  with  mine  to  Mrs.  Burnet,  and  does  equally  coogra. 
tulate  with  me  her  safety  and  happiness.  God  keep  you,  and 
continue  you  long  for  the  service  of  his  church.  I  am  most  as- 
suredly, , 

.    "  Your  Lordship's  most  affectionate  brother  and  friend, 

"Jo.  Caht." 

The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  immediately  sent  the  manuscript  of  his 
Discourse  to  his  Grape,  who  returned  him  this  answer:* 

"  MY  LORD,  '*  Lambeth  Houstj  April  12tb,  1602. 

"Since  you  are  pleased  to  be  so  positive,  I  will  take  upon  me 
too ;  and  will  write  how  and  by  whom  I  please,  and  am  resolved 
to  try,  whether  you  can  find  in  your  heart  to  give  over  writing  to 
me.  And  why,  I  -  pray,  was  not  Mr.  Fairfex  mentioned  among  my 
scribes  1 

"I  have  read  over  your  book  with  great  care,  and  except  that  I 
have  here  and  there  put  in  some  few  words,  which  I  saw  by  the 
sense  were  omitted,  I  saw  no  reason  to  make  any  alteration  in  the 
whole,  saving  the  putting  in  of  one  word,  and  the  changing  of 
another^  so  moderately  have  I  used  that  unlimited  power  you  en- 
trusted me  with.  The  work  is  as  perfect  in  its  kind,  as  I  hope  to 
see  any  thing.  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  a  remarkable  prudence 
in  the  cast  of  the  whole,  that  you  do  not  grate  too  hard  and  too 
near  upon  the  present  state  of  things  amongst  us,  but  leave  what 
you  say  in  general  to  be  applied  to  ourselves,  if  we  .please ;  ^hich 
is  so  far  from  abating  the  force  of  it,  that  it  will,  I  believe,  render 
it  more  effectual.  It  will,  I  hope,  do  much  good  at  present,  and 
much  more  when  you  and  I  are  dead  and  gone.  I  pray  God  to 
reward  you  for  it. 

"  On  Friday  last  I  left  it  with  the  Queen,  to  whom  I  read  the 
conclusion,  which  she  wiU  by  no  means  allow;  nor  any  thing  more 
than  a  bare  dedication.    She  says,  she  knows  you  can  use  no  mo. 

^  ComainiMttd  hy  ikt  HoDoanOiIt  Mr.  Jiutlct  Barnet. 
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dexatioB  in  q>eakiiig  of  ber.   So  resolute  aad  unaffii^ted  «  modest j 
I  never  saw. 

**  Her  Miyesty  hatk  for  several  days  had  a  very  bad  cold.  It 
would  do  any  one  good  to  see  with  what  a  grace  and  cheerfulness 
she  plays  off  so  great  an  illness.  But  I  hope  the  worst  is  over,  and 
Ihat  God  hath  designed  her  for  a  long  blessing  to  us. 

"  As  for  the  'office  of  the  fast/  you  will  not  censure  that  mat- 
ter,  when  I  have  told  you»  that  I  took  care -to  have  it  printed  five 
weeks  before;  but  it  could  not  be  sent  abroad  till  the  first  fa&t-day 
was  settled.  This  her  Majesty  had  appointed  on  the  i3th  of  April. 
But  when  the  proclamation  was  brought  to  the  council,  it  was  oh* 
jected,  that  the  13th  was  the  first  day  of  the  term,  then  the  20th 
was  proposed ;  but  that  was  thought  not  so  convenient^  because 
some  action  abroad  might  happen  sooner.  Then  it  was  brought 
back  to  the  8th.  I  told  the  Queen,  there  would  not  be  time  enough 
to  disperse  the  office.  She  said«  let  it  go  as  far  as  it  can  for  the 
first  fast ;  it  will  come  time  enough  for  the  months  following. 

*^  Yesterday  morning  I  obtained  a  meeting  here  of  eight  bbhops, 
York,  London,  Worcester,  Ely,  Gloucester,  Chichester,  Norwich, 
Lincoln.  I  proposed  to  them  the  heads  of  a  circular  letter ;  upon 
which  we  discoursed  very  calmty,.  and  without  the  least  clashing; 
and  in  conclusion  they  were  all  unanimously  agreed  to,  and  two  or 
three  heads  more  suggested,  which  were  likewise  consented  to,  none 
more  cheerfiiUy  concurring  in  every  thii^  than  my  Lord  Bishop  of 
London.  We  dined  together  with  great  kindness.  This  your 
Lcwdship  will  easily  believe  was  no  small  contentment  to  ^e.  But 
I  must  not  be  so  vain,  as  not  to  consider,  that  I  owe  all  this  to  the 
countenance  and  influence  of  her  Majesty.  Your  Lordship  may 
expect  a  more  particular  accouat  of  this  affair  when  it  comes  to 
more  ripeness.    Ih  the  mean  time,  and  ever,  1  am,  my  Lord, 

**  Your  Lordship's  most  affectionate  brother  and  servant, 

'*  Jo.  Cant.*' 

The  Pastoral  Care  being  now  ready  for  the  press,  received  the 
imprimatur  of  the  Archbishop  himself  on  the  5th  of  May,  1692, 
and  was  published  the  same  year. 

His  Grace's  acceptance  of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  his  at- 
tachment to  the  cause  of  the  Revolution,  excluded  him,  among 
others,  from  the  offer  of  pardon  in  King  James  H/s  declaration. 
This  was  sent  over  to  England  about  April,  1692,  previous  to  his 
intended  invasion  of  this  kingdom  with  a  considerable  army  of  Eng- 
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Hsb,  ScotSy  Irisfa^  and  Freneh ;  and  it  is  raid  lo  have  Ixen  dmwtt 
up  by  Sir  James  Montgomery,  the  supposed  author  of  si  vef  y  setere  • 
pamphlet  against  the  government,  intitled,  Britain's  just  Complaints, 
whose  zeal  for  the  Revolution,  by  the  disappoiBttnent  of  his  ambi- 
tion, in  not  being  gratified  with  the  post  of  secretary  of  state  for 
Scotland,  was  soon  changed  into  the  greatest  activity  for  the  re- 
storation  of  the  abdicated  King,  till  his  firmness  to  the  protestant 
religion  exposed  him  to  such  ifi  treatment  at  the  court  of  St.  Ger- 
mains,  that  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  it,  and  redre  to  Parb,  where 
be  died  in  extreme  melancholy  and  distress.  Bnt  the  threats  of 
that  King  were  rendered  ineffectual,  and  his  design  entirely  defeated 
by  the  victory  of  Admiral  Russel  over  the  French  fleet,  on  the  19th 
of  May,  1692,  and  the  destruction  of  It  at  La  Hogae.  But  there 
not  being  the  same  prospect  of  success  in  Flanders,  where  Lewis 
XIV.  in  person,  opened  the  trenches  before  Namur,  on  the  15th  of 
May ;  which  city  he  took  on  the  2eth  of  May,  as  he  did  the  castle 
on  the  21st  of  June,  the  ill  situation  of  afifairs  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  his  Grace,  who  improved  every  apprehension  of  public  dis- 
tress into  the  most  serious  resolutions  for  the  regulation  of  his  own 
conduct.  Accordingly  I  find  in  short-faand,  in  his  common-place 
book,  the  following  memoranda: 

"  June  7th,  1692.  That  last  night,  at  twelve,  being  in  great  per- 
plexity for  the  King  (now  in  great  danger^  if  there  be  an  engage- 
ment), I  lay  wakmg  from  that  time  till  five  in  the  morning,  and  did 
solemnly  make  these  following  resolutions,  which  I  earnestly  beg 
of  Almiglfty  God  the  grace  and  power  to  make  good,  and  did  like- 
wise resolve  to  read  them  over  every  morning. 

"  1»  Not  to  be  angry  with  any  body  upon  any  occasion,  because  all 
anger  is  foolbh,  and  a  short  fit  of  madness;  betrays  us  to  great  in- 
decencies :  and  whereas  it  is  intended  to  hurt  others,  the  edge  of 
it  turns  upon  ourselves.  We  always  repent  of  It,  and  are  at  least 
more  angry  at  ourselves  than  by  being  angry  at  others. 

*'  2.  Not  to  be  peevish  and  discontented.  This  argues  littleness 
and  infirmity  of  mSnd. 

**  8.  Not  to  trouble  the  Queen  any  more  with  my  troubles. 

**  4.  Whenever  1  see  any  error  or  infirmity  in  myself,  instead  of 
intending  to  n^end  it>  to  resolve  upon  it  presently  and  effectually. 
,      **  5.  Not  to  disturb  the  Queen  on  the  Lord's  day ;  or,  if  I  speak 
with  her,  to  speak  only  on  matters  of  religion. 

**  6.  Tp  use  all  gentleness  towards  all  men,  in  meekness  ipstrucV 
ing  those  that  oppose  themselves. 
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<'  7.  N^ver  to  mention  wAy  thiog  taid  by  me  to  the  King  or 
Queen,  or  by  tbem  to  me ;  but  to  thatk  God  every  day  for  the 
9re«t  bleMing  of  tbe  King  awl  Queen^  and  for  their  admkabk 
example. 

^  8.  To  read  thU  every  moroiog  before  1  go  to  prayer." 

The  same  month  his  Grace  was  consulted  by  his  friend,  the  Arch- 
bbhop  of  York,  how  to  proceed  with  a  diasenter  in  his  diocese, 
who,  claiming  the  privilege  of  tbe  act  of  Toleration,  had  set  up 
an  academy,  and  was  complained  of  to  him  by  the  clergy  of 
Craven  in  a  formal  petition,  that  this  academy  might  be  sup- 
pressed.* The  person  was  Mr.  Richard  Frankland,  bom  in  1630, 
at  Rathmill,  in  the  parish  of  Gigleswick,  in  Craven,  in  Yorkshire, 
and  educated  at  Christ's  College,  in  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the 
d^ree  of  master  of  arts,  and  was  afterwards  a  preacher  at  Haugh. 
ton.Ie.spring,  Lancaster,  and  Bishops-Aukhind,  in  Durham  ;f  and 
when  the  Protector  Cromwell  had  erected  at  Durham  a  college  for 
academical  learning,  on  the  15th  of  May,  1657,  t  Mr.  Frankland 
was  fixfid  upon  as  a  fit  man  to  be  a  tutor  there.  But  that  college 
being  demolished  at  the  Restoration,  and  the  act  of  Uniformity,  with 
which  he  refused  to  comply,  though  solicited  with  a  promise  of 
considerable  preferment  by  Bishop  Cosins,  of  Durham,  excluding 
him  from  his  living,  he  retired  to  Rathmill,  which  was  hb  own 
estate,  where  he  set  up  a  private  academy,  and  had  in  the  courte 
of  a  few  years  three  hundred  pupila.  Thence,  in  1674,  he  removed 
to  Natland,  near  Kendal,  in  Westmoreland ;  and  thence,  <yi  ac 
count  of  tlie  Five  Mile  Act,  to  Dawsonfold,  and  other  places,  and 
at  kst  returned  to  Kendal,  where  ht  died  on  tbe  1st  oif  October, 
1098,  baying  net  with  mueh  opposition  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
being  cited  into  tbe  bishop's  court,  and  excommunicated  for  non- 
an^earanoe,  but  absolved  by  order  of  King  William,  at  the  inter- 
cession of  the  ^rd  Wharton,  Sir  Thomas  Rookby,  and  others.  He 
was  afterwards  sent  for  by  Archbishop  Sharp,  who  treated  him 
with  great  civility ;  notwithstandiog  which,  a  fresh  citation  was 
sent  from  the  ecclesiastical  court,  but  the  proceedings  upon  it  were 
stopped  by  a  prohibition.^  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  answer 
to  his  brother  of  York  was  as  follows  :|| 

*  Letter  or  tbe  Ret.  Mr.  ArdidoMOtt  Shaip,  of  Ner.  7,  It 51. 

t  Dr.  Calamy's  Aocoanlt  p.  9%4,  £85^ 

t  Peek*«  l^feflwirs  of  Oliver  Ohnn^all,  CoUeol.  Ifaab.  xx.  p.  61,  tt  teq* 

§  Dr.  CaUmy'i  Accoant,  p.  284 — 288. 

II  Commimictted  to  mft  by  ibe  Her.  Dr.  TbotiM  Atrp,  aiditoeoB  of  Noiibui- 
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''  MT  LOBD,  *'  Lambeth  Huma,  June  14, 1692. 

"  Yesterday  I  received  your  Grace's  letter  conceming  Mr. 
Fraakland,  with  the  copy  of  an  address  to  your  Grace  against  him. 
Yourself  are  best  judge  what  is  fit  to  be  done  in  the  case,  because 
you  have  the  advantage  of  inquiring  into  all  the  circumstances  of  it. 
If  my  advice  can  signify  any  thing,  it  can  only  be  to  tell  your  Grace 
what  I  would  do  in  it,  as  the  case  appears  to  me  at  this  distance. 
I  would  send  for  him,  and  tell  him,  that  I  would  never  do  any  thing 
to  infringe  the  act  of  Toleration;  but  I  did  not  think  his  case  came 
within  it :  that  there  were  two  things  in  his  case,  which  would  hin- 
der me  from  granting  him  a  licence,  though  he  were  in  all  things 
conformable  to  the  church  of  England.  First,  his  setting  up  a 
school,  where  a  free«school  is  already  established ;  and  then  his 
instructing  of  young  men  in  so  public  a  manner  in  university  learn- 
ing, which  is  contrary  to  his  oath  to  do,  if  he  have  taken  a  degree 
in  either  of  our  universities,  and  I  doubt  contrary  to  the  bishop*s 
oath  to  grant  a  licence  for  the  doing  of  it;  so  that  your  Grace 
does  not  in  this  matter  consider  him  at  all  as  a  dissenter.  This  I 
only  offer  to  your  Grace  as  what  seems  to  me  the  fairest  and  softest 
way  of  ridding  your  hands  of  this  business. 

*<  With  my  humble  service  to  Mrs.  Sharp,  i^nd  my  hearty  prayers 
for  your  health  and  along  life  to  do  God  and  his  church  much  ser- 
vice, I  remain,  my  Lord, 

^*  Your  Grace's  very  affectionate  brother  and  servant, 

*«  Jo.  Cant." 

The  next  month  his  Grace  was  named  by  the  Queen  herself  to 
stand  godfather,  with  her  Majesty  and  the  Earl  of  Bath,  to  the 
new.bom  son  of  Charles  Marquis  of  Winchester,  afterwards  Duke 
of  Bolton,  by  his  Lady,  Frances,  daughter  of  William  Ramsden,  of 
Byrom,  in  the  county  of  YoA,  Esq.  This  honour  done  the  Archbi- 
shop by  her  Majesty  was  so  sensibly  felt  by  him,  that  he  could  not 
suppress  the  mention  of  it,  though  in  a  style  of  the  gf-eatest  mo- 
desty and  delicacy,  to  Lady  Russet,  in  a  letter,  which  he  wrote  to 
her  upon  a  business  of  her  own.* 

"  HONOURED  MADAM,  **  Aug.  1,  1602. 

<'  On  Sunday  momii^  1  gave  your's  to  the  Queen,  telling  her, 
that  I  was  afraid  it  came  too  late.  She  said, '  perhaps  not'  Yes- 
terday meeting  the  Queen  at  a  christening,  she  gave  me  the  inclosed 

*  Fn»  •  oopj  ia  th*  petfeNioit  of  a  Ut«  Biahop  of  London. 
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to  send  to  year  LtdyiUfu  And  if  I  ^oiild  but  obtahi  of  yoor  seTere 
judgment  to  wink  a  Utile  at  my  vanity,  I  would  tell  yon  how  this 
happened.  My  Lady  Marchioness  of  Winchester  being  lately  de- 
livered of  a  son,  spake  to  the  Queen  to  stand  godmother ;  and  the 
Queen  asking  whom  she  had  thought  of  for  godfathers,  she  said^ 
only  the  Earl  of  Bath,  and  whom  else  her  Majesty  would  please  to 
name.  They  agreed  upon  me,  which  was  a  great  surprise  to  me ; 
but  I  doubt  not  a  gracious  contrivance  of  her  Majesty  to  let  the 
-world  know,  that  I  have  her  countenance  and  support.  If  it  please 
God  to  preserve  my  good  master,  and  to  grant  him  success,  I  have 
nothing  more  to  wish  in  this  world,  but  that  God  would  grant  chil- 
dren to  this  excellent  Prince ;  and  that  I,  who  am  said  not  to  have 
been  baptised  myself,  may  have  the  honour  to  baptize  a  Prince  of 
Wales.  With  God,  to  whose  wisdom  and  goodness  we  must  sub- 
mit every  thing,  this  is  not  impossible.  To  his  protection  and  bless* 
ing  1  commend  your  Ladyship  and  your  hopeful  children. 

**  Reading  over  what  I  have  written  puts  me  in  mind  of  one,  who^ 

when  he  was  in  his  drink,  always  went  and  shewed  himself  to  his 

best  friends.     But  your  Ladyship  knows  how  to  forgive  a  little  folly 

to  one  so  entirely  devoted  to  your  service,  as  is,  honoured  Madam, 

*  *^  Your  most  obliged  and  humble  servant, 

"  Jo.  Cant." 

In  the  latter  end  of  this  year,  1692,  the  History  of  the  Inqui^. 
tion,  written  in  Latin  by  Philip  Limborch,  professor  of  divinity 
among  the  Arminians,  at  Amsterdam,  was  published  there  in  folio, 
with  a  dedication  to  the  Archbishop.  This  work  was  undertaken 
by  the  author  upon  meeting  with  the  original  manuscript  of  the 
Sentiences  pronounced  by  the  Inquisition  of  Thoulouse,  in  France, 
from  the  year  1307  to  1323;  and  it  is  an  excellent  performance, 
and  contains  an  account  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  proceedings  of 
that  formidable  court,  supported  by  indisputable  authorities.  When 
he  had  finished  it,  he  wrote  in  June,  1692,  to  Mr.  Locke,  who  was 
a  common  friend  to  the  Archbishop  and  himself,  to  request  his 
Grace's  leave  for  giving  it  to  the  world  under  the  sanction  of  his 
patronage.  Mr.  Locke  wrote  to  Mr.  Limborch  on  the  30th  of  that 
month)*  that  he  had  that  day  waited  upon  the  Archbishop,  who 
immediately  recollected  Mr.  Limborch's  name,  and  that  he  had  re- 
ceived from  him  a  present  of  that  divine's  book,  intitled,  De  veri- 

*  Familiar  Lettcn  between  Mr.  Locke  and  serenil  of  bii  Friends,  p.  359.  Edit. 
C4>ndoo,  1708,  in  9ro, 
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t«te  rdigioois  Cbristians  amkra  cottvtio  cwti  erirfilo  Jiidaeo,  print* 
ed  in  1087,  excusing  himseVf  for  not  having  r^itrned  fcim  a  letter 
of  thanks  for  if,  because  his  ill  health,  the  Mreakness  of  his  ey«j 
and  other  intervening  engagements  of  business,  had  iiitherto  pre^ 
vented  him  from  reading  the  ni^hole :  hot  be  highly  ec^imended  the 
vrork  and  its  author.    He  thooght  that  the  Hiilory  of  the  inquisi- 
tion would  be  very  seasonable  at  that  time,  and  read  over  the  can* 
tents  of  the  chapters  with  great  pleasure  and  approbation ;  and, 
when  Mr.  Locke  mentioned  to  him  the  affair  of  the  dedication,  he 
answered  with  so  much  civifity  of  words  and  countenance,  as  shewed 
that  it  was  not  displeasn^  to  binK    Mr.  Locke  therefore  advised 
Mr.  Limborch  to  send  it  over,  concurring  with  him  in  <^nion,  that 
the  Archbishop  should  read  it  before  it  was  sent  to  press  ;  and  pro- 
taising  to  shew  it  to  his  Grace,  and  to  mark  any  thing  in  it  that 
ought  to  be  altered.  His  Grace  observed,  that  he  had  a  book  print- 
ed  in  Portugal,  m  8vo.  concerning  an  aut^  de  fe  there,  to  which 
were  piefixed  several  papal  bulls  and  other  instruments,  granting 
snd  establishing  the  authority  of  the  holy  office ;  which  book  he 
had  not  yet  found,  though  he  had  looked  for  it,  his  library  not 
being  yet  in  order,  but  directed  it  to  be  searched  out  against  Mr. 
Locke's  next  visit,  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Limborch.    Mr.  Cocke,  in  his 
next  letter  of  the  28th  of  November,  1692,*  informs  Mr.  Limborch 
of  his  having  come  immediately  to  London  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
printed  copies  of  his  book,  and  waited  upon  the  Archbishop,  who 
declared  his  obligations  to  Mr.  Limborch  for  it,  and  his  great  sa- 
tbfaction  in  reading  it,  as  he  had  already  done  tfre  greatest  part  of 
it,  notwi^tanding  his  avocations  of  most  important  business ;  and 
tfiat  he  designed  to  write  to  Mr.  LhiAorch  a  letter  of  thanks  upon 
that  occasion,     Mr.  Locke,  in  another  letter  of  the  10th  of  Ja- 
nuary, 169f  ,t  acquaints  Mr.  Limborch,  that  upon  his  coming  to 
town  three  days  before,  the  Archbishop  sent  for  him,  and  having 
premised  many  things  in  commendation  of  Professor  Limborch  and 
*  his  History,  said,  that  he  had  now  at  last  wrote  to  him,  having  been 
hitherto  prevented  by  a  multitude  of  business ;  desiring  Mr.  Locke 
to  direct  and  transmit  his  letter,  together  with  a  volume  of  his  ser- 
mons lately  published. 

Mr.  Limborch's  dedication  to  his  Grace  is  formed  upon  topics, 
that  do  the  highest  honour  to  a  protestant  prelate,  and  are  applied 
to  him  with  great  force  and  propriety.    He  begins  it  with  remark- 

*  Familiar  Letters  between  Hb*.  Locke  and  several  of  his  Fricndsj  p.  341.  E<Iil. 
I^opdon,  1708,  in  8to  t  Page  345. 
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iag*  itliat  upop  a  tiM)i#ueh  cMmdecationof  thesobjtct  of  the  book 
itddf,  and  of  the  emiaent  rank  held  by  the  Archbisiiop  with  the 
laumnMMis  appkoae  of  mil  good  Mea,  and  to  the  epnuaon  advantage 
of  all  the  reformed  ehuiches,  in  a  cdsis  of  the  utBost  difficidty, 
th^  iiMcn^ion  of  sach  a  work  was  due  to  his  Grace  aboTe  aU  men 
Itviag.    That,  on  the  o«e  hand,  aH  persons  who  wished  the  mwk^ 
tenance  of  the  ^Qspel  poritjr  and  libertyi  had  the  highest  veneration 
for  his  Gsttce,  who  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  duirch  of  Eng* 
land,  the  Host  eauneat  among  the  iefbraed»  and  who  was  on  that 
aecoant  ia  aome  aMasure  the  defender  of  the  relbraied  churches  in 
^neral^  his  endeavours  being  fnthMfy  employed  in  the  promoti^ 
the  Christiaa  doctrine  and  hafk,  by  means  directly  opposite  to  those 
of  the  pafMil  tyranny^  amd  ia  engaging  men  in  the  way  of  salvatioB. 
For  not  to  insist  apon  his  eloquence  in  the  pulpit,  of  which  he  was 
•o^eat  a  master,  genvine,  het  ficom  the  disguise  of  false  oma- 
mmit^  ^nd  agreeable  to  the  Dfviae  ocades,  his  strength  and  acate- 
aass  of  jadgment  in  controversy,  his  learaiog  adapted  to  aae,  and 
aot  to  ost^atioa,  and  his  otiier  eaoellent  qualifications,  which  had 
long  befoee  fixed  the  attrition  and  hq>es  of  all  good  men  upon  bin, 
and  now  adorned  the  high  afiee  which  he  filled ;  his  Grace's  mild- 
ness of  temper,  so  pecwiiarly  becomiag  a  pastor  of  the  church,  and 
•o  much  wanted  in  that  age,  pramised  the  greatest  advanti^e  to 
the  Refimnation,  which  stfll  laboured  ander  difficulties,  and  had 
been  lately  almost  oppressed.    For  so  distinguished  was  hb  Grace 
lor  integrity  oi  fife,  simplicity  of  Buuners,  candour,  aiuversai  cha- 
rity and  beaevoleaoe,  aad  pradenoe  Ibanded  on  experieaoe,  that 
Piriae  Providence  seemed  to  have  chosen  him,  ia  order  that,  aader 
bis  influence  aad  conduct,  the  wh(^  body  of  the  reformed  charches, 
layaog  aside  Uieir  intesdae  disputes,  might  unite  and  support  tlie 
liberty  of  the  goepd  and  the  Christian  religion  against  the  macht- 
aations  and  shocking  craelty  of  the  church  of  Rome.    That  hi« 
Grace,  who  was  aa  example  to  all  men  of  a  true  evangelical  cha- 
rity, opposed  the  tyranny  of  the  sec  of  Rome,  by  the  same  arts, 
sanctity  of  life  and  benignity  of  heart,  with  which  Cbristiaaity  an- 
ciently subdued  and  destroyed  pagan  idolatry,  impi^,  and  ty- 
ranny, and  by  which  it  will  always  triumph  over  its  enemies.  These 
were  the  reasons  which  prevented  Mr.  Limborch  firom  olFering  his 
woik  tp  any  other  patron  than  his  Grace,  who,  he  was  persuaded, 
would  concur  with  him  in  <^inion,  that  the  pablicatioa  of  it  would 
be  extremely  seasonable  in  the  present  situation  of  things,  when 
popery,  espeoaUy  ia.  England,  was  endeavouring  to  advance  itself. 
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and  gain  the  sole  dominioo ;  siace  the  Teadein  of  that  book  wooU 
•ee  in  it,  as  in  a  glass,  the  lively  and  genuine  representation  of  it, 
and  by  that  means  not  suffer  themseWes  to  be  deluded  with  a  fal- 
lacious one ;  and  consequently  view  it  ill  its  proper  light,  of  a  con- 
federacy of  cruel  and  sanguinary  men,  affecting,  and  where  they 
can,  U8ur)>ing,  an  authority  over  the  consciences  of  others,  and  erect- 
ing a  kingdom  in  direct  opposition  to  that  of  Christ  He  hoped, 
therefore,  that  all  protestants  would,  under  the  auspices  of  his 
Grace,  as  their  common  spiritual  father,  be  mspired  with  a  just  hor- 
ror of  the  papal  dominion,  and  obviate  its  progress  by  the  sincerity 
of  their  faith,  a  charity  truly  Christian^  and  a  thorough  purity  of 
manners :  and  that,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  Reformation^ 
they  would  learn  to  detest  all  cruelty  against,  and  punishments  of 
those,  who  dissented  or  were  in  error,  if  they  were  otherwise  per- 
sons of  piety ;  since  it  is  certain,  that  all  mankind  will  give  an  ac- 
count of  their  faith  before  the  tribunal  of  Christ,  their  supreme 
legislator  and  judge ;  and  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  make  laws  for 
conscience,  and  prescribe  rules  of  belief,  which  would  be  in  reality 
assuming  the  seat  of  Christ  Upon  these  principles  the  church 
would  at  last  flourish  under  his  Grace ;  and  enmity,  hatred,  and 
schisms,  by  which  it  had  been  hitherto  miserably  divided,  be  en- 
tirely abolished.  And  if  God,  in  punishment  for  our  sins,  should 
not  yet  restore  the  golden  age  of  the  primitive  church,  when  all  the 
believers  had  one  heart  and  one  mind,  men  would  at  least  learn 
not  to  domineer  over  the  consciences  of  their  brethren,  nor  to 
punish  any  person  for  a  simple  and  innocent  error  of  judgment, 
much  less  to  inflict  death  upon  him  for  the  ingenuous  profession  of 
his  faith,  of  which  he  is  ready  to  give  aa  account  to  God  ;  but  to 
expose  errors  by  reason,  and  the  clear  testimony  of  Scripture,  and 
in  the  mean  time  to  wait  with  meekness  and  patience  for  the  repent- 
ance of  the  erring  person,  till  God  shall  enable  him  to  see  and  em- 
brace the  truth.  Mn  limborch  concludes  hb  dedication  with  his 
wishes,  that  Providence  would  bless  his  Grace's  pious  labours  for 
the  peace  and  benefit  of  the  church,  and  grant  that  he  might  restore 
and  8upp<»t  it  by  the  same  means,  to  which  it  owed  its  first  rise, 
progress,  and  establishment 

Hb  Grace,  had  likewise  a  great  regard  for  another  very  learned 
man  among  the  Arminians,  in  Holland,  to  whom  the  English  nation 
is  greatly  obliged  for  the  reputation,  which  our  best  writers  of  the 
last  and  present  century  have  acquired  in  foreign  countries.  This 
was  Mons..Le  Clerc,  whose  translation  of,  and  paraphrase  and  corn- 
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mentary  upon,  Gen^is,  published  in  1693,  gave  such  satisfaction 
to  the  Aichbishop,  that  after  he  had  read  part  of  it,  he  testified  his 
approbation  of  it  by  a  letter  to  the  author,  and  afterwards  sent  him 
a  present  of  Bishop  Kidder's  Commentary  on  the  Five  Books  of 
Moses,  published  in  1694.*  But  ^at  prelate  having,  in  his  Dis- 
sertation  concerning  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch,  passed  a  judg- 
ment upon  Mons.  Le  Clerc*s  work,  which  the  latter  was  persuaded 
the  Archbishop  disapproved,  he  wrote  to  the  Bishop  on  the  5th  of 
November,  l^M,  to  complain  of  his  Lordship's  charging  him  with 
ill  arts,  and  having  said  things  which  could  only  have  been  expected 
from  a  disciple  of  Hobbes,  or  a  deist.  Bishop  Kidder  returned  an 
answer  from  Wells,  on  the  9th  of  that  month,  promising  to  do  jus- 
tice to  his  character,  which  promise  he  repeated  soon  after  to  a 
friend  of  Mons.  Le  Clerc;  who,  upon  his  Lordship's  dying  with- 
out publicly  retracting  the  censure  abovementioned,  printed  the 
letters  which  had  passed  between  them  on  that  subjectf 

The  success  at  sea,  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1692,  and  the  pre- 
servation of  his  Majesty's  person,  both  from  an  intended  assassi-  . 
nation  by  the  Sieur  de  Grand val,  to  which,  according  to  his  own 
confession.  King  James  and  his  Queen,  as  well  as  the  French  court, 
were  privy,  and  in  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Steinkirk,  on  the  24th 
of  July,  against  Marshal  Luxemburgh,  occasioning  a  public  thanks- 
giving on  the  27th  of  October,  the  Archbishop  was  appointed  to 
preach  before  their  Majesties,  after  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  had 
excused  himself.  For  the  Queen  having  sent  that  Bishop  a  text» 
£xod.  iv.  13,  he  prepared  a  sermon  upon  it;  but  then  humbly  re- 
presented to  her  Majesty,  that  he  having  preached  the  two  thanks- 
giving sermons  in  the  two  preceding  years,  it  would  look  as  if  none 
else  was  willing  to  perform  that  office,  if  it  should  be  still  laid  upon 
hiin.  The  Queen  saw  th^  force  of  this  remark,  and  ordered  the 
Archbishop  to  preach  on  that  occasion ;  but  the  Bishop's  sermon, 
though  not  preached,  was  afterwards  published  by  him  with  others 
in  1713.  That  of  his  Grace  was  on  Jerem.  ix.  23,  24,  in  which  he 
describes  the  Revolution,  as  the  cause  of  true  religion  against  a 
false  and  idolatrous  worship,  and  of  the  liberties  of  mankind  against 
tyranny  and  oppression ;  expressing  no  favourable  opinion  of  the 
sincerity  of  some  of  the  enemies  to  it  "  As  bad  an  argument,*' 
says  he,  "  as  success  is  of  a  good  cause,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  but 
I  am  afraid  it  is  true,  it  is  like  in  the  conclusion  to  prove  the  best 
argument  of  all  otiiers  to  convince  those,  who  have  ^o  long  pre- 

*  Bibliotheque  CUoisie,  (oin«  iy.  art.  x.  p,  564.  t  Ibid.  p.  370.  ^  Mq. 
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tended  conscience  against  stttMiiMion  to  the  preaent  govenHBeot. 
Mere  success/^  adds  he^ ''  is  certainly  one  of  the  worst  aiguments 
in  the  world  of  a  good  cause,  and  the  most  improper  to  satisfy 
conscience.  And  yet  we  find  by  experience,  that  in  the  Issue  it  is 
the  most  successful  of  all  other  arguments,  and  does  in  a  very  odd 
but  effectual  way  satisfy  the  consoienoes  of  a  great  many  men  by 
shewing  them  their  interest"  This  passage  highly  enraged  Dr. 
Hickes/  as  well  as  the  ^compliments  to  King  WilUam,  in  which 
there  is  one  instance  of  fidse  eloquence  unusual  in  his  Grace's 
writii^s.  It  is  that,  where  taking  notice  of  Lewis  XIV/s  unprinc^ 
ly  manner  of  insulting  over  King  William,  when  he  believed  him  to 
have  been  «hiiu  at  the  Boyne,  he  adds,  that  **  no  mortal  man  ever 
had  his  shoulder  so  kindly  kisied  by  a  cannon  bullet  ^  an  expres* 
sion,  which  gave  Dr.  Souths  no  friend  to  him  or  his  memory,  the 
advantage  of  animadverting  upon  it  as  a  pecuiiar  itrtdn  of  rk^ 
toric.i' 

The  King  having  escaped  the  most  imminent  danger  in  the  bat. 
tie  of  Landen,  in  July,  1693,  against  Marshal  Luxembnrgh,  in 
which  the  Earl  of  Portland  was  wounded,  the  Archbishop  took  the 
first  opportunity  of  writbg  to  his  Lordship  the  following  letter  :|  • 

*•  MY  LOED,  **  AuguH  1, 1688. 

**  1  CANNOT  forbear  on  this  great  occasion  to  congratulate  the  * 
King's  safety  and  merciful  preservation  from  the  many  deaths,  to 
which  his  royal  person  was  so  eminently  exposed  in  the  bte  bloody 
engagemoit.  1  thank  God  from  my  heart,  who  protected  him  in 
that  day  of  dangor,  and  likewise  preserved  your  Lordship's  life, 
which  had  been  so  lately  restored.  I  hope  the  wound  your  Lord* 
ship  received  is  not  dangerous,  and  th^t  it  may  be  healed  without 
losing  the  use  of  your  hand.  We  have  got  but  a  very  imperfect 
account  of  the  issue  of  tlie  whole  action,  and  what  has  happened 
since,  having  received  no  letters  of  a  later  date  than  the  morning 
after  the  light,  by  reason  of  contrary  winds. 

**  I  did  not  intend  to  have  troubled  your  Lordship  about  so  small 
a  matter,  as  I  am,  going  to  mention.  I  have  heard  it  from  so  many 
hands,  that  I  think  myself  obliged  to  rectify  the  mistake,  because 
though  the  thing  which  is  said  be  true,  I  doubt  the  occasion  of  it 
has  been  misrepresented  to  his  Majesty.  The  thing  was  thus :— the 

•  Some  DtscoortM,  p.  56.  58.    f  Dr.  8ouUi*s  Sermons,  toI.  iH.  p.  570.  Edit.  1690, 
X  From  his  draught  in  short*han<{. 
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Master  of  Stsirs' shewed  me  a  draught  of  the  Scots'  bill  of  Com- 
prehension^  telfing  me  by  this  act  the  6)iiscopal  ministers  were  re- 
quired to  own  thepresbyterian  government  as  tbeonfy  government. 
I  asked  him,  if  no  other  words  were  added  to  qualify  that  clause ; 
viz.  *'  as  the  only  government  of  this  church/'  or  '*  established  by 
lawT'  Ue  said  no.  Then  I  asked,  if  the  bill  was  $o  pissed.  He 
said  it  was  $o  passed  the  committee  of  the  House.  I  told  hhn,  I 
did  not  believe,  when  it  was  brought  into  the  House,  it  would  pass 
there  ;  but  I  was  sure  the  King  would  never  consent  to  have  that 
clause,  without  some  other  words  to  explain  it,  as  the  anl^  govern- 
ment of  this  church,  or  the  like ;  tmd  then  the  bill  would  not  be  a 
bill  of  comprehension,  but  of  exclusion.  This  was  what  passed 
between  the  Master  of  Stains  and  myself;  and,  if  he  has  represent^ 
ed  this  matter  any  otherwise  to  his  Msyesty,  he  has  used  me  very 
ill.  I  intreat  your  Lordship  to  set  his  Mi^esty  right  in  this 
matter. 

**  I  pray  God  still  to  preaerve  his  sacred  person,  and  make  him 
victorious.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  your  Lordship's  perfect  re- 
covery, who  am  witli  the  truest  esteem  and  respect, 

**  My  Lord,  your  Lordship's  most  faithful  and  humble  servant, 

"J.  C." 

This  letter,  as  well  as  his  Grace^s  kfiown  moderation  and  tender- 
ness in  matters  of  conscience,  will  be  a  sufficient  vindication  of 
him  from  a  memorandum  pretended  to  be  found  in  the  study  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Creech,  the  translator  and  editor  of  Lucretius,  at  the 
auction  of  his  books  in  Oxford.*  The  substance  of  it  was,  that 
*'  whatever  steps  were  taken,  and  all  that  was  done  for  the  abo- 
lishing episcopacy,  and  subversion  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  was 
done  by  the  contrivance,  advice,  and  approbation  of  Dr.  Tillot- 
son;''  the  writer  of  this  memorandum  adding,  **  This  I  had  from 
Johnson,  who  was  certain  of  it,  and  knew  the  whole  matter,  when- 
I  was  down  iii  the  north."  But  for  a  fuller  vindication  of  his 
Grace  from  this  charge,  it  will  be  necessary  to  trace  back  the  real 
causes  of  the  abolition  of  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  which  were  en- 
tirely foreign  to  any  influence  or  interposition  of  the  Archbishop, 
if  he  had  been  inclined  to  it ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  lie  appears 
to  have  endeavoured  the  mitigation  of  all  severe  impositions,  upon 
the  episcopal  clergy  in  that  kingdom.     And  in  fact  the  true  rea- 

•  Life  of  Archbishop  Tillotson,  p.  S,  ami  53. 
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son  of  the  destraction^of  episcopacy  there  after  the  fterolution  U 
to  be  imputed  to  the  conduct  of  the  bishops  themselves,  both  pre. 
vious  aod  subsequent  to  it*  They  had  rendered  themselves  uni- 
versally obnoxious  as  the  immediate  creatures  of  the  court  of  King 
James,  and  had  written  to  him  a  letter  of  abhorrence  of  the  intend- 
ed expedition  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  dated  at  Edinburgh,  No- 
vember 3y  1688,  and  filled  with  the  strongest  assurances  of  pro- 
moting in  all  his  Msyesty's  subjects  ^*  an  intrepid  and  stedfast  alle- 
giance" to  him,  **  as  an  essential  part  of  their  religion,  and  of  the 
glory,"  add  they,  *'  of  our  holy  profession."  The  episcopal  party 
indeed  sent  up  Dr.  Scot,  dean  of  Glasgow,  in  February,  168f  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  assured  them  of  all  possible  favour,  if 
they  should  concur  with  the  new  settlement  of  Scotland.  But, 
being  possessed  by  the  earl  of  Dundee  with  the  opinion  of  a  resto- 
ration of  King  James,  they  adhered  so  strongly  to  his  interest,  that 
it  was  not  possible  for  King  William  to  preserve  episcopacy ;  all 
those,  who  declared  themselves  his  friends,  being  equally  zealous 
against  that  form  of  church  government ;  which  was  according- 
ly abolished  by  an  act  of  the  Scots'  parliament  on  the  22d  of 
July,  1689.» 

The  state  of  that  kingdom,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  160j, 
was  represented  to  the  King  in  a  paper  delivered  to  him  by  the 
Lord  Viscount  Tarbot,  who  had  been  much  trusted  and  employed  in 
Scotland  by  King  Charles  II.  and  his  successor,  as  he  was  after, 
wards  by  Queen  Anne,  who  made  him  Earl  of  Cromarty  and  se- 
cretary of  state.  This  paper  was  transcribed  by  the  Archbishop 
in  short  hand  in  his  common.place  book,. with  a  remark  of  his  own 
at  the  end  of  it,  that  it,  **  seemed  to  contain  the  most  likely  propo- 
sal for  an  agreement  to  be  condescended  to  on  both  sides  (the 
episcopalians  and  presbyterians)  that  had  yet  been  pffered." 

A  copy  of  the  Lord  Tarbot's  paper  given  in  by  him  to  the  King. 

**  January  1st,  1691. 
^'  Orkney,  Caithness,  Ross,  Murray,  Aberdeen,  Brechin,  Dun« 
keld,  and  the  greatest  part  of  Dumblain,  are  provinces,f  where  ' 
the  ministers  are  good  men,  and  well-beloved  of  the  people,  /and 
have  owned  their  Majesties' government,  are  ready  to  own  the  con- 

•  Kennet,  voL  Hi.  p.  555.  579.  575.  and  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  23. 
t  Scotland  divided  into  two  parts,  one  north,  6k,  which  contain  together  tiitrtj- 
five  provinces. 
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lession  of  faith  ;  and  many  of  them  have  ah-eady  addressed  upon 
the  King's  last  letter :  and  it  will  most  certainly  dissatisfy  all  those 
provinces^  if  their  ministers  be  not  assumed.  In  all  the  rest  of  the 
provinces,  in  the  south  and  west,  most  of  the  epis<5opal  clergy  Mre 
'already  deposed.  The  few,  that  ave  left,  are  very  well  loved  by 
the  people.  The  presbyteries  of  Dunbar,  and  Haddington,  in 
Lothian  and  Dniifermline  in  Fife,  and  presbyteries  of  Sterling,  have 
excellent  ministers,  and  loved  by  their  people. — May  it  not  please 
a//,  that  the  ministers  of  the  northern  provinces  htastumedi  and  in 
the  south  only  those  few  of  the  aforesaid  four  presbyteries  (which 
in  all  will  not  amount  to  thirty  ministers)  and  no  more  be  assumed 
at  this  time  ? — ^That  a  commission  be  appointed  to  wait  on  the 
King's  commissioner  for  reviewing  all  processes  complained  of; 
and  to  report  to  the  next  general  assembly,  whether  the  complaints 
be  from  ministers  or  parishes. — To  prohibit  alt  commissions  of  the 
general  assembly,  as  dangerous,  and  not  consistent  with  the  forms 
of  presbytery. — ^To  hasten  the  close  of  the  assembly,  and  to  ap- 
point a  new  one  to  a  long  day  ;  with  a  clause,  unless  his  Majesty 
sees  fit  to  call  it  sooner,  pro  re  fia/4.— -To  recommend  it  to  the 
commissioner  and  commission,  the  particular  and  notable  cases 
complained  of  to  their  Majesties/' 

In  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  held  in  1693  by  the  Duke  of  Ha* 
milton  as  the  King's  commissioner,  the  bill  of  Comprehension,  men- 
tioned in  the  Archbishop's  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Portland,  was  first 
framed  in  the  manner  shewn  him  Jiy  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  then  mas* 
ter,  and  afterwards  Eariof  Stairs,  who  had  been  made  secretary  of 
state  for  that  kingdom  in  1600,  but  was  removed  from  that  post 
in  1695  for  his  concern  in  the  massacre  at  Glencoe.  The  Archbi* 
shop,  being  ofiended  with  the  rigour  of  this  test,  endeavoured  to 
soften  it ;  and  in  hb  common-place  book  are  these  two  draughts : 

.  The  tesfof  the  ministers,  that  are  to  be  admitted  as  it  waa 
firet  proposed. 
''I  A.  B.  do  sincerely  declare  and  promise^  that  I  will  own 
and  submit  to  the  present  presbyterian  government  of  the  church, 
as  it  is  now  by  law  established  in  this  kingdom,  under  their 
Majesties,  King  William  and  Queen  Mary.  And  that  I  will  heart- 
ily concur  with,  and  under  it,  for  the  suppression  of  sin  and  wic^' 

*  Since  tbe  year  1690  the  episcopali9ts  have  lost  all  tbeb  places  and  prefemients. 
VOL.  I.  T 
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^doffit,  the  promotiog  of  piety^  and  the  pttrging  of  the  church  of 
all  erroDeoun  and  scandalous  miaisters.  And  that  I  do  alio  assent 
and  consent  to  the  confession  of  feith,  and  to  the  larger  and  shorter 
catechisms,  now  confimed  by  act  of  padianeat,  as  the  standard 
of  the  protestant  religion  in  this  kingdom.'' 

This  test  may  be  molified  in  this  form,  if  it  be  thought  fit. 

"  I  A.  B.  do  sincerely  declare  and  promise,  that  I  will  submit 
to  the  presbyterian  govemment  of  the  church,  as  it  is  now  by  law 
established  in  thb  kingdom,  under  their  Majesties,  King  William 
and  Queen  Mary,  by  presbyteries,  provincial  synods,  and  a  general 
assembly :  and  that  I  will,  as  becomes  a  miiiister  of  the  gospe^ 
heartily  concur  with  the  said  government  for  the  suppressing  of 
sin  and  wickedness,  the  promoting  of  piety,  and  purging  the 
church  of  erroneous  and  scandalous  ministers.  And  I  do  fur- 
ther promise,  that  I  will  subsoribe  the  confession  of  faith,  and 
the  larger  and  shorter  catechisms,  now  confirmed  by  act  of  par* 
liament,  as  containing  the  doctrine  of  the  protestaat  religion  pro- 
fessed in  this  kingdom*" 

But  notwithstanding  the  unusual  terms  of  moderation,  to  which 
presbyterians  in  Scotland  were  brought,  with  regard  to  the  epis- 
copal clergy,  yet  the  latter  refused  both  them  and  the  oaths  to  the 
government* 

Bishop  Wilkins's  excellent  treatise,  mtitled  Ecclesiastes;  or,  a 
Discourse  concerning  the  Gift  of  Preaching,  as  it  fiiUs  under  the 
Rules  of  Art,  which  had  already  passed  through  six  editions  since 
the  first,  in  1646,  wanting  now  the  hand  of  a  careful  editor  for  a 
new  one,  the  Archbishop  requested  his  friend.  Dr.  John  Williams, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Chichester,  to  undertake  that  task ;  which  he 
executed  with  great  industry  and  skiH.  For,  as  he  informed  his 
Grace,  in  the  dedication  of  the  seventh  edition,  dated  April  Ist, 
1698,  upon  engaging  in  it,  he  found,  that  besides  the  correction  of 
the  errors  of  the  press,  there  might  be  a  considerable  improvement 
made  of  the  work,  since,  after  the  course  of  so  many  years  from  its 
first  publication,  that  part  of  learning  had  much  increased ;  lor 
which  reason  he  thought,  that  he  could  not  do  right  to'his  Grace, 
or  the  author,  or  the  design,  without  advising  with  others  of  greater 
abUity  and  judgment  than  himself;  by  whose  help,  and  especially 

•  Bunict,  ToL  ii.  p.  It  J,  IW, 
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that  of  0r.  Moor,  bishop  of  Norwich,  the  original  was  much  im* 
proved  by  a  mulfitnde  of  authors  of  celebrated  note  in  their  seve* 
ral  irays> 

The  marriage  of  Lady  Rnssers  second  daughter^  Catherine^  to 
John  Lord'Aoss,  afterwards  Duke  of  Rutland,  on  the  17th  of  Au- 
gust, 1693,  gave  occasion  to  the  following  letter*  of  congratulation 
K^om  the  Archbishop  to  her  Ladyship. 

<'  MADAM,  *'  Lambeth  House,  Aug.  26, 1693. 

*^  Though  nobody  r^oices  more  than  myself  in  the  happiness  of 
your  Ladyship  and  your  children,  yet  in  the  hurry,  in  which  you 
must  needs  have  been,  I  could  not  think  it  fit  to  give  you  the  dis- 
turbance so  much  as  of  a  letter,  which  otherwise  had  both  in  friend- 
ship and  good  manners  been  due.  upon  this  great  occasion.  But 
now  that  busy  time  is  in  a  good  measure  over,  I  cannot  forbear, 
after  so  many,  as,  I  am  sure,  have  been  before  me,  to  congratulate 
wilii  your  ladyship  this  happy  match  of  your  daughter;  for  I  so 
.heartUy  pray  it  may  prove,  and  have  great  reason  to  believe  it  will, 
because  I  cannot  but  look  upon  it  as  part  of  the  comfort  and  re- 
ward of  your  patience  and  sulnnission  to  the  will  of  God,  under 
the  sorest  and  most  heavy  affliction,  that  could  have  beiallen  you ; 
aud  when  God  sends  and  intends  a  blessing,  it  shall  have  no  sorrow 
or  evil  with  it, 

''I  inlreat  my  Lord  Ross  and  his  Lady  to  accept  of  my  humble 
service,  and  my  hearty  wishes  of  great  and  lasting  happiness. 

*^  My  poor  wife  is  at  present  very  ill,  which  goes  very  near  met 
and,  having  sud  this,  I  know  we  shall  have  your  prayers.  I  intreat 
you  to  give  my  very  humble  service  to  my  Lord  of  Bedford,  my 
Lord  Russel,  and  to  my  Lord  Cavenduh  and  his  Lady.  I  could  ' 
upon  several  accounts  be  melancholy,  but  I  will  not  upon  so  joyful 
an  occasion.  I  pray  God  to  preserve  and  bless  your  Ladyship 
and  all  the  good  family  at  Wobnm,  and  to  make  us  all  concerned 
to  prepare  ourselves  with  the  greatest  care  for  a  better  life.  I  am 
whh  all  true  respect  and  esteem.  Madam, 

«'  Your  Ladyship's  most  faithful  and  most  humble  servant, 

"Jo.  Cant.'' 

His  Grace  wrote  likewise  to  her  Ladyship  another  lettert  in  Oc- 
tober following,  in  answer  to  one,  which  her  friendship  for  him 

*  rroM  •  •opj  IB  the  potsetnon  ofm  tato  Biikop  of  LomIob.  t  Aid. 
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and  concern  for  his  wife's  indisposition  had  drawn  Irom  her^  not^ 
withstanding  a  disorder  in  her  eyes,  which  had  long  troubled  her, 
and  threatened  a  total  failure  of  sight,  which  befel  her  in  the  latter 
years  of  her  life.  This  letter  of  his  shews,  that  his  own  integrity 
had  not  prevented  him  from  the  disagreeable  conviction  of  the 
great  wjint  of  sincerity  in  what  he  calls  "  the  upper  part  of  the 
world." 

"  Lambeth  Home,  October  IS,  1693. 

"I  HAVE  forborn,  Madam,  hitherto,  even  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  Ladyship's  letter,  and  your  kind  concernment  for 
mine  and  my  wife's  health,  because  I  saw  how  unmerciful  you  were 
to  your  eyes  in  your  last  letter  to  me,  so  that  I  should  certainly 
have  repented  the  provocation  I  gave  you  to  it  by  mine,  had  not 
so  great  and  good  an  occasion  made  it  necessary. 

"  I  had  intended  this  morning  to  have  sent  Mr.  Vernon  to  Wo- 
burn  to  have  inquired  of  your  Ladyship's  health,  having  but 
newly  heard,  that  since  your  return  from  Belvoir,  a  dangerous  fever 
had  seized  upon  you.  But  yesterday  morning  at  council  I  happily 
met  with  Mr.  Russel,  who  to  my  great  joy  told  me,  that  he  hoped 
that  danger  was  over;  for  which  I  thank  God  with  all  my  heart, 
because  I  did  not  know  how  fatal  the  event  might  be  after  the  care 
and  hurry  you  had  been  in,  and  in  so  sickly  a  season. 

**  The  King's  retuni  is  now  only  hindered  by  contrary  winds ; 
I  pray  God  to  send  him  safe  to  us,  and  to  direct  him  what  to  do 
when  he  is  come.  I  was  never  so  much  at  my  wit's  end  concern- 
ing the  public.  God  can  only  bring  us  out  of  the  labyrinth  we  are 
in,  and  I  trust  he  will. 

**  My  wife  gives  her  most  humble  service  and  thanks  to  you  for 
your  concernment  for  her,  and  does  rejoice  equally  vrith  me  for 
the  good  news  of  your  recovery. 

*^  Never  since  I  knew  the  world  had  I  so  ^uc'h  reason  to  value 
my  friends.  In  the  condition  I  now  am,  I  can  have  no  new  ones, 
or,  if  I  could,  I  can  have  no  assurance  that  they  are  so.  I  conld 
not  at  a  distance  believe,  that  the  upper  end  of  the  world  was  so 
hollow  as4  find  it.  I  except  a  very  few,  of  whom  I  can  believe  no 
ill  till  I  plainly  see  it. 

*'  I  have  ever  earnestly  coveted  your  letters ;  but  now  I  do  as 
earnestly  beg  of  you  to  spare  them  for  my  s^e,  as  well  as  your 
own. 

^  With  my  very  humble  service  to  my  good  Lord  of  Bedford, 
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and  to  bU  yonr  s»  and  my  hearty  prayers  to  God  for  you  all^  I  re- 
main^ Madam, 

"  Your  Ladyship's  most  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

**Jo.Cant."^ 

The  death  of  his  predecessor,  Archbishop  Sancroft,  on  the  24th 
of  November,  1693,  was  soon  followed  by  a  panegyric  upon  the 
deceased  Prelate,  intitled,  A  Letter  out  of  Suffolk  to  a  Friend'  in 
London,*  intermixed  with  many  severe  reflections  upon  Arch- 
bishop Tillotson,  by  way  of  pretended  contrast  to  Sancroft.  It  is 
remariied  there,  f  that  while  the  former  sat  in  the  chair,  there  was 
no  nnder-hand  trucking  with  Socinians,  or  others  out  of  the  com- 
munion of  the  church  of  England ;  '<  that  he  was  never  at  the  bot- 
tom of  any  project  to  give  up  the  Liturgy,  the  rights  aild  ceremo- 
nies of  the  church;  for,  alas  !  quite  contrary  to  modem  policy,  he 
thought,  that  the  best  way  to  preserve  a  society  had  been  in  keep- 
ing stedfastly  to  all  the  terms  of  it.  ...  He  had  not  that  latitude 
of  principle  to  sacrifice  the  church  out  of  secular  intrigues  and 
politics,  and  to  deliver  up  the  mounds  and  fences  of  it  to  a  party 
which  had  been  endeavouring  the  destruction  of  it  for  a  hundred 
years  and  more,  and  who  once  had  effectually  ruined  her.  When 
he  had  favour  at  court,  and  was  able  to  recommend  a  person  to 
the  highest  offices  in  the  church,  it  was  never  his  custom  to  lay 
aside,  or  postpone,  the  most  worthy  and  able  men,  and  firm  to  the 
constitution  of  the  chnrch,  and  to  make  use  of  his  interest  to  ad- 
vance a  sort  of  men,  who  are  equally  principled  for  Geneva  as  for 
England,  or  for  any  constitution  besides ;  who  were  never  true  nor 
honest  to  the  church  in  their  inferior  charges,  and  who  are  far  bet. 
ter  qualified  to  betray  than  to  support  her.  In  fine,  when  he  was 
possessed  of  the  revenues  belonging  to  his  church,  he  never  made 
it  his  business  to  destroy  and  plunder  it,  by  cutting  down  the  tim- 
ber upon  little  pretences,  and  then  putting  the  money  into  his  own 
pocket.  Upon  the  whole,  he  was  a  true  father* ;  the  interests  of 
the  church  were  his  own  ;  and  he  spent  himself  in  preserving  her 
honour,  rites,  and  revenues :  whereas  it  hath  been  long  ago  ob- 
served, that  an  intruder  is  always  a  step-father ^  who  spins  out  the 
bowels  of  the  church,  and  fattens  himself  witli  her  blood ;  who 
having  no  legal  right  and  foundation,  is  for  compounding  with  re- 
ligion, and  bartering  the  securities  of  the  church  to  support  him* 

*  Priiit«d  atliOiidoB  in  1694»  4to.  t  P.  11. 
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8elf,  and  uphold  the  injustice  of  his  own  tenure.  And  tbis  ob. 
flvnration  is  so  true,  that  it  bath  never  yet  failed  in  any  one  in- 
stance. He,  that  came  into  the  chilrch  a  thief  and  a  robber,  hath 
always  continued  so ;  and  from  the  beginning  of  the  church  to  this 
▼ery  day,  there  hath  not  been  one  ecclesiastical  usurper ;  but  wlio, 
in  one  or  more  instances,  hath  pawned  something  of  religion  to  gain 
ai|  accession  to  his  party,  and  to  secure  and  strengthen  his  unrighte. 
ous  possession."  The  writer  of  this  Letter  afterwards  affirms,*  that 
the  deceased  Archbishop  had  left  behind  him  very  few,  who  in 
that  degenerate  age  were  likely  to  equal  his  virtues,  or  to  come  near 
them  by  many  degrees ;  **  and  none  less,''  says  lie,  **  than  him  who 
sits  in  his  chair,  and  some  others,  who  fill  Ihe  sees  of  our  deprived 
bishops."  And  he  adds,-!*  that  Archbishop  Sancroft  being  forced 
to  leave  Lambeth,  *'he  did  not  leave  his  virtues  behind  him  to  be 
possessed  by  the  next  comer,  (and  if  this  needs  to  be  proved,  we 
have  ocular  demonstration)  but  they  followed  his  person  in  afl 
fortunes  and  places ;  and  we  had  a  most  reverend  Archbishop  at 
Fresingfield,  when  there  was  none  at  Lambeth,  nor  nothing  like  if 
Such  was  the  language  of  the  nonjuring  party  concerning  the  two 
archbishops,  canonizing  the  one,  while  they  scrupled  no  topic  of 
invective  against  the  other,  though  with  so  little  ground  of  truth  or 
shadow  of  probability,  that  it  is  absolutely  unnecessary  id  make 
particular  remarks  upon  their  libels  against  him. 

In  the  few  moments  of  leisure,  which  his  elevated  station  left 
htm,  he  revised  his  sermons,  and  published  in  1093  four  of  them 
*^  concerning  the  divinity  and  incarnation  of  our  blessed  Saviour  :'* 
the  true  reason  of  which,  as  the  reader  is  informed  in  a  short  ad  ver-. 
tbement  prefixed  to  them,  was  not  that,  which  is  commonly  al* 
leged  for  printing  books,  the  importunity  of  friends,  but  the  im- 
portunate clamours  and  calumnies  of  others,  whom  he  heartily 
prayed  God  to  forgive,  and  to  give  tLem  better  minds. 

These  sermons  had  been  preached  in  1670  and  1680  at  his 
lecture  at  St  Lawrence  Jewry,  and  the  publication  was  designed 
not  only  to  remove  the  imputation  raised  by  the  papists,  and 
adopted  by  a  pcirty  opposite  to  him,  of  his  being  a  Socinian,t 
but  likewise  for  the  satis&ction  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Firmin. 
This  public-spirited  and  charitable  man,  who  is  m^itioned  by  the 
Archbishop  in  his  funeral  sermon  upon  Mr.  Gouge,  as  **  a  worthy 
and  nsefril  citijEen,''  was  a  native  of  Ipswich,  in  Snibllc,  where  he 

,       •  P.  to.  t  P.  S^  t  Bumel't  lUflceUonfe,  p.  105. 
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w<»  foorn  kk  m2,  ^bA,  having  titrwed  an  apprentieeship  with  a 
mater,  who  was  a  hearer  of  Mr.  John  Goodwin,  of  Coleman 
Street,  he  irst  ahandoned  the  prineiples  of  Cahin  for  those  of 
Armiaitts,  and  afterwards  adopted  those  of  the  Unitarians  from  his 
eoB^rsartion  with  Mr.  John  Biddle,*  who  had  been  imprisoned  in 
December,  1645,  f€ft  publishing  his  thoughts  upon  the  subject  of 
the  Trinity,  and  in  danger  of  suffering  death  for  them  in  1648, 
through  the  seal  of  the  assembly  of  divines,  and  was  confined  se- 
veral years  in  the  island  of  Scilly.f    Mr.  Firmin's  zeal  for  his  in- 
structor was  so  great,  that  he  ventured,  while  he  was  only  an  ap- 
prentice, to  deliver  a  petition  for  his  release  out  of  Newgate  to 
Oliver  Cromwell,  who  gave  him  this  short  answer :  "  You  curi-pate 
boy  you,  do  you  think  Til  shew  any  favour  to  a  man,  that  denies 
his  Saviour,  and  disturbs  the  government  ?"{  Mr.  Firmin  soon  be- 
came a  considerable  trvtder  in  London,  by  which  be  might  have 
acquired  a  very  large  fortune,  if  he  bad  not  been  constantly  em- 
j4oyed  in  all  conceivable  methods  of  serving  the  pubHc,  which 
gained  him  an  universal  esteem,  and  particularly  with  the  most 
eminent  of  the  clergy,  though  his  peculiar  notions  were  well  known* 
And  his  charity  was  so  unconfined  and  impartial,  that  he  began  to 
exert  himself  in  collecting  uoney  for  the  deprived  noi\jurors,  upon 
the  foot  of  a  scheme  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Kettlewell,  till  he  was  de- 
terred from  proceeding  in  it  by  some  of  his  great  friends,  who  told 
him,  that  this  scheme  was  illegal,  being  calculated  for  the  support 
of  the  enemies  of  the  govemment.§    He  died  on  the  20th  of  De- 
cember, 1607,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age,  being  attended  in  his  last 
iUness  by  his  intimate. friend,  Dr.  Edward  Fowler,  who  had  been 
adbanoed  to  the  see  of  QkHicester,  in  July,  1601.||    His  under- 
staikliag  and  knowledge  were  very  remarkable,  but  he  was  entirely 
'ignorant  6f  the  learned  language*,  and  the  school  logic  and  philo- 
sophy.f    His  hypothesis  with  respect  to  the  Trinity  was  that  of 
Artus,  though  he  was  commonly  styled  a  Socinian ;  and  he  was  an 
industrious  propagator  of  the  books,  published  in  favour  of  his 
own  opinions  afber  the  Revolution.** 

The  Archbishop  having  sent  him  one  of  the  first  copies  of  his 
Four  StnnoBs  from  the  press,  Mr.  Firmin,  not  being  convinced  by 

*  Iif«  of  Mr.  Thonas  Firmin,  p.  5 — 10. 

t  Wood.  Ath.  Oxon.  vol.  ii.  eol.  304. 

t  Kennet'ii  Register  vad  dvoniolo,  p.761. 

§  LKe  of  Bfr.  KeUleweU,  p.  420,  421 .  |  Life,  p.  82.  83. 

1  Ibid.  p.  15.  **  Boraet,  tol.  U.  p.  211,  212. 
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tbem,  caused  a  respectful  answer  to  be  drawn  up  and  pvbiasbed  iA>« 
1694,  in  4to.  under  the  title  of  Considerations  on  tbe  Explications, 
of  tbe  Doctrine  of  tbe  Trinity  ;  in  whicb  bis  Grace  is  styled  '*  tbe 
common  fatber  of  tbe  nation/' and  acknowledged  ^*  to  have  instruct* 
ed  tbe  Socinians  tbemselves  witb  tbe  air  and  language  of  a  father, 
not  of  an  adversary  or  judge;'*  and  that  they  were  "  concerned  for 
their  own  reputation  to  reverence  bis  person  and  admonitions,  be- 
cause it  is  agreed  among  all  good  men,  or  that  but  profess"  to  be 
sticb,  that  he  is  respected  and  loved  by  all  but  those,  that  are  also 
known  to  bate  their  country ;  and  hath  no  other  maligners,  but  tbe 
enemies  of  tbe  nation  itself.     A  copy  of  these  Considerations  was 
given  by  Mr.  Firmin  to  his  Grace,  who  having  read  them  over, 
only  said  to  him,  "  My  Lord  of  Sarum  shall  humble  your  writers." 
But  he  never  expressed  afterwards  the  least  coldness  to  that  gen- 
tleman on  account  of  that  answer,  to  which  be  had  before  declared 
upon  the  publication  of  his  Four  Sermons,  that  be  was  obliged  by 
the  calumnies  of  people  to  publish  them ;  and  that  what  be  now 
printed  was  what  he  thought  at  the  time  of  preaching  them,  and 
continued  to  think ;  but  that  no  false  imputations  should  provoka 
him  to  give  ill  language  to  persons,  who  dissented  conscientiously 
and  for  weighty  reasons ;  which  he  knew  well  to  be  tbe  case  of 
the  Socinians,  for  whose  learning  and  dexterity  he  should  always 
have  a  respect,  as  well  as  for  their  sincerity  and  exemplariness.* 
These  Considerations. did  not  long  continue  without  a  reply;  for 
Dr.  John  Williadis^  Afterwards  bishop  of  Chichester,  wrote  the 
same  year  a  Vindication  of  the  Archbishop's  Four  Sermons,  and  of 
the  bishop  of  Worcester's  Sermon  on  the  Mysteries  of  the  Christ, 
ian  Faith.    Tbe  imprimatur  to  it  is  dated  November  17, 1694,  the 
day  before  the  Archbishop  was  seized  with  h'ls  last  illness ;  but  it 
was  not  published  till  1^^,  in  4to.  with  a  dedication  to  James 
Chad  wick,  Esq.  bis  Grace's  son  in  law ;  in  which  Dr.  Williams  ob- 
serves, that  it  was  not  without  the  Archbishop's  direction  and  en- 
couragement, that  he  entered  upon  that  work ;  and  that  had  he 
lived  to  have  perused  the  whole,  as  be  did  a  part  of  it  a  few  days 
before  bis  last  hours,  ^^  it  bad  come  with  greater  advantage  into  tbe 
world,  as  having  passed  the  trial  of  that  exact  and  impartial  judg- 
ment, which  he  was  wout  to  exercise  in  matters  of  this  nature." 
To  this  piece  is  subjoined  a  letter  to  tbe  author  from  Dr.  Burnet, 

*  Life  of  Mr.  Tboma*  Finnin,  late  citizen  of  London.     Written  by  one  of  hit 
■io5t  intimate  Acquaintance,  p.  Id— U.     Edit.  London,  1698. 
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bishop  of  Sahim,  dated  at  Westminster,  2d  of  F«bruar}-,  109f ,  in 
which  he  speaks  with  great  contempt  and  severity  of  the  late 
pieces  published  in  England  in  defence  of  the  Unitarian  principles. 
But  how  little  soever  the  Archbishop  was  thoogbt  by  the  Soci- 
nians  themselves  a  friend  to  their  notions,  and  though  they  pub*- 
lished  a  confutation  of  his  Four  Sermons  against  them,  yet  these 
very  Sermons  were  urged  by  his  enemies  to  suppinrt  the  imputation 
of  Socinianism,  with  which  he  had  been  loaded.  For  in  1685  there 
was  published,  in  4to.  said  to  be  printed  at  Edinburgh,  a  piece  in- 
titled.  The  Charge  of  Socinianism  against  Dr.  Tillotson  considered 
in  Examination  of  some  Sermons  he  has  lately  published  on  purpose 
to  clear  himself  from  that  Imputation.  By  way  of  Dialogue  be- 
tween F.  a  Friend  of  Dr.  T's,  and  C.  a  catholic  Christian.  To 
which  is  added,  some  Reflections  upon  the  second  of  Dr.  Burnet's 
Four  Discourses,  concerning  the  Divinity  and  Death  of  Christ, 
printed  in  1694.  To  which  is  likewise  annexed,  a  Supplement  upon 
occasion  of  a  History  of  Religion  lately  published,  supposed  to  be 

wrote  by  Sir  R.  H d.    Wherein  likewbe  Charles  Blount's  great 

Diana  is  considered ;  and  both  compared  with  Dr.  Tiliotson's  Ser- 
mons. By  a  true  Son  of  the  Church.  The  whole  performance, 
which  the  writer  declares  in  his  prefieice  to  have  been  written  be- 
fore the  Archbishop's  death,  is  written  in  a  style  of  invective  and 
scurrility,  as  unsuitable  to  the  discussion  of  a  question  of  religion, 
as  the  character  of  the  person  against  whom  it  is  levelled.  It  as- 
serts,* that  his  Grace's  sermons  *'  are  all  the  genuine  effects  of  Hob« 
bism,  which  loosens  the  notions  of  religion,  takes  from  it  all  t^at 
is  spiritual,  ridicules  whatever  is  called  supernatural;  it  reduces 
God  to  matter,  and  religion  to  nature.  In  this  school  Dr.  T*  has 
these  many  years  held  the  first  form,  and  now  diffuses  its  poison 
from  a  high  station.  ....  His  politics  are  Leviathan,  and  his  reli- 
gion is  latitudinarian,  which  is  none  ;  that  is,  nothing  that  is  posi. 
tive,  but  against  every  thing  that  is  positive  in  other  religions  ; 
whereby  to  reduce  all  religions  to  an  uncertainty,  and  determina* 
ble  only  by  the  civil  power. ...  He  is  owned  by  the  atheistical  wita 
of  all  England  as  their  true  primate  and  apostle.  They  glory  and 
rejoice  in  him,  and  make  their  public  boasts  of  him.  He  kada 
them  not  only  the  length  of  Socinianism  (they  are  bot  slender  beaux 
have  got  no  farther  than  that)  but  to  call  in  question  all  revelation, 
to  turn  Genesis,  &c.  into  a  mere  romance ;  to  ridicule  the  whole 

♦  P.  13. 
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M  BKHDiity  Gikkm,  and  others  of  tiie  DoekMr't  discipbs  lUhFe  4oM 
in  print."  The  writer  proceeds  in  thb  strain^  asserting,*  that  a 
tbreatd  ^f  plain  and  doworigfat  UofoWsm  runs  through  all  the  Arch* 
bisbop^^works,  whose  principles  he  styles  diabc^cal,  and  that  he 
had  hy  Ihem  deeply  poisoned  the  nation.  Dr  Hickea  was  privy 
to  the  writing  of  this  piece,  for  be  recommendedf  it,  as  what  he 
faaped  woakl  see  the  light  before  the  publicatioo  of  his  own  Dif» 
courses  upon  Dr.  Burnet  and  Dr.  Tillotson. 

It  was  replied  to  in  A  Twofold  Yindieation  of  the  late  Archbi- 
shop of  Canterbury,  and  of  the  Author  of  the  History  of  Religion, 
in  which  Dr.  Alexander  Monro,  m  eminent  nonjurii^  divine,  for- 
nerly  principal  of  the  College  of  Edinburgh,  and  author  of  a  very 
good  volume  of  sermons,  printed  at  London,  in  1693,  and  of  a 
Letter  to  a  Gentieman  nfyon  oiscasion  of  some  new  OpinioBs  in 
ReKgion,  printed  in  1696,  in  4to.  b^ing  considered  as  the  writev  of 
The  Charge  of  docinianism  against  Dr^  Tillotson,  he  pubBshed  the 
same  year  1606,  A  Letter  to  the  HoMnwable  Sir  Robert  Howard, 
denying  his  having  bad  any  concern  in  that  piece,  or  having  seea 
it  IHI  after  it  was  printed ;  to  which  purpose  he  had  published  an 
advertisemeirt  in  January  that  year ;  and  he  affirms,!  that  the  real 
author  of  the  Charge  was  never  in  Scotland,  though  in  the  title 
page  it  is  pretended  to  have  been  printed  at  Edinburgh.  Aild  in* 
deed  it  is  now  known  to  have  been  the  prodaction  of  that  volumu 
nous  polemical  writer,  Mr.  Charles  Lesley,  a  man  of  some  leamhig 
and  wit,  but  accompanied  with  a  vein  of  scurrility,  that  must  re»- 
dei  his  writings  in  general  disgustful  to  the  present  age  and  post^ 
rtty^  however  apphiuded  kt  Us  own  time,  and  by  Ins  own  party* 
He  was  son  of  Dr.  John  Lesley,  bishop  of  Clogher,  and  in  168f 
was  nnde  chaneeUor  of  the  dioeese  of  Connor,  in  Irekmd,  the  year 
beforetheRevolution;  and  tboughadeclaredenemy  to  it  afterwards, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first,  who  b^an  the  war  in  Ireland  aganist 
James  IL  affirming  in  a  speech  solemnly  made,  that  he,  hj  dech»u 
ing  himself  a  papist,  eould  no  longer  be  king,  since  be  could  not 
be  the  defender  of  our  faith,  nor  the  head  of  our  church ;  dignitiea 
ao  inherent  In  the  crown,  that  he,  whb  was  ina^ble  of  these  could 
not  bold  it :  and,  as  he  animated  the  people  With  this  speech,  so 
soMe  aetions  followed  under  his  conduct,  in  whidi  several  men  were 
hUled^    He  died  in  Irehmd,  in  March,  179^* 

*  P.  16.  t  Some  Diaoonriefl,  p.  55, 54.  X  P*  9. 

I  Baroet,  v^L  ii.  p.  558. 
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The  Arch  bishop's  concfemfor  hteitlcating  the  pi^iple^  of  stech- 
lastnes!s  in  religi<m,  and  fire  private  and  domestic  duties  of  it,  wl^ 
tfefe  advantages  of  eartj*  piety,  and  a  rif^  edneation  of  children^, 
enguged  hi^  Gttfee  to  pubihih  in  1994  sit  sermontf  iipon  thtee  snb^ 
jeers,  whfch  had  been  preached  by  hin  in  the  church  of  St.  Lat^- 
rence  Jewry.  In  the  prelieice  he  expresses  his  hope,  that  he  should 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life  be  released  from  **  that  irksome  and 
lAipleasant  work  of  controversy  and  wrangling  afboifit  relrgion/  atfd 
his  resolotion  of  turning  his  thoughts  to  something  more  agreeable 
to  his  temper,  and  of  a  more  durect  and  immediate  tendency  to  the 
promoting  of  true  religion,  to  the  happiness  of  huaran  society,  and 
the  reformation  of  the  world ;  being  sensible  how  fast  the  infirm!, 
ties  of  age  were  coming  upon  him.  ^'  I  know  very  well,'*  adds  he, 
with  his  usual  modesty,  "  before  I  entered  upon  this  great  and 
weighty  charge,  jaiy  own  lAanifoid  delects,  and  how  unecjual  my  best 
abilities  ^ere  for  the  due  discharge  of  it ;  but  I  did  xtoi  f?el  this  s6 
sensibly,  ns  I  now-  do»  e^ery  day  more  and  mrore.  And  therefore, 
that  I  might  make  soitie  smaU  amends  for  my  great  failings,  I  knew 
liot  how  better  to  place  the  brdken  hours  I  had  to  spBve  fr<hn  al- 
most perpetual  business  df  one  kind  or  other,  thar^  in  the. pre- 
paring something  for  the  public  thttt  might  be  of  use  to  Recover  the 
decayed  piety  and  virtue  of  the  present  age,  in  which  iniquity  doth 
so  much  abound,  and  the  love  of  God  and  religbfi  is  grown  so 
cold/ 

The  last  sermon  which  hiii  Gr^ce  preached  before  their  Majes- 
ties, ^as  on  the  ^th  of  February,  l69f ,  at  Whitehsdl,  bn  Titus  iil. 
2.  Against  E^l  Speakmg,  which  was  not  published  till  the  yetit 
after  hb  death,  together  with  that  On  a  heavenly  Ccrnversation. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Jofaii  Conant,  rector  of  Exetet  College,  in  Ox- 
ford, prebendary  6f  Worcester,  archdeacon  of  Norwich,  Md  au- 
thor of  sevehll  volumes  pUblbbed  by  tiishop  Wiliiani^,  gave  the 
Archbishop,  lA  1694,  an  opportunity  of  shewing  hi^  l^gard  fbt  that, 
judicious  divine,  Mr.  Johh  Jeffery,  soon  ttfter  doctor  t>f  divinity,  by 
presenting  him  to  that  archdeaconry,  which  was  his  Grace's  option 
on  Bishop  More's  promotion  to  that  see,  and  had  been  given  te  Dr* 
Conanti  in  June,  1676,  by  Bishop  Reynolds,  whose  daughter  the 
Dobtor  had  married.  Mr.  Jefi^jr  was  bom  at  ipswieh,  December 
20, 1647,  and  educated  at  Cath^rin^  Hall,  in  Cambridge,  under  Dr. 
John  t^chard,  the  ceWbrated  author  of  The  Grounds  and  Reasons 
of  the  ConU^pt  o  i  the  Clergy,  and  the  Dialogues  between  Philau- 
tus  and  Timothy,  the  pleasantry  of  which^  levelled  against  Mr. 
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Hobbe's  opioioiu,  so  much  disconcerted  the  gravity  of  that  severe 
philosopher.  From  the  curacy  of  Denniiigtoii,  in  Suffolk,  which 
he  had  served  for  some  years,  he  was  chosen,  in  1678,  minister  of 
St.  Peter's,  of  Mancroft,  in  Norwich.  Here  he  contracted  a  friend- 
ship with  Sir  Edward  Atkyns,*  lord  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer, 
who  then  spent  the  long  vacations  in  that  city.  By  this  gentleman 
he  was  carried  to  London,  and  introduced  there  to  the  acquaint- 
ance of  several  eminent  men,  and  particularly  the  Archbishop,  then 
preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  who  often  engaged  Mr.  Jeffery  to  preach 
for  him  there,  and  was  probably  the  means  of  making  him  known 
to  Dr.  Whichcot,  three  volumes  of  whose  sermons  were  afterwards  . 
published  by  Mr.  Jeffery.  And  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  if  his 
Grace  had  lived  much  longer,  be  would  have  raised  the  Archdeacon 
to  a  more  conspicuous  station  in  the  church ;  t  whose  learning, 
piety,  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  true  principles  of  Christ- 
ianity would  have  adorned  the  highest,  and  are  a  sufficient  recom- 
mendation of  his  writings,  collected  and  republished  in  a  mailner 
that  does  justice  to  his  memory  and  the  public. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  same  year,  1694,  Mr.  John  Strype,  who 
had  before  distinguished  himself  as  the  editor  of  the  second  volume 
of  Dr.  John  Lightfoot's  Works,  having  now  finished  the  impression 
of  the  Life  of  Archbishop  Cranmer^  in  folio,  addressed  it  to  the 
Archbishop  in  a  modest  dedication,  in  which  he  takes  notice,  that 
his  Grace's  ''deserts  towards  this  church  and  the  Reformation,  had 
raised  him  to  sit  in  Archbishop's  Cranmer's  chair,  though  with  as 
much  reluctancy,"  says  he,  **  in  you,  as  was  in  him.''  And  in  his 
prefEice,  dated  atLow-Layton,  September  29, 1693,he  mentions  his 
obligations  to  his  Grace,  as  well  as  to  his  predecessor,  for  the  use 
of  the  manuscripts  in  the  library  at  Lambeth.  This  honest  and  in- 
dustrious writer  wa#  descended  of  a  German  &mily,  but  bom  at 
London,  and  educated  at  Catherine  Hall,  in  Cambridge,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  in  which  he  was  incorporated  at 
Oxford,  July  11, 1671t    He  was  at  first  rector  of  Theydon-Boys, 

*  Sir  Edward  AUcjns  btd  been  long  a  most  intimate  friend  of  the  Arofabishop,  as 
appears  from  a  passage  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Isaac  MiUes,  rector  of  Higholeer,  in  Hamp- 
ahiit,  pnbUshed  in  17S1,  in  8to.  by  his  son.  Dr.  Thomas  ICilles,  bishop  of  Water- 
ford,  in  Ireland,  who  mentions,  p.  53,  that  Mr.  MUles  being  introdnoed  bj  Sir  Ed- 
ward to  Mr.  TUJlotson,  at  Barley,  in  Hertfordshire,  discerned  in  him,  daring  the  Jittle. 
coDTersation  which  he  then  had  with  him,  snch  an  openness  and  clearness,  snch  n  ci- 
▼HitjT  and  obligingness  of  deportment,  as  he  never  found  in  anj  other  man. 

t  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Dr.  Jcllerjr,  preixed  to  A  complete  Colleetioa  of  his  8er- 
I  and  Tracts,  in  two  Toloaes,  Eiondon,  1751,  in  8to. 
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in  Essex,  which  he  was  presented  to  in  July,  1609,  and  resigned  in 
Felmjary  following,  for  the  vicarage  of  Low-Layton,  in  the  same 
connty.  Besides  which,  he  had  a  considerable  sinecure  given  him 
by  Archbishop  Tennison,  and  was  lecturer  of  Hackney,  near  Lon- 
don, where  he  died  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Harris,  an  apothecary,  who 
married  his  grand-daughter,  on  the  ISth  of  December,  1737,  at  an 
uncommon  age,  having  enjoyed  his  vicarage  near  sixty-eight  years. 
He  kept  an  exact  diary.of  his  own  life,  which  was  shewn  me  not 
long  before  his  death  by  Mr.  Harris  ;  and  seemed  to  contain  many 
curious  circumstances  relating  to  the  literary  history  of  his  times, 
as  he  was  engaged  in  a  frequent  correspondence,  especially  by  let- 
ters, with  Archbishop  Wake,  and  the  Bishops  Burnet,  Nicholson, 
and  Atterbury,  and  other  eminent  persons.  His  fidelity  and  indus« 
try  will  always  give  a  value  to  his  numerous  writings,  however  des« 
titute  of  the  graces  and  even  uniformity  of  style,  and  the  art  of  con< 
necting  facts. 

The  Archbishop's  correspondence  with  Lady  Russel  had  been 
interrupted  on  her  part  for  many  months,  by  the  disorder  in  her 
eyes  increasing  to  such  a  degree,  that  she  was  obliged,  on  the  27th 
of  June,  1694,  to  submit  to  the  operation  of  couching.  Upon  this 
occasion  his  Grace  drew  up  a  prayer  two  days  after,  in  which*  he 
touched  upon  the  death  of  her  husband, "  whom  thy  holy  and  rig^U 
eous  providence,"  says  he,  ^'  permitted,  under  a  colour  of  law  and 
jnstice,  to  be  unjustly  cut  off  from  the  land  of  the  living :"  but  over 
these  latter  words,  after  the  first  writing,  he  drew  a  line,  as  intend- 
ing to  erase  them,  probably  from  a  reflection,  that  they  might  be 
too  strong,  or  less  suitable  to  a  prayer. 

The  day  before  the  composing  of  this  prayer,  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  upon  the  following  occasion.  Upon  the 
nomination  of  the  Bishop  to  that  see,  a  few  days  after  their  Majes- 
ties' advancement  to  the  throne,  he  met  with  some  difficulties  with 
irespect  to  his  consecration.  For  when  his  election  was  returned 
and  confirmed,  the  precept  for  his  consecration  went  in  course  to 
Archbishop  Sancrofl,  who  declared  that  he  would  not  obey  it.  Some 
of  the  bishops  tried  to  persuade  him,  but  in  vain.  The  Earl  of  Not« 
tingbam  likewise  tried,  but  succeeded  no  betten  The  party,  who 
were  enemies  to  the  Revolution,  had  got  it  among  them,  that  he  had 
promised  them  not  to  do  it  But  as  the  time  came  on,  and  he  saw 
that  he.  must  be  sued  in  v^pramumre^  he  of  a  sudden  ordered  two 
commissions  to  be  drawn ;  both  of  which  he  signed  and  sealed,  one 
*  Entend  in  sborl-hand  in  bit  commoB-plaoe  book. 
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directed  to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  all  the  biskOps  of  Eng- 
land ;  the  other  to  all  the  bishops  of  the  province,  to  execute  his 
metropolitical  authority  during  pleasure.  The  latter  was  made  use 
of»  and  in  pursuance  of  it  Dr.  Burnet  was  consecrated  on  the  81st 
of  May»  1689 ;  so  that  this  was  as  Binofa  Archbbhop  Sancroft's 
own  act,  as  if  he  himself  had  consecrated  the  new  bishop,  and  he 
authorized  others  to  do  what  he  seemed  himself  to  think  unhnrful. 
His  vicar-^eoeral  produced  this  commission,  and  was  present  at  the 
consecration,  and  all  the  fees  were  paid  to  his  officers.  But  the 
noi^uriE^  party  complaining  of  this,  in  ortler  to  give  them  some  s«- 
tiafikction,  the  ArcM>bhop  sent  by  Mr.  Henry  Wharton  a  message 
(unless  the  hitter  went  in  his  name  without  order)  to  Mr.  Tillot, 
the  register,  to  send  him  titat  commission ;  which  beiog  accord- 
ingly sent,  it  was  withdrawn.  This  vioktion  of  a  public  register 
deprived  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  of  an  instrument  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  him,  since  the  canonicalhess  of  his  consecration,  and 
hb  legal  right  to  his  bishopric,  depended  upon  it.  Thus  it  conti- 
nued till  many  months  after  tJie  deprived  Archbishop's  death,  when 
notice  was  given  the  Bishop  of  it  by  one,  who  (had  occasion  to 
know  it ;  and  upon  inquiry  his  Lordship  found  it  true,  and  accord- 
ingly-took  advice  upon  it ;  and  what  the  Archbishop's  was  b  evi* 
dent  from  the  following  letter  to  the  Bishop:* 

«'  MY  LORD,  ''  Lambeth  Himn,  JtmeM,  1094. 

**  Supposing  your  Lordship  by  this  time  to  .be  returned  from 
your  visitation,  this,  I  hope,  will  find  you  at  Salisbury. 

*•  I  have  heard  no  return  from  Suffolk  concerning  the. commis- 
sion tliat  was  withdrawn.  Dr.  Oxenden  tells  me,  the  proper  me- 
thod to  discover  the  ^utbof  this  matter  will  be,  by  bill  in  Chan« 
eery,  to  bringMr.  WiUiam^Sancroft,  the  late  Archbishop's  nq>bew, 
and  Mr.  Wharton,  and  JMr.  Tillot,  upon  their  oaths  to  discover 
their  knowledge ;  add  if:  the  commission  cannot  be  found,  dien  to 
have  the  conseei^tipn  sufficiently  attested  and  registered.  To  ease 
the  ohai^e,  I  think  it  fit  that  yonr  Lordship  take  in  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter,t  whose  translatioo  is  equally  concerned. 

''I  have  read  a  great  part  of  Will.  Wotton's  book,  which  I  think 
to  be  very  extraordinary  both  for  the  learning  and  judgment  he 
bath  shewn  in  it,  and  for  the  manly  and  decent  style  and  manner 

*  Oonunniiictted  by  the  Hoiidurmble  Mr.  Justice  Burnet. 

t  Sir  JonvthtD  Trelawnj,  who  was  translated  from  the  biahoprio  of  Bristol  to  (hat 
of  Exeter,  AprU  iHK  1^9. 
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of  vritklgy  hardly  to  be  paialleled  by  any  thing  that  hath  been  pro* 
doced  in  this  age  by  one  of  his  years.  This,  I  believe,  will  not  be 
unwelcome  to  your  Lordship,  who  had  so  great  a  hand  in  forming 
this  great  young  man. 

^*  Mr.  Geddes'  book  finds  a  general  acceptance  and  approba- 
tk>n.  I  doubt  not  but  he  hath  more  of  the  same  kind,  with  which 
I  hope  he  wfll  fkvour  the  world  in  due  time. 

**  I  pray  God  to  give  you  health,  and  to  preserve  you  long  for 
the  4186  and  benefit  of  his  church,  and  for  the  comfort  of,  ny  Lord; 
**  Your  affectionate  friend  and  brother, 

"  Jo.  Cawt. 

•^  I  leave  all  matters  of  news  to  a  friend  of  your's,  that  hath  bet- 
ter intelligence ;  only  I  cannot  forbear  to  tell  you,  that  my  Lady 
Rnssel's  eye  was  couched  yesterday  jnoming  with  very  good  suc- 
cess.   God  be  praised  for  it." 

His  Grace's  opinion vin  this  letter  for  bringing  into  Chancery  the 
affair  of  t^e  commission,  which  had  been  withdrawn,  was  followed 
by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  resolved  upon  having  all  persons 
concerned  in  it  examined  upon  oath,  and  proving  the  tenor  of  the 
commission.  Hb  Lordship  giving  notice  of  his  resolution  to  Mr. 
Tfllot,  the  register,  and  telling  him,  that  if  he  did  not  recover  the 
commission  between  that  time  and  Michaelmas  term,  he  would 
sue  him  in  Chancery,  the  consequence  was,  that  the  commission 
was  brought  back.* 

Mr.  Wotton's  book, 'mentioned  in  the  Archbishop's  letter,  was 
the  first  edition  of  his  Reflections  upon  ancient  and  modem  Learu- 
ing,  published  in  1694,  in  8vo.  and  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Not- 
tingham, whose  chaplain  he  was.  He  had  been  famous  from  his 
childhood  for  a  knowledge  of  the  languages,  which  few  men  ever 
attained  to,  being  capable  at  five  years  of  age  of  reading  the  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew ;  and  being  sent  to  Catherine  Hall,  in  Cam- 
bridge, .  in  the  beginning  of  April,  1676,  some  months  before  he 
was  ten  years  old,  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1679,  at 
twelve.  The  winter  following  he  was  invited  to  London  by  Dr. 
Burnet,  then  preacher  at  the  Rolls,  with  whom  he  continued  for 
some  time,  and  was  introduced  by  him  to  most  of  the  learned  men 
there.  Not  long  after  this  he  was  chosen  fellow  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, in  Cambridge,  and  in  1683  commenced  master  of  arts,  as  he 

*  BUbop  Burnet's  Refleotioas  apon  •  Pamphlet,  iotitled,  Some  DiBcoarse*,  p.  H, 
^5,  24;  and  Hislorj  of  bitOmiTiae,  toI.  ii.  p.  8. 
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did  bachelor  ordiviiiity  in  1693.  He  was  presented^  in  1691 »  by 
Dr.  Lloyd,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  to  the  sinecure  of  LIandrillo»  in 
Denbighshire,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Henry  Maurice ;  and,  in 
1693,  to  the  rectory  of  Middleten  Keynes,  in  Buckinghamshire,  by 
his  patron,  the  Earl  of  Nottingbamrinre.  He  was  presented,  like- 
wise, in  1705,  to  a  prebend  of  Salisbury,  by  the  Bishop,  to  whom 
he  had  dedicated  his  History  of  Rome,  published  in  1701,  and  by 
whose  direction  it  had  been  written,  and  intended  for  bis  Lordship's 
royal  pupil,  the  Duke  of  Qioucesten  In  1707,  he  was  honoured 
^ith  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  by  Archbbhop  Tennison,  a 
title  which  he  had  merited  by  the  many  learned  writings  published 
by  him.  He  died  at  Buxted,  in  Sussex,  on  the  13th  of  February, 
1726,  at  the  age  of  sixty.one,  at  the  house  of  his  son.in.law,  Mr. 
WilKam  Clarke,  canon  residentiary  of  Chichester. 
'  Mr.  Geddes'  first  folume  of  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  which,  as 
his  Grace  observes,  met  with  a  **  general  acceptance  and  approba- 
tion," deserved  it,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  volumes,  on  account 
of  the  many  valuable  pieces  which  they  contain,  and  which  his 
long  residence  abroad  enabled  him  to  give  the  public.  He  was 
born  in  Scotland,  and  educated  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  in  which  he  was  incor- 
porated at  Oxford,  on  the  11th  of  July,  1671.*  He  went  to  Lisbon^ 
in  1678,  as  chaplain  to  the  English  factory ;  the  exercise  of  which 
function  giving  offence  to  the  Inquisition,  he  was  sent  for  by 
that  court  in  1686,  and  forbid  to  continue  it.  The  merchants  re- 
senting this  violation  of  their  privilege,  wrote  immediately  on  the 
7th  of  September,  that  year,  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  represent- 
ing the  case,  and  their  own  right  to  a  chaplain ;  but  before  their 
letter  reached  his  Lordship,  he  was  suspended  by  the  ecclesiastical 
commission.  They  were  deprived  therefore  of  all  exercise  of  their 
religion  till  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Scarborough,  the  English  envoy,  un- 
der whose  character  as  a  public  minister  they  were  obliged  to  shel- 
ter themselves.  Mr.  Geddes,  finding  things  in  this  situation,  thought 
proper  to  return  to  England  in  May>  1688,  where  he  took  the  de. 
gree  of  doctor  of  laws ;  and,  after  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Burnet  to 
the  bishopric  of  Salisbury,  was  made  by  him  chancellor  of  his 
church. 

The  good  o£  the  church,  and  the  reformation  of  all  abuses  among 
the  clergy,  were  the  constant  objects  of  the  Archbishop's  thoughts  ; 
and,  among  other  resolutions  and  projects  for  those  purposes^ 

*  Wood.  FmU  0x00,  toI.  ii.  ool.  187. 
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«  which  he  intimated  to  Mr.  Wharton  in  a  private  conference  with 
Um  on  the  12th  of  July,  1692,  one  was,  for  obliging  the  clergy  to 
a  more  strict  observance  of  residence  on  their  cures.*  He  called 
likewise,  not  many  months  before  his  death,  an  assembly  of  the  bi- 
shops at  his  palace,  at  Lambeth,  where  they  agreed  upon  several 
important  regulations ;  which  were  at  first  designed  to  be  enforced 
by  their  own  authority ;  but,  upon  a  more  mature  consideration 
a^erwards,  he  thought  it  better  that  they  should  appear  under  that 
of  their  Majesties,  in  the  form  of  royal  ii^unctions.  He  wrote 
therefore  the  folbwing  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  :t 

"  MY  LOKD,  "  Lambeth  House^  Aug.  Si,  1004. 

''Having  now  an  occasion  of  writing,  I  shall,  notwitlistanding 
the  protestation  in  your  last  letter,  say  something  in  answer  to  it, 

"  My  Lord  Marquis  of  Normanby  having  made  Mr.  Wasely  his 
chaplain,  sent  CoL  Fitz-gerald  to  propose  him  for  a  bishopric  in 
Ireland,  wherewith  I  acquainted  her  Majesty,  wlio,  according  to 
her  true  judgment,  did  by  no  means  think  it  fit.  Their  Majesties 
have  made  Dr.  Foley  |  bishop  of  Down,  and  Dean  Pulleyn§  bishop 
of  Cloyne. 

*'  1  have  had  many  thoughts  about  the  result  of  the  meeting  at 
Lambeth,  and  for  many  reasons  think  it  not  safe,  by  our  own  autho- 
rity or  agreement  among  ourselves,  to  endeavour  a  redress  of  abuses 
in  the  particulars  proposed ;  nor  can  I  think  it  will  be  effectual  to 
its  end.  And  therefore  I  have  pitched  upon  the  other  way  your 
Lordship  suggested  to  me,  by  a  letter  from  their  Majesties,  re- 
quiring me  and  the  Archbishop  of  York  to  communicate  their  Ma^ 
jesties'  pleasure  to  our  suffragan  bishops  by  way  of  injunctions 
froni  their  Majesties.  To  this  end  I  have  taken  for  ny  ground  the 
paper  your  Lordship  left  with  me,  making  as  well  as  I  could  some  Jg 
snail  alterations  and  needful  additions,  of  which  i  have  sent  you  a^^ 
copy,  as  also  a  brief  and  rude  draught  of  the  injunctions ;  together 
with  a  copy  of  some  orders,  designed  by  my  predecessor,  concern- 

*  MS.  ooUeetSons  of  Mr.  Wharton,  in  the  librarj  at  Lambeth. 

t  Commaiiicated  bj  the  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  Barnet. 

t  Dr.  Samnel  Foley,  bom  at  Clonrael,  in  Tipperary,  25th  Hovenber,  1655,  feHow 
of  Trbilj  GoHege,  in  Dublin,  in  1677,  D.D.  in  1691,  and  oooaeerated  biahop  of 
Down,  in  September,  1694,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Thomas  Hi^dcet,  depriv^.  He  died 
May  J«,  1695. 

$  Dr.  Tobias  Palleyn,  of  Trinity  College,  Dablin,  dean  of  Fernet,  was  oonseerated 
kiahop  of  Cloyne,  Norember  lii,  1694,  and  translated  to  Dromon,  in  Ma^,  1695  . 
He  died  in  1713. 

VOL.    !•  9 
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ing  ordinations,  and  some  observations  of  Bishop  Fell  thereupon, 
that  your  Lordship  may  mark  what  you  think  most  material  to  be 
taken  out  of  them.  And  if  your  Lordship  upprove  of  the  method 
proposed,  I  intredt  you  to  give  me  your  free  thoughts  upon  every 
article  in  the  injunctions,  and  what  you  would  have  added  or  al- 
tered either  in  them  or  their  Mjyesties*  letter. 

^*  Your  Lordship  by  Bishop  Fell's  observations  will  perceive, 
that  he  doubted  whether  it  might  be  safe  to  meet  and  consult  about 
such  matters,  and  by  our  own  authority  to  make  any  orders  ot 
agreement  besides  the  law  in  any  tittle,  though  never  so  fit.  But 
I  had  also  another  reason,  which  moved  ne  herein,  that  their  Ma- 
jesties' concernment  for  religion  and  the  church  might  appear  to 
the  nation. 

**  I  do  not  use  to  write  so  long  a  letter,  and  therefore  hope  to  be 
tlie  easilier  pardoned.  My  humble  service  to  your  good  Lady,  and 
to  my  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  feel  his  absence,  being  al- 
most ready  to  be  starved  to  death  for  want  of  news.  My  two  boys,* 
I  thank  God,  are  got  safe  and  very  easily  over  the  smallpox.  I 
have  been  six  weeks  in  the  country  for  my  wife's  health,  and  am 
but  newly  returned.  I  pray  God  to  have  you  in  his  protection, 
and  send  us  a  happy  meeting.  I  am,  with  great  affection  and  re- 
spect,  "  My  Lord, 

"  Your  Lordship's  very  faithful  friend  and  brother, 

"  Jo.  Cant." 

He  wrote  another  letter  to  the  same  purpose,  a  few  days  after, 
to  Dr:  Stillingfleet,  bishop  of  Worcester,t  in  which  he  inclosed  a 
draught  of  their  Majesties'  letter,  and  of  the  injunctions  designed, 
intreating  the  Bishop  to  give  him  his  free  thoughts  upon  them,  and 
to  suggest  that  he  would  have  either  altered  or  added  in  either  cff 
them.  He  observed  likewise  in  this,  as  well  as  the  preceding  let- 
ter, that  one  of  his  views  in  the  method  now  proposed  by  htm  wa», 
that  their  Majesties'  care  and  concernment  for  our  religion  migfat 
more  manifestly  appear  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  nation ; 
adding,  that  he  had  acquainted  the  Queen  with  the  scheme,  and 
shewn  her  the  draught  of  the  letter,  which,  she  was  pleased  to  say, 
she  thought  would  do  very  well. 

*  His  grandsons. 

t  Gommonloftted  to  roe  bj  the  Right  Reverend  Isaac,  lord  bishop  of  Worcester, 
from  the  coHection  of  Bishop  StilliDgfleet*s  papers,  in  the  possession  of  his  grandson, 
the  Rer.  Mr.  Edward  StHliDgfleet,  rector  of  HarUebarj,  in  Worcestershire,  anA  M« 
Bon  of  Worcester. 
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A  f^vt  d«ya  itl^,  hit  Gbace  wrote  another  letter  upon  this  aflhiv 
to  tfae  Bishop  of  SoUsbuiiy :  * 

"MY  LOBD«  *' Lambeth  House,  Sept.  10, 1694* 

^^  The  letter,  which  I  lately  received  from  your  Lordship,  I  have 
imparted  to  her  Majesty,  who  is  as  desirous  as  yourself  can  be  to 
have  this  matter  dispatched,  but  cannot  think  it  fit  to  put  forth 
any  thing  of  this  nature  without  first  advising  with  the  King,  and 
having  his  consent  and  concurrence  thereto,  especially  at  this  time* 
when  his  return  hither  within  a  little  while  may  so  probably  be  ex« 
pected.  Hereupon  I  moved  it  might  be  sent  to  him  by  the  first 
opportunity;  but  her  Majesty  thought,  that  he  would  put  it  off  to 
his  coming ;  or,  if  he  should  immediately  send  over  his  consent, 
yet  his  coming  being  probably  so  near,  it  might  be  liable  to  some 
odd  construction,  as  if  the  King  did  not  much  care  to  appear  in  if^ 
and  therefore  it  was  purposely  contrived  to  be  done  in  his  absence* 
Tour  Lordship  sees  how  her  Majesty's  great  wisdom  looks  on  every 
side  of  a  thing;  and  therefore  upon  the  whole  matter  the  business 
must  rest  till  the  King's  return :  and  1  see  no  great  inconvenience 
in  it,  since,  according  to  the  method  now  pitched  upon,  the  reason 
of  deli^ing  to  the  King's  coming  will  be  visible  to  every  body, 

"  The  alteration  of  the  clause  of  encoiuragement  to  the  clergy  is, 
I  think,  much  for  the  better,  and^  which  is  more,  so  doth  the  Queen, 
who  also  approves  of  the  article  concerning  family-devotion. 

*'  I  intreat  you  to  give  my  humble  service  to  your  good  Lady^ 
fuid  to  Mr*  Secretary,  and  to  believe,  that  I  am,  my  Lord, 

"  Your  Lordship's  faithful  friend  and  most  affectionate  brother, 

«  Jo.  Cant." 

The  execntion  of  this  uiy>ortant  business  of  the  royal  injunctions 
being  delayed  till  the  King's  return  on  the  9th  of  November,  a  to- 
tal stop  was  put  to  them  by  the  death  of  the  Archbishop  not  many 
days  after,  and  that  of  the  Queen  the  month  following,  whose  en. 
deavours  were  united  with  his  upon  all  such  occasions ;  her  Miyes- 
ty,  to  whom  the  King  wholly  left  the  matters  of  the  church,  con- 
sulting chiefly  with  his  Grace,  whom  she  fhvoured  and  supported 
in  a  most  partictdar  manner.  And  she  saw  what  need  there  was  of 
it,  for  a  party  was  soon  formed  against  him,  who  set  themselves  to 
censure  etery  diing  which  he  did.  And  it  was  a  melancholy  con- 
sideration, ^at  though  no  Arobbtshop  before  him  had  ever  applied 

9  Commoiiicated  by  Uie  Honourable  Mr.  Jiuticc  Boroet. 
U  2 
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himself  SO  entirely,  without  partiality  or  bias/  to  all  the  concemf  of 
the  church  and  religion,  and  the  Queen's  heart  was  set  on  proniotin|f 
them,  yet  such  an  evil  spirit  should  seem  to  be  let  loose  upon  the 
clergy.  They  complained  of  every  thing  that  was  done,  if  it  was 
not  in  their  own  way;  and  the  Archbishop  bore  the  bhime  of  all. 
And  as  he  did  not  enter  into  any  close  correspondence,  or  the  con- 
certing measures  with  the  ministry,  butUved  much  abstracted  from 
them :  they  likewise  endeavoured  to  depress  him  all  they  could. 
This  made  a  considerable  impression  upon  him,  and  he  grew  very 
uneasy  in  his  great  post.* 

The  malice  and  party-rage,  which  he  had  felt  the  effects  of  be- 
fore  he  was  raised  to  the  archbishopric,  broke  out  with  full  force 
upon  his  advancement,  in  all  the  forms  of  insult.  One  instance  t>f 
which,  not  commonly  known,  deserves  to  be  mentioned  here.  Soon 
after  his  promotion,  while  a  gentleman  was  with  him,  who  came  to 
pay  his  compliments  upon  it,  a  packet  was  brought  in  sealed  and 
directed  to  his  Grace.  Upon  opening  of  which  there  appeared  a 
mask  inclosed,  but  nothing  written.  The  Archbishop  without  any 
signs  of  emotion  threw  it  carelessly  among  his  papers  on  the  table; 
and,  on  the  gentleman's  expressing  great  surprise  and  indignation 
at  the  affront,  his  Grace  only  smiled,  and  said,  that  this  was  a  gentle 
rebuke,  if  compared  with  some  others,  that  Uiy  there  in  black  and 
white — pointing  to  the  papers  on  the  tablet 

Nor  could  the  series  of  ill  treatment  which  he  received,  ever  pro. 
voke  him  to  a  temper  of  revenge ;  being  far  from  indulging  himself 
in  any  of  those  liberties'  in  speaking  of  others,  which  were  to  so  im<* 
measureable  a  degree  made  use  of  against  himself.  |  And  upon  a 
buAdle  of  libels  found  among  his  papers  after  his  death,  he  put  no 
other  inscription  than  this,  *^  These  are  libels.  I  pray  God  forgive 
them;  I  do.''^  The  calumnies  spread  against  him,  though  the  falsest 
which  malice  could  invent,  and  the  confidence  with  which  they 
were  averred,  joined  with  the  envy  that  accompanies  a  high  station^ 
had  indeed  a  greater  operation,  than  could  have  been  imagined, 
considering  how  long  he  had  lived  on  so  public  a  scene,  and  how 


A'f  History  of  his  Own  Time,  toL  iL  p.  117, 118. 

t  letter  of  die  Rer.  Mr.  Arohdeaoon  Sharp,  of  Norembtr  7,  1751,  who  was  ia- 
fcyrmed  of  this  fact  bj  Dr.  Green,  Tioar  of  St  Martin's,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Qy. 

X  Bomet's  Reflections,  p.  89,  90. 

§  Dean  Sherlock's  sermon  at  the  Temple,  December  90, 1694 .  This  sermoa  waa 
Smmediatelj  attacked  by  Mr.  Jeremy  Collier,  in  a  pamphlet,  in  4to.  intitied,  Remaika 
oa  some  Sermons,  in  which  he  treats  the  character  and  memory  of  the  Archbishoi^ 
with  great  bitterness  and  indaoencj.  ' 
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Well  he  was  known.  It  seemed  a  new  and  unusual  tiiiug,  that  a  man 
who«  in  the  course  of  above  thirty  years,  had  done  so  much  good, 
and  so  many  services  to  so  many  persons,  without  ever  once  doing 
an  ill  office,  or  a  hard  thing  to  any  one,  and  who  had  a  sweetness 
and  gentleness  in  him,  that  seemed  rather  to  lean  to  an  excess, 
should  yet  meet  with  so  much  unkindness  and  injustice.  But  he 
bore  all  this  with  a  submission  to  the  will  of  Qod ;  nor  had  it  any 
effect  on  him,  to  change  either  his  temper  or  inaxims,  though  per- 
'haps  it  might  sink  too  much  into  him  with  relation  to  his  health. 
He  was  so  exactly  true  in  all  the  representations  of  things  or  per* 
sons,  which  he  laid  before  their  Miyesties,  that  he  neither  raised  the 
character  of  his  friends,  nor  sunk  that  of  those,  who  deserved  not 
•o  well  of  him,  but  offered  every  thing  to  them  with  that  sincerity, 
which  so  well  became  him.  His  truth  and  candour  were  percepti. 
Me  in  almost  everything  which  he  said  or  did ;  his  looks  and  whole 
manner  seeming  to  take  away  all  suspicion  concerning  him.  For 
he  thought  nothing  in  this  world  was  worth  much  art  or  great  ma- 
nagement.* 

He  concurred  with  the  Queen  in  engaging  the  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury to  undertake  hb  <'  Exposition  of  the  Thirty.nine  Articles  of 
the  Church  of  England,'^  which  that  indefatigable  prelate  perform- 
ed  in  less  than  the  compass  of  a  year,  and  then  sent  the  manuscript 
of  his  excellept  work,  which  was  not  published  till  1699,  to  the 
Archbishop,  who,  having  revised  and  altered  it  in  several  places, 
returned  it  with  his  judgment  upon  it  In  the  following  letter :  f 

^<  MT  LOBD,  **  Lambeth  House,  October  23d,  1694. 

^*  I  HAVE  with  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  read  over  the  great 
volume  you  sent  me,  and  am  astonished  to  see  so  vast  a  work  be- 
gun and  finished  in  so  short  a  time.  In  the  article  of  the  Trinity 
yon  have  said  alt,  that  I  think  can  be  said  upon  so  obscure  and 
difficult  an  argumeiit  The  Socinians  have  just  now  published  an 
answer  to  us  all ;  but  I  have  not  had  a  sight  of  it.  The  negative  ar- 
ticles agamst  the  church  of  Rome  you  have  very  fully  explained,  ^ 
and  with  great  learning  and  judgment*  Concerning  these  you  will 
meet  with  no  opposition  among  ourselves.  The  greatest  danger 
was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  points  in  difference  between  the 
Calvinists  and  Remonstrants,  in  which  you,  have  shewn  not  only 
great  skill  and  tnoderation,  but  great  prudence,  in  contenting  your*> 

•  BurMi*8  Fnneml  Sermon,  p.  26,  «7. 

t  UfiiorBifhopBariiet,  altho  eud  of  the  2d  vol.  of  his  Hist,  of  bis  OwBTime,  p.  719. 
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self  to  represent  both  sides  impartially,  without  any  positive  de* 
tlaratioii  of  your  own  judgment.  The  account  given  of  Athana- 
sius's  Creed  seems  to  me  no- wise  satisfactory.  I  wish  we  were  well 
rid  of  it.  I  pray  God  long  to  preserve  your  Lordship  to  do  more 
such  services  to  the  church.     I  am,  my  Lord, 

*'  Your's  most  affectionately, 

<'Jo.  Cant.- 

He  did  not  long  survive  the  writing  of  this  letter ;  for,  on  Sunday^ 
the  18th  of  November,  I6d4,  he  was  seized  with  a  sudden  iUnesst 
iivhile  he  was  at  the  chapel  in  Whitehall.  But»  though  his  counts, 
ni^nce  shewed  that  he  was  indisposed,  he  thought  it  not  decent  ta 
interrupt  the  service.  The  fit  came  indeed  slowly  on«  but  it  seem* 
ed  to  be  fatal,  and  soon  turned  to  a  dead  palsy.  The  oi^ression 
of  his  distemper  was  so  great,  that  it  became  very  uneasy  for  him  . 
to  speak ;  but  it  appeared,  that  his  understanding  vras  still  clear, 
though  others  could  not  have  the  advantage  of  it*  He  continued 
terene  and  calm,  aUd  in  broken  words  said,  that  he  thanked  God 
he  was  quiet  within,  and  had  nothing  then  to  do,  but  to  wait  the 
will  of'  Heaven,  t  He  was  attended  the  two'  last  nights  of  his  ill* 
ness  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Nelson,  in  whose  arms  he  expired  on  the 
fifth  day  of  it,  Thursday,  November  22d,  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  j; 
in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

The  sorrow  for  his  death  was  more  universal  than  was  ever 
known  for  a  subject;  and,  when  his  funeral  was  appointed,  there 
was  a  numerous  train  of  coaches  filled  with  persons  of  rank  and 
condition,  who  came  voluntarily  to  assist  at  that  solemnity  firom 
Lambeth  to  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  where  his  body  was 
interred  on  the  SOth  of  that  month,  and  a  monument  afterwards 
erected  to  his  memory,  with  the  following  inscription: 

P.  M- 

,  Revercudissimi  et  sanctissimi  Prsesalis 

JOUAKNIS  TiLLOTSOK, 

Archiepiscopi  Cantuariensis, 

Concionatoris  oltm  hftc  in  Ecclesi^ 

Per  Annos  xxx  eeleberrimi, 

Qui  obat  x^  Kal.  Dec.  mdclIcxxxiv. 

Atatis  suse  lxiiii. 

Hoc  posttit  Elizabetha 

Conjux  illius  maestissima. 

*  Burnel'tt  Foneral  Sermon,  p.  53.  t  Burnet,  Historj  of  ]ii»  Own  Tine' 

▼•I.  ii.  p.  134.  %  Mr.  Whartoa's  MS.  coIlccUoni. 
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lib  fttnecal  Bermob  was  preached  by  Dr.  Burnct>  bishop  of  Sali5- 
tmry,  on  2  Tim^  iv.  7.  in  the  course  of  which  be  was  interrupted 
by  a  short  flow  of  sighs  and  tears^, which  forced  their  way,  as  was 
visible  to  the  audience ;  who  accompanied  it  with  a  general  groan.^ 

This  sermon  being  soon  after  pubibhed  in  4to.  had  a  very  different 
efeet  uponDr.Hickes,  and  gave  occasion  to  his  piece  so  often  cited 
libove,  called  *'  Some  Discourses/  printed  the  year  following*  The 
acrimony  of  it>  which  is  scarce  to  be  matched  among  the  invectives 
of  any  age  or  language,  was  perhaps  owing  to  private  resentment, 
as  weU  as  to  diierence  of  opinion  and  party;  for  it  is  confessed 
by  the  Doctor's  friends,f  that  he  was  persuaded,  that  both  Dr.  Til- 
lotson  and  Dr.  Bmmet  had  so  iar  prejudiced  Saviile,  earlof  Hali£u 
against  him,  that  his  Lordship  was  the  only  one  of  the  comnnssion* 
en  £nr  diqiKMal  of  ecclesiastical  preferments,  who  refused  to  join 
in  the  recommendation  of  lum  to  King  Charles  II.  for  the  deanery 
of  W<Hro6ster,  whif;h  however  was  bestowed  upon  him  in  August, 
1t69S»  Bishop  Burnet  gave  a  strong  and  clear  answer  to  these  Dis- 
courses of  Dr.  Hickes,  in  1696,  in  his  Reflections  upon  them ;  to 
which  the  Doctor  publbhed  no  reply,  though  Mr.  Hilkiah  Bedford, 
the  routed  author,  and  real  editor  of  Hereditary  Right  asserted, 
in  his  preface  to  the  Doctor's  piece  i^  in  defence  of  a  story,  which 
few  critics  now  would  undertake  to'  maintain,  that  of  the  Thebaean 
Legimi,  affiitos,  that  he  wrote  one,  though  he  did  not  print  it,  as 
Mr«  Bedford  says,  ^^  for  obvious  reasons.''  But  it  is  not  probable, 
ttHit  these  "  obvious  reasons'*  woidd  have  restrained  so-bold  a-wfit^ 
as  Dr.  Hickes,  who  seemed  in  general  to  ua^  liis  pen  with  a  free. 
tlom  not  controlled  by  any  apprehensions  of  danger,  and  whose 
fonner  pamphlet  coald  scarce  be  exceeded  in  that  point,  from  vii»- 
dicating  himself,. or  at  least  his  friends  from  justifying  his  memory, 
af  any  thing  satis&ctory  could  have  been  returned  to  the  many 
charges  of  misrepresentation  and  felsehood  imputed  to  him  by  the 
-pishop  of  Salisbury. 

But  whatever  attempts  have  been  or  may  be  made  upon  the  me- 
mory of  Acchbishop  Tillotson,  his  character  may  be  trusted  to  pos* 
tm^  upon  the  facts  related  of  him  from  indisputable  authority, 
and  the  testimoi^  of  his  own  writings,  both  private  and  public. 

His  life  was  indeed  not  only  free  from  blemishes,  but  exemplary 
in  ril  the  parts  of  it    In  his  domestic  relations,  friendships,  and 

*  Mr.  Oldmixon,  History  of  England,  p.  95.  wbo  was  present  at  that  RoIeuinitT. 
t  See  his  Life  in  the  General  Dictionary,  historical  and  critical,  vol.  ri. 
I  WnttsniD  1687,  and  printed  iu  1714,  iu  8to. 
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the  whole  commerce  of  business,  he  was  easy  and  humble,  Arank 
and  open,  tender  hearted  and  bountiful,*  to  such  an  extent,  that 
while  he  was  in  a  private  station,  he  laid  aside  two  tenths  of  his  in- 
come  for  charitable  uses.f  He  despised  wealth,  but  as  it  furnished 
him  for  charity,  in  which  he  was  judicious  as  well  asliberaL|  And 
though  he  had  enjoyed  considerable  preferments  many  years  before 
he  was  raised  to  the  archbishopric,  and  filled  that  post  abore  three 
years  and  a  half,  yet  he  did  not  improve  his  fortune  from  his  two 
auccessive  deaneries,  or  from  that  see,  out  of  which  his  predecessor 
Sancroft  had  raised  an  estate.^  An  instance  of  his  moderation  in 
this  respect,  while  he  was  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  has  been  communi- 
cated to  me  by  his  worthy  successor  in  that  dignity,  Thomas,  lord 
bbhop  of  Oxford.  The  only  lease,  which  he  executed  separately^ 
as  dean  of  that  cathedral,  was  one  of  a  small  tenement  in  Creed 
Lane,  on  the  9th  of  February,  1690.  And  though  two  others,  each 
of  a  few  acres  of  ground  near  London,  were  actually  drawn  and  en. 
tered  in  the  register-book,  yet  he  led  them  unexecuted,  because  he 
was  soon  to  be  preferred  to  the  archbishopric. 

A  decent  but  grave  cheerfulness  made  his  convlersation  as  lively 
and  agreeable,  as  it  was  useful  and  instructing.  He  was  ever  in 
good  humour,  always  the  same,  both  accessible  and  affable.  He 
heard  every  thing  patiently,  and  was  not  apt  either  to  mistake  or 
suspect;  his  own  great  candour  disposing  him  to  put  the  best  con. 
struction,  and  to  judge  the  most  favourably,  of  all  persons  and 
things.  He  was  never  imperious  tt<Mr assuming;  and  though  he  had 
a  superior  judgment  to  most  men,  yet  he  never  dictated  to  others. 
And  as  no  roan  had  observed  human  nature  more  carefully,  or 
could  judge  better,  so  none  made  larger  allowances  for  the  frailties 
of  mankind,  than  he  did.  || 

The  vivacity  of  his  wit  is  evident  under  the  restraints  which  his 
discourses  from  the  pulpit  exacted  from  him,  and  those  which  he 
Imposed  upon  himself  in  his  few  controversial  writings ;  and  Sir 
Richard  Steele,  an  indisputable  judge  in  that  kind,  used  to  say^  that 
hehad  a  much  greater  share  of  it,  than  most  of  those,  whose  charac- 
ter was  denommated  from  it.  But  his  temper  and  principles  would 
not  suffer  him  to  exercise  it  in  satire,  or  even  in  self-defence;  so 
that  few  repartees  of  his  are  delivered  down.  Among  these  was 
One  in  return  to  Sir  John  Trevor,  who  was  made  master  of  the  Rolb 
by  King  Jame^,  with  whom  he  was  iu  high  favour,  and  expelled 
for  bribery  by  the  House  of  Commons,  while  he  was  speaker  of  it« 

*  Fvneral  3«niiOD,  p.  98.        t  Le  Neve,  p.  354.  t  Foneral  Scrmiea,  p.  t9, 

$  B«nti«t|  fol.  ii.  p.  i^  B  Fnuertl  Sermon,  p.  ¥8. 
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TMt  gentlemtti,  who»  with  a  rerj  oboouous  diameter,  aficcted 
Tery  high  principles  iq  4^huTch  and  state,  passing  by  the  Archbi<^ 
shop  in  the  House  of  Lohis  sooo  after  his  promotion,  said,  in  a  tone 
load  eooogh  to  be  heard  by  his  Grace,  "  I  hate  a  ianatic  in  lawn 
slecTcs ;''  to  which  tlie  Archbishop  answered  in  a  lower  voice, 
**  and  I  hate  a  knave  in  any  sleeves."  This  story  is  related  likewise, 
with  the  difference  of  some  circomstances,  that  Sir  John  Trevor's 
words  were  carried  to  his  Grace  by  Dr.  Aiannbg,  then  chaplain  at 
the  RoUs,  upon  Sir  John's  bidding  him  dehver  them  to  the  Arch- 
bishop, whom  the  Doctw  was  going  to  viMt,  though  without  any 
imagination,  that  the  Doctor  would  be  the  bearer  of  such  a  mes- 
sage; to  which  he  was  too  fitithful,  and  even  brought  back  his 
Grace's  reply  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  Another  instance  of  this 
talent  wils  upon  occasion  of  Dr.  South's  Animadversions  on  Dr4 
Sheriock's  Vindication  of  the  Trinity,  in  1093.  Dr.  South  being 
desirous  to  know  the  Archbishop's  opinion  of  his  performance, 
wherein  he  had  occasionally  reflected  upon  him  for  his  *'  signal  and 
peculiar  encomium,"  as  he  calls  it,*  *'of  the  reasoning  abilities"  of 
the  Soeinmns,  procured  a  friend  of  his  to  draw  it  from  hb  Grace, 
who  gave  it  to  thb  effect,  that  the  Doctor  **  wrote  like  a  man,  but 
bit  like  a  dog."  This  being  reported  to  the  Doctor,  he  answered, 
**  that  he  had  rather  bite  like  a  dog,  than  fawn  like  one.''  To  which 
the  Archbishop  replied,  "  that  for  his  own  part,  he  should  ch<]k>8e 
to  be  a  spamUl  rather  than  a  cur.^ 

He  lived  in  a  due  ne^ect  of  his  person,  and  contempt  of  pleasure, 
but  never  affected  pompous  severities.t 

In  his  function,  he  was  not  only  a  constant  preacher,  but  likewise 
diUgent  in  all  the  other  parts  of  his  duty ;  for  though  he  had  no 
cure  of  soub,  yet  few  who  had  laboured  so  painfully  as  he  did, 
in  visiting  the  sick,  in  comforting  the  afflicted,  and  in  settling  such 
as  were  either  wavering  in  their  opinions,  or  troubled  in  mind.t 

His  a&bility  and  candour,  as  well  as  abilities  in  his  profession, 
made  him  frequently  consulted  in  points  relating  both  to  practice 
and  opinion.  Among  his  letters  upon  these  occasions,  I  have  met 
with  Uie  following,  in  answer  to  two  questions  concerning  the  ali- 
enation of  tithes,  proposed  to  him  by  a  gentleman  of  Gloucester- 
shire : 

*'  HONOUBBD  SIB,  **  AfHl  27,  l«8a 

«*  To  the  two  questions  proposed  by  you  I  answer: 
"  To  the  first,  concemiDg  the  Jus  Divinum  of  the  particular 
•  f.SoB.  t  Fofiend  Sermon,  p.  i9.  t  I)»d.  p.  fa,  39, 
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wty  #f  mfttBtCMBoe  of  nuottters  now  under  ike  goapd  kj  (hhea, 
I  do  aot  see  any  argameat»  either  tn  Bishop  Androvs^  or  Br. 
GoMber,f  tfaet  comet  up  to  the  proof  4>f  it  That  which  is.oaUed 
Biihop  Usher's  Body  of  IHYUuty^^  was  vrittea  by  Irim  in  his 
younger  years,  and  ■nahlMdly  4»aipiled  hy  some  otiber  hand* 

^'  The  second  question  hath  no  neoesaary  dtptfudenoe  lipon  ihe 
first.  For  whether  tithes  he^rr  diwimo,  or  not,  yet,  supposing  «■ 
honourable  maiatenanoe  in  general  of  the  miflistors  of  the  gospel 
to  be  of  Divine  right,  which,  I  think,  is  allowed  by  aU  that  own  « 
gospel  ministry,  the  alienathig  of  any  maintenance  gtvien  by  fMBk 
▼ate  persons,  or  settled  by  law  to  that  puq>ose,  noept  in  ease  of 
evident  neoessity  for  the  piesenratioB  of  the  public,  and  without 
compensaftton  made  &Mr  i^  is  as  much  sacrilege,  as  the  alimatinn 
of  tithes,  supposing  that  they  weie  of  Dime  right  and  appoint* 
ment  In  ease  of  public  necessity,  even  the  vesads,  that  were  ooo- 
aeerated  to  the  use  of  the  temple,  wese  alienated  by  good  kings^ 
and,  fisr  any  thmg  I  know  to  the  contiary,  without  sin.  I  do  not 
think  the  first  alienation  of  tithes  in  Engbnd  to  have  been  wilhoot 
gnat  fiudt;  but  since  the  thing  is  long  since  donfc,  and  they  aie 
now  for  several  ages  passed  from  hasid  to  hand,  thofie  who  wese 
no  ways  accessary  to  the  first  iiu^y>  may  as  lawfully  purchase  and 
hold  them  upon  a  valuable  consideration,  as  we,  who  now  possess 
Englaad,  oMiy  do  the  lands,  which  certainly  belonged  to  the  an- 
cient Britons,  or  those  which  arre  held  by  the  unjust  title  of  the 
conqueror.  There  is  only  this  difference  in  the  ease,  that  we  cer- 
tainly know  to  whom  tithes  did  originally  belnqg;  and  he  that  oan 
•pare  them  from  hb  family^  shall  do  ^very  nvell  and  fMOUsiy  to  re- 
etore  them  to  the  first  use:  he  that  cannot,  shall  do  very  well( 
and  I  know  not  how  to  excuse  him,  if  he  be  able  to  aecure  the 
■Min  end  for  which  they  were  fir^  given,  by  «  competent  mainte- 
nance, and  honourable,  if  the  circnmstances  of  his  eendition  mil 
Jilowit 

"  I  am,  sir,  your's, 

"  J.  TlLLPTSON." 

*  Oo  the  leficommtodnieDU,  Comm.  4.  «Ii.  11.  Bdit  1650,  and  Tboologica  deter- 
udMlio  babiu  in  pablioa  sohoU  Cantabrigiie  da  decimis,  printed  UDong  Ida  opnscnU 
quDdam  potUioinaat  London  in  16f  9,  in  4to.  p.  141—158. 

i  Uiitory  of  Vhket,  in  two  pnrta. 

t  It  wai  pnblithed  i^tliontiay  }spi9v4ed99,MadgKfthmpmi9qmmni  sadheoom- 
pUined  of  it  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  John  Downbam,  the  editor.  See  Dr.  Tbomu  Smith's 
life  of  Archbishop  Usher,  p.  123.  Vits  qaorondom  eruditiiaimornm  et  ilhistriiiai 
Vironinii  EdU.  Londeo,  1707.  in  4to. 
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Hit  lo?e  A«  thft  i«al  phUoflC^by  €f  imtoK,  aii4  Im 
that  the  study  of  it  is  the  most  solid  support  of  rettgfio&,  mdnodL 
him,  aot  maay  y^ts  alter  the  estabUshmeat  ci  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, to  desire  to  be  adaiHted  into  that  assembly  of  the  greatesl 
fiten  of  the  age ;  mto  which  he  was  accordingly  elected  on  the 
25th  of  January,  unjt*  having  been  proposed  on  the  18th  as  a  can- 
didate I7  Br.  Seth  Ward,  bishop  of  SaHsbary;t  and  he  was  ad- 
JUitted  a  member  on  the  14th  of  March.t 

He  had  a  great  compass  in  learning.  What  he  knew,  he  had  8# 
perfectly  digested,  that  he  was  truly  master  of  it.  But  the  large-, 
oess  of  his  genius,  and  the  correctness  of  his  judgment,  carrijad 
him  much  farther,  than  the  leisure,  that  he  had  ei^ioyed  for  study, 
seemed  to  enable  him  to  go ;  for  he  could  proceed  great  lengths 
upon  general  hints.§ 

He  always  endeavoured  to  maintain  the  Christian  doctrine  m  its 
or^nal  purity.  Even  in  his  younger  years,  when  he  had  a  great 
liTcliness  of  thought  and  extent  of  imagination,  he  avoided  the  dis* 
turbing  the  peace  of  the  church  with  particular  opinions,  or  an  an- 
gry opposition  about  more  indifferent  or  doubtful  matters.  Ho 
lived  indeed  in  great  friendship  with  asen  who  differed  from  him« 
He  thought,  that  the  surest  way  to  bring  them  off  finom  their 
mistalces,  was  by  gaining  upon  their  hearts  and  affections.  And  in 
an  age  of  such  remarkabte  dissoluteness,  as  that  in  ^hich  he  lived, 
he  judged^  that  the  best  method  to  put  a  stop  to  the  growing  im. 
piety,  was  iirst  to  establish  the  pifnciples  of  natural  religion,  and 
tVom  that  to  advance  to  the  proof  of  Christianity  and  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  behig  once  solidly  done  would  soon  settle  all  o^er 
things.  He  was  therefore  in  great  doubt,  whether  the  surest  means 
to  persuade  tiie  world  to  the  belief  of  the  sublime  truths,  that  art 
contained  in  the  Scriptures,  concerning  God,  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  concerning  the  person  of  Christ,  was  to 
ttkttr  much  into  the  discussing  of  those  mysteries.  He  feared,  that 
an  indiscreet  insisting  and  descanting  upon  those  poinls  might  do 
more  hurt  than  "good ;  and  thought,  that  the  maintaining  those 
doctrines,  as  they  are  proposed  in  the  Scriptures,  without  entering 
too  much  into  explanations  or  controversies,  would  be  the  most  ef- 
fectual way  to  preserve  the  reverence  that  was  due  to  them,  and 
to  fix  Aem  in  men's  bdief.  But  when  he  was  desired  by  some, 
and  provoked  by  others,  and  saw  just  occasions  moving  him  to  H, 

♦  Journal  Book  oftiuB  Royal  Soclctj,  vol.  h,  p.  tfT.  t  IWd.  p.  S«5. 

t  Ibid.  p.  S38.  >  i  Foneral  Sermon,  p.  29. 
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he  asaerted  ibost  great  mysteries  inrith  that  ttrengtfa  aad  ckaim^s, 
iwiiidi  was  his  peculiar  taleot 

.  He  thoaght,  that  the  Jest  men's  consciences  were  entangled,  and 
the  less  the  communion  of  the  church  was  clogged  with  disputable 
opinions  or  practices,  the  world  would  be  the  happier,  consciences 
^  freer,  and  the  church  the  quieter*  The  Scriptures  were  the 
rule  of  his  faiths  and  the  chief  subject  of  all  his  meditations*  He 
judged,  that  the  great  design  of  Christianity  was  the  reforming 
men's  natures,  and  governing  their  actions,  the  restraining  their  ap- 
petites and  passions,  the  softening  their  tempers,  and  sweetening 
their  humours,  and  the  raising  their  minds  above  the  interests  an4 
follies  of  thb  present  world  to  the  hope  and  pursuit  of  endless  blest* 
edness ;  and  he  considered  the  whole  Christian  doctrine  as  a  sys* 
tem  of  principles  all  tending  to  this*  Be  looked  on  men's  contend- 
ii^^  about  lesser  matters,  or  about  subtleties  relating  to  those  that 
are  greater,  as  one  of  the  chief  practices  of  the  powers  of  darkness 
to  defeat  the  true  ends,  for  which  the  Son  of  God  came  into  the 
worid ;  and  that  they  led  men  bto  much  dry  and  angry  work,  who, 
.while  they  were  hot  in  the  making  parties,  and  settling  opinions, 
became  so  much  the  slacker  in  those  great  duties,  which  were 
chiefly  designed  by  the  Christian  doctrine.* 

The  moderation  both  of  his  temper  and  principles  very  eariy  oc- 
casioned him,  as  well  as  Mr.  Chillingworth,  and  others  of  the  best 
and  greatest  men  of  their  times,  to  be  ranked  among  those  divines, 
who  were  stigbatized  with  the  name  of  Latitudinarians,  by  persons 
of  very  opposite  characters.  In  vindication  of  them  from  the  usual 
reproaches  annexed  to  that  title,  an  anonymous  author  had  pub- 
lished  at  London  in  4to.  as  eariy  as  June  1602,  A  brief  Account 
of  the  new  Set  of  Latitude-men ;  together  with  some  Reflections 
upon  the  New  Philosophy.  By  S.  P.  of  Cambridge,  in  Answer  to 
a  Letter  from  his  Friend  at  Oxford*  And  he  was  seconded  by  the 
pious  and  ratiomil  Mr.  Edward  Fowler,  then  rector  of  Northill,  in 
Bedfordshire,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Gloucester,  in  his  ifirst 
work  in  1670,t  intitled.  The  Principles  and  Practices  of  certain 
moderate  Divines  of  the  ChOrch  of  England,  (greatly  misunder- 
stood) truly  represented  and  defended*  In  this  book  he  com- 
plains,:^  that  this  term  of  reproach,  this  word,  as  he  calls  it,  **  of 
a  foot  and  a  half  long,  Latitudinarian,"  was  frequently  thrown  out 
at  that  thne  not  only  in  conversation,  but  from  the  pulpit,  and  that 

9  J\ni,  p,  f9r>3t.       t  Prioled  tl  Losdoo,  in  8to.  aad  repriiled  Ibere  in  WU 

I  P.  9,  to. 
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**it  accompanied  good  store  of  other  bombasts,  and  little  witti- 
cisms,  in  seasoning  not  long  ago  the  stately  Oxonian  theatre."* 
Which  passage  evkknUy  refers  to  the  speech  of  Dr.  South,  then 
orator  of  the  nnhrersit^  of  Oxford,  in  which  he  treated  not  only 
the  new  philosophy  and  the  Royal  Society,  bat  likewise  modera- 
ttop,,  comprehension,  and  other  topics  of  that  kind,  with  his  usual 
virulence  and  buffoonery,  so  justly  complained  of  by  Dr.  Wallis, 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Boyle,f  as  unsuitable  to  a  learned  body  on  so^ 
solemn  an  occasion. 

His  gentleness  towards  the  dissenters  was  attended  with  the  con* 
sequoice  intended  by  him  of  reconciling  many  of  them  to  the  com- 
munion of  the  established  church,  and  almost  all  of  them  to  a  greater 
esteem  of  it,  than  they  had  before  entertained  of  it.  His  manner  ^ 
of  reasonmg  with  them  on  the  subjects  in  dispute  will  appear  from 
the  following  letter,:^  written  to  a  hidy,  whose  name  I  have  not 
been  able  to  discover. . 

«^  HONOURED  MADAM,  '^  Feb.  17th,  IMt. 

**  I  HAD  returned  an  answer  to  your  letter  sooner,  but  that  I  did 
not  know  how  to  direct  it,  till  I  met  with  Mr.  Lobb,  who  told  me 
your  lodgings. 

«For  answer  to  the  question,  in  which  your  Ladyship  desires  to 
be  resolved  ;  thon^  no  man  can  act  contrary  to  the  .persuasion  of 
his  mind,  without  violence  to  his  conscience,  which  is  the  imme« 
dkite  guide  and  director  of  our  actions ;  yet,  if  our  conscience  be 
misled,  either  by  a  heady  and  rash  zeal,  or  some  unreasonable  pre- 
judice, or  for  want  of  calm  and  impartial  consideration  of  the  rea- 
sons on  both  sides,  or  of  a  due  regard  in  doubtful  matters  to  the 
judgment  of  those  guides  whom  Ood  hath  set  over  us,  and  who 
are  likely  to  judge  better  of  these  things  than  we  can ;  or  from  a 
neglect  of  any  other  means  of  rightly  informing  our  consciences  ;  in 
mil  these^  and  the  like  cases,  tlie  mistake  of  our  conscience  doth 
not  so  justify  our  actions,  but  that  the  party,  that  followed  his  con- 
science, may  be  very  culpable,  and  guilty  before  God  of  a  great 
sb.  St.  Paul  reckons  himself  among  the  greatest  of  sinners,  for 
what  be  did  according  to  his  conscience,  and  the  firm  persuasion 
of  his  own  mind,  in  persecuting  the  church  of  God ;  for,  he  tells 
us,  that  he  verily  thought,  he  ought  to  do  all  those  things,  which 

*  It  was  dedicated  in  the  begbniog  of  Julj,  1669. 

t  Dated  at  O&ford,  Wy  17, 1669.     See  Boylc'i  Worki,  toI.  ▼.  p.  514.  > 

t  CoanoBtcated  to  me  bj  the  reverend  aod  learned  Dr.  Ljttelton,  dean  ofBxeter. 
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ks  did  f^init  the  name  df  Jeans  of  Kamuretk  I  do  not  jMirelM 
the  Gates :  bat  this  priaciple  holds  in  prop<Nr|ioii  ia  lesser  laatterst 
that  qae  may  be  faaky^  and  yet  act  accordkig  to  his  eonscieaee  t 
whmh  ought  to  make  as  very  careful  to  have  our  oonscicaeee 
rightly  informed  concemHig  what  is  our  daty  or  our  sin* 

**  As  to  the  particular  case  cooeeming  the  gesture  of  reeeiTiag 
the  saerament,  give  me  leave  to  use  that  necessary  fteedom^  as  to 
tell  yoO)  that  I  do  not  think  your  conscience  is  trvAy  informed, 
either  concerning  the  nature  of  the  thing,  or  tim  consequences  of 
it  If  the  g^tUre  be  indiiferenty  as  1  thiidiL  it  is^  and  as  it  was 
thought  to  be  by  the  whole  Christiaa  church,  for  aught  I  can  find, 
either  by  their  writings  or  practice,  for  many  ages,  which  is  a  very 
strong  presumption  of  the  indi^rency  of  it ;  then  can  there  be  no 
weU^grounded  persuasion  of  the  unlawfulness  of  any  gesture,  that 
is  in  uee  in  the  church,  where  we  live  ;  especially  if  it  be  eiyoined 
by  authority.  If  it  be  alleged,  that  the  gesture,  in  which  our  Sav»- 
our  celebrated  it,  is  necessary  to  be  followed  by  us ;  the  reason 
must  be«  either  because  we  are  punctually  to  observe  and  keep  to 
ail  die  circumstances,  used  by  our  Saviour,  in  the  first  institution 
of  this  sacrament :  and  then  it  will  be  necessary,  for  aught  I  <sau 
see,  to  receive  it  in  the  very  gesture  used  by  our  Saviour,  arfter  sufh 
per,  in  an  upper  room,  not  above  the  number  of  twelve  beisides  him 
that  administers^  and  only  men,  and  not  women.  For  if  the  bait 
example  of  our  Saviour  make  it  necessary  to  us  to  do  the  hhe,  thift 
every  cireumstance  observed  by  him  will  become  equally  necesBttfy 
to  us.  But  this,  I  think,  is  nobody's  opiBion,  and  tiatetefore  our 
Saviour's  bare  ejiample  b  of  no  force  in  this  matter.  Or  else,  the 
reason  must  be,  because  the  gesture,  used  by  our  Saviour,  is  ia4lfi 
own  nature  so  proper  and  suitabk  to  the  sacrament,  as  may  seem 
to  make  it  necessary ;  and  this  is  that,  wUeh,  I  think,  you  intist 
upon*  But  we  must  take  heed  of  concluding,  that  God  hath  OOOH 
manded  or  forbidden  a  thing,  because  we  think  it  i^ery  suitable  or 
unsuitable.  By  this  argument  indeed  the  papists  endeavour  to 
piove  an  infallible  judge  of  controversies^  and  a  great  many  other 
things ;  but  it  is  a  very  slippery  and  uncertain  argument  And  to 
make  the  whole  action  of  the  sacrament,  with  all  the  circumstances 
of  it,  to  be  obligatory  to  us,  not  only  the  administration  of  the  'sa- 
crament in  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  must  be  expressly  com- 
manded, but  every  cirqumstance  likewise  must  be  expressly  en- 
joined. Otherwise,  the  argument  from  an  imaginable  suitabteness 
will  be  of  no  manner  of  Iforce ;  for  many  things  may  be  suitable 
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tmwagh,  wkieli  afe  by  aiD  Aetnt  ■eecnBfiiy.  Brides  HxtA  I  dannot 
ace,  kit  that  this  way  of  arg«l0g  is  father  of  greater  force  aa  to  the 
tee^mg  it  after  sajpfHer^  sinoe  thu  is  esfffessly  mentioned  by  St. 
Panl^  1  Cor.  xi.  ^tere  he  {M^&Metb  to  declare  the  institution  just 
as  he  received  it^  but  says  not  a  Vrord  <^  the  gesture.  And^  A€ts  xsu 
we  find;  that  thiB  disciples  met  together  in  the  evening  to  b#eak 
bfeady  and  in  an  fe^^r  ehamber ;  so  that  it  seems  they  did  ebsenre 
this  eirdiHnstatoes  both  of  time  and  plaoe^  in  which  our  Saviour  ce- 
lebrated it.  And  the  circumstance  of  time  was  so  constantly  db^ 
s<inped  by  the  apostles^  as  to  give  this  sacrimient  thfs  name  of  the 
Lord'i  Supper^  (1  Cor.  xi.  20;)  which  hath  ^ver  since  continued  in 
the  C^hristiaa  church,  though  the  time  hath  been  altered  from  even- 
ing to  moming«i  Asri  n#w^  if  suitableness  or  unsuitableness  be 
such  a  mighty  argument,  it  seems  to  me  every  whit  as  nnsuitable'to 
celebtate  a  supper  in  the  monmig^  as  to  conHuulucate  at  a  feast  in 
any  other  than  the  common  table  gesture.  ^  ' 

**  But  then  the  consequence  of  th«  thing  is  much  worse ;  because 
yon  must  either,  during  this  erroneous  persuasion  (as  I  think)  of 
your  mind,  not  KceiVe  the  sacrament  at  all,  which  is  to  neglect  a 
great  and  plain  institution  of  the  Christian  religion ;  or  you  mnst 
break  the  peace,  and  separate  irom  the  communion  of  the  church, 
upon  such  a  reason,  as  will  produce  separation  without  end:  fia  if 
every  littie  doubt  and  scruple  be  grouind  sufficieot  to  wamnt  a 
separation,  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  chnrch  will  be  perpetually 
in  danger.  I  have  been  credibly  informed,  that  in  the  late  tiniea 
there  was  an  anabaptist  chuDch  in  London,  that  in  a  short  spaoe 
Mibdivided  into  thirty  several  chnrobes,  upon  difivrent  opmioos 
about  the  circumstances  of  administering  the  two  sacmacuts ;  and 
every  party  so  stiffly  hisbted  upon  that  ^iroaaMtance,  which  they 
thoagbt  necessary,  that  they  could  not  in  conscience  commimicate 
with  one  another. 

^*  And  now,  madam,  upon  the  whole  matter,  I  beseech  you  seri- 
ouaily  to  consMer  these  few  things.  l«t.  That  one  may  sin  greatly 
In  feUowingIhe  persuasion  of  an  erring  conscience.  2dly,  That -it  hi 
itaify  in  things  wheMin  we  are  perfectly  at  liberty,  that  a  doubting 
consdenoe  binds  us  from  acting  conlraiy  to  it ;  which  is  the  case 
%t.  Paul  was  speaking  of  in  the  text  you  eite :  **  he  that  doubted 
b  damned,  if  he  eat."  But  where  there  is  any  obligation  to  the 
Ihhig  (for  instance,  the  command  of  kwfclauthorify),  this  onght  to 
overrule  the  doubt:  for  in  this  case  it  h  not  enough  that  I  douM 
wlwther  the  thing  commanded  be  lawftil,  but  I  must  be  clearly  sa- 
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tisfied  diat  it  is  unlawful ;  otherwise  I  sin  in  disobeying  the  cooDk 
mands  of  lawful  authority.  Sdly,  That  it  is  not  every  doubt  or 
scruple  that  binds  the  conscience,  but  grounded  upon  such  reasons, 
as  to  prudent  and  considerate  persons  may  minister  great  and  just 
cause  of  doubt ;  for  a  scruple  and  fear,  that  hath  no  probable  reason 
to  justify  it  and  bear  it  out,  ought  to  be  rejected ;  and,  upon  the 
advice  of  pious  and  prudent  persons,  one  may  safely  act  contrary  to 
such  a  doubting  and  scrupulous  conscience ;  especially  when  the 
ground  of  the  doubt  is  such,  as  by  the  generality  of  Christians  for 
nany  ages  was  never  thought  to  be  of  any  weight.  4thly,  That  it 
£ills  out  somewhat  unhappily,  that  the  doubts  and  scruples  of  well- 
minded  people  are  generally  on  the  wrong  side,  against  the  peace 
of  the  church  and  obedience  to  authority ;  and  that  for  one  that 
doubts  whether  they  can  with  a  good  conscience  separate  from  the 
communion  of  a  church,  whose  terms  are  as  easy  as  of  any  Christ* 
ian  church  in  the  world,  there  are  hundreds,  that  upon  so  many 
*  different  and  inconsistent  scruples  make  a  doubt,  whether  with  a 
good  conscience  they  can  continue  in  it  It  is  worthy  our  serious 
consideration  whence  this  should  proceed,  when  it  is  so  very  plain, 
that  there  is  scarce  any  thing  more  strictly  charged  upon  Christ- 
ians than  to  endeavour  the  peace  and  umty  of  the  church,  dthly. 
That  if  you  be  not  undoubtedly  in  the  right  in  this  matter,  you  are 
certainly  guilty  of  a  great  sin  in  forsaking  the  communion  of  our 
church  upon  this  account.  And  lastly,  That  the  religion  which 
will  recommend  us  to  God  doth  not  consist  in  niceties  and  scruples ; 
and  that  if  we  would  more  attend  to  the  great  end  and  design  of 
this  sacrament,  which  is  to  engage  us  to  be  really  good,  we  should 
neither  have  list  nor  leisure  to  contend  about  these  little  things ; 
and,  but  that  I  believe  you  are  very  sincere  in  the  proposing  of  this 
doubt,  I  could  not  have  obtained  of  myself  to  spend  so  much  time 
about  a  matter,  which  I  think  to  be  of  so  little  moment;  And  I  am 
verily  persuaded,  that  our  blessed  Lord  did  for  this  very  reason 
make  so  few  positive  laws  in  the  Christian  religion,  hardly  any  be- 
sides the  two  sacraments,  and  did  also  leave  the  circumstances  of 
these  free  and  indifferent,  that  we  might  not  be  hindered  from  mind- 
ing the  weightier  duties  of  religion,  by  contending  about  circum- 
stances and  trifles ;  but  in  all  things,  as  becomes  persons  of  hum- 
ble and  peaceable  spirits,  might  be  ready  to  comply  with  the  gene, 
ral  usage  and  custom  of  the  church  in  which  we  live,  and  the  rules 
and  injunctions  of  those  who  have  authority  to  command  us; 
which  I  am  sure  is  a  greater  duty  than  many,  otherwise  very  good 
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people,  seem  to  be  sensible  of.    I  heartily  pray  Ood  to  direct  and 
satisfy  you  in  this  doubt    I  am,  madam^ 

**  Your  most  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

«*  J.  TiLLOTSON." 

'  It  has  indeed  been  affirmed,  that  he  having  frankly  owned  in  a 
sermon^*  that  the  dissenters  had  some  plausible  objections  against 
the  Common  Prayer,  and  this  occasioning  Archbishop  Sancroft  tq 
send  for  him  to  reprimand  him,  he  justified  his  assertion ;  and, 
being  asked  what  parts  of  the  Common  Prayer  he  meant,  he  in- 
stanced in  the  burial-office ;  upon  which  his  Grace  owned  to  him» 
that  he  was  so  little  satisfied  himself  with  that  office,  that  for  that 
very  reason  he  had  never  taken  a  cure  of  soub.  Mr^^Hoadly,  in 
his  Defence  of  the  Reasonableness  of  Conformity,  justly  questioned 
the  truth  of  this  story ;  and  there  is  undoubtedly  a  mistake  in  one 
important  circumstance  of  it ;  for  it  appears  by  an  authentic  and 
original  certificate,  that  Archbishop  Sancroft  had  been  rector  of 
Houghton- in-the-Spring,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  to  which  he  was, 
presented  on  the  7th  of  December,  1661,  upon  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  John  Barwick,  afterwards  dean  of  St.  PauPs,  and  resigned  it 
about  December,  1664,t  when  himself  was  installed  to  that  deanery. 
The  reasonableness  of  his  doctrines,  and  that  goodness  ai^l  ge- 
nerosity of  heart,  which  shone  through  all  his  writings,  as  well 
as  every  part  of  his  conduct,  have  drawn  a  respect  towards  his  me-: 
mory  from  those,  who  were  the  least  affected  to  religion  Jn  gene* 
ral,  or  Chrbtianity  in  particular.  Mr.  Collins  has  introduced  him 
with  great  respect  into  the  most  exceptionable  of  his  own  works,t 
declaiing,  that  all  English  free-thinkers  will  own  him  as  their  head, 
and  that  even  the  enemies  of  free-thinking  will  allow  him  to  be  a 
proper  instance  of  the  purpose  of  his  discourse  upon  it :  that  hb 
Grace's  learning  and  good  sense  are  disputed  by  none :  and  that 
his  sermons  '*  tend  to  the  promoting  of  true  religion  and  virtue  (in 
the  practice  whereof  the  peace  and  happiness  of  society  consist), 
and  free-thinking,  and  greatly  exceed  the  idea  which  he  used  to 
give  of  the  goodness  of  a  sermon,  by  frequently  repeating  the  words 
of  a  witty  man,  that  it  was  a  good  sermon  which  had  no  hurt  in  it. 

*  See  Dr.  Calamy't  life  of  Mr.  Baxter,  p.  226,  2d  edit  The  sermon  was  proba- 
bly that  preached  before  the  gentlemen  and  others  bom  within  the  count j  of  York, 
on  the  3d  of  December,  1678,  in  whioh  he  acknowledges  **  in  some  very  few  things 
the  plaosible  exceptions  of  those  who  differ  from  as." 

t  Walker's  Soflerings  of  the  Clergy,  part  ii.  p.  144,  b,  narg. ;  and  Le  Ntre,  p.  198, 

I  Discoar«»  of  Free-Thinking,  p.  171.  Edit.  1713. 
VOL.   T.    .  X  , 
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In  shdit,  that  his  works  are  formed  for  the  iaiproirettient  of  iiiidef^ 
standiog  and  morality.''  But  this  eloge  from  so  suspected  a  writer 
gave  occasion  to  one  of  the  ablest  of  his  answerers,*  among  other 
queries  proposed  to  the  authors  (for  he  supposes  more  than  one)  of 
the  Discourse  of  Free-Thinking,  to  ask,  whether  they  could  ever 
make  reparation  for  the  injury  done  to  the  memory  of  the  great 
and  good  Archbishop,  by  putting  him  into  the  same  list  with  £pi« 
curus  and  Mr.  Hobbes,  against  both  whom  he  has  expressed  him- 
self with  so  particular  a  severity  in  some  parts  of  his  works,  and  by 
thus  doing  the  work  of  his  worst  and  bitterest  enemies.  Whether 
his  Grace's  example  had  not  better  been  imitated,  than  his  memory 
thus  bhickenedy  and  the  abuses  of  religion  charged  only  upon  the 
abusers*  aM  not  upon  religion  itself.  Whether  his  zeal  against 
atheism  and  infidelity  might  not  have  been  mentioned,  as  well  as  - 
hb  zeal  against  spiritual  tyranny  and  antichristian  cruelty.  Whe- 
ther the  ii\jury  done  by  these  ai/thors  to  hb  great  name  was  not 
already  apparent,  when  a  conscientious  author  had  already  taken 
a  handle  from  them,  to  misrepresent  him  in  the  grossest  manner, 
contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of  that  sermon,  in  which  he  speaks  of 
the  mischiefii  of  popbh  zeal,  and  contrary  to  his  express  dechinu 
tions  concerning  the  Christian  religion,  which  he  in  the  same  ser- 
mon vindicates  from  the  least  shadow  of  guilt  upon  that  account 
'the  writer  of  the  queries  concludes  with  remarking,  that  as  it  was 
to  the  purpose  of  the  authors  of  the  Dbcourse  of  FrecThinking, 
to  rank  thb  good  man  in  such  company;  so  it  was  to  the  purpose  of 
hb  popish  and  other  furious  enemies,  that  he,  who  could  not  enter 
into  their  blind  and  unchristian  measures,  should  pass  for  an  athebt  . 
and  an  infidel ;  so  mutually  do  atheism  and  popery  assbt  each  other ! 
The  difierence  between  hb  principles  and  the  rigid  ones  of  Cal- 
vin, has  strongly  pr^udiced  the  zealots  for  the  latter  agafnst  hb 
writings ;  and  their  prejudices  have  been  adopted  by  some  late 
pretenders  to  an  exalted  and  supernatural  piety.  *  Dr.  John  Ed- 
wards, the  declared  enemy  of  Mr.  Locke,  and  the  reviver  of  Cal- 
vinism in  the  church  of  Enghmd,  after  the  gradnal  extinction  of  it 
there,  attacked  the  Arcfabbhop's  works  in  hb  Preacher,t  entirely 

*  QieriM  raoommonded  to  the  anthort  of  the  late  IKMonne  of  Froo-Thuikiiig,bj 
a  Cbristiaa,  p.  ft,  iS,  Bdit  LoDdoo,  1713.  Thb  excellent  piece,  pabliebed  at  firit 
without  the  author's  name,  is  aboe  known  to  be  the  peiibnnanoe  of  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Winchester. 

t  The  first  toIum  of  which  WM  published  b  1705,  the  saqood  m  1706,  tmd  tho 
third  in  1709. 
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on^fing  tltetn  in  his  catalogne  of  boots,  wliicii  he  reconi mends  to, 
yoiing  students.     However,  he  acknowledges*  that  his  Grace 
"  giTcs  a  very  natural  d^cription  of  the  moral  virtues,  and  cotn- 
iMids  and  sets  them  off  with  a  good'  grace.     HSs  exhortations  to, 
,  afud  reasonings  about,  practical  duties,  are  very  persuasive  and  pe- 
netrating ;  ibr  he  performs  this  j>art  with  so  smooth  and  even  a 
style,  and  with  so  popular  an  air,  that  he  marvellously  insinuates 
into  the  minds  of  all  hb  hearers  and  jrader^."    But  his  reflections 
were  answered  by  Mr.  Robert  Lightfoot,  B.IX.  and  rector  of  Odel, 
in  Bedfordshirci  in  his  Remarks  upon  some  Passages  in  Dr.  £d. 
wards's  Preacher,  printed  in  1709,  and  in  another  piece,  published 
the  year  following,  under  the  title  of  Dr.  Edwards's  Vindication 
considered.    Dr.  Hiokest  has  indeed  ventured  to  hope,  that  his 
Grace's  pattern  of  preaching  **  would  neither  be  long  nor  much  fu!- 
lowed;'*and  reproaches^  him  with  having  read  but  few  of  the 
Fathers,  which  he  thinks  would  have  rendered  him  a  *'  much  surer 
guide,  as  welt  as  a  more  learned  and  sound  divine.''    But  though 
some  few  may  differ  from  the  general  and  impartial  opinion  with 
regard  to  his  sentiments  in  the  more  disputable  points,  yet  his  abi- 
lities as  a  writer  will  meet  with  little  contest  while  a  true  taste  sub- 
sists among  us.     M rl  Dryden  frequently  owned  with  pleasure,  that 
if  he  had  any  talent  for  English  prose,  which  must  be  allowed  to 
have  been  a  great  one,  it  was  owing  to  bis  having  often  read' his 
Grace's  writings.§  And  Dr.  Swift,  whose  judgment  was  not  usually 
biassed  by  excess  of  civility,  vouchsafes  the  Archbishop  the  title 
of  excellent  ;||  an  epithet  given  him  likewise  by  Mr.  Dodwell,  when 
he  appealed  to  him  in  his  controversy  concerning  schism  with  Mr. 
Baxter.ir     Dr.  Henry  Felton  describes  him**  as  **  all  over  natural 
and  easy  in  the  most  unconstrained  and  freest  elegancy  of  words.    - 
His  course,  both  in  his  reasoning  and  his  style,  like  a  gentle  and 
even  current,  is  clear  and  deep,  and  calm  and  strong.     His  lan- 
gtiage  is  so  pure,  no  water  can  be  more.     It  floweth  with  so  free, 
uninterrnpted  a  stream,  that  it  never  stoppeth  the  reader  or  itself: 


•VoLi.p.65.  t  Smk  IKcoomtf ,  (^  51.  t  P.^. 

i  Mr.  C<mfnwt*9  Dedioatioa  of  Mr.  Drjdea't  Dnaatlo  Works  to  tlie  Duke  oC 
Newcastle,  edit  Iiondon,  1717. 

I  LeUer  to  t  yoang  gentlemaii  Utelj  entered  into  holj  ordert,  dated  Jannarj  9(b, 

^^«-  ^        •. 

T  IHdwelTf  Definiee  ofUt Book  ofSdibmtptet  Mr.  Bttter,  p.  5.  Bdit.  1681, 

IbSvo. 

^  AJDifsertatioN  on  readios^  the  Qasriee^  and  (bming  a  jial  Sljle,  p.  181, 18f. 

4tk  Edit.  1730. 
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every  word  possesseth  its  proper  place.  We  meet  no  faard^  unusual^ 
mean»  far-fetched,  or  over-straioed  expression*  Hir  diction  is  not 
in  the  naked  terms  of  the  things  he  speaks  of,  but  rather  meta- 
phorical; yet  so  easily  are  hb  metaphors  transferred,  that  yoa 
would  not  say  they  intrude  into  another's  place,  but  that  they  step 
into  their  own/'  Mr.  Addison  considered  his  writings  as  the  chief, 
standard  of  our  language,  and  accordingly  marked  the  particular 
phrases  in  the  sermons  published  during  his  Grace's  life-time,  as 
the  ground-work  of  an  English  dictionary,  projected  by  that  ele- 
gant writer,  when  he  was  out  of  all  public  employment,  after  the 
change  of  the  ministry  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. . 

However,  one  of  our  most  elegant  writers,  whose  version  of  Pliny 
has  shewn,  what  was  never  before  imagined  possible,  that  trans- 
htions  may  equal  the  force  and  beauty  of  the  originals,  has,  in 
another  work  of  his,  mixed  the  highest  compliments  upon  the  Arch« 
bishop's  sentiments  with  the  strongest  exceptions  to  his  style,  de* 
daring,*  that  he  "  seems  to  have  no  sort  of  notion  of  rhetorical  ' 
numbers  ;  and  that  no  man  had  ever  less  pretensions  to  genuine 
oratory :  that  one  cannot  but  regret,  that  he,,  who  abounds  with, 
such  noble  sentiments,  should  want  the  art  of  setting  them  off  witb 
all  the  advantage  they  deserve ;  that  the  sublime  in  morals  should . 
not  be  attended  with  a  suitable  elevation  of  language.    The  truth 
however  is,  his  words  are  frequently  ill  chosen,  and  almost  always 
II  placed.     His  periods  are  both  tedious  and  inharmonious,  as  his- 
metaphors  are  generally  mean,  and  often  ridiculous."    But  this  in- 
gjenious  gentleman,  who  allows  that  there  is  *^  a  noble  simplicity'^ 
n  some  of  his  Grace's  sermons,  and  that  his  excellent  discourse  oa 
Sincerity  **  deserves  to  be  mentioned  with  particular  applause,"  will 
perhaps  mitigate  his  censure  of  the  rest,  if  he  considers  the  state  . 
of  our  langu)igie  at  the  time  of  our  prelate's  first  appearance  as  a 
writer,  before  he  made  the  great  improvement  in  it :  the  few  ev 
ceptionable  expressions  to  be  found  in  his  works,  in  comparison 
of  what  are  observable  in  those  of  all  his  cotemporaries :  the  vul- 
garity, which  some  of  them  have  contracted  since  his  use  of  them.: 
the  variety  of  his  subjects,  to  which  his  style  was  to  be  adapted, 
and  in  many  of  which  the  higher  form  of  oratory  would  have  been 
extremely  unsuitable,  particularly  those  of  the  argumentative  Und, 
or  upon  the  duties  of  common  life :  that  discourses  from  the  pul-  . 
pit  being  chiefly  designed  to  be  pronounced,  regard  is  often  to  be 

•  Letten  on  levertl  Sobjeott ,  by  Ike  Ule  Sir  Tlionas  Fitaotbonie,  bftii.    Letter 
KJdr,  p.  109,  tt  9eq.  Edit.  1748.  ,  * 
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had  tn  the  disposition  of  words  aod  turn  of  sentences  to  the 
preacher's  voice  and  manner  of  speaking :  that  genuine  oratory,  to 
Which  he  is  represented  as  a  stranger,  does  not  consist  merely,  or 
•even  principally,  in  the  cfhoice  of  well-sounding  words,  or  the  most 
harmonious  arrangement  of  them,  in  which  Archbishop  Xillotson 
is  by  no  means  defective;*  but  in  the  |nore  important  qualitfesj 
for  which  he  is  i|idisputabiy  eminent,  a  copiousness  of  invention 
of  topics,  proper  for  conviction  and  persuasion,  urged  with  the 
greatest  strength  and  clearness  of  expression :  that  the  merits  there- 
fore of  such  a  writer  are  not  to  be  measured  1)y  a  few  passives  se- 
lected out  of  whole  volumes ;  especially  as  two-thirds  of  his  ser- 
mons; being  published  after  Jbis  death,  want  that  perfection,  which 
his  ^ast  hand  would  have  give^  them.  Artd  with  regard  to  his  two 
funeral  sermons  upon  Mr.  Gouge  and  Dr,  Whichcot,  which  are 
afSrmed  to  be  as  '^  cold  and  languid  performances,  as  were  ever 
perhaps  produced  upon  such  an  animating  subject ;''  not  to  insist 
upon  the  short  time  generally  allowed  for  the  preparation  of  dis- 
courses of  that  kind,  it  is  evident  that  the  former,  being  a  justifica- 
tion of  our  Saviour's  argument  in  proof  of  the  resurrection,  required 
reasoning  rather  thap  oratory^  and  the  latter,  after  the  necessary 
explanation  of  the  sense  of  St.  Paul  in  the  text,  contains  some  very 
forcible  and  pathetic  consolations  agaiinst  the  fear  of  death ;  and 
the  accounts  of  his  two  friends  in  these  sermons  will  be  certainly 
.acknowledged  not  defective  in  any  of  the  characters  of  a  just  pa- 
negyric. 

ilis  eminence  as  a  preacher  having  occasioned  .a  geptlen^m  i,o 
.  ask  fafm,  by  what  means  he  had  obtained  it,  he  answered,  with  his 
natural  candour  and  modesty,  '<  that  if  he  had  any  of  that  exceU 
lency,  he  must  needs  own  all  of  it  to  be  entirely  owing  to  his  early 
study  of  the  Scriptures."f  And  he  seems,  in  qualifying  himself  for 
the  pulpit,  to  have  had  in  view  the  great  ends  of  preaching,  as  laid 
down  by  his  friend  and  ^t^er-in-law.  Bishop  Wilkuis,t  informing 
or  persuading;  which,  «s  that  excellent  writer  observed,  ^'  may  be 
most  effectually  done  by  such  rational  ways  of  explication  and  con- 

*  Mr.  Mason,  in  his  Essfij  oo  tbe  Power  and  Harmon  j  of  Prosaic  Numbers,  p.  49. 
Edit.  London,  1749,  in'Bvo.  jostlj  affirms,  thai  he  had  *'  a  nice  ear/'  and  was  '<  hiq^j 
in  the  sweetness  of  his  nambers." 

t  Diaconrse  concerning  the  Certainty  of  a  fabire  and  immortal  State^  in  some  mo- 
ral, physiological,  and  religious  Considerations.  ByaD.QCtorof  Physio^p.  139.  Kdit 
London,  1706,  in  8vo.  The  author  was  Dr.  Wplter  Harris,  follow  of  the  Ck>llege  of 
I'hjrsicians. 

%  Preface  to  his  fioclesiasles. 
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firroatioDj  as  are  most  6t  aad  proper  to  satisfy  mea^s  judgments 
and  consciences.  And  this  will  in  all  times  be  accounted  good 
sense,  as  being  suitable  to  the  reason  of  maiddnd  ;  nvhereas  all  other  , 
ways  are,  at  the  best,  but  particular  &shions^  which,  though  at  one. 
time  they  may  obtain>  yet  will  presently  vanish,  and  grow  into  dls- 
esteem."  That  prelate,  indeed,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author  of 
Advice  to  a  young  Clergyman,  in  a  letter  to  bim»*  might  be  al- 
most said  to  have  taught  us  first  to  preach,  as  the  Archbishop  to 
have  brought  that  art  near  perfection,  **  had  there  been,"'  adds  that 
writer,  "  as  much  life,  as  there  is  of  politeness,  and  generally  of 
cool,  clear,  close  reasoning,  and  conyincing  arguments  in  his  ser- 
mons." 

The  death  of  the  Archbishop  was  lamented  by  Mr.  Locke  in  a 
letter  to  Professor  Uimborchyf  not  only  as  a  considerable  loss  to 
himself  of  a  zealous  and  candid  inquirer  after  truth,  whom  he  con- 
sulted freely  upon  all  doubts  in  theological  subjects^  and  of  a  friend, 
whose  sincerity  he  had  experienced  for  many  years,  but  likewise  as 
a  very  important  one  to  the  English  nation,  and  the  whole  body 
of  the  reformed  churches.  And  it  affected  both  their  Mt^^ities 
with  the  deepest  concern.  The  Queen  for  many  days  spoke  of 
him  in  the  tenderest  manner,  and  not  without  tears  ;t  as  his  own 
^ath  prevented  him  firppi  feeling  the  terrible  shock,  which,  if  he 
had  lived  about  five  weeks  longer^  he  must  have  received  from  that 
of  her  Mi^esty,  of  whose  virtues  and  accomplishments  he  had  the 
highest  admiration,  and  to  whom  the  King  himself  gave  this  testis* 
mony,  that  he  could  never  see  any  thing  in  her  which  he  could  call 
a  fault.§  His  Majesty  likewise  never  mentioned  him  but  with  som^ 
testimony  of  his  singular  esteem  for  his  memory,  and  used  often  to 
declare  to  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Chadwick,  that  "  he  was  the  best 
man  whom  he  ever  knew,  and  the  best  friend  whom  he  ever  had." 
And  thb  seems  thoroughly  to  confute  a  common  traditional  story, 
that  his  Miyesty  should  say,  that  he  was  disappointed  in  our  Arch- 
bishop and  his  successor,  Tennison,  in  opposite  respects,  having 
received  much  less  service  from  the  abilities  of  the  former  in  busi- 

^  P.  45,  46k  printed  tt  London,  for  C.  RiTuigton,  bot  wiUioat  any  mention  of  tho 
year  or  name  of  the  author,  ^lio  was  Mr.  Samuel  Wesley,  rector  of  Kpworth,  ia 
liiooolnflhire,  and  addressed  tliis  letter  to  bis  curate. 

t  Dated  at  London,  December  11, 1694.    Familiar  Letters,  p.  363. 

f  garnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  136. 

$  Preface  of  Dr.  Edward  Fowler,  bi;»bop  of  Gloucester,  to  bis  Discourse  of*'  The 
great  disingenaily  and  unreasonableness  uf  repining  at  afflicting  Providences,**  p.  22. 
Edit  London,  1695. 
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'    aess,  tbatt  from  tfaektirr,  of  wbom  he  had  not  before  conceived  »• 
high  an  expectation. 

^Tbe  King's  regard  for  the  Archbishop  extended  to  bis  widow. 
For  his  Grace's  charity  and  generosity,  with  the  expense  of  coming 
into  the  see,  and  the  repairs  and  iaprovements  of  his  pahuse,  had 
80  exhausted  his  Ibrtnne,  that  if  his  first  fruits  bad  not  been  for- 
given hiffl  by  the  King,  his  deists  conld  not  have  been  paid ;  and  he 
left  nothing  to  bis  femily  but  the  copy  of  his  posthumous  sermons, 
which  was  afterwards  s^  for  26M  guineas.  His  Majesty  th^^fece 
granted  Mrs.  Tiilotson,  on  the  2d  of  May,  1695,  an  annuity  of 
400/.  during  her  natural  life,  and  an  addition  to  it  on  the  16th  of 
August,  1698,  of  200/.  a.year  more ;  both  which  were  continued 
till  her  death,  on  the  20th  of  January,  170|.  And  the  Kii^  was 
so  solicitous  for  the  regriar  payment  of  her  pension  without  any 
deduction,  that  he  always  called  for  the  money  quarterly,  and  sent 
it  to  her  himseif.  The  augmentation  of  her  pennon  appears  to  have 

*  been  owing  to  the  representation  made  by  the  Lord  ChanceOor 
Semraers  to  his  Mi^esty,  of  the  dtstoess  of  her  drcumstsmceS)  upon 
the  death  <^her  soi»-in-law,  Mr.  Chadwick.  His  Lordship  had  been 
particularly  informed  of  this  by  two  letters,  one  from  Dr.  Sheriock, 
dean  of  St.  Paul's,  to  Dr.  Hobbs,  a  physician  and  intimate  f^end 
of  his  Lordship;  and  the  other  from  Mr.  Nelson  to  Lord  Som- 
men  himself.  These  letters  are  inserted  here  from  the  originals 
among  the  papers  of  that  great  lawyer  and  statesman. 

''  DBAB  HOBBS,  <'  Detmoif^  Sef4.  25, 1697. 

<*  That  kindness,  which  was  designed  to  Archbish^  TiUotson's 
nephew  for  maintaining  him  at  the  university,  and  was  then  refused, 
as  you  know,  is  now  become  necessary.  And  your  respect  for  the 
Archbishop's  memory,  which  was  your  motive  then,  I  hope  conti- 
nues still,  especially  considering  the  nephew  was  in  no  fault  Mrs. 
TiUotsoB  has  such  a  regard  for  the  honour  of  my  Lord,  and  such  a 
kindness  for  his  relations  for  his  sake,  that  she  would  ^dly  main* 
tain  him  if  she  could ;  but  she  is  reduced  herself  to  those  narrow 
circumstances  by  the  unexpected  death  of  Mr.  Chadwick,  and  that 
less  expected  condition  he  has  left  her  family  in,  that  she  is  utter- 
ly disabled.  She  came  to  me  before  I  went  to  Tunbridge  to  desire 
me  to  recommend  him  to  some  ftunily  to  be  tntor  to  some  young 
gentleman,  where  he  might  support  himself ;  and  upon  that  occa- 
sion acquainted  me  with  her  condition,  that  Mr.  Chadwick  had 
•   spent  all  his  estate,  but  what  was  i^tled  upon  his  wi^e  in  marriage. 
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which  comet  to  her  eldest  ion :  that  the  youngest  son  and  dangh* 
ter  had  not  one  farthing  to  maintain  them,  but  depended  wholly 
upon  her.  That  he  had  put  a  thousand  pounds  of  her  money  into 
the  Bank  in  his  own  name,  and  had  given  her  no  declaration  of 
trust,  though  she  had  often  desired  it  of  him,  which  by  this  means 
is  lost  to  her,  and  must  pay  his  debts.  That  his  estate  in  the  Fo- 
rest,* where  she  had  built  her  house,  and,  I  think,  b  copyhold,  was 
purchased  for  his  life  at  300/.  which-  must  now  be  jiaid  again. 
That  upon  his  great  importunity  she  built  that  house  at  a  great  ex- 
pense, which  is  now  much  too  big  for  her.  I  was  extremely  con- 
cerned to  hear  this  sad  account,  and  promised! 'would  do  what  I 
could  to  maintain  her  nephew  in  the  university :  for  to  take  him  so 
young  from  thence  would  be  his  ruin ;  and  for  this  reason  have  re- 
fMresented  the  case  to  you,  presuming  upon  our  old  friendship,  but 
have  not  the  confidence  to  do  so  much  to  some  great  men  yon 
know,  for  it  must  be  great  kindness  or  great  virtue,  that  recovers  a 
baulked  charity.  But  this  good  Lady's  condition  is  so  very  pitia- 
ble, that  I  wish  you  could  persuade  my  Lord  Chancellor  to  repre- 
sent it  to  his  Majesty,  who  I  am  persuaded,  after  all  his  generous 
goodness  to  her,  woOld  stiQ  be  inclined  to  compassion  her  new  mis^ 
tortuoes.    I  am,  dear  sir, 

^^  Your  most  affectionate  friend  and  servant, 

**  William  Shbrlock." 

The  Archbishop's  nephew,  mentioned  in  this  letter,  Mr.  Robert 
TiUotson,  son  of  his  brother  Joshua,  was  educated  at  Clare  Hall,  of 
which  he  was  afterwards  fellow;  and,  during  the  course  of  his 
education,  was  honoured  with  tlie  favour  of  Lord  Sommers,  out  of 
regard  to  his  uncle's  memory,  which  was  acknowledged  by  him  in 
~  a  Latin  letter  to  his  Lordship  still  extant.  Upon  entering  into  or- 
ders he  was  presented  to  the  sinecure  of  Elme,  of  considerable  va- 
lue, in  the  isle  of  Ely,  by  the  executors  of  the  Archbishop,  to  whose 
di^Msal  that  option  was  left. 

Mr.  Nelson's  letter  to  Lord  Sommers  was  as  follows  : 

"MY   LORD, 

"  I  TOOK  the  liberty  to  put  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
iu  mind  of  that  favourable  answer  your  Lordship  procured  from  the 

*  VdeBlliies,  near  Waii5te«d|  in  Bcsex. 
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King  in  reference  to  Mrs.  Tillotson's  tflhirs,  in  hopes  that  he  would 
lay  some  proposals  before  his  Majesty  for  his  royal  approbaftioDi 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  necessity  of  Mrs.  Tiliotson's  circumstances, 
and  that  they  might  be  dispatched  before  the  King's  departure ; 
since,  as  I  apprehend*  matters  of  thb  nature  suffer  extremely  by 
delay*  and  meet  with  the  best  success*  when  the  sense  of  their  fit- 
ness makes  the  deepest  impression.  The  distance  I  live  from  town* 
and  the  aversion  I  have  to  be  troublesome  to  great  men*  makes  me 
ignorant  of  what  progress  Mr.  Chancellor  has  made*  though  I  must 
own  he  expressed  great  seal  to  the  memory  of  the  Archbishop, 
and  professed  much  readiness  and  inclination  to  serve  Mrs.  TiL 
lolson. 

**  Your  Lordship's  generous  procedure  emboldens  me  to  solicit 
the  contipuance  of  your  favour*  being  confident,  that  your  Lordship 
will  receive  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  from  seeing  that  finished, 
which  your  Lordship's  great  goodness  has  given  a  birth  to.  And  if 
Mr.  Montague  'wants  any  incitement  besides  your  Lordship's  ex- 
ample* your  Lordship's  constant  owning  Mrs.  TiUotson's  cause  will 
bean  argument  too  powerful  to  be  resisted.  I  have  all  the  respect 
imaginable  for  your  Lordship's  post  and  character,  but  I  must  pro- 
fess* it  is  the  experience  of  your  Lordship's  personal  merit,  which 
creates  the  profoundest  respect  of,  my  Lord* 

**  Your  Lordsliip^s  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

"Nelson." 

.    «  Blackheath^  July,  1608." 

The  Archbishop  had  by  his  wife*  to  whom  he  was  married  at 
St.  Lawrence  Jewry*  by  her  father-in-law.  Dr.  Wilkins*  on  the  23d 
of  February*  166 j*»  two  daughters*  Mary  and  Elizabeth*  who  both 
died  before  him  ;  the  former,  who  was  married  to  Mr.  Chadwick, 
leaving  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  The  elder  was  educated  at  Ca- 
therine Hall*  in  Cambridge*  under  Mr.  Beiyamin  Hoadly*  then  fel- 
low of  that  college*  afterwards  lord  bishop  of  Winchester ;  and*  re* 
tiring  to  his  paternal  estate*  in  Nottinghamshire*  of  about  three  hun- 
dred pounds  a-year*  died  there  young*  leaving  a  son*  Evelyn  Chad- 
wick*  Esq.  The  younger  son  was  a  Turkey  merchant*  and  died 
about  1735.  And  the  daughter  was  married  to  Mr.  Fowler*  a  con- 
siderable linen-draper*  in  London,  and  son  of  Dr.  Fowler*  bishop 
of  Gloucester. 

*  From  the  register  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry. 
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His  posUmudous  fennoof  w^re  published  by  his  chuphus*  Dn 
Ralph  Barker,  who  had  boeo  Mow  of  Caius  Colkfe,  io  Canbridge, 
and  preibrred  bj  his  Grace,  while  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  io  September, 
Jim,  to  the  lectory  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Old  Fish  Street,  ia 
X^otidon,  which  he  resigned  in  May,  the  year  following,  for  some 
other  preferment  The  Doctor  was  partkyfilarly  qualified  for  this 
office  of  editor,  having  been  instructed  by  his  patron  in  the  cbn« 
racter»  io  wJiich  he  wrote  all  his  sermons.  The  first  volume  of 
these  sermons,  which  begins  with  one  on  John  i.  47.  the  last  preached 
by  his  Grace,atKiogston,  July  29«  1694»  was  published  in  1096  with 
a  dedication  to  the  King  by  Mrs.  Tillotson ;  and  the  14th  and  last 
volume  was  printed  in  1704.  Dr.  Samuel  Bradford,  then  rector  of 
St.  Mary-le-Bow,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Carlisle,  in  April,  171 8> 
and  of  Rochester,  and  dean  of  Westminster,  in  1723,  who  had  been 
honoured  with  the  friendship  and  patronage  of  his  Grace,  by  whom 
be  was  presented  to  the  rectory  abovementioaed,  in  November, 
1603,  was  likewise  employed  in  revising  and  correcting  the  impres- 
sion of  these  sermons ;  besides  which  there  was  one,  which  was 
then  suppressed,  and  is  now  probably  lost  In  that  sermon  the 
Archbishop  took  an  occasion  to  complain  of  the  usage,  whieh  he 
bad  received  from  the  notyuri^g  party,  and  to  expose  in  return  the 
inconsbtency  of  their  own  conduct,  remarking  particularly,  that 
upon  a  just  comparison  of  their  principle  of  non-resistance  with 
their  actual  non-assistance  to  King  James  II.  they  had  little  reason 
to  boast  of  their  loyalty  to  him.  And  yet,  severe  as  this  discourse 
was  upon  that  party,  Mr.  Kelson,  who  was  attached  to  them,  was 
very  zealous  for  printing  it,  alleging,  that  they  deserved  such  a  re- 
buke for  their  ujojust  treatment  of  so  good  a  man. 

His  sermons  against  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome  was 
attacked  after  his  death  in  a  book,  intitled,  A  true  and  modest  Ac- 
count of  the  chief  Points  in  Controversy  between  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics and  the  Protestants  ;  the  writer  of  which,  N.  Colsoo,  pro* 
fessesy  in  the  beginning  of  his  prefiace,  **  to  answer  the  most  ma- 
terial objections  in  Dr.  Tiliotson's  Sermons,"  as  well  as  **  to  lay 
down  ^e  grounds,  on  which  the  popish  religion  is  founded.''  He 
allows  indeed  his  Grace  the  character  of  an  **  ingenious  person," 
though  as  he  insinuates,  without  any  solid  sense  or  argumentation, 
and  affirms  him  to  have  been  much  inferior  to  hb  antagonist,  Mr. 
Serjeant,  whom  he  styles  "  a  great  wit,"  a  title,  which  be  much  less 
deserved,  than  the  other,  which  he  gives  him,  of  *'  an  indefatigable 
writer."  Mr.  Colson's  book  was  answered  by  a  divihci  who  had 
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been  honoured  with  his  Gj»ce*ii  aoquaintanee,*  Lewk  Attcxbury^ 
L*  L.  D.  rector  of  Shepertoa,  and  Uorasey,  in  Middlesex,  and  el. 
der  brother  of  Francis,  lord  bishop  of  Rochester.  Dr.  Atterbn- 
ry's  answer  was  published  at  London,  in  1709,  in  8vo.  under  the 
title  of  A  Vindication  of  Archbishop  Tillotson's  Sermons ;  being  an 
Answer  to  a  Popish  Book,  intitled,  A  true  and  modest  Account  of 
the  chief  Points  in  Controversy  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
the  Protestants,  &c.  Wherein  these  following  heads  are  consider- 
ed : — I.  The  church  of  Rome  not  Catholic.  2.  The  supremacy. 
9.  The  infallibility  of  the  church.  4.  Transubstantiation.  5.  Com- 
munion in  one  kmiL  0.  Prayers  in  an  unknown  tongue.  ?•  Th|e 
invocation  of  saints.  6.  Images.  0.  Purgatory.  10.  Indulgencef. 
In  his  answer  to  Mr.  Coison's  preface  he  i!emar)Ls,t  that  his 
Grace's  sermons,  ^^  besides  the  plainness  and  familiarity  of  the  ex- 
"pression,  and  the  other  beauties  of  style,  have  this  advantage  be- 
yond other  controversial  writings,  fliat  hb  arguments  against  pope- 
ry beiutg  intermixed  with  more  practical  truths,  are  read  with  plea- 
sure and  delight  by  such  persons,  who  would  never  endure  the  fa* 
tigue  of  turning  over  and  considering  a  bpok  writ  closely,  and  con- 
sisting only  of  dry  argumentation.*'  He  ownsj  that  **  the  Arch- 
bishop sometimes  diverts  himself  and  his  reader  with  the  foppery 
and  impertinences  of  the  popish  authors,  their  unsound  reasonings, 
and  absurd  consequences ;  but  never,"  adds  he, ''  at  the  expense 
of  good  manners  or  good  br^ing.  He  every  where  mingles  his 
sharpest  reflections,  on  the  cause  with  charity  to  the  person ;  recon- 
ciles controversy  with  goodnature,  and  hath  shewn  himself  to  be 
not  only  a  skilful  divine,  and  an  able  disputant,  but  also  a  good 
man,  and  one  of  the  civilest  gentleman-like  p^ersons  in  the  world." 
Another  answer  to  the  true  aqd  modest  Account  was  publbhed 
in  nbook  published  in  April,  1725,  at  London,  and  intitled,  A  Vin- 
dication of  the  I>octrines  of  the  Church  of  Enghind  i|i  Opposition 
to  that  of  Rome,  as  far  as  the  In&llibility  of  the  Church  in  gene- 
ral, or  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  particular,  the  Catholicism  of  the 
Roman  Church,  or  the  Supremacy  of  her  Popes,  and  the  Allegiance 
due  to  his  Majesty,  are  concerned ;  in  which  tlie  ObJ€;ctions  of 
N.  C.  Papist,  against  Archbishop  Tiilotson,  Dr.  Hammond,  and 
other  Protestant  Writers,  in  the  very  Popish  Words  and  Terms, 

*  See  life  of  Lewis  Atterhnrj,  L.L.D.  by  Edward  Yardlej,  B.  D.  arolideMM 
of  Cerdigm,  prefixed  to  Dr.  Atterbor/'s  Seraons,  Edit  Loiidoo,  lA  8to. 
t  P.  4.  t  P.  8. 
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are  particularly  considered  :  by  Philip  Gretton,  some  time  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  now  Rector  of  Springfield, 
Essex. 

Francis  Martin,  of  Galway,  in  Ir^and,  doctor  of  divinity,  regins 
pTt>fessor,  and  interpreter  of  the  Greek  language  in  the  university 
of  Louvain,  undertook  an  elaborate  confutation  of  the  Archbistiop'd 
sermon  on  1  Cor.  iii.  15.  concerning  the  Hazard  of  being  saved 
in  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  published  it  at  Louvain  in  1714, 
in  8vo.  under  the  title  of  **  Scutum  Fidei  contra  Haereses  hodi- 
ernas :,  sen  TillotsoniauBe'  Concionis,  sub  titulo  Strena  opportuna 
contra  Papismum,  Refiitatio :  Auctore  exiraio  Domino  ac  Magistro 
nostro,  Francisco  Martino  Ibemo-Galviensi,^  &c.  The  dedication 
to  the  Bishop  of  Bruges  is  dated  April  13, 1714.  In  the  pre^ce 
the  author  declares  his  resolution  to  procure  a  translation  of  his 
book  into  French,  English,  and  Irisl^.^  At  the  close  of  it  he  justi- 
fies his  having  every  where  treated  the  Archbishop,  or,  as  he  calls 
him,  Pseudo-Archiepiscopus,  with  harshness;  because  he  deserved 
it  on  account  of  his  frequent  and  bold  felsities  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  and  having  been  an  anabaptist,  and  the  first  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  who  was  married  ;  and  because  it  was  ^eil  known 
what  party  he  foHowed|  and  by  whom  he  was  promoted  to  thai 
see.* 

Among  the  protestants  who  have  attacked  his  Grace's  writings, 
one  of  the  most  forward  and  petulant  was  Dr.  South,  whose  learn- 
ing and  genius  were  accompanied  with  an  unrestrained  acrimony  of 
temper,  and  a  boundless  severity  of  language  mixed  with  the  low- 
est apd  wisest,  as  well  as  truest  wit,  both  in  his  conversation  and 
writings,  against  those  who  differed  in  the  least  from  him,  especi- 
ally in  matters  which  h^  imagined  or  represented  to  concern  the 
interests  of  the  estabKshed  church ,  for  which,  after  the  Restora- 
tion, he  appeared  the  most  zealous  champion  on  all  occasions, 
though  before  that  event  he  had  insinuated  himself  into  the  good 
opinion  of  Dr.  John  Owen,  dean  of  Christ  Church,  where  he  was  edu- 
cated, and  of  the  independent  party,  whom  he  afterwards  abandon- 

•  Ne  mineni  offeadat  quod  ubiq ;  Tillotsooam  darius  exceperim.  QpU  incaaa^  re< 
finonU  toUea  et  tain  spleudide  mentitus,  ex  Apostoli  ad  Titum  mandato,  dure,  sicut 
comraeniit,  increpandus  erat ;  ncc  mitiori  stylo  de  inendaciis  et  impostaris  ejus 
loqui  me  oportebat.  Scapham  semper  licet  appellare  scapfiaro.  Adde  qood  ipse 
(at  hcterodoxoram  fidedignoram  relato  aeoepi)  Anabaptistafuerit,  et  primus  Cantua- 
riensem  Mitram  Uxori  conjunxerit,  cunctisq  ;  notam  sit,  quibus  partibus  inter  be* 
terodoxos  studuerit,  et  a  quibus  fuerit  ad  caw  Di^Utem  promutus.  Aiigli  sallem 
me  mtrlligent.  p.' 2^. 
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td,  and  joiued  with  the  pre»by terians.*  ~  These  cki^uttistaiicefi  are 
B^ted  of  him  by  Mr.  Woogjl^  who  has  drawn  bis  character  in  » 
fianner  not  at  all  favourable  to  hb  memory,  and  has  the  moie- 
weight  from  his  own  conformity  to  the  doctor's  professed  princi* 
pies  both  in  church  and  state.  It  b  no  wonder  that  a  man  of  this 
divine's  dbposition  should  conceive  an  early  aversion  to  one  of  s<v 
opposite  a  ti^mper  and  conduct  as  Dr.  Tillotson ;  or  shew  it  in  hb. 
writings.  He  took  extreme  offence  in  particular  at  the  sermon  0€ 
the  latter,  preached  at  the  Yorkshire  feast,  in  December,  1678, 
and  animadverted  upon  it  several  years  after  in  one  of  his  own  oa- 
Oalat.  iL  6*  intitled,  '^  False  Methods  of  governing  the  Church  of 
England  exploded  ;''  in  which,  alluding  to  a  passage  in  which  Dr. - 
Tillotson  speaks  of  the  plausible  exceptions  of  those  who  differ 
from  us,  with  respect  to  some  very  few  things,  Dr.  South  expresses 
himself  thus  :f  **  The  exceptions  being  thus  stripped  of  their  plausi- 
bility, and  force  too^  and  returned  upon  the  makers  of  them,  it  fol« 
lows,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  loud  harangues  concerning  dif. 
fering  in  lesser  tilings  (as  the  phrase  still  goes),  and  our  contend^ 
ing  about  shadows,  and  the  like,  made  by  some  amongst  us,  who 
would  fain  be  personally  popular  at  the  cost  of  the  public,  and- 
build  themselves  a  reputation  with  the  rabble  on  the  ruins  of  the 
church,  which  by  all  the  obligations  of  oaths  and  gratitude,  they 
are  bound  to  support,  as  I  am  sure  that  supports  them;  it  follows, 
I  .say^  that  for  the  governors  of  our  church  to  be  ready^  after  all 
thb,  to  yield  up  the  received  constitutions  of  it,  whether  to  the  in- 
firmity or  importunity,  or  the  plausible  exceptions  (as  their  advo- 
cates are  pleased  to  term  them)  of  our  clamorous  dissenters,  is  so 
hx  from  being  a  part  of  either  the  piety  or  prudence  of  those  go-- 
vejmors  (as  the  same  advocates  intimate),  that  it  b  the  fear  of  many* 
both  pious  and  prudent  too,  that  in  the  end  it  b  likevto  prove  no- 
other  than  the  letting  a  thief  into  the  house,  only  to  avoid  the  noise 
and  trouble  of  hb  rapping  at  the  door."  He  then  %  argues  against 
tbe  scheme  of  a  comprehension,  and  points  out  the  certain  una- 
voidable effects  of  it ;  **  nor  indeed,"  adds  he,  "  could  any  other- 
or  better  be  expected,  by  those  that  knew  that  the  surest  way  to 
min  the  church  would  be  to  get  into  the  preferments  of  it."  He 
afterwards  $  shews  his  disinclination  to  the  toleration,  which,  he 
says,  ^*  had  the  fortune  to  get  a  law  (or  something  like  a  law)  made 

in  its  behalf.*^ 

f 

•  Athen.  Oxon.  vol. ii.  coL  I04t.  f  Dr.  Soothes Scraoni,  toI.  V.  p.  486.  Edit,  1737. , 
%  Ibid.  p.  494.  $  lUd.  p.  495. 
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M n.  A$tai,  ill  one  «r  her  woA»;  winck  do  honoiA'  to  ber  uttjer* 
itanding  a»  well  as  piety,  tad  gife  her  an  eminent  rank  among;  the 
Wfiters  of  her  $ex,  has  made  some  remarks  *  apon  the  Arehbishoplr 
doctrine  of  the  8ati8iactioa>ia  hn'sermons  coneeming  the  Dmnity' 
and  Incarnation  of  onr  blessed  Savloiir ;  though  she  treats  him 
with  the  highest  respect,  styting  him  a  great  anthor,  so  deservedly 
celebrated  for  his  good  sense  and  just  expression,  the  strength  and 
cleamess  of  his  reasoning,  and  his  natural  and  unaffected  eloquence. 
And  Dr.  Waterlandf  commends  this  ingenious  lady,t  for  having 
animadferted  upon  his  Grace  both  modestly  and  judiciously. 

The  works  of  his  Grace  were  digested  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Echard» 
archdeacon  of  Stow,  into  a  volume  of  Maxim?,  published  at  London, 
1111719,  in  8vo.  who  in  his  preface  observes,  that  lie  had  been  long 
of  opinion,  that  out  of  the  English  writers  many  apothegms,  wi^ 
sentences,  and  contracted  arguments,  as  beneficial  and  agreeable 
as  any  in  foreign  authors,  might  be  selected  to  excellent  good  pur- 
.  poses ;  and  that  ^'  more  particularly  in  Archbishop  TiHotson's 
woiks  may  be  found  a  number  of  passages,  not  inferior  to  Roche- 
Ibncault  and  La  Bmyere,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  latter 
wrote  with  design,  and  the  Archbishop  occasioimlly,  as  his  subject 
led  him ;  so  that  their^s  were  sometimes  more  finished,  but  his  more 
natural :  their's  had  sometimes  a  more  artful  turn,  which  the  French 
nation  have  studied  and  practised  almost  to  affectation;  his  had  a 
native  simplicity  and  grandeur  more  agreeable  to  the  English  taste. 
They  M  had  a  profound  insight  into  human  nature ;  but  the  FVench 
teemed  t6  have  had  more  subtlety,  and  our  Engfish  author  more 
•olidity.''  Upon  this  supposition  and  belief,  Mr.  Echard  undertook 
to  make  a  select  collection  of  various  passages  out  of  the  writings 
of  the  Archbishop ;  methodising  them  under  proper  heads  and 
subjects,  as  they  would  wdl  bear.  This  treatise  he  doubted  not 
would  prove  both  useful  and  entertaining  ta  all,  who  have  a  true 
taste  fbr  polite  and  correct  writhig;  and  that  those  who  had  read 
b«t  little  of  his  works,  when  they  came  to  see  the  justness  of  the 
thoughts,  the  happiness  of  the  expressions,  and  the  latent  wit,  Aat 
diffoses  itself  through  the  whole,  would  be  incited  to  read  him  at 
fbll  lengthj  and  to  consider  him  not  only  as  a  divine  and  moraHst, 

*  The  Chriftiaii  lUligioB,  at  profeMad  bjr  t  Danglitsrof  Um  Choroh  of  K»fliiid» 
p.  405-418.  Edit  Loodoo,  1705,  io  8to. 

t  Advice  to  a  jonog  Stodent,  p.  t4.  3d  Edit 

t  8hodiodaChelMA,iBMaj,  1751.  MeatUjCkfomele,  ▼ol.iT.p.95,96;Md 
Utmoin  oT  levenl  leaned  Ladiee  of  Grent  Britain:  bj  George  Ballard,  p.  460, 
Sdil.  Oxford,  1755|ia4to. 
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iNii  at  a  gettthnaii*  trho  had  a  hige  and  deep  iasigbC  lato  tke  iM« 
tareof  aaBhiad. 

Tiia  rq^latioit  of  bis  GM^ft  wridngs  in  fbreigH  c<ratitHet  wad 
partly  Gwiag  to  Mom.  Lc  Clero,  who,  io  bis  Blbliotbequ^  Cboisie  * 
for  tbe  year  1705,  gare  an  aeeoont  of  tb«  second  edition^  in  1009^ 
ia  folio,  of  tbosc  pabHsbcd  ia  his  GrMe's  li^ine^  He  dedarei 
tbore,  that  tbe  Arcbbbbop*s  merit  was  above  anyxomtaendationa 
whieh  be  conM  give,  and  that  it  w^  ibrmed  from  tbe  union  of  an 
extraotiliiiiry  clearness  of  head,  a  great  penetration,  an  exquisite 
talent  of  reasoning,  a  profoond  knowledge  of  true  diyidity,  a  soiSd 
piety,  and  a  asost  peoidiar  perspicuity  and  uoafiected  elegance  of 
style^  with  every  other  quality,  that  coald  be  desired  in  a  man  of 
his  order :  auiy  to  crown  alt  this,  these  excellent  qualities  were  too 
coaspionoua  not  to  expose  htm  to  envy  and  calumny,  which  scarotf 
ever  attack  persons  of  the  common  level,  or  those  whose  qualifica^ 
tioos  are  not  emhunt.  That  his  Graee  indeed  had  be^  accused  of 
Soeiniaaism,  an  imputation  genemlly  cast  upon  men,  who  have  rea* 
soned  with  a  force  and  exactness  above  the  vulgar^  and  preferred 
the  expresaions  of  Scripture  to  the  language  ^  the  school-nMn« 
But  slanders  of  this  kitfd,  instead  of  bleimsbing  the  reputation  of 
men  of  the  Archbiabop^s  rank,  only  si^  it  off  with  grei^r  advan« 
tage,  like  shades  in  a  picture.  With  regard  to  his  sermons,  Mons« 
Le  Clesc  observes,  that  whereas  compositions  of  that  kind  are  eom- 
mottly  mere  rhetorical  and  popular  deehunations,  »Mi  much  better 
to  be  heard  from  the  pulpit  than  read  in  print,  those  of  the  Areh** 
bishop  are  for  the  most  part  exact  dissertations,  and  capable  of 
bearing  the  test  of  the  most  rig<Hrous  examination  of  the  most  a6« 
curate  reasoners. 

The  sermons  published  in  his  life-time  were  first  translated  into 
Low  Dutch,  and  then  a  French  versiofi  of  them  was  begun  by  Mons. 
P'Albiac,  a  French  mhuster  in  Holland,  and  the  first  volume  of  it 
pabUshed  in  e¥o*  at  Amstardam,  in  170f.  Mons.  Bernard^  ia  hia 
Nottielles  do  la  Repubhque  des  Lettres,t  gave  a  good  extract  of 
thia  volume,  which  he  begimr  with  remarking,  that  as  the  title  of 
mrwt^tu  ia  no  great  veoommeodatioB  of  a  book,  since  many  persons- 
eapect  to  find  there  oofy  cold  declamations  on  subjects  common, 
andtrei^ed'of  a  thousand  times  before  by  preachers ;  it  would  no# 
httfe  been  improper  to  have  intitled  this  work  of  the  incomparabla 
Anhbishop,  '<  Discourses  or  Dissertations  upon  the  most  imports 
aot  Pomu  of  Religion.*'    He  then  observes,  that  these  aermona 

•  Ton.  yU.  trt  6.  p»  «89,  etm^,         t  Moi»  de  D«pembre.  1705,  tt,  1  p.  6fT. 
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would  be  bietter  relished  by  men  of  learning  and  good  taste^  titan 
by  those  who  are  destitute  of  both.  That  some  perhaps  might  be 
offended  with  the  simplicity  of  the  style,  and  treat  what  is  thus 
plain  and  natural  as  low.  But  that  this  simplicity  in  the  original 
was  no  inconsiderable  part  of  its  merit  among  the  English,  so  ttmt 
many,  who  had  no  regard  for  religion,  read  these  sermons  merely 
for  th^  beanty  of  the  language.  **  It  is  to  be  observed,"  continues 
Mobs.  Bernard^  **  that  the  English  do  not  love  a  pompous  kind  of 
eloquence,  in  which  all  the  words  are  studied  and  placed  with  as 
much  care  as  a  statue  of  a  sajnt  in  his  niche«  They  are  apprehen- 
sive of  a  design  to  jurprise  them»  when  they  are  approached  with 
so  much  preparation ;  and  they  are  jealouSy  lest  this  ehiborate  drest 
should  either  conceal  or  disguise  the  truth.  They  prefer  the  sim- 
ple beauty  of  nature  to  all  this  affected  rhetoric^  so  oppressed,  ra- 
ther than  adorned,  by  a  thousand  foreign  ornaments.''  This  he 
thought  proper  to  premise,  as  he  was  assured  that  some  persons 
abroad  would  cry  out,  ''Are  these  the  sermons  of  Archbishop  Tillot- 
son,  which  have  been  so  highly  extolled?"  And  he  adds,  that  it  vras 
affirmed,  that  his  Grace's  sermon  on  Prov.  xiv.  34.  had  been  made 
great  use  of  in  another  upon  that  text  by  a  learned  French  bbhop, 
who  was  esteemed  one  of  the  best  preachers  that  ever  appeared'in 
France. 

The  second  volume  of  Mons.  D^AIbiac's  version  was  published 
in  8vo.  But  the  task  of  translating  the  Archbishop's  works  into 
French  was  already  undertaken  by  a  much  abler  hand,  Mons.  Bar^ 
beyrac,  so  justly  esteemed  for  his  own  writings,  and  bb  excellent 
translations  of,  and  commentaries  upon,  Grotius  and  Puffendorf. 
The  first  volume  of  his  transkition  of  bis  Grace's  sermons  was  pub-' 
lished  at  Amsterdam,  in  1706.  To  this  he  prefixed  a  long  preface, 
to  shew,  that  the  Archbishop's  style  and  manner  of  preaching  are 
best  formed  for  doing  the  greatest  good.  He  has  added  likewise 
notes  and  citations  from  the  original  authors  referred  to  in  the  ser- 
mons.  The  second  and  third  volumes  were  published  the  same 
year,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  afterwards ;  and  Mons.  Barbeyrac 
revised  the  translations  of  the  sixth.  The  Archbishop's  Discourse 
against  Transubstantiation  vms  likewise  published  in  French,  at 
London,  in  1686,  in  12mo.  and  a  new  version  of  it  by  Mons.  Bar- 
beyrac, in  1727,  in  12mo.  His  sermons  upon  Repentance  were 
translated  also  into  French  by  Mons.  Beausobre,  minister  of  the 
French  church  at  Berlin,  and  printed  at  Amsterdam,  in  1728,  in 
12mo.  Thirty  of  his  sermons  were  printed  likewise  in  High  Dutch 
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at'LeipslCy  in  1004,  in  4to.*  and  great  part  of  those  pnUished  bj^ 
himself  were  transUited  into  that  language  by  John  Cbristiatt 
Frauendorf,  and  printed  there  ii^  1607. f  Anotl^r  version  of  fif- 
teen of  his  sermons  was  printed  at  Dresden,  in  1728  and  1730,  Wi 
8¥0.  with  a  preface  by  Bernard  Walthen  Marpenger  ;t  and  ose  in 
Low  Datch,  at  Rotterdam,  in  1712,  in  8vo.§ 

His  funeral  sermon  upon  his  fnend  Dr.  John  Worthington^ 
master  of  Jesus  College,  in  Cambridge,  and  preacher  at  St.  Beanet 
Fink,  in  London,  who  died  in  1671,  at  Hackney,  where  he  was 
chose  lecturer  the  year  before,  ||  was  never  printed ;  but  an  extract 
cf  it,  containing  the  character  of  the  Doctor,  is  inserted  in  the  pre^ 
face  to  that  learned  man's  MisceUanies,  published  at  London,  id 
1704,  in  8vo.  by  Dr.  Fowler,  bishop  of  Gloucester.  In  this  clm* 
raeter  of  Dr.  Worthington,  he  represents  him  jn  the  most  amiable 
light,  as  a  perfect  example  of  unwearied  diligence  and  activity  in 
his  profession,  and  for  the  general  service  of  mankind ;  being  fur- 
nished with  a  great  stock  of  all  excellent  learning  proper  ibr  a  di- 
vine :  pious  and  grave,  without  moroseness  or  affectation,  as  re- 
markable for  humility  as  his  knowledge ;  zealous  in  hb  friend- 
ships ;  charitable  beyond  the  proportion  of  his  estate ;  uuiversaiiy 
inoffensive,  kind,  and  obligmg,  even  to  those,  who  differed  fmi 
him';  not  passionate  or  contentious  tn  debates  or  contreversies  of 
religion ;  of  eminent  seal  for  the  promotion  of  learmng  and  piety ; 
and  indefetigablein  collecting,  reviewing,  and  publishing  die  worka 
^  Mr.  Joseph  Mede,ir  "  which  he  did  with  so  much  care,  that  it 
would  be  hard  to  instance  either  in  our  own  nation,  or  perhaps  any 
where  dse,  in  so  vast  a  work,  that  was  ever  published  with  more 
exactness ;  by  which  he  hath  raised  up  to  himself  a  monument 
likely  to  last,  as  long  as  learning  and  religion  shdl  continne  in  the  . 
worid."  Doctor  Wortirington's  friendship  with  that  great  promoter 
of  all  useful  learning,  Mr.  Samuel  Hartlib,  was  enltivated  by  a  fpt^ 
qnent  correspondence  by  letters;  fuur-and-twenty  of  the  Doctor^a 
being  puUished  at  the  end  of  his  Miscellanies,  and  several  others 
by  Bishop  Kennet,  in  his  Register  and  Chronicle.^*^ 

The  Archbishop^  besides  his  own  discourse  against  Trananb- 

*  I.  A.  FabricSas  de  Teritate  religiooU  Chriatlain»,  p.  fftl. 

t  la.  Ibid,  p,  563.  t  ^  Lax  Bf«BseKi,  ^  106. 

i  ^  Id.  de  vieriUto  ret  Chrittiui.  p.  564. 

I  Prefftoe  to  Dr.  WorUungton's  discoone  on  Chrif tian  Lovt,  pnbHibad  bj  Kit  son, 
Mr.  John  Worthingtoo,  at  Londoo,  in  1691.      f  Printed  at  London  1664,  in  folio. 

♦•  P.  867—871. 
VOL.  I.  Y 
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ttantiatioiiy  was  likewise  editor  of  another  upon  tiie  sai&e  sul^t, 
intiUed»  *' A  plain  Representation  of  Transubstantiation,  as  it  is  re- 
oetved  in  the  Chureh  of  Rome,  with  the  sandy  Foundation  it  b 
boilt  upon,  and  the  Arguments,  which  do  clearly  avert  and  over- 
turn it,  written  by  Mr.  Henry  Pendlebury,  who  was  bom  in  Lanca- 
shire, educated  at  Christ's  College,  in  Cambridge,  and  ejected  in 
1662  for  nonconformity  from  Holcomb  Chapel,  in  his  native  coun- 
ty, and  died  June  18,  1695,  at  the  age  of  seventy.* 

His  revisal  of  the  Harmony  of  the  Four  Evangelbts,  by  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Cradock,  B.  D.  elder  brother  of  Dr.  Zachary  Cradock,  preacher 
of  Gray's  Inn  and  provost  of  Eton  College,  was  undoubtedly  of 
considerable  advantage  to  that  work,  printed  at  London  in  1668, 
in  fol.  as  his  care  had  preserved  it  from  the  flames  during  the  con- 
flagration of  that  city  in  September,  1666.:  which  obligations  are 
mentioned  by  the  author  in  his  preface,  with  due  acknowledgments 
to  his  very  worthy  and  learned  friend. 

The  sanction  of  his  judgment  occasioned  the  publication  of  a 
very  valuable  discourse,  which  had  been  submitted  to  his  correc- 
tion l)y  the  author,  and  of  which  the  .last  part  was  addressed  to 
him.  It  was  printed  at  London,  in  1682,  in  fol.  and  inltitled,  "  A 
View  of  the  Soul»  in  several  Tracts.  The  first  being  a  Discourse 
of  the  Nature  and  Faculties,  the  Efiects  and  Operations,  the  Immor^ 
tality  and  iiappiness  of  the  Soul  of  Man.  The  second  a  Cordial 
against  Sorrow,  or  a  Treatise  against  immoderate  Care  for  a  Man's 
own  Posterity,  and  Grief  for  the  Loss  of  Children:  The  third  con- 
sists of  several  Epistles  to  the  Rev.  lohn  Tillotson,  D.D.  and  Dean 
of  Canterbury,  tending  to  the  further  Illustration  of  the  former  Ar<* 
guments  concerning  the  Soul  of  Man,  and  the  Proof  of  a  particular 
Providence  over  ittf  By  a  Person  of  Quality.*'  The  publisher  informs 
the  reader,  that  the  author  having  drawn  up  the  two  first  tracts, 
and  resolved  to  submit  them  to  the  judgment  of  some  other  per- 
ton,  applied  himself  for  that  purpose  to  the  Dean  of  Canterbury, 
a  person  well  known  to  the  world,  no  less  for  his  integrity  than  ac- 
curate judgment,  who  with  his  wonted  freedom  did  communicate 
his  thoughts  to  him  about  it,  and  encouraged  him  to  proceed  in  hi» 
design.  This  candour,  with  which  that  judicious  person  treated 
him,  did  at  once  both  increase  his  esteem  for  him,  and  Induced  him 
to  think  over  his  arguments  again,  and  try  what  he  could  fiirther 
add  for  their  tonfirmation  and  improvement.    This  by  times  and 

*  Dr.  Calanj't  Aeoonot,  p.  400. 
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in  sereral  ways  be  did  prosecutey  und  sent  his  thoughts  in  so  many 
familiar  epistles  to  the  Dean,  whom  he  had  now  made  his  friend. 
These  epistles  are  ten  in  number,  containii^  219  pages ;  and  the 
first  opens  with  the  reason  of  the  author's  application  to  the  Dean, 
though  unknown,  **  not  only/'  says  be,  **  from  a  hearsay  of  your  olear 
judgment  and  courteous  disposition  to  all  men,  as  weU  strangers 
as  familiars,  but  from  a  singular  opinion  I  bad  of  you  myself,  that 
you  were  a  person  of  firank  and  open  discourse,  and  one,  who  would 
plainly  and  roundly  tell  me  of  my  faults  and  follies,  discover  your 
real  opinion  of  what  lay  before  you,  and  not  permit  and  suffer  me 
(a  mere  stranger)  for  want  of  admonition,  to  cherish  an  imperfect  or 
deformed  embryo,  and  such  as  might  casually  hereafter  be  bom 
into  the  world  to  my  disgrace." 

Not  long  after  he  was  advanced  to  the  Archbishopric,  he  had  in- 
tended to  have  composed  in  Latin  a  system  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion ;  but  the  business  of  that  important  post  was  probably  the 
cause  of  his  not  prosecuting  the  design.  The  plan,  cUited  March 
Ist,  160},  is  still  extant  in  his  own  hand ;  and,  as  the  smallest  re- . 
mains  of  so  great  a  master  deserve  to  be  preserved,  it  is  inserted  here* 

"  Summa  theologis  Christians  in  4  libros  distributa^ 
''I.  De  religione  natural!  et  mentibus  humanis  mBc^^ 

**  1.  De  Deo  lumine  naturali  cognoscibili. 

''2.  De  lege  natural. 

''8.  De  providentii  divin4« 

'^4.  Deimmortalitateanimorum. 

**  5.  De  prsemiis  et  pienis  post  mortem. 
**  II.  De  revelatione  divinft. 

<M.  De  variis  divinse  revelationis  generibus  et  gradibus. 

''  2.  De  revelatione  ad  Noachum  htik. 

'*  3.  De  revelatione  ad  Abrahamnm. 

^  4.  De  revelatione  per  Mosem  ad  Judseos^ 

'^  6.  De  revelatione  jper  Christum  perfectissimi  et  oltimA. 

**  d  Quare  non  prius  facta,  sed  tandiu  dilata* 

'<  in.  De  religione  Christiani. 
^  1.  De  Jesu  Domino  et  Salvatore  nosfro,  et  rdigionif  Cbristr 
nam  anetore. 

''  2.  De  materia  hujns  revehtioBis. 
'    '*  8k  An  Christus  novas  leges  tulerttt 
**  4.  De  perfectione  hujns  religionis. 
"  6.  De  sacramentis  novi  foederis. 

Y2 
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'<  I V,  tie  officio  honiinis  Chrit tianl. 

'<  1.  De  fide  hominis  Chiistiani  ad  sahitem  necessaril; 

«« 2.  De  pceiiitentii. 

**  3.  De  obedientii  Christiaiift  in  genere :  ejiM  partes. 

''  4,  De  pietate  adversos  Deunu 

**  5.  De  temperanti^  et  continenti&  sive  castitate* 

*^  6.  De  virtatibus  sive  officiis  proximam  spectantibus. 

'*  7.  De  charitate  omniam  alia  rum  Tirtotum  fonte  et  Tincfiilo. 

**  8.  De  obedieAti^  sinceri  et  rer^  evangeficft. 

**  0.  De  praeparatione  ad  mortem. 
^  10.  De  supremo  judicio. 
^^  11.  De  vitas  Aiturse  praemib,  et  pcenis  aetemis.^ 

There  are  extant  likewise  in  his  common-phice  book  in  short- 
hand the  titles  of  a  course  of  sermons,  with  a  general  one  of  the 
Christian  Religion  vindicated  and  explained  in  several  Sermons  on 
the  chief  Articles  of  it  contained  in  the  Apostles'  Creed.  But  thev 
iire  most  probably  those,  which  he  drew  up  for  the  edition  of- Dr. 
'Barrow's  sermons  on  that  Creed,  there  being  an  exact  correspond- 
ence between  them,  except  that  the  Achbishop's  title  of  the  thir- 
teenth sermon  is  Of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion ;  whereas 
in  Dr.  Barrow's  works  it  is,  Of  the  Truth  and  Divinity  of  the  Chsist- 
ian  Religion ;  and  his  Grace's  MS.  list  contains  33  sermons,  but  in 
the  Doctor^s  works  there  is  a  34th,  intitkd,  '<The  Divinity  of  the 
Holy  Ghost." 

The  Ciristian  religion  vmHeattd  tmi  atpi&ined  in  eevered  Sertnbns 
upon  the  chief  Articles  of  it  coniaimedin  the  AfoUM  Creed. 

I  believe,  &c. 

Sermon  I.  Of  the  evil  and  unreasonableness  of  infidelity.  Heb. 
iii.  1 2.  Take  heed,  ^o.  Infidelity  is  the  cause  of  all  the  sin  and 
all  the  flftaschie^  &c« — ^Let  the  running'  title  of  this  sermon  be, 
Of  Infidelity. 

I  believe,  &c. — Sermon  II.    Of  the  virtue  and  reasonableness  of 

fiutk.    %  Pet  i.  1.    To  them  who  have  obtained,  to.— Running 

title.  Of  Faith. 
I  believe,  &c. — Sermon  III.    Same  text,    8  Pet.  i.  1. — ^Running 

title  the  same. 
I  believe,  drc. — Sermon  IV.    Of  justifying  laith.    Rom.  v.  i» 

Therefore  being  justified^  &c. 
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8«nnoii  V.    I  believe,  Ac.    Text  tbe  same,  Roni.  v.  L  Of  junliA- 
cation  by  MA. 

Sennoii  VI.  I  believe  in  God/  The  being  of  God  proved  horn 
the  frame  of  the  world. — ^Jer.  li.  15.  He  hath  made  the  world  bj 
his  power,  &c. 

Sermon  VII.    The  being  of  God  proved  from  tbe  frame  of  human 
nature. — Gen.  i.  27.  So  God  created  man,  &o. 

Sermon  VIII.  I  believe  in  God.  The  being  of  Qpd  proved  from 
universal  consent. — Pa.  xiz.  3, 4.  There  is  no  speech  nor  kin- 
guage,  &c. 

Sermon  IX*  I  believe  in  God.  The  being  of  God  proved  from 
supernatural  (facts)  effects. — John  v.  17.  But  Jesus  answered 
them,  My  Father,  &c 

Sermon  X.  I  believe  in  God  the  Father.  Let  the  running  title  be, 
I  believe  in  God  the  Father.— £ph.  iv.  6.  One  God  and  Father 
of  aU. 

Sermon  XL    The  Father  Ahnigfaty.    Running  title.  The  Father 
Almighty. — Rev.  xL  17.  O  Lord  God  Almighty. 

3ermon  XIL    Running  title,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth. — Acts 
iv.  24.    Lord,  thou  art  God,  Sec. 

Sermon  XIII.  And  in  Jesus  Christ,  &c.  Of  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion. — Eph.  i.  13.  lu  whom  ye  also  trusted,  &c. 

Sermon  XIV.  And  in  Jesus  Christ,  &c.  Of  the  impiety  and  im- 
posture of  Paganism  and  Mahometanism.— Text  the  same,  E^h, 
i.  13. 

Sermon  XV.    Of  the  imperfection  of  the  Jewish  religion. — Eph. 

i.  13. 
Sermon  XVI.    And  in  Jesus  Christ,  &c.    Of  the  excellency  of 

the  Christian  religion.—!  Cor.  ii.  6.  We  speak  wisdom  amongst 

them  that  are  perfect,  &c. 

Sermon  XVIL    And  in  Jesus  Christ    That  Jesus  is  the  true  Mes- 
siah.— Acts  ix.  22.  Proving  that  thb  is  the  very  Christ. 

Sermon  XVIII.    The  same  tide  and  text.   - 

Sermon  XIX.    The  same  tide  and  text 

Sermon  XX.    And  in  Jesus  Christ    That  he  is  the  true  Messiah. 
John  V.  37.  And  the  Father  hunself.  Sec 
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Sermon  XXI.    HU  only  Son.    Thirt  the  title.— John  i.  14.  And 

we  beheld  his  glory,  &c. 
Sermon  XXII.    Our  Lord.    Running  title  the  same.— £ph.  iv.  5. 

One  Lord. 
Sermon  XXIIL    Who  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost.    Run- 
ning title.  The  Incarnation  of  our  Lord.— Matt.  i.  20.  For  that 
which  is,  &c. 
Sermon  XXIV.    Conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  bom  of  the  Virgin 

Mary.    Running  title  and  text  the  same  as  the  former. 
Sermon  XXV.    Suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate.    Running  title  the 

same.— Text,  1  Cor.  i.  23.  But  we  preach  Christ,  &c. 
Sermon  XXVL    Was  crucified.   Title  the  same.— Text  as  before, 

1  Cor.  1.  23. 
Sermon  XXVIL    Dead  and  buried.      Title  the  same.— Text, 

1  Cor.  XV.  3.  For  I  delivered,  &c. 
Sermon  XXVHI.    He  descended  into  hell.    Title  the  same.— 

Text,  Acts  iL  27.  Because  thou,  &c. 

Sermon  XXIX.    He  rose  again  from  the  dead.    Title  the  same. — 

Text  Acts  i.  3.  To  whom  also  he  shewed  himself  alive  after,  &c. 

Sermon  XXX.    Article.  The  third  day  he  rose  again.    Title  the 

same. ^Text,  Luke  xxiv.  46.  And  he  said  unto  them.  Thus  it  is 

written,  &c, 
Sermon  XXJH.    He  ascended  into  heaven,  and  sitteth  on  the  right 
hand,  *c^    Title  tlje  same. — Text,  Mark  xvi.  19.  He  was  re- 
ceived up  into  heaven,  &c. 
Sermon  XXXIL    From  whence  he  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick 
and  the  dead.    Running  title.  The  Reasonableness  and  Equity 
pf  a  future  Judgment.-^Eccles,  iii.  17.  I  said  in  my  heairt,  God 
shall  judge,  4:c. 
Sermon  XXXHt.   From  whence  he  shall  come,  &c.    Running  title, 
•  *  The  Certainty  arid  Circumstances  of  a  futuni  Judgment  from  Di- 
vine Revelation.— Acts  x.  42.  And  he  commanded  us  to  preach 
tmto  the  people,  &c. 

He  had  likewise  formed,  just  before  his  advancement  to  the  arch* 
bishopric,  adesign'of  ft  new  book  of  Homilies,  ^hich  he  communi- 
cated to  Bishop  Burqet  and  Bishop  Patrick  ;*  not  with  any  inten- 

•  See  Bishop  Banet's  preCMse  \o  bis  Emj  towirds  a  new  book  of  Homiliet,  i* 
f^Ten  Mennons*  prepared  at  Uie  deaire  of  Arobbishop  Tillutson,  and  tome  otber  bi- 
fbopa,  prlotcd  wiUi  hitSenMUiS  preaelMd  oo  Mfenl  Oooasioos,  Loodoo,  17  J  3,  ia  8?o, 
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tion  to  lay  aside  the  book  of  Homilies  already  eslabfisbed,  but  to 
add  a  new  one  to  that,  which  we  have  had  now  near  two  hundred 
years.'  He  thought  diat  this  was  not  fall  enough,  and  that  itwas^ 
according  to  the  state  of  things  at  the  time  in  which  it  was  com- 
posed, fitted  chiefly  to  settle  people's  ipinds  right  with  relati<ui  to 
the  Reformation,  and  in  opposition  to  popery;  and  though  such  a 
woijc  had  beea  of  |^eait  use  to  the  nation,  anoifter  book  of  Homilies, 
awhicb  should  eontaki  a  full  and  plain  account  both  of  the  doctrinal 
and  practical  parts  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  gi?e  it  clear  ex- 
|>lanation  of  every  thing  relating  to  our  holy  fiiith,  or  to  the  con- 
duct of  our  lives,  was  necessary  chiefly  for  the  instruction  of  the 
clergy,  and  might  also  be  aiamily  book  for  the  geaeral  use  of  the 
nation. 

He  proposed,  4hat  it  should  consist  of  sixty-two  homilies,  two* 
and-fifty  for  aU  the  Sundays  of  the  year,  and  ten  for  the  following 
holidays :  Christmas,  the  Circumcision,  Epiphany,  Christ's  Present* 
fluent  in  the  Temple,  the  Annunciation,  Ash  Wednesday,  Good  Fri-* 
day,  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  Easter  week,  the  Ascension,  and 
Monday  and  Tuesday  in  Whitsun  week. 

He  designed  that  the  book  should  begin  at  Advent,  in  this  order : 
The  first  sliould  give  a  view  of  the  Mosaical  dispensation :  the 
second  was  to  explain  the^prophecies  concerning  the  Messias  during 
the  iirst  temple ;  and  the  third  those  in  the  captivity  in  Daniel ; 
and  the  others,  during  the  second  temple.  The  fourth  was  to  shew 
what  were  the  defects  in  that  dispensation,  and  what  was  necessary 
to  establish  a  better  covenant  upon  better  promises  ;  wilh  a  parti- 
cular view  of  the  nature  of  the  priesthood  under  this  better  dispen- 
sation, it  being  Ordination  Sunday. 

Tben,  from  Christmas  to  Ash  Wednesday,  in  a  series  of  sermons, 
the  circumstances  of  the  doctrine,  the  parables,  and  the  miracles 
of  Christ,  were  to  be  copiously  opened,  with  these  particulars:  On 
the  Feast  of  the  Circumcision,  kiptism  was  to  be  explained,  as  in- 
troduced instead  of  it  On  Epiphany,  the  calling  of  the  gentiles, 
with  the  progress  that  the  Chrbtian  religion  made,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  with  the  persecutions  that  followed,  were  to  be 
unfolded.  On  the  Presentment  in  the  Tepiple,  the  compliance  with 
the  authorized  rituals  of  religion,  even  though  the  body  of  a  church 
was  much  corrupted,  both  with  false  doctrines  and  superstitious 
practices,  was  to  be  evinced,  but  with  the  necessary  limitations  of 
such  a  degree  of  corruption,  as  should  make  a  separation  from  the 
body  not  only  lawful,  but  necessary.  On  the  Feast  of  the  Annutt>> 
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ciatuHi»  Ihe  kynnt  of  the  Virgin  Mary»  of  Zacharias  and  Simeo^ 
IM  being  parts  of  the  daily  M^orship^  were  to  be  paraphrased  and 
explained.  On  Ash  Wednesday,  and  the  three  first  Sundays  in 
Lenly  the  whole  doctrine  of  repentance  was  to  be  fuUy  enlarged 
on;  restitntion  and  the  reparation  of  injuries  were  to  be  much 
pressed;  then  the  guilt  of  sin,  with  the  just  punishments  due  for 
it»  both  in  this  life,  and  in  the  next,  were  to  be  set  forth,  to  pre- 
pare men  for  a  due  sense  of  the  mercies  of  God  in  Christ  On 
tbf  Sunday  before  Easter,  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  every  thing  relating  to  it,  were  to  be  righdy  stated.  On  Good 
Friday,  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  were  to  be  fully  set  forth. 
On  Easier  Dsiy,  the  resurrection  was  the  proper  subject^  and  both 
the  evidence,  and  effects  of  it,  were  to  be  enlarged  upon.  On  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday  in  that  week  the  doctrines  of  the  resurrection,  of 
the  judgment  to  come,  and  of  the  blessedness  of  the  saints  in 
heaven,  were  to  be  illustrated. 

'  In  the  six  Sundays  to  Whitsuntide,  the  doctrine  of  justification 
was  to  be  expkined,  and  some  expressions  in  the  first  book  of  Ho- 
milies, that  seemed  to  carry  justification  by  ikith  only  to  a  height 
that  wanted  some  mitigation,  were  to  be  well  examined ;  and  all 
that  St  Paul  had  written  on  that  head,  both  to  the  Romans  and 
-the  Gaktions,  was  to  be  explained  and  reconciled  to  what  St 
James  wrote  on  the  same  subject  Next,  sanctification  was  to  be 
rightly  stated ;  faith  and  hope  were  to  be  explained ;  the  mission  of 
the  apostles,  and  of  their  successors,  the  bishops  and  pastors  of  the 
church,  with  their  authority,  and  its  limits,  were  to  be  asserted, 
Christ's  ascension,  and  his  kingdom,  as  the  Messias,  were  next  to 
be  proved  and  explained.  The  great  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
on  Whitsunday  was  then  to  be  dwelt  on,  lipon  which  the  authority 
of  the  New  Testament  is  to  be  proved,  in  opposition  to  tradition ; 
and  the  authenticalness  of  the  Scriptures,  as  they  are  now  in  our 
hands,  was  to  be  evinced.  For  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  Whit- 
sun  week,  the  necessity  of  inward  assistances  wa|  to  be  shewn,  and 
to  be  guarded  against  the  danger  of  enthnsiasm.  On  Trinity  Sun- 
4ilay,  the  unity  of  God,  and  that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
were  one  God,  was  to  be  proved;  with 4m  exhortation  to  all  in  holy 
orders,  to  remember  their  vows,  and  to  live  and  labour  suitably  to 
then:  profession. 

In  the  Sundays  after  Trinity,  the  sum  of  th^  Ten  Commandments, 
nndevery  one  of  the  ten,  with  the  duties  relating  to  it,  were  to  be  fully 
opened:  i^  particular,  humility,  meekness,  and  coiitentinent,  and 
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»  freedom  from  eovy  and  covetousness.  After  this,  some  sermoM 
were  to  be  added  coQceming  prayer^  with  a  particular  enlargemeiit 
on  all  the  parts  of  the  Lord's  Prayer*  And  the  year  was  to  end 
with  some  sermons^  enforcing  on  the  people  the  eare  of  their  souls, 
and  their  duty  to  God,  the  Creator  of  all  things,  and  the  Governor 
of  the  world,  an(i  the  Saviour  of  all  who  believe. 

This  is  the  substance  of  that  schemewhich  the  Archbishop,  in 
a  long  conversation  with  Bishop  Burnet,  had  digested,  and  said  he 
would  ciommunicate  to  others,  to  be  corrected  or  huproved,  as  thqr 
should  advbe«  In  order  to  this,  Bishop  Patrick  undertook  to  ex- 
amine carefully  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  for  the  whole  year,  to  see 
how  they  agreed  with  this  scheme,  and  to  select  such  other  por- 
tions of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  as  might  agree  better  with  all 
the  parts  of  it,  and  to  prepare  Collects  proper  for  them«  And 
from  some  discourse  with  his  Grace  afterwards,  Bishop  Burnet 
concluded,  that  he  had  made  a  good  progress  in  it 

About  the  same  time,  their  Miyesties  having  published  proclama- 
tions against  profane  swearing,  breach  of  sabbath,  lewdness,  and 
drunkenness,  the  Archbishop  desired  Bishop  Burnet  to  draw,  for 
an  essay,  homilies  on  those  subjects,  promising  to  take  a  large  share 
of  the  work  to  himsell  He  said«  that  Bishop  Patrick  was  willing 
to  do  the  same,  and  that  he  knew  several  persons,  who  had  consi- 
dered some  matters  relating  to  his  scheme  very  critically^  to  whom 
he  would  assign  such  parts  of  it,  as  they  would  be  both  very  ready 
and  able  to  execute  well ;  and  that  he  had  proposed  the  design  to 
Bishop  Lloyd,  who  approved  highly  of  it,  but  would  take  no  other 
share  in  it,  than  the  revbing  the  several  compositions  that  were 
^iven  in  towards  the  finishing  the  work. 

When  Bishop  Burnet  bad  drawn  up  the  five  Homilies,  which  the 
Archbishop  had  prescribed  to  him,  and  which  were  afterwards 
printed,  with  the  amendments  of  Bishop  Lloyd,  hrs  Grace  was 
so  pleased  with  them,  that  he  told  th^  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  that 
hb  Lordship  must  take  for  his  share  the  whole  Ten  Command- 
ments. 

But  SQon  after  this  they  found  a  spirit  of  opposition  growing  so 
strong,  and  so  much  animated  and  supported,  that  it  was  to  no 
purpose  to  struggle  against  it  at  that  time.  For  which  reason  this, 
with  many  other  good  designs,  was  reserved  to  a  better  opportu- 
nity,  and  no  further  progress  made  in  it. 

The  preface  to  the  letters  of  Sir  Everard  Digby,  one  of  the  con- 
spirators in  the  gunpowder  treason,  subjoined  to  a  new  editioii  of 
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the  bistorj  of  it  by  Bishop  Barlow,  fai  1679,  in  8vo.  was  evideiitl^ 
written  by  his  Grace,  not  only  from  the  style  and  manner  of  writing, 
but  as  being  likewise  subscribed  J.  T.  and  the  originals  of  those 
letters  having  been  mentioned  by  him  in  his  sermon  on  the  5tb  of 
November,  the  yeair  preceding,  as  in  his  possession,  being  found 
about  September,  1675,  by  Sir  Rice  Rudd,  Bart,  and  William  Wo- 
gan,  of  Gray's  Inn,  fisq.  at  the  house  of  Charies  Comwallis,  Esq. 
executor  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  son  and  heir  of  Sir  ETcrard,  tied 
up  in  two  silk  bags,  among  the  deeds,  evidences,  and  writings, of 
Sir  Kenelm.  They  were  licensed  for  publication  January  31, 1678-9; 
and  the  preface  gives  an  account  of  the  fidelity  of  their  publica- 
tion, with  several  remarks  upon  them ;  particularly,  that  Sir  Eve^ 
rard  appears  from  them  to  have  been  verily  persuaded  of  the  law. 
fulness  of  the  design  in  which  he  had  been  edgaged ;  and  that  he 
thought  it  abo  lawful  to  deny  any  thing  upon  his  examittatk>n,  that 
was  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  religion,  or  might  bring  others  into 
danger,  without  any  regard  to  truth ;  and  that  the  design  itself  was 
a  real  plot,  whereip  several  popish  priests  and  Jesuits,  and  other 
persons  of  quality  of  that  religion,  were  engaged :  and,  not  only  so, 
but  that,  if  it  had  taken  effect,  an  association  of  foreign  princes  of 
the  same  religion,  by  a  solemn  oath,  like  that  of  the  holy  leagi^e  fn 
France,  was  designed  to  have  assured  the  business  afterwards. 
**  But  now,"  continues  the  preface, "  to  come  threescore  years  after, 
and  to  think  to  baffle  all  the  records  and  histories  of  that  time  b^ 
a  bold  and  groundless  surmbe,  that  all  this  was  a  contrivance  of 
Secretary  Cecil,  without  the  least  proof  or  evidence  produced  for 
it,  is  a  confidence  only  becoming  sncb  a  character  and  such  a  cause. 
To  conclude  this  matter,  though  the  priests  of  the  Romish  church 
are  able  to  impose  so  far  upon  the  easy  credulity  of  their  people, 
as  to  persuade  them  every  day  to  deny  their  senses,  and  to  believe 
contrary  to  what  they  plainly  see ;  yet  have  they  no  reason  to  ex- 
pect the  same  civility  and  compliance  from  us.  Whom  they  know  to 
have,  above  an  hundred  years  ago,  taken  up  an  obstinate  resolu- 
tion to  believe  our  own  senses,  against  the  confidence  and  pre- 
sumption of  any  church  in  the  world.** 

The  short  time  during  which  the  Archbishop  filled  his  see,  pre- 
vented him  from  distinguishing,  as  be  intended,  several  learned 
men,  by  the  preferments  in  his  own  disposal,  or  his  interest  with 
the  crown.  Among  these  was  Dr.  Humphrey  Prideaux,  then  arch'- 
deacon  of  Suffolk,  prebendary  of  Norwich,  and  rector  of  Saham,  in 
Norfolk,  who,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  dated  in  that  oity^  on  the 
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t8th  of  December,  1694,*  lamented,  that  **  his  expectations  of 
ftrtber  advancement  were  all  dead  with  the  Archbishop :"  nor  did  ' 
he  receive  any  additional  preferment  till  June,  1702,  when  he  was 
promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Norwich,  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Henry 
Fairfax,  descended  of  the  noble  family  of  that  name,  who  had  been 
expelled  from  his  fellowship  "of  Magdalen  College,  in  Oxford,  on 
account  of  his  opposition  to  King  James  ll/s  mandate  for  admit- 
ting Mn  Farmer  president  of  that  college. 

The  merits  of  Dr.  Humphrey  Hody  likewise  recommended  him 
to  his  Grace,  to  whom  he  was  appointed  domestic  chaplain  in  June» 
1694.t  He  was  bom  January  Ist,  1050»  at  Odcombe,  in  Somerset- 
shire, of  which  his  father  was  rector,  and  in  1676  sent  to  Wadham 
College,  in  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  chosen  fellow,  in  1684,  having 
taken  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  June,  1662,  as  he  did  in  Fe- 
bruary, 169f ,  that  of  doctor  of  divinity.  His  first  performance 
was  written  while  be  was  only  bachelor  of  arts,  in  1680  and  1681, 
being  a  Latin  dissertation ^sgainst  Aristeas's  history  of  the  seventy 
interpreters,  printed  at  Oxford,  in  1685,  in  8vo.  This  produced 
an  answer  from  Isaac  Vossius,  canon  of  Windsor,  at  the  end  of  his 
Appendix  to  his  Observations  on  Pomponius  Mela,  printed  at  Lon- 
don, in  1686,  in  4to.  Dr.  Hody'^i  next  work  was  the  Prolegomena 
to  John  Malela*s  Chronicle.  His  translation  into  English  of  an  an- 
cient Greek  manuscript  in  the  public  library  at  Oxford,  published 
at  London,  in  1691,  under  the  title  of  The  Uqreasonableuess  of  a 
Separation  from  the  new  Bishops,  engaged  him  in  a  controversy 
with  Mr.  Dodwell,  which  produced  several  pieces  on  both  sides 
on  that  subject.  He,  had  been  eliaplaia  to  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  bishop 
of  Worcester,  before  he  was  taken  into  the  £imily  of  Archbishop 
Tillotson,  whose  successor,  Tennison,  continued  him  in  the  same 
office,  and  gave  him  the  rectory  of  Cbarte,  near  Canterbury,  upon 
the  death  of  Mr.  Wharton,  on  the  5th  of  March,  16^;  which  Dr. 
Hody  immediately  exchanged  for  that  of  St.  Michael  Royal,  jo 
London.  This  living  he  held  till  his  death  on  the  20th  of  January^ 
170f ,  together  with  the  Greek  professorship  at  Oxford,  to  which 
he  was  chosen  in  March,  169f  ,  and  the  archdeaconry  of  Oxford 
conferred  upon  him  in  1704.  He  had  prepared  for  the  press  a 
valuable  work,  formed  from  the  lectures  which  he  had  read  in  the 
course  of  his  professorship,  and  containing  an  account  of  the  lives, 

*  In  the  posseufon  of  Jolw  Loveday,  of  Caiuhaai,  sear  Reading,  Esq. 

t  Disseiutao  de  yiU  el  soripti«  Humpbredi  Hodii,  aotore  8.  Jebb,  M.  D.  p.  xxf  i. 
xxTU.  pnefixa  libro  Hodii  de  Gneoi*  illa»tribaf  liogms  Graec«  literaramqae  banu- 
%ioniiB  iBaUaratorlbiis,«ditl«oDduu,  174!e. 
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characters,  and  works  of  those  illustrious  Greeks,  who  introduced, 
the  study  of  their  ancient  language  and  learning  into  Italy.  But 
it  continued  in  manuscript  above  thirty  years  after  his  death,  and 
was  published  at  London,  in  1742,  in  8vo.  by  Samuel  Jebb,  M.D, 
under  the  title  of  **  De  Greecis  illustribus  lingua  Graecse  literarum- 
que  humaniorum  instauratoribus,  eorum  vitis,  scriptis,  et  elogiis, 
libri  duo,**  with  an  account  in  Latin  of  the  author's  life,  extracted , 
chiefly  from  a  manuscript  one  written  by  himself  in  Englbh. 

Another  of  the  Archbishop's  chaphiins,  but  less  eminent  for  his 
writings,  which  consisted  only  of  a  few  sermoBs,  was  Dr.  Georgo 
Royse,  bom  at  Martock,  in  Somersetshire,  about  the  year  1655, 
~  and  admitted  a  semi-commoner  of  St.  Edmund's  Hidl,  in  Oxford, 
in  the  beginning  of  April,  1671,*  where  he  took  the  degree  of  ba- 
chelor of  arts  March  1st,  167^,f  and  was  soon  after  elected  fel* 
low  of  Oriel  College.  Upon  his  taking  the  degree  of  master,  May 
12tli,  1678,  t  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  became  chaplain, 
first  to  Richard  Lord  Wenman,  in  O^^rdshire,  then  to  Georgt 
Earl  of  Berkley,  and  afterwards  to  King  William,  whom  be  attended 
in  that  capacity  to  Ireland)  in  June,  1690,)  having  been  created 
doctor  of  divinity,  at  Oxford,  on  the  22d  of  May  that  year4|  A£i 
ter  his  return  from  Ireland,  he  was  made  chaplain  to  Archbishop 
Tillotson,  who  gave  him  the  rectory  of  Newington,  in  Oxfordshire, 
.vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Henry  Maurice,  chaplain  to  his  prede» 
cesser;  and,  on  the  Ist  of  December  following,  Dr.  Royse  was 
v^s  elected  provost  of  Oriel  College,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Robert 
Say,  deceased,  f  He  was  afterwards  advaneed  to  the  deanery  of 
Bristol,  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  William  Levet,  being  installed  in  it 
on  the  loth  of  March,  169|,  and  died  in  April,  1708.** 

Among  others,  in  whose  favour  his  Grace  exercised  the  prero- 
gative annexed  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  conferring  degrees  in 
the  several  facnlties,  was  Mr.  Robert  Hooke,  professor  of  geo- 
metry in  Gresham  College,  to  whom  he  gave  that  of  doctor  of 
physic,  in  December,  1691 ;++  who  well  deserved  such  a  distinc- 
tion, by  his  uncommon  industry  and  sagacity  in  the  study  of  na- 
tural philosophy,  and  the  fertility  of  hb  invention  in  mechanics. 

His  long  acquaintance  with,  and  high  regard  for,  the  character 
and  writings  of  that  great  master  of  botany  and  natural  history 

•  Wood.  Atli.  Oxen.  yol.  ii.  p.  965.    t  Fasti,  vol.  ii.  col.  195.     t  ^^^-  col.  209. 
}  Athen.  ubi  tup-a,  H  Fasti,  col.  235.  f  Athon.  uln  supra. 

•♦  Willis's  Survey,  vol.  i.  p.  787. 
tt  Sard's  Lives  of  the  Professors  of  Gresham  College,  p.  188. 
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iQ  general,  Mr.  Jolm  Ray»  -woald  hare  been  «f  admotage  to  tbfi 
fertane  of  the  latter>  which  was  very  slender,  after  bis  Grace's  ad« 
vaaceiaeat  to  the  Archbishopric,  if  that  modest  and  pious  man 
woald  have  accepted  of  preferment  in  the  church,  at  a  time  of  life» 
when  he  thonght  himself  incapable  of  discharging  th£  duties  of  it» 
Nor  did  he  omit  the  first  opportunity  of  returning  the  Archbishop 
a  public  mark  of  his  gratitude  and  esteem,  in  a  very  polite  dedication 
to  his  Crtace,  of  his  three  physico-theological  discourses,  concern- 
ing tlie  Chaos,  the  Deluge,  and  the  Dissolution  of  the  World. 

His  Grace  was  likewise  instrumental  in  procuring  the  deanery 
of  Durham,  for  Dr.  Thomas  Comber,  with  whom  he  had  lived 
long  in  great  friendship,  and  for  whose  learning  and  piety  he  had 
an  high  esteenu  That  deanery  being  vacant  in  1691,  by  the  re*^ 
fttsal  of  Dr.  Dennis  Granville,  younger  brother  of  John,  the  first 
Bad  of  Bath,  to  take  the  oaths,  the  King  was  consulting  with  some 
^  the  leading  men  at  court,  to  whom  it  should  be  given.  The 
Marqois  of  Carmarthen,  afterwards  Duke  of  Leeds,  aod  the  Ardu 
bishop,  were  in  the  presence-chamber,  when  the  Earl  of  Falcon^ 
berg,  who  had  been  reduced  from  a  wavering  state,  to  a  firm  ad- 
herence to  protestantism,  by  the  private  discourse  and  writings 
of  Dr.  Comber,  especially  his  advice  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
proposed  that  divine  to  them,  as  a  proper  person  for  tliat  prefer* 
Bent.  Whereupon  the  Archbishop,  being  as  much  influenced  by 
his  regard  for  the  Doctor,  as  the  Marquis  was  connected  wit^ 
him  by  family,  they  immediately  approved  of  Lord  Falconberg'g 
proposal^  and  Dr.  Comber  being  recommended  to  his  Majesty, 
was  presented  to  the  deanery.*  The  year  following,  his  Grace 
requested  the  new  Dean,  to  write  an  answer  to  a.  virulent  libel 
against  the  government,  called  Great  Britain's  Just  Complaint,  of 
which  Sir  James  Montgomery  was  supposed  to  be  the  author : 
and  the  Dean  having  finished  his  confutation  of  it,  sent  it  to  the 
Archbishop,  who  immediately  caused  it  to  be  printed,  though  with- 
out the  writer's  name.f  His  Grace  had  many  years  before  inter- 
posed to  moderate  the  differences  between  Dr.  Comber  and  Dr. 
'Burnet,  on  account  of  the  History  of  the  Regale,  published  by 
the  latter,  in  1682,  to  which  the  fonii|r  having  written  an  answer, 
sent  it  to  Dr.  Lake,  bishop  of  Chichester,  who  committed  it  to  the 
press,  after  having  shewn  it  to  some  of  Dr.  Burbet's  friends ;  which 

*  Extnel  of  a  MS.  life  of  Dr.  Tbomai  Comber,  tome  time  dean  of  Durham,  writ- 
ten by  himself, 
t  Ibid. 
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occadoniog  much  altercation  both  in  words  and  writingt.  Dr.  TiT* 
lotson  osed  all  his  interest  with  the  contending  parties  for  an 
accommodation.  And,  two  years  after,  when  Dr.  Comber  was 
preparing  for  the  press,  the  Second  Part  of  the  History  of  Tithes 
against  Mr.  Selden,  and  Dr.  Burnet's  book  abovementioned,  and 
a  treatise  ascribed  to  father  Paul,  Dr.  Burnett  being  then  in  dis- 
favour, with  the  court,  and  going  into  France,  their  common  friend 
Dr.  TiJlotson,  requested  Dr.  Comber  to  omit  all  mention  of  that 
divine  in.  his  work,  which  he  readily  consented  to  do.* 

Such  are  the  memoriab  relating  to  the  incomparable  Archbishop 
Tillotson,  which  the  distance  of  above  half  a  century  from  his 
death  has  allowed  me  to  collect :  a  task  too  long  neglected  by 
others,  and  now  undertaken  by  me  from  a  just  apprehension,  that 
most  of  the  present  materiab  for  a  life  of  him,  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  been  lost  in  a  course  of  a  few  years  more.  I  can  only 
wish,  that  the  public  may  receive  the  same  satisfaction  from  the 
result  of  my  labour,  as  I  have  from  the  prosecution  of  this  attempt 
to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  of 
men.  I  have  at  present  nothing  farther  to  add  upon  this  subject, 
eicept  what  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix:  and  I ^ shall  make 
some  amends  for  my  own  imperfections,  by  introducing  there  the 
jodicious  observations  of  a  writer,t  whose  friendship  I  must  al* 
ways  esteem  a  singular  advantage  to  myself,  as  bis  works  are 
universally  allowed  to  be  to  the  joint  interests  of  learning  and  re* 
ligion. 

*  M8.  life  of  Dr.  Comber.  t  The  Re?.  Mr.  Jortin. 
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&me  Memorials  of  the  most  reverend  Dr.  John  Tillotson,  late 
Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury :  written  upon  the  news  of  his  death 
bjf  J.  B.*  Af.  A.  for  his  awn  private  satisfaction,  and  out  of  honour  to 
his  Grace's  memory. 

I  HATfi  reason  to  b<*  nearly  and  closely  concerned,  npon  the 
hearing  of  this  unexpected  news,  and  to  lament  it,  not  only  in  re^ 
ference  to  myself,  considering  my  quondam  relation  to  him,  as  his 
first  admitted  pupil,  about  the  latter  end  of  March,  165^,  now  al- 
most forty-four  years  ago ;  but  also  upon  account  of  the  public 
loss  both  to  this  kingdom  and  church,  by  the  taking  away  of  so 
great  a  person,  the  chief  metropolitan  of  this  church,  and  privy^ 
Gouncellor  to  their  most  gracious  Majesties,  the  prime  ornament  of 
his  age,  the  love  and  admiration  of  all  good  men,  of  all  ranks  and 
qualities.  I  do  and  must  ever  acknowledge  with  thankfulness  to 
Almighty  God,  that  it  was  a  great  blessing,  and  a  merciful  disposal 
of  his  providence  to  me,  that  I  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  so 
excellent  a  person,  as  he  was  then,  being  but  junior  bachelor,  and 
only  a  probationer  for  a  fellowship  in  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge.  There 
were  several  others  admitted  under  his  tuition  the  same  year,  and, 
among  the  rest,  the  worthy  Master  of  the  Charter  House,  Dr.  Bur^ 
n^t.  But  he  had  other  pupils  besides,  which  were  put  over  to  hint 
by  Mr.  Clarkson,  fellow  of  the  said  college,  who  had  been  his  own 
tutor.  * 

He  was  at  those  years  a  very  good  schoUir,  an  acute  logician  and 
philosopher,  a  quick  disputant,  of  a  solid  judgment,  and  no  way 
anquaUfied  for  the  trust  and  charge  incumbent  upon  him.  He 
spoke  Latin  exceedingly  well,  read  lectures  to  us,  that  were  admit- 
ted under  him,  out  of  Burgersdicius's  logic,  with  great  smartness  and 
judgment ;  and  when  he  went  to  take  a  new  lecture,  he  examined 

*  Joh»  Bettflmon,  wlio  wm  adnitted  unr  md  pupil  to  Dominut  TillofiOB  oli 
Um  rth  9t  April,  1651,  aeoordhig  to  the  register  of  Cbre  HaU,  in  CMnbridge. 
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«s  about  the  former,  according  to  the  aothor,  and  his  own  explana- 
tions. When  we  went  to  prayers  in  his  chamber  a-nights,  he  put 
us  for  some  time  at  first  upon  construing  or  rendering  into  Latin  a 
chapter  in  the  Greek  Testament,  in  which  he  was  a  very  great 
critic ;  and,  afterwards,  in  process  of  time/ he  used  to  put  some  or 
other  upon  giving  account  of  the  day's  reading ;  after  which  ac- 
count given,  he  would  put  them  upon  defending  their  author  and 
his  sense  or  tenets*  This  Was  ever  done  in  Latin  ;  for  I  know  not 
Ihat  ever  he  spoke  a  word  of  English  to  us,  whilst  we  were  so  toge- 
ther, or  permitted  any  of  us  to  do  so.  He  sometimes  had  us  to  de- 
claim or  dispute  before  him  in  bis  chamber  also :  but  his  was  done 
in  the  afternoon  upon  such  days  as  he* appointed.  We  also  went 
to  him  to  prayers,  for  the  most  part  duly  on  Lord^s  day  nights, 
when  he  examined  some  or  other  of  the  sermon  or  sermons  heard 
that  day ;  and  this  was  done  in  English,  for  that  was  the  only  day, 
when  he  spake  to  us,  or  we  gave  him  our  accounts,  in  English. 

His  prayers  were  (according  to  the  use  of  those  times)  of  that 
sort,  which  we  call  conceived  prayers,  in  which  be  had  a  very  great 
jbcutty ;  but  always  performed  them  with  gravity  and  fervour ;  as 
he  did,  also,  when  it  was  his  course  to  perform  (^ayer  in  the  chapeL 

In  the  week  days,  when  he  had  his  prayer,  as  we  were  going 
out  of  his  chamber,  he  usually  recalled  some  one  of  us,  and  theo 
would  use  those  he  called  with  a  fair  freedom ;  discourse  them 
kindly,  encourage  to  studiousness,  seriousness,  and  diligence,  or 
tell  them  of  any  fault  he  either  observed  or  heard  of  in  them ;  and 
those,  that  deserved  it,  he  would  reprove  very  sharply. 

Thus  he  was  a  very  good  tutor,  and  careful  of  his  pupils'  be- 
haviours and  manners;  had  a  true  love  for  those  of  us,  that  he  saw 
deport  themselves  well,  and  was  respectful  to  them ;  but  very  se» 
vere  upon  those,  that  did  otherwise. 

As  for  my  other  observations  concerning  him,  whibt  I  wu  re- 
hted  to  him,  and  knew  him,  they  ave  such  as  these  that  follow: 

He  was  very  religious  and  serious ;  prayed  much  in  secret;  in  his 
bedchamber:  he  used  his  voice  in  them,  but  so  as  none  could  per- 
ceive or  hear  the  same,  as  I  think,  except  myself,  who  kept  just 
over  him.  He  seemed  to  be  much  contrite  in  his  devotions ;  and 
be  doubtless  read  the  Scriptures  much,  it  appearing  by  his  seraioDi^ 
that  he  was  very  ready  in  them. 

'He  was  a  very  attentive  hearer  of  sermons,  of  which  in  that  time 
there  was  both  great  and  good  store,  he  generally  hearing  four  every  ' 
Lord's  day,  besides  the  weekly  lecture  at  Trinity  €hurch|  on  Wed« 
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netdays,  whi«h  was  preached  by  a  combioaiton  of  tb«  worthiett 
and  best  preachers  in  the  university  at  that  time,  all  of  them  feW 
lows  of  colleges. 

That  time  being  a  time  of  freedom^  the  most  prevailing  men  were 
generally  contnuremoustrants,  and  osed  to  preach  much  upon 
those  subjects,  as  Dr.  Hill*  especially.  Mr.  Tillotson  heard  him 
constantly  on  Lord*s  day  mornings  at  St.  Michael's  Church,  and  in 
the  afternoons  pftenat  Trinity:  but  it  did  not  appear  afterwards, 
that  he  imbibed  that  sort  of  theology,  but  rather  was  plainly  averse 
to  it.  There  were  divers  young  preachers  came  up  in  those  times 
who  were  of  a  freer  temper  and  genius ;  such  as  were  Mr.  Samuel 
Jacorob^t  Mr.  Bright,  of  Emanuel  College,!  Mr.  Patrick,  bishop 
of  Ely,  and  others ;  who  went  not  that  way.  Mr.  Tillotson  seemed 
to  be  an  eclectic  man,  and  not  to  bind  himself  to  opinions. 

He  was  a  person  of  very  good  wit,  sharp,  and  acute,  pleasant  ia 
couversation,  but  with  much  decorum  and  gravity  for  his  years. 

I  know  not,  that  he  was  of  those  called  hard  and  plodding  stn- 
dents,  nor  affected  to  be  so.  He  did  not  note  or  pick  out  by  way 
of  common-place,  or  otherwise,  out  of  books  he  read,  but  only 
marked  them,  or  some  of  them,  that  he  meant  to  familiarise^  with  a 
black  pen.  He  read  Tully'well ;  and  1  think  I  have  heard  say,  ako, 
Twisse's  Vindiciae  Gratis ;  not  that  he  was  principled  with  the 
doctrine  of  it,  which  1  have  touched  before ;  it  appears  he  was^ot, 
but  because  ^  ibe  acuteness  of  that  author  in  disputation. 

He  was  not  employed  much  in  exercise  either  in  public  or  in  the 
College,  but  rather  declined  it  all  he  could ;  but  what  he  was  put 
upon,  he  performed  it  very  well. 

•  ThuuM  Hil),  D.  D.  educated  at  BtaaBvel  College,  in  the  iiuvenitj  of  Caai- 
bridge,  and  incoiporated  ae  matler  of  arts  iu  Utat  of  Ox.f«ird,  on  the  9th  of  July,  16tf . 
He  was  afterwards  rector  of  Tyclimarsb,  in  NortliaiBptonsblre,  and  one  of  the  assem" 
bljr  of  divines,  and  at  last  master  of  Trinitjr  College,  in  Cambiidge,  in  the  room  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Comber,  ejected  hj  the  autboritj  of  the  long  parliament,  before  whom  Dr. 
Hill  was  a  (reqaent  preacher.  He  died  in  1653,  being  sucoeeded  hy  Dr.  Arrowsmith, 
and  his  fnneral  sennon  was  preached  bj  Dr.  Anthony  Tucknej,  and  printed  in  1654, 
ia  8ro. 

t  He  was  B.  D.  and  fellow  of  Qaeen's  College,  in  Cai|ibridge,  and  afterwards 
chosen  minister  of  St.  Mary  Woolnolh,  in  Lombard  Street,  in  London,  where  be  died 
on  the  IStb  of  Jane,  1669,  in  the  90th  year  ofhis  age.  his  funeral  sermon  being  preached 
on  the  17th  of  that  month,  by  Simon  Patrick,  B.  D.  then,  minister  of  Battersea,  in 
Sarry. 

t  George  Bright,  afterwards  D.  D.  rector  of  Longfaberongb,  in  Leioesterthire. 

chaplain  to  Mary,  Princess  of  Orange,  and  after  the  Revelation  dean  of  St.  Asaph. 

H«  published  in  1625  six  sermons  preachecl  before  the  Qaeen  at  Whitehall,  and  waa 

•ditor  of  tho  l|rst  Tolfimt  of  Dr.  lightfooCs  Works,  printed  at  London,  1684,  ia  folio. 
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Ilhere  was  a  kind  of  feud  in  the  College,  betwixt  the  otd  and  tfie 
new  Mlows ;  for  it  is  well  known  what  differences  in  opinion  and 
affection  the  civil  wars  created  in  the  nation,  which  differences  ex- 
tended to  the  universities,  and  the  particular  colleges  and  societies 
therein,  as  well  as  to  other  places.  The  old  fellows  that  then  re- 
mained in  the  College,  had  indeed  so  far  dispensed  with  their  judg- 
ments, as  to  have  either  taken  the  covenant,  and  after  that,  the  ffi- 
gagetnent,  as  it  was  called,  or  otherwise  to  have  complied  so  fir 
with  the  prevalent  powers  of  those  times,  as  to  have  kept  their  fel- 
lowships; but  yet  still  very  likely  in  their  inward  thoughts  and  in- 
clinations to  lean  to  the  ancient  government,  both  in  church  and 
»tate.  I  believe  Mr.  TiUotson,  then,  according  to  the  prejudices 
of  hia  education,  might  be  something  biassed  the  other  way  (though 
not  very  hotly,  after  I  came  under  him)^  and  so  was  one  of  those, 
who  lay  rather  under  the  disgust  of  the  senior  fellows  :  yet  he  kept  ^ 
himself  so  even  and  temperate  in  his  speeches  and  other  demeani- 
Our  of  himself,  as  that  I  never  heard  or  observed  any  particular  re- 
flections upon  him  from  the  other  party  ;  and  in  special  I  have  ob- 
served, that  Mr.  Jackson,  the  president  or  senior  of  the  fellows, 
since  Dr.  Jackson,  ever  gave  a  £air  respect  to  him. 

Though  he  was  probationer  to  a  fellowship  in  1651,  (which  I 
think  was  by  mandamus  from  the  higher  powers,)  yet  he  was  not 
actually  admitted  into  a  fellowship  of  some  considerable  time,  but 
lived  at  his  own  charge.  At  length  two  fellowshipt  being  declared 
void,  he  was  received  mlo  one  of  them,  and  one  Mr.  Newce  (who 
eIso  had  lived  as  probationer)  was  taken  hito  the  other. 

I  have  heard  him  say»  the  society  dealt  not  fairly  with  him  about 
that  matter.  For  when,,  after  the  Restoration  in  the  year  1660,. 
those  fellows,  who  had  been  turned  out  upon  account  of  their  not 
taking  the  covenant,  came  to  be  re- admitted  into  their  fellowships,, 
and,  among  the  rest,  the  famous  Dr.  Peter  Gunning ;  he  being  then 
a  man  of  interest  and  power,  would  needs  have  it,  that  the  fellow- 
ship, into  which  Mr.  TiUotson  bad  been  admitted,  was  formerly 
his,  though  the  latter  told  me,  he  was  sure  it  was  not,  but  one  that 
was  fairly  and  legally  void  upon  a  fellow's  leaving  it  by  cession^ 
But  the  beforesaid  Dr.  Gunning  having  some  personal  pique  against 
Mr.  TiUotson  (though  at  the  same  time  he  said  he  could  scarcely 
tell  wherein  he  had  disobliged  him),  yet,  I  say.  Dr.  Gunning  so 
wrought  with  the  society,  as  that  they  complied  with  his  pretences, 
and  so  put  Mr.  TiUotson  out  of  his  fellowship.  This,  I  have  heard 
him  say,  h«  had  reason  to  take  iU  from  the  society,  as  not  having 
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done  him  rigm,  but  de^liqig  onkiadly  with  him,  who«  if  there  had 
beeQ  u^jtbifig  ^Ue  io  it»  deserved  to  hav^  beto  ^sfteemed  a  bene- 
ftctor  to  the  College  upon  suqh  accounts,  ts  I  shall  touch  upon  by 
and  by.  As  for  Dr.  GuoBiDg,  he  was  very  hot  and  earnest  to  put 
this  disrespect  vpoa  him;  for  th<^ugh  he  koew,  thathe  was  to  |be 
chosen  auister  ci  Beoaet  College  the  very  next  day,  upon  the  va- 
cancy by  the  death  of  Or.  Love;  and  though  Mr.  Tillotson's  mc« 
rits  to  the  College  were  iosisled  upon  and  pleaded  by  S(»me  (at  least) 
of  the  society ;  yet  he  was  so  vehement  in  the  business*  as  to  say, 
*^  let  justice  be  done  first,  and  then,  if  they  were  minc|ed  to  do 
Mr.  T31ot80D  a  iavour,  they  might  do  that  afterward.'' 

In  the  year  1665,  Mr.  TiUotsoo  was  appointed  to  keep  the  Phi* 
losopby  Act,  at  the  pabUc  commencement;  which  he  performed 
to  much  satisfaction,  yea  even  to  admiration.  ^ 

Soon  after,  he  went  to  London,  aad  was  tator  to  Prideajox's 
Mm  or  SOBS,  who  was  then  attorney-general  to  Oliver,  the  Protector* 
and  in  that  station  it  came  to  pass/  that  he  was  instrumental  in  pro- 
curing the  good  to  the  College  intimated  before.  For  by  the  At- 
torney's means,  he  obtained  a  thousand  pounds  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  Exchequer  to  the  College  for  wood  and  stone  prepared  for 
carrying  on  its  building,  but  seized  by  the  parliament-party  tow^ds 
fortifying  the  castle  at  Candbridge  in  the  time  of  the  war.  MoTeover,^ 
whilst  he  resided  in  London,  it  happened*  that  be  feU  into  acquaint- 
ance with  an  old  gentleman,  one  Mr.  Diggoas>  who  had  formerly 
been  feUow-commoner  of  Clare  Hall,  a  very  humoursome  person, 
and  had  taken  disgust  againat  some  of  hi»  own  relations.  With  him 
Mr.  Ullotson  wsangfat  so,  as  to  prevail  with  bm  to  leave  300/.  per 
annum  to  the  College. 

The  Colkge  had  been  then  very  low,  much  in  debt;  and  there- 
fore both  these  benefits  came  as  seasonably,  as  they  did  unexpect- 
edly. Moreover  he  told  me,  that  he  had  received  very  little  or  no 
profit  by  bis  fellowship  all  the  time  he  was  possessed  of  it;  but  let 
all  go  to  the  benefit  of  the  Colle|;e. 

D«ring  his  i^bode  at  London,  is  this  piif  ate  state,  he  improved 
very  much ;  among  other  ways,  by  hearing  the  best  of  sermons^  and 
conversing  with  very  worthy  persons,  as  particnlarly  Bishop  Brown- 
rig,  who  was  then  preacher  at  the  Temple  ;  Dr.  Hacked  afterwards 
bishop  of  Litchfield ;  and  of  the  other  persuasion,  viz.  presby  terian, 
I  have  heard  him  profess  his  great  esteem  of  Dr.  Bates*  both  for 
bis  learning  and  good  temper* 

He  did  not  appear  as  a  preacher  till  after  the  Restoration,  MM 

«  2  '  • 
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taking  orders  (as  be  hath  toM  me)  from  the  old  Scottish  Bishop  of 
Galloway,*  who  at  that  tine  had  great  recourse  made  to  him  on 
that  account.  King  Charles  II.  was  then  so  favourable  to  the 
presbyterian  party,  that  heroffered  bishoprics  to  some  of  that  per- 
suasion ;  as  to  old  Mr.  Calamy  for  one ;  and  Mr.  Tillotson  told  me» 
in  the  year  1661,  that  the  good  old  man  deliberated  about  it  some 
*  considerable  time,  profensing  to  see  the  great  inconvenience  of  the 
presbyterian  parity  of  minbters.  And  Mr.  Tillotson  said,  if  Mr. 
Calamy  had  accepted  of  the  bishopric  of  Litchfield,  which  was 
offered  him.  Dr.  Bates  had  been  de^n,  and  Mr.  Miles  and  himself 
were  designed  for  two  of  the  canons.  But,  as  he  added  also,  though 
Mr.  Calamy  was  in  a  manner  induced  to  a  willingness  to  have  em- 
braced the  King's  offer,  yet,  Mrs.  Calamy  being  against  it,  over- 
ruled her  husband,  and  so  the  matter  went  off. 

Upon  the  fint  beginning  of  his  preaching,  he  shewed  his  great 
learning,  reason,  judgment,  and  abilities.  Witness  his  sermon 
preached  at  the  morning  lecture  at  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  in  Sep. 
tember,  1661,  on  Matt.  vii.  12.  upon  which  subject  he  hath 
treated  very  judiciously  and  comprehensively ;  though  I  heard 
him  say,  he  preached  that,  sermon,  for  Dr.  Bates,  upon  but  little 
warning. 

He  soon  became  lecturer  at  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  which  he  con- 
tinued till  his  advancement  to  the  see  of  Canterbury. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1663,  he  was  presented  to  the  par- 
sonage of  Ketton,  in  Suffolk,  by  Sir  Thomas  Bamardiston,  whose 
seat  is  there.  It  was  void  by  the  going  out  of  old  Mr.  Fairclough, 
tipon  account  of  nonconformity  after  the  Bartholomew.act,  1662 ; 
but  he  staid  not  there  long,  as  being  chosen  preacher  at  Lincoln's 
In\i,  about  Michaelmas  after,  and  in  that  station  he  continued 

•  Dr.  Thomas  Sydaerf,  the  only  Scoto  bishop,  who  was  living  at  the  Restoration, 
when  he  came  up  to  London,  not  doubting  but  that  he  should  be  advanced  to  the 
primacy  of  Scotland,  though  he  failed  of  his  expectations,  having  given  offence  to 
the  English  bishops  by  his  promiscuous  ordinations,  when  be  first  came  to  England. 
For  when  the  actol  Uniformity  requfaned  all  men,  who  held  any  benefices  tkere,  to 
be  epiflcopaUy  ordained,  he  who,  by  observing  the  ill  effects  of  tbf  former  violence 
of  the  Scots  bishops,  %as  become  very  moderate,  with  others  of  the  Scots  dergy 
who  gathered  about  him,  ordained  all  those  of  the  English  clergy,  who  came  to  him, 
without  demanding  either  oaths  or  subscriptions  of  them.  This  was  supposed  by  some 
to  be  done  by  him.  merely  for  a  snbdstenee  from  the  fees  for  the  letters  of  orders 
granted  by  him,  for  he  was  poor.  However,  he  was  translated  to  the  bishoprio  of 
Orkney,  one  oiT  the  best  revenues  of  any  of  tbe  sees  in  ScoUand.  in  which  he  lived 
little  more  than  a  year.  Thb  is  the  account  of  him  in  Bishop  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p. 
^Jf ,  135.  who  b  another  plaie,  p.  £6,  styles  him  a  very  leamqd  and  good  man. 
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till  his  beiDg  promoted. as  above.  And  how  much  be  esteemed 
that  honourable  Society,  he  hath  divers  ways  made  poblic  ackoowr 
ledgment;  and  there  was  bo  kindness  lost  between  them  and  him ; 
for  the  great  men  of  thpt  house  gave  a. very  great  deference  to  him, 
as  is  publicly  known. 

After  the  preferment  of  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  minister  of  St.  Lawrepce 
Jewry«  to  a  bishopric,  Dr.  John  Wilkins  succeeded  him  there^ 
where,  as  was  said,  Mr.  Tiilotson  being  lecturer,  this,  as  I  suppose, 
gave  occasion  to  a  very  great  intimacy  and  friendship  betwixt  that 
learned  and  worthy  person  and  Mr.  Tiilotson,  which  the  latter  var 
|ued  pot  a  little^ 

Dr.  Wilkins  had  a  reputation,  and  that  most  deservedly,   of ' 
being  a  person  of  extraordinary  worth  and  Jeamii^.     Besides  his 
•kill  in  divinity,  he  was  accomptished  in  the  knowledge  of  the  best 
philosophy  of  all  sorts,  that  was  in  vogue  at  that  time;  not  that 
icrabbed  disputatious  sort  of  it,  which  some  persons  have  attained 
lo,  that  have  lived  long  in  the  university;  but  that  more  fretf  ge* 
serous,  benign,  and  good-humoured  way  of  philosophizing,  that 
began  to  appear  openly  in  that  age,  though  it  had  many  op* 
posers  and  maligners.   Dr.  Wilkins  had  been  for  some  years  before 
the  happy  jrestoration  of  King  Charles  II.  the  great  encourager  of 
this  method  of  philosophizing  in  Oxford,  where  he  was  head  of 
Wadham  College  ;  and  had  begun  a  sort  of  society  for  the  com- 
municating of  experiments  in  natural  philosophy,  for  the  making  it 
useful  and  beneficial  to  mankind,  in  the  afiairs  of  human  life ; 
and  when  he  was  made  master  of  Trinity  College,  in  Cambridge,  he 
Bet  up  a  like  society  there ;  and,  aAer  the  coming  in  of  King 
Charles  II.  was  the  chief  instrument  in  forming  that,  which  then 
came  to  be  called  the  Royal  Society:   which  contrivance,  how 
taking  it  was>  appeared  in  that  'so  many  persons  of  noblest  rank 
|ind  highest  quality,  in  a  short  time,  entered  themselves  into  it,  and 
the  King  himself  vouchsafed  to  be  head  of  it.     What  a  value 
the  learned  and  ingenious  of  that  Society  had  for  Dr.  Wilkins,  ap- 
pears by  its  history  writ  by  Dr.  Sprat,  by  Mr.  Hook's  microscopi- 
cal experiments,  and  divers  others  of  them,  that  have  published 
their  books.    As  for  theology,  how  able  he  was,  appears  by  the 
two  little  books  he  put  forth,  about  the  Gift  of  Prayer  and  that  of 
Preaching,  the  httle  tract  called  the  Beauty  of  Providence,  with 
fome  sem6in  before  the  King,  appointed  to  be  printed,  his  trea- 
tise about  Natural  Religion,  and  a  yolume  of  sermons  printed  sines 
hisxieatfa. 
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But  that  which  made  him  most  remarked  upon,  was  his  great  mo^ 
deMioQ  in  the  points  agitated  betwixt  the  conformists  and  noncon. 
formists,  about  liturgy,  ceremonies,  &t,  which  made  him  become 
the  object  of  odium  and  envy  to  a  great  par^  tn  our  church ;  i.  e.  all 
the  bishops  and  churchmen,  that  were  very  high  and  zealous  for  the 
particular  establishments  in  those  points ;  insomuch,  that  he  was 
looked  upon  as  the  head  of  the  latitudinarians,  as  they  were  then 
styled ;  i.  e.  persons  that  had  no  great  liking  for  the  Liturgy,  or  ce- 
remonies, or  indeed  the  government  of  this  church,  but  yet  bad 
attained  to  such  a  Uirgeness  and  freedom  of  judgment,  as  that  they 
could  conform,  though  without  any  warmth  or  affection  for  these 
things:  and  those  that  went  this  way,  were  looked  upon  as  the 
worst  and  most  dangerous  enemies  of  the  church  of  England. 

Nevertheless,  this  Dr.  Wilkins  had  so  well  acquitted  himself,  and 
bad  such  considerable  friends,  as  that  be  came  to  be  made  bishop  of 
Chester,  .about  the  year  1060,  or  1670.  But  still  persisting  in  the 
same  moderation  and  temper,  he,  together  with  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Hale,  and  some  very  few  more,  became  the  promoter  of  a  bill  of 
Comprehension,  as  it  was  called,  viz.  to  take  b,  and  comprehend 
some,  at  least,  of  the  better  tempered  nonconformists,  in  a  capacity 
of  being  restored  to  the  public  service  of  the  church.  But  the  pro- 
ject had  too  many  opposers,  and  so  came  to  be  laid  aside ;  and 
thb  learned  and  moderate  bishop  lived  not  long  after  the  rejection 
of  it. 

I  am  sensible  this  is  a  digression  frcfm  my  intended  hbtory  of  Mr. 
Tillotson;  but  yet  it  may  be  useful  to  the  better  understanding 
some  passages  about  him.  For  Mr.  Tillotson,  by  the  advantage 
before  observed,  viz.  of  being  lecturer  of  that  church,  whereof  the 
Doctor  was  rector,  came  to  have  the  most  intimate  acquaintance  and 
conversation  with  him,  and  inarried  his  daughter-in-law. 

I  remember,  that  about  May,  1666,  being  at  Coventry,  I  went  to 
wait  upon  Bishop  Hacket,  as  he  was  returning  from  London  to  Litch- 
field; who  spoke  much  to  the  commendation  of  Mr.  Tillotson,  as  to 
his  learning  and  preaching,  and  particularly  praised  his  sermon,  the^ 
newly  printed,  called  The  Wisdom  of  being  Refigious,  as  the  best 
thing  against  atheism,  that  ever  he  saw  in  the  compass  of  a  sermon. 
^  But,**  saitb  he,  **  he  is  now  fedlen  in  with  Dr.  Wilkins,  and  is  be. 
come  a  presbyterian,  and  an  enemy  of  the  church  of  England;**  or  to 
that  purpose :  **  And,"  says  he,  **  he  never  came  to  see  me  all  this 
fime  I  haTe  been  at  London ;  whereas  formeriy  I  have  conversed 
with  him  with  great  familiarity.''  1  did  by  letter  acquaint  him  with 
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the  importance  of  the  Bishop's  complaint  of  him,  v/ho  returned  4o 
me,  that  the  opinion,  which  I  myself  had  expressed  of  Dr.  Wilkins^i 
worth,  was  true  and  just:  that  the  Bishop's  fears  of  himself  being 
become  a  presby  terian,  were  causeless  and  groundless ;  for  he  had 
long  before  fixed  his  principles  about  church-government,  and  was 
in  no  likelihood  of  altering  them  ;  and  that  it  was  by  reason  of  hit 
much  business,  that  he  had  not  waited  on  his  Lordship  when  in 
town. 

He  was  an  eminent  encounterer  of  atheism  and  infidelity,  which 
began  very  publicly  to  appear ;  and  the  first  specimen  he  gave  of 
his  ability  that  way,  in  public,  was  the  forementioned  sermon^ 
preached  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  at  St.  Paul's,  in  the  year  166|, 
on  Job  xxviii.  28.  printed  with  this  title,  '^  The  Wisdom  of  being 
Religious.'' 

Then  he  set  himself  also  most  professedly  against  popery,  and 
all  the  main  limbs  of  it ;  and  his  sermons  were  most  clear  and 
dbtinct  upon  all  the  points  he  undertook,  and  struck  home. 

His  first  public  essay  and  appearance  against  popery,  was  hit 
confutation  of  Mr.  J.  Serjeant's  book,  who  with  great  confidence 
and  assurance  thought  to  build  up  popery,  and  confute  protestancy, 
by  self-evident  principles.  But  Dr.  Tillotson,  did  so  maul  and 
unravel  him,  as  that,  though  Mr.  Serjeant  made  some  kind  of  fiiint 
attempts  against  him,  he  could  never  recover  himself  of  the  Mows 
given  him  ;  only  whined  and  complained. 

Next,  that  noted  sermon  of  his,  preached  at  Whitehall,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1672,  about  the  difficulty  of  salvation  in  the 
Roman  Church,  on  1  Cor.  iii.  15.  which,  they  say,  so  nettled  the 
Duke  of  York,*  who  to  that  time  had  concealed  himself,  being  a 
papist  in  masquerade,  and  frequented  the  Ring's  chapel,  that  afters 
wards  he  forsook  it,  and  never  more  appeared  there.  It  is  observ- 
able, that  this  was  about  that  time,  when  King  Charles  put  fo>rth 
his  declaration  of  indulgence,  which  he  recalled  upon  the  pariia. 
menfs  address  to  him  against  it ;  and  soon  after,  in  the  same 
session  of  parliament,  or  the  next  after,  was  passed  the  first  Test- 
Act 

Then  followed  the  discovery  of  the  popish  plot,  which  gave  oc 
casion  to  him  to  expose  the  principles  of  the  Roman  church,  as  to 
destroying  persons  upon  account  of  religion;  which  he  did  notably 

*  Hie  ofimce  which  Ihu  sermoii  ^e,  is  said  to  have  occasioned  it  to  be  forbid 
to  be  printed  ;  bat  a  noble  Lord  having  borrowed  a  copy  of  it  of  the  Dean,  it  was 
printed  privately  wit^t  his  knowledge  in  1679. 
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in  that  lerinou  he  preached  before  the  House  of  CommoDt  oa 
Lake  ix.  56,  66,  November  the  5th»  167B. 

Hif  concern  against  popery  was  exceeding  hearty  and  sincere  ; 
he  had  studied  and  thoroughly  considered  the  nature,  and  genius, 
and  tendency  of  it.  He  was  mighty  sensible  of  the  danger  this 
jiation  was  in,  of  being  either  wheedled  or  forced  into  it.  I  believe 
the  apprehensions  hereof  kept  him  in  vehement  thoughts  and  agi- 
tations of  mind  for  many  years  ;  so  that  he  scarcely  ever  preached 
a  sermon  without  some  very  home-blow  against  it,  or  some  doctrine 
or  practice  of  that  church ;  so  that  he  was  both  hated,  and  yet 
feared,  by  those  of  that  way. 

I'need  not  much  insist  upon  his  zeal  against  debauchery  and 
profaneness ;  for  these  he  ever  sharply  reproved  and  exposed. 

It  should  appear,  that  he  had  many  good  friends  ;  and,  above  all 
the  rest,  King  Charles  H.  who,  as  I  have  heard,  much  esteemed 
him  for  his  preaching.  When  Dr.  Turner,  the  dean  of  Canterbury, 
died,  I  have  heard  that  three  very  great  persons  applied  to  the 
King  to  make  him  dean  of  Canterbury.*  The  King  was  then  just 
going  for  Newmarket,  and  put  them  all  off  till  his  return.  Upon 
which,  when  he  came  to  hear  them  propose  the  person,  on  whose 
behalf  they  spoke,  it  appeared  that  they  all  concurred  in  Dr. 
TUIotson.  The  great  persons  that  besought  the  King,  were  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  that  then  was.  Dr.  Shelton,  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  and  the  Lord  Berkley ;  which  when  the  King  under, 
stood,  and  that  they  did  it  not  by  any  mutual  correspondence,  but 
each  one  out  of  their  own  particular  respect  to  the  Doctor,  he  was 
very  well  pleased,  and  so  preferred  him  very  readily.  So  also  he 
preferred  him  after  to  be  one  of  the  residentiaries  of  9t.  Paul's,  at 
the  same  time  that  Dr.  Sancroft,  dean  of  St,  Paul's,  was  made 
archbishop,  and  Dr.  Stillingfleet  dean  in  hb  stead. 

About  the  years  1680  and  81,  when,  after  the  discovery  of  the 
popish  plot,  things  began  to  be  turned  the  quite  contrary  way, 
and  great  heats  arose  between  the  tories  and  whigs,  the  Dean  of 
Canterbury  still  persisted  in  his  former  way  of  xeal  against  popery^ 
and  moderation  towards  dissenters,  and  preserving  himself  as  un- 
concerned as  might  be  in  those  heats.    He  had  then  a  difficult 

*  It  appears  fron  a  MS.  aooonot  of  tlie  public  traDtaoCioM,  in  the  potsesnon  of 
the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Viaoooot  WejraMtb,  thai  the  Kiog  was  gone  to  New« 
market  on  the  5d  of  Ootober,  1679,  five  dajrt  Abre  th^  death  of  Dr.  Tana ;  open 
which  Dr.  '^UIotsoD  waa  named  at  ataadiaf  fairest  to  tncoeed  him  in  the  deanery  ;  a# 
ke  didiamedJatelf  after  his  Majeaty's  return  to  Whitehall,  on  the  19ih  of  that  month. 
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ttitk  of  it»  and  lay  under  suspicions  and  censures ;  partly  for  stick- 
ing close  to  Lord  Russel,  visiting  him  in  prison,  and  accompanying 
bim  to  the  scaffold,  and  there  praying  witb^nd  for  him.  Dr. 
Burnet  was  fain  to  leave  the  kingdom  upon  that  and  some  such 
like  accounts,  and  betake  himself  to  travel,  not  returning  till  he 
came  in  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  1688.  But  Sir  Roger  TEs- 
trange,  however  it  came  to  pass,  became  the  Dean's  advocate,  vin- 
dicating him  ip  his  Animadversions  upon  Lord  Russel's  paper. 

What  by  reason  of  the  heats  and  divisions  that  were  among 
people,  and  what  because  of  the  much  company  that  flocked  in 
to  him,  the  town  was  become  very  uneasy  to  him ;  and  therefore 
h%  bcwghta  house  at  Edmonton,  whither  he  might  retire,  and  be  a 
little  more  private:  which  accordingly  he  did  for  the  most  part 
for  five  or  six  years,  viz.  the  last  part  of  King  Charles's  reign,  and 
the  short  reign  of  King  James  the  Second,  which  we  may  easily  un- 
derstand, were  become  very  adverse  and  opposite  to  him.  Yet  all 
that  time  he  continued  hb  preaching  both  at  Lincoln's  Inn  and  at 
St.  Lawrence,  with  his  usual  freedom,  or  rather  with  greater  zeal 
and  fervency,  to  confirm  his  auditors  against  popery.  And,  blessed 
be  God,  as  many  adversaries  as  he  had,  and  those  great  ones  too, 
yet  God  was  witb  him ;-  so  that  none  of  them  set  upon  him  to  hurt 
or  molest  him,  so  far  as  I  ever  heard. 

Upon  the  wonderful  deliverance  of  this  nation  from  popery  and 
arbitrary  power,  by  the  extraordinary  providence  of  God,  and, 
under  the  same,  by  the  matchless  expedition  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  anno  1<588,  he  soon  shewed  his  affection,  and  delivered  his 
sense  of  it,  in  his  sermon  at, Lincoln's  Inn  upon  Ezraix.  13,  14. 
preached  on  the  thanksgiving  day  appointed  for  that  occasion : 
upon  which  day  appointed  for  the  country,  I  myself  also  preached 
on  the  very  same  text  In  that  sermon  he  said,  that  nothing  could 
obstruct  our  happy  settlement,  except  some  mistaken  principles 
concerning  allegiance,  with  other  remarkable  expressions. 

1  have  heard,  that  when  some  bishoprics  were  vacant,  and  he 
was  offered  one  by  King  William,  he  answered,  that  had  he  been 
in  such  health  and  vigour,  as  to  be  able  to  manage  the  duties  of 
the  episcopal  function,  he  would  not  have  declined  the  office ;  but . 
he  found  decays  in  himself,  and  so  desired  to  be  excused. 

When  Dr.  Stillingfleet  was  made  bishop  of  Worcester,  he  was 
made  dean  of  St.  Paul's :  which  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  his  fu- 
neral sermon  for  him,  intimates  was,  because  he  was  not  ^ling  to 
.  have  more  than  one  single  preferment;  and  that  his  holding  two. 
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viK.  the  deanenr  of  Canterbury,  and  one  of  the  residentiary  prebend* 
of  St.  Paurs,  was  rather  in  compliance  with  the  times,  and  because 
he  would  not  decline  what  was  so  frankly  offered  him  by  King 
Charles  IT.  than  out  of  any  inclination  or  liking  of  his  own. 

Next,  upon  the  nonjurant  bishops  altogether  refusing  to  come 

.  into  the  government  of  their  Majesties,  he,  after  much  reluctancy, 
was  at  length  prevailed  with  by  the  King  and  Queen  to  accept  the 
archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  How  he  carried  himself  in  that  high 
vtation,  is  better  known  to  the  world  than  to  myself,  being  at  so 
great  a  distance,  and  having  had  no  correspondence  with  him. 
What  I  shall  add  further,  shall  only  be  something  concerning  his 
character;  which  yet  I  am  sensible  I  am  insufficient  to  give,  for  the 
reasons  now  mentioned,  were  there  no  other. 

He  was  a  person  of  unblemished  conversation,  not  to  be  charged 
with  any  either  intemperance  or  covetousness,  or  any  other  vice 
whatsoever,  which,  as  they  are  spots  even  in  b  layman's  life;,  so 
they  appear  much  more  foul  in  a  clergyman.  He  Uved  well  upon 
the  incomes  of  his  preferments,  kept  a  good  table,  and  was  hospi- 
table and  charitable ;  did  not  enrich  himself,  nor  lay  up  much 
money;  and  it  is  said,  that  his  advancement  to  the  metropolitical 
tee»  as  he  managed  matters,  did  not  increase,  but  much  diminbb, 
his  estate.  For  he  enjoyed  it  not  full  four  years,  and  besides  the 
first  fruits,  which  are  high,  and  other  public  payments,  he  built  an 
apartment  for  his  lady,  paid  a  considerable  debt  of  Archbishop 
Sancroft's,  kept  a  very  splendid  and  plentiful  table,  was  bountiful 
and  charitable  in  relieving  the  poor,  besides  other  virays  of  draining 
his  purse.  He  iifas  not  a  man  tliat  Tabled  the  world,  or  laboured 
to  be  rich,  or  studied  his  temporal  interest;  but,  as  he  taught 
others,  so  he  lived  above  the  world,  and  the  advantages  of  it;  knew 
how  to  use  it,  so  as  not  to  abuse  it. 

He  was  one  of  a  very  sweet  nature,  friendly  and  obliging,  and 

ready  to  serve  his  friends  any  way  that  he  could  by  his  interest  and 

authority,  when  they  applied  to  him ;  and  this  he  did  freely  and 

generously,  without  any  oblique  designs  to^rve  himself. 

He  was  very  afiable  and  conversible,  not  sour  or  sullen,  not 

.  proud  or  haughty,  not  addicted  to  any  thing  of  moroseness,  affected 
gravity,  or  to  keep  at  a  great  distance  from  those  that  were  much 
his  inferiors;  but  open  and  free,  gentle  and  easy,  pleasant  and 
amiable,  to  diose  especially  that  he  was  acquainted  with,  or  that  he 
looked  upon  as  honest  and  good. 

His  common  and  familiar  discourse  was  witty  and  ficetioua,  but 
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very  inotflefisiTe :  not  at  all  biting  or  disobliging;  nothing  that  was 
▼ain  or  trifling,  nothing  calumniatory  or  reflecting  upon  others'  re- 
putation, absent  or  present,  passed  from  him  ;  and  even  as  to  those 
that  djflTered  from  him,  he  was  fair  and  candid  in  his  censures  of 
Chem. 

His  more  grave  discourses  were  very  weighty;  he  spoke  apoph- 
thegms; was  very  serious  in  giving  good  counsels,  or  resolving 
donbts,  or  recommending  religion  and  virtue. 

He  was  wise  and  prudent  iii  his  whole  deportment,  speaking  and 
acting  all  things  with  great  evenness  and  steadiness,  not  with  blus- 
tering or  temerity,  or  so  as  to  give  just  offence  to  any.  He  under- 
,Btood  human  nature  well,  and  how  ill  any  take  it  to  be  slighted  or 
disrespected ;  and  therefore  he  was  obliging  to  all,  disobliging  to 
none,  so  &r  as  it  was  possible.  And  yet  this  his  wisdom  was  so  tern* 
pered  with  uprightness  and  sincerity,  that  hk  appeared  not  in  the 
least  to  be  crafty  or  designing.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  for  his 
integrity,  and  therefore  intrusted  by  divers  great  persons  in  the 
management  of  their  affairs  and  concernments ;  made  their  exe- 
cutor or  trustee  for  the  governing  of  their  estates,  preserving  them 
to  their  children,  or  otherwise  to  such  purposes,  as  they  had  ap. 
pointed  by  their  wills. 

As  he  was  eminent  in  these  and  the  like  homiletical  virtues,  so 
he  was  very  much  esteemed  for  them  by  persons  of  ail  ranks,  es- 
pecially by  those  of  higher  rank  and  quality.     He  had  a  mighty 
respect  paid  him  in  London,  and  his  company  and  conversation' 
were  very  much  desired  and  valued. 

In  reference  to  those  notorious  differences  among  us  upon  ac- 
count of  conformity  and  nonconformity,  1  have  intimated  before 
*liow  moderate  he  was :  his  moderation  was  known  unto  all  men ; 
it  was  his  peculiar  virtue,  as  it  had  been  Bishop  Wilkins's  also. 
He  was  naturally  disposed  to  it,  as  I  may  say,  having  had,  as 
Bishop  Bunfet  saitb,  his  first  education  among  the  puritans,  even 
as  it  was  Bishop  Wilkins's  lot  also,  being  grandson  to  the  famous 
Mr.  Dod,  and  in  hb  minority  instructed  by  him.  Our  Archbishop 
indeed  had  not  any  near  relation,  so  far  as  I  ever  heard,  of  the 
function  of  a  clergyman  that  was  of  that  persuasion;  his  (kther 
being  a  layman,  a  clothier  of  good  repute,  living  at  Sowerby  near 
Halifax,  and  reckoned  to  be  a  puritan,  as  they  were  called  in  the 
time  before  the  late  wars.  But,  as  I  have  partly  noted  before,  his 
•on  got  out  of  the  prejudices  of  hb  education,  when  but  a  very 
young  man  in  Cambridge,  divers  years  before  the  Restoration,  in 
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1060,  or  aay  prospect  of  it,  when  the  temptation,  a«  to  hopes  of 
favour  and  preferment,  lay  the  quite  other  way ;  and  so  conse- 
quently he  could  not  be  thought  to  have  changed  his  judgment  in 
that  respect,  upon  any  sway  or  motive  of  advancing  himself  in 
temporal  concernments :  no,  but  on  the  contrary,  upon  weighty 
reasons,  when  he  came  to  be  of  years  and  capacity  to  settle  his 
principles  in  religion,  and  to  make  it  a  matter  of  choice,  not  of 
education  only.  And  when  he  saw  cause  so  to  do,  he  did  not 
warp  too  much  to  the  other  extreme,  to  become  a  bigot  ted  zealot 
for  the  church  and  hierarchy,  as  many  have  done;  but,  like  a  wise 
and  good  mao,  made  a  discrimination,  kept  to  what  was  good  ii^ 
the  puritans,  their  pious  strictness,  their  renunciation  of  the  public 
vices  of  swearmg,  drunkenness,  debauchery,  licentiousness  of 
manners,  &c.  only  relinquished  their  mistakes,  their  placing  too 
much  religion  in  little  distinctions  and  singularities,  and  their  odd 
aversions  to  the  church-government,  liturgy,^  and  ceremonies. 

And  moreover  that,  which  I  mainly  drive  at,  he  did  not  so  espouse 
the  way  of  conformity^  as  to  take  up  such  a  hatred  and  abhorrence 
of  the  persons  of  the  puritans,  or  of  their  party,  as  to  cry  out  against 
them,  as  a  company  of  hypocrites,  factious  villains,  and  a  party  not 
to  be  suffereij,  but  rather  to  be  doomed  to  rods  and  axes,  to  be 
pursued  with  the  severest  punishments,  as  one  did,  who  came  from 
that  party,  viz.  Dr.  Samuel  Parker  in  his  Egclesiasticai  Polity^ 
But  our  Doctor  having  known  many  of  them  himself  to  have  been 
honest  and  sincere  in  the  main,  and  i^t  the  bottom,  though  misled* 
and  held  under  almost  invincible  prejudices,  he  had  a  tender  re- 
spect, and  a  great  compassion  for  them;  and  therefore  thought*  . 
they  were  rather  to  be  instructed  with  meekness,  and  reduced*b|f  p 
gentle  and  &ir  methods  to  a  good  opinion  of  this  church,  and  th^ 
orders  and  constitutions  of  it,  than  to  be  continually  pelted  with 
sliarp  reflections  from  the  pulpit,  or  rigorously  dealt  with  by  the 
execution  of  peuaj  laws.  And  therefore  I  remember  it  was  the 
counsel  he  gave  myself  in  the  year  1001,  not  to4)e  sharp  upon  that 
party  in  sermons  or  other  discourses,  nor  to  cry  up  the  Liturgy  or 
ceremonies ;  but  to  preach  true  Christianity,  and  to  take  heed  to 
govern  my  own  conversation  well :  "  for,"  said  he^  *<  good  preach- 
ing and  good  living  will  gain  upon  people :  if  a  man  join  these 
two,  they  will  at  length  come  to  like  his  religion  and  his  way,  and 
so  their  aversions  will  in  time  wear  off." 

As  to  himself,  he  did  most  eminently  practise  the  advice  wl^ich 
he  gave  me,  so  doubtless  he  was  the  most  successful  man  in  hia 
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endeavours  this  way  of  ^11  others  in  this  whole  church  and  nation; 
at  least  beyond  any  one  man,  having  been  an  instmment  of  i;ediic- 
ing  great  numbers  ot  dissenters,  both  presbyterians,  independents, 
anabaptists,  into  the  church;  and  of  preserving  other  dissenters, 
espechiUy  nonconforming  ministers,  whom  he  could  not  so  far  work 
upon  as  wholly  to  gain  them,  yet  from  being  troublesome  to  the 
church,  bringing  them  to  some  temper  and  moderation.  Yea,  I 
tUlik  I  may  say  moreover  with  truth,  that  though  some  other 
.worthy  and  excellent  persons  of  the  London  clergy  have  had  their 
share  in  this  commendation,  yet  he,  above  all  the  rest,  by  God's 
blessing,  hath  been  the  chief  and  prime  agent  to  preserve  tlie 
greatest  part  of  that  vast  body  of^he  citizens  of  London  from  run- 
ning into  extravagances  against  the  government  of  our  church, 
upon  divers  unhappy  emergencies  and  conjunctures,  that  have 
happened  in  the  space  of  thirty  years  last  past ;  his  example  and 
excellent  preaching,  as  well  as  his  more  private  way  of  treating 
with  particular  persons,  having  been  so  influential  upon  them. 

Nor  hath  his  moderation  been  only  beneficial  to  this  church,  but 
hath  extended  likewise  to  the  reformed  churohes  beyond  the  seas. 
For  such  hath  been  the  height  of  some  of  our  altitudinarian  divines^ 
as  that  they  have  not  stuck  to  challenge  them  as  being  no  churches, 
for  want  of  episcopal  government;  as  particularly  that  learned 
person,  Mr.  Dodwell,  in  his  book  about  Schism,  and  his  4>ther  boofc. 
One  Priesthood,  one  Altar.  About  which  I  remember,  that  hav- 
ing some  discourse  with  our  late  Archbbhop  above  ten  years  ago, 
he  told  me,  that  Mr.  Dodwell  brought  his  book  to  himself  to 
peruse,  before  he  put  it  into  the  press,  and  desired  him  to  give 
him  his  judgment  of  it :  that  he  ^eely  told  him  his  dislike  of  it ; 
and  that  though  it  was  writ  with  such  great  accuracy  and  close 
dependance  of  one  proposition  upon  another,  as  that  it  seemed  to 
be  little  less  tlian  demonstration,  *'  so  that/'  saith  he,  **  I  can  har^Hy 
tell  you,  where  it  is  that  you  break  the  chain ;  yet  I  am  sure, 
that  it  is  broken  somewhere ;  for  such  and  such  particulars  are 
so  palpably  &lse,  that  I  wonder  you  do  not  feel  the  absurdity  of 
them ;  they  are  so  gross,  and  grate  so  much  upon  one's  inward 
sense."  And  I  remember,  also,  he  said,  that  Mr.  Dodwell  was  run 
Into  one  extreme  as  much  as  Mr.  Baxter  (against  whom  Mr.  Dod- 
well's  books  were  wrote)  had  done  into  the  other ;  adding,  more- 
over, that  they  were  much  alike  in  their  tempers  and  opinions  in 
one  respect,  though  they  were  most  wide  and  opposite  one  to  ano- 
ther in  their  tenets;  namely,  that  both  of  them  lored  to  abound  in 
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their  own  seqsei  and  could  by  no  means  be  brought  off  their  own 
a|>prdieosion8  and  thoughts,  but  would  have  them  to  be  the  rule 
and  standard  for  all  dther  men's. 

Notwithstanding  this  his  charity  towards  (Jissenters,  he  was  far 
from  inclining  towards  any  of  their  peculiar  opinions  or  ways^  or  sq 
much  as  encouraging  them  therein :  any  one  that  reads  hit  sermons 
with  understanding,  may  easily  discern  it.  He  is  sometimes  pretty 
tart  in  censuring  the  hypocrisy  of  some  of  tliat  party,  in  expo^g' 
their  peevishness  and  Action.  And  as  to  their  peculiar  tenets,  he 
sometimes  reproved  them,  and  at  other  times  rescued  and  cleared 
the  truth  from  their  mistakes.  So  that  no  sober  or  intelligent  per- 
son can  think,  that  be  was  partial  towards  them,  though  he  had  a 
great  zeal  to  remove  their  prejudices,  and  to  bring  theoi  into  the 
communion  of  this  church. 

I  know,  that  some  of  our  church  formerly  have  not  been  able  to 
endure  scarcely  so  much  as  the  word  moderation  in  reference  to 
the  constitutions  of  it :  particularly,  as  to  the  ceremonies,  have  con- 
demned both  name  and  thing,  and  have  looked  upon  all  persons 
that  have  gone  that  way  with  an  evil  and  jealous  eye,  as  the  be^ 
trayers  of  the  church,  as  those  that  destroy  its  power ;  '^  for,'*  sa^ 
they,  **  the  church's  power  lies  in  the  appointing  of  rites  and  cere- 
monies for  decency,  order,  and  solemnity  in  Divine  worship,  so 
as  none  of  the  said  ceremonies  be  evidently  contrary  to  scripture, 
or  in  themselves  superstitious,  or  tend  to  any  immorality ;  and 
therefore  take  away  its  authority  in  such  appointments,  and  you 
destroy  the  church's  power,  and  undermine  its  government.^ 
Such  persons  have  censured  this  great  man  upon  this  account,  as 
DO  friend  to  this  church,  because  he  declared  himself  freely  as 
willing  to  relax  in  some  things,  rather  than  break  the  peace  both  of 
church  and  state  by  a  too  stiff  adherence  to  them,  and  imposition 
of  them.  And  I  remember,  that  soon  after  he  had  preached  and 
printed  a  sermon  on  John  xiii.  34,  35,  to  his  countrymen,  tlie  na- 
tives of  Yorkshire,  at  their  feast,  in  the  year  1678,  in  which,  endea- 
vouring to  persuade  the  dissenters  to  come  into  the  union  of  this 
church  upon  this  account,  because  of  the  great  division  that  their 
standing  off  caused  in  the  bowels  of  it,  at  that  time  when  the 
papists  made  such  great  use  of  our  dissensions  towards  the  fur- 
thering of  their  design  to  destroy  the  church,  root  and  branch,  be 
said  to  this  purpose  :  ^'  I  am  persuaded^  that  the  governors  of  our 
cburoh  are  persons  of  such  great  piety  and  prudence,  as  that  thegr 
could  be  content  to  yield  up  some  things  to  the  prejudice  aod 
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weakness,  je»,  etea  some  little  things  to  tiie  iaipo>rtunities  v€ 
those,  that  are  otherwise  minded,  for  peace-sake,  if  that  would 
do  the  business,"  &c,  I  say,  I  f  emember  that  upon  this  pas- 
sage, a  doctor,  that  I  was  in  company  with,  expressed  himself  very  t 
tnucfe  dissatisfied  with  it ;  saying,  what  had  he  to  do,  being  but  i. 
private  doctor,  to  undertake  this  without  the  consent  of  his  supe- 
rioi-sl  And  since  thai  time,  in  the  convocation,  since  their  Ma- 
jesties King  William  and  Queen  Mary's  accession  to  the  crown, 
the  same  accusation  has  been  renewed  against  him,  that  he  was 
the  head  of  that  party,  which  was  for  altering  the  Liturgy  in  com- 
pliance with  the  nonconformists,  to  make  way  for  their  coming  . 
into  our  comnnsnion.  And  so  they  looked  upon  liis  moderation 
aforesaid,  rather  as  his  vice,  than  his  virtue :  for  they  think  the 
very  establishment  of  the  church  upon  the  Reformation  was  mode- 
rate enough,  and  needs  to  make  no  further  abatement,  unless  it 
were  obliged  to  moderate  again  and  again,  and  so  till  the  whole 
constitution  be  destroyed  ;  for  to  be  sure  it  can  never  be  moderated 
so,  but  some  peevish  spirits  will  clamour  for  further  mitigations, 
till  they  have  brought  all  to  confusion.  Hence  this  great  man  was 
looked  upon  rather  as  an  enemy  to  the  church,  than  fit  to  be  made 
a  pillar  of  it.  For  so  I  remember  I  have  heard  some  say,  when  it 
was  first  discoursed,  that  he  was  to  be  made  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, ^* actum  est  de  EcclesiA  Anglican^." 

But  notwithstanding  these  formidable  suggestiona  against  him 
and  his  known  moderation ;  yet,  as  on  the  one  side,  it  is  not  pro- 
bable, that  he  had  any  secret  design  against  this  church,  or  that  his 
temper  and  nK>deration  had  any  direct  tendency  towards  its  de- 
struction, or  was  of  ill  infiuence  that  way :  so  on  the  other  side, 
moderation  in  churchmen  and  church-governors  must  be  alk>wed 
to  be  a  great  virtue,  as  well  as  in  other  Christians.     This  might  be 
shewed  from  the  example  of  our  Saviour,  the 'A^^ctto/^i/v  and 
^Af>\uwi9KOTo^  of  it.    His  government  is  compared  to  the  meek 
and  gentle  conduct  of  a  shepherd,  which  imports  great  modera- 
tion :  his  kingdom  is  typified  in  the  peaceable  kingdom  of  Solomon, 
which  was  predicted  and  deciphered  Psal.  Ixxii.     He  came  to  ease* 
the  church  of  those  heavy  burdens  which  Moses  had  laid  upon  it; 
to  remove  the  ceremonial  law,  and  moderate  the  rigour  even  of  the 
moral  law  itself,  and  turn  it  into  the  royal  law  of  liberty.    He  pro- 
poied  himself  as  a  pattern  of  great  gentleness  and  condescension  to 
ecclesiastical  governors.   Matt.  xx.  26,  26,  &c.     Now,  what  was 
this  but  practising  and  teaching  moderation,  and  recommending  it 
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to  all  hi9  minbters  and  ambassadors  1  And  this  pattern  of  bis  waft 
followed  by  bis  apostles,  every  one  of  tbem  singly ;  and  even  wbea 
tbey  were  met  in  council,  their  decrees  savoured  wbolly  of  mode- 
ration, and  tended  to  preserve  peace  and  unity  in  tbe  church. 
**  It  seemed  good  unto  us,"  say  they,  "  being  assembled  together 
with  one  accord :  it  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us, 
to  lay  upon  you  no*  greater  burden  than  these  necessary  things,*' 
&c.  Acts  XV.  25.;  which  were  but  few,  and  necessary.for  the  peace 
of  the  church  at  that  time:  so  that  if  we  consider  these  great  and 
undoubted  patterns,  it  appears,  that  moderation,  gentleness,  indul- 
gence, and  great  condescension,  are  very  considerable  virtues  ia 
churchmen. 

Especially  if  we  add  the  pattern  of  St.  Paul^  next  to  that  of  our 
Saviour,  the  greatest ;  who  proposes  his  own  example  to  that  pur- 
pose ;  **  Even  as  I,"  says  he,  "  please  all  men  in  all  things,  not 
seeking  mine  own  profit, '  but  the  profit  of  many,  that  they  may 
be  saved,**  1  Cor.  x.  33 ;  and  again  at  large,  1  Cor.  ix.  10—22. 
And  especially  it  is  observable,  how  he  suffered  himself  to  be  per- 
suaded to  a  compliance  with  the  advice  of  St.  James,  bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  Afits  xxi.  to  purify  himself  after  the  Jewish  manner; 
and  how  great  a  zeal  he  bad  for  his  countrymen,  the  Jews,  of  whom 
he  bare  record,  that  they  had  a  zeal  of  God,  though  not  according 
to  knowledge.  How  desirous  he  was  to  have  brought  them  witbia 
the  church  and  to  the  faith  of  Christ ;  and  therefore  had  a  mighty 
tenderness  for  them.  And  can  it  be  a  fault  in  our  Archbishop,  if, 
having  been  bred  amongst  puritans^  as  his  adversaries  object,  and 
make  his  crime ;  if  he,  I  say„had  such  a  great  coocem  for  those  of 
that  way,  as  having  known  doubtless  many  of  them,  that  he  believed 
were  honestly  and  uprightly  minded  at  the  bottom,  though  carried 
away  by  a  mistaken  zeal?  What  if  he  had  strained  a  little  witli  tbe 
furthest  towards  gaining  them  into  the  church  1  should  any  coo« 
demn  him  for  this  7  Would  they  not  after  that  rate  censure  evea 
St.  Paul  himself  7 

I  could  easily  add  many  things  more  in  defence  of  this  great 
man's  moderation ;  but  I  will  add  no  more  than  this,  that  I  believe 
*  his  successor,  the  now  most  worthy  Archbishop,  will  be  found  ta 
walk  much  in  the  same  way,  and  to  tread  in  the  same  steps,  as  well 
as  other  excellent  bishops  and  worthy  presbyters  of  this  churchy 
wlio  yet  intend  not  the  least  to  subvert  it,  or  to  weaken  ecclesi- 
astical authority. 

I  have  done  with  his  character^  and  shall  only  add  s^^methioi^ 
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fcl^er  eonceming  bia  pKachiog,  and  then  conclude  with  appli- 
cation to  mjseif,  which  was  my  principal  end  in  writing  these 
teefiioirs. 

He  was  deservedly  esteemed  one  of  the  best,  if  not  rather  ab* 
sokitely  the  very  best  preacher  of  thb  age ;  especially  considering 
bow  frequent  and  constant  his  employment  was  that  way;  his 
sermons  being  fdl  <tf  good  sense,  judioiouSy  solid,  dose,  and  very 
intelligible ;  his  language  masculine,  but  not  bombast;  his  notions 
for  the  most  part  very  dear,  lying  even  to  the  understandings  of 
attcntite  hearers.  Those  that  were  daly  qaalified  heard  him  with 
delight;  for  they  thought  they  knew  the  things  before,  and  yet 
they  were  not  obvious  to  common  iovention.  Some  have  caUed 
him  a  rational  preacher,  as  indeed  he  was  in  the  best  sense.  He 
understood  human  natiire>  and  natural  divinity,  and  true  morality 
VMy»  WffU».,imd  thesefiotre  there  w«s  something  in  the  hearts  and 
coascieaees  of  men  not  debauehed,  that  moved  them  to  give  as* 
sent  and  consent  to  what  he  spoke,  as  being  agreeable  and  con* 
natural,  as  1  may  say,  to  the  common  reason  and  faculties  of 
mankind,  to  that  v<^oc  Iy7y>airrac>  that  bw  of  God  written  and  en- 
gsavcn.upon  man's  heart:  and  there  is  no  teaching  like' that  of 
enabling  them  to  teach  themselves.  His  domposures  were  no  jar* 
gon  or  cant,  did  not  consist  of  phrases  or  forms  of  words  suited  to 
any  sect  or  party  of  men,  or  that  had  little  real  matter  in  them* 
It  was  one  thing  that  he  disliked  in  the  nonconformists,  that  they 
used  divers  distinctive  phrases  and  expressions,  that  seemed  to 
have  some  sublime  meaning,  when^  if  searched  to  the  bottom, 
they  were  si^aice  sense,  or  however  might  be  better  expressed  in 
more  plain  and  intelligible  words ;  as  when  they  taught  men  to 
rgllupan  CiriMt,  and  uct/tdth,'^  and  the  like;  the  pkin  sense  of 
which  is,  to  trust  in  him  and  bdieve  in  him.  /  ^ 

Be  was  a  practical  preacher.  His  discouiaes  generally  aimed 
dykher  to  excite  in  men  an  awful  sense  of  God,  and  to  enkindle 
devotion  towards  him,  or  to.^tir  up  to  a  holy,  religious,  and  vir- 
tuous conversation;  whioh  certainly  is  the  great  end  of  Christian 
religion^  above  all  other  religions  that  are  or  ever  were  in  the 
«drld.  He  seldom  preached  controversies,  except  those  between 
iis^iand  Ihe  church  of  Borne;  which,  indeed^  he  did  purposely, 
mktm  he  saw  there  was  an  absolute  necessity  for  it,  by  reason  of 
.the  danger  of  popery  getting  the  upper  hand  and  prevailing  either 

*  lliis  was  a  fovoarite  expression  of  many  of  the  old  puritans,  founded  probably 
4li1lie  mufjna^  tmnslatieD  ofPsalm  ixii.  8.  and  zxxrii.  y 
VOL.  I.  2  A 
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by  fraad,  or  by  being  forcibly  thrust  upon  the  nation.  And  inrhen 
he  did  treat  on  these  points^  he  did  it  to  purpose,  giving  the  Ro« 
mish  tenets  each  of  them  a  killing  blow  before  he  left  them.  And 
as  for  practical  subjects,  I  believe  there  were  few  remarkable  texts 
of  Scripture,  either  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  or  however 
few  heads  of  practical  divinity,  but  he  handled  them  at  one  time 
or  other  in  the  course  of  his  preaching.  And  for  this  reason,  some 
would  call  him  a  moral  preacher,  as  a  diminution  to  him,  as  if  he 
preached  moral  virtue  rather  than  grace:  but  thb  is  but  a  calumny 
upon  him.  He  did  not,  indeed,  treat  upon  the  inexplicable  and 
inefiable  operations  of  grace,  as  some  have  taken  upon  them  to 
do,  but  with  what  good  effect  I  cannot  tell.'  They  might  have 
good  intentions,  I  do  not  deny :  but  the  effect  has  been  to  teach 
men  to  dispute,  rather  than  to  live ;  if  not  worse,  namely,  to  pos- 
sess men's  minds  with  a  kind  of  semi-enthusiasm,  and  putting  them 
4ipon  inquiry  after  marks  of  election  in  themselves,  which  wh^ 
they  think  they  have  discovered,  they  have  grown  something  too 
proud  and  conceited  of  themselves,  and  despised  others  that  they 
thought  had  them  not,  and  have  too  much  neglected  the  duties  of 
a  good  life,  especially  of  love,  and  charity,  and  justice;  it  being 
observable,  that  such  have  been  generally  antinomians,  thinking 
themselves  freed  from  the  strict  obligation  to  moral  duties.  As 
for  this  our  great  preacher,  I  dare  say,  that  he  magnified  Divine 
grace,  and  taught  men  to  pray  and  labour  for,  and  make  use  of 
those  assistances  thereof,  which  God  offers  to  them,  and  will  be- 
stow upon  those  that  heartily  and  sincerely  do  so. 

But  then  also  he  knew  that  Christians  are  under  indispensable 
obligations  to  lead  good  lives  in  all  respects,  both  towards  God, 
men,  and  themselves.  To  which  purpose,  I  remember  a  notion 
he  told  me  now  above  thirty  years  ago,  viz.  that  Christianity,  as 
to  the  practical  part  of  it,  was  nothing  else  but  the  religion  of 
nature,  or  pure  morality,  save  only  praying  and  making  all  our 
addresses  to  God  in  the  name  and  through  the  mediation  of  our 
Saviour,  and  the  use  of  the  two  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper;  and,  said  he,  ^' want  of  understanding  and  prac- 
tising according  to  thb  principle,  hath  broken  the  peace  of  Christ- 
epdom,  and  it  can  never  be  restored  till  this  principle  and  notion 
obtain  again."  And  if  this  notion  be  true,  as  I  believe  any  capa. 
ble  and  considering  person,  that  weighs  the  precepts  of  thegoapel^ 
will  think  it  is,  the  antinomians  must  both  unchristian  and  unman 
themselves,  while  they  look  upon  themselves  as  disobliged  horn 
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strict  morality.  So  that  one  may  see,  how  111  requited  he  was  by 
the  npncooformists  for  all  his  kindness  and  moderation  towards 
them*,  while  they  affixed  such  oblique  reflections  upon  him. 

But  how  generally  and  universally  his  preaching  was  esteemed, 
appeared  by  those  crowds  of  auditors  that  attended  it,  and  espe- 
*  \  cially  of  the  clergy,  at  his  lectures  at  St  Lawrence ;  and  many  that 
,'  heard  him  on  Sunday  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  went  joyfully  to  St  Law- 
rence on  Tuesday,  hoping  they  might  hear  the  same  sermon  again. 
The  audience  generally  stood  or  sat,  with  the  greatest  attention, 
and  eten  waited  upon  his  discourses,  hanging  upon  his  lips.  One 
should  hardly  see  a  wandering  eye  among  them ;  and  when  his  ser* 
mons  were  ended,  they  went  away  with  satisfied  minds,  and  gfaUI 
hearts,  and  cheerful  countenances. 

In  his  expositions  of  scripture,  he  principally  followed  Grotius, 
ef  whom  I  have  heard  him  say,  that  his  Annotations  upon  the  Four 
Evangelists  especially,  were  worth  their  weight  in  gold.  He  had 
a  great  dexterity  in  expounding  scripture  by  scripture ;  for^  like 
Apollos,  he  was  a  man  mighty  in  the  Scriptures.  The  Bible  was 
his  treasury,  from  whence  he  fetched  not  only  the  matter  and 
strength  of  his  sermons,  but  even  his  rhetoric  and  way  of  convin- 
cing and  persuading,  as  accounting  the  word  of  God  quick  and 
powerful,  sharper  than  a  two^^edged  sword,  piercing  into  the  souk, 
searching  into  the  hearts,  and  criticising  upon  the  consciences 
and  most  inward  thoughts  of  men :  and  yet  he  was  none  of  those 
that  criticised  upon  the  words  and  phrases  of  scripture,  or  studied 
•  to  force  any  ikr-fetched  interpretations  upon  diem.  His  para- 
phrases or  sensing  any  passages  were  always  very  genuine,  and 
tending  to  render  them  intelligible. 
The  method  of  his  sermons  was  generally  apt  and  easy,  very 
.  "  '  well  fitted  both  to  the  understandings  and  memories  of  intelligent 
.5  he«ert;  and,  in  handling  the  several  heads,  his  endeavour  was  to 
make  M  things  dbar,  to  bring  truth  into  open  light;  and  his  ar- 
guments of  persuasion  were  strong  and  nervous,  and  tended  to 
gain  the  affections  by  the  understanding;  and  those  that  heard 
him  with  attention,  must  either  be  persuaded  to  become  good,  or 
else  they  must  do  viol^iioe  U>  their  best  faculties,  and  notorioosly 
act  contrary  to. their  (OWn  reason.  So  that  if,  under  God,  his 
word  did  not  save  them,  y^^  ^^  wouM  be  sure  to  judge  them,  and 
leave  tham  without  excuse.  Thus,  as  St.  Paul,  he  did  in  his 
preachi;9g.«*' commend  himself  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the 

3  A  2 
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Soeh  a  wise,  i uch  an  able  workman,  did  this  great  prawfacr 
upprovt  bimself  to  be,  and  one  that  needed  not  to  be  ashamed. 
And  I  am  persuaded,  that  by  God's  great  blessing' upon  his  la. 
boors,  he  was  im  instroment  of  doing  as  much  good  in  his  sta^on 
and  generation-,  as  any  one  of  his  contemporaries  in  the  sficred^ 
function  whatsocTer.  He  made  no  ostentation  of  his  learning, 
though  it  is  well  known  it  was  very  considerable.  He  did  not . '. 
preach  Christ  or  hb  gospel  out  of  emry.  He  did  not  expose  other 
men  or  parties :  he  sought  not  ^ory  of  men,  but  devoted  hhnsdtf 
entirely  to  glorify  and  serve  God  with  his  spirit,  in  the  gospel  of 
his  Son«  His  great  design  was  to  make  men  wisely  religioiA,  and 
every  way  virtuous  and  good ;  to  have  their  conversations  honest, 
and  to  keep  good  consciences  void  of  oflfence,  both  tovrards  Grod 
and  towards  men.  Aq,  indeed,  one  of  his  main  arguments  to  per*  ' 
soade  men  to  be  good,  was  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience, 
and  the  inward  peace  that  arises  from  it. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  offer  at  giving  a  character  of  his 
temper  and  life,  and  also  of  his  way  and  manner  of  preaching ; 
which  yet  I  know  how  very  short  and  defective  it  is.    I  myself 
eoidd  have  added  a  great  deal  more,  very  much  from  my  own 
ksowledge  and  observation,  though,  as  I  said  before,  I  have  so 
very  seldom  seen  or  conversed  with  him  since  I  was  under  his 
tuition,  that  I  am  not  one  of  the  most  competent  for  the  task ; 
but  I  hope  the  public  will  have  a  foil  account  ofimn  from  some 
vrortliy  band  that  knew  him  intimately,  and  conversed  long  with 
liim,  and  that  hath  been  capable  of  making  closer  observations,   # 
and  can  better  decipher  him  than  I:  and  if  such  a  thing  be  doiiey « 
I  am  persuaded  it  would  be  a  very  worthy  vrork ;  would  do  right    .  •,  ^. 
to  his  memory,  and  propose  an  excellent  pattern  to  all  of  hialiinc*      ^\ 
don  ill  this  and  foture  ages.  •      .      . 

I  do  not  believe  this  great  man  to  have  been  abeolutelypefffct,  ^ 
or  wholly  devoid  of  all  faults  and  blemishes;  nor  certainly  didiie 
ever  tUnk  so  of  himself;  for  he  had  this  virtue  to  embellish  and 
'  grace  all  his  other  virtues  and  perfeotions,  Dsnely,  to  be  very 
humble  in  his  whole  deportment  He  bad  nothing  of  pride  or 
fostidiousness,  no  not  so  much  as  in  his  spirit, '  so  for  as  ever  ap- 
peared to  me  in  my  strictest  observation  of  him.  He  did  Mt 
boast  or  magnify  himself,  or  lift  up  himself  above  liis  bretliren. 
He  was  very  contrite  before  God ;  a  mourner  in  secret  for  his 
own  andother^s  sins.  H«.  vras  meek  and  lowly  of 'Beut.  I  will 
but  say  only  thirone  thing  more ;  that  upon  a  very  seviourteview 
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wpoa  all  that  I  have  known  by  myself,  or  heard  from  others,  that 
vere  worthy,  ingenuous,  and  credible  persons,  concerning  either 
his  temper,  or  conversation,  or  management  of  afiairs,  or  any  way 
in  reference  to  his  function,  I  never  saw  or  heard  from  such  per- 
sons as  before,  of  any  false  step  he  made,  any  thing  that  argued 
him  insincere,  any  thing  that  was  scandalous,  or  of  ill  report;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  very  laudable  and  imitable.  What  secret  defects 
he  might  have,  was  known  to  God  and  himself:  and  I  believe  he 
could  say  with  St.  Paul,  **  I  know  nothing  by  myself  (nothing  incon- 
sistent with  that  uprightness,  that  is  attainable  by  man  in  this  life, 
yet  am  I  not  hereby  justified.'' 

I  have,  heard, .indeed,  that  this  gre^t  man  hath  been  libelled  and 
rallied,  and,  I  think,  I  once  saw  at  London,  some  ten  years  ago  or 
upward,  some  sorry  insinuations  against  him  in  print  to  that  pur* 
pose ;  most  of  which  were  false  in  my  own  knowledge.  But  this 
I  will  say  concerning  this  matter,  that  certainly  they,  who  either 
^  publicly  defamed  him,  or  more  secretly  slandered  him,  and  spoke 
evil  of  him,  or  detracted  from  his  worth,  either  they  never  knew 
him,  but  only  gratified  their  own  and  others  spite  and  malice  against 
him ;  or  if  they  did  know  him,  they  only  betrayed  a  more  devilish 
nature,  and  persecuted  him  with  hatred,  because  he  was  so  good. 
But,  as  the  reverend  Dean  of  St.  Paul's*  tells,  that  he  having  bun- 
died  up  all  the  libels  against  him,  and  writ  upon  the  outside,  "  I 
pray  God  forgive  the  authors  of  them— I  do; "  so  I  wish  the  same, 
and  grant  them  repentance,  that  they  may  be  forgiven. 

I  should  have  given  some  description  of  the  very  form  and  linea- 
ments of  his  body ;  the  habitation,  where  his  sweet  and  good  mind 
dwelt  for  near  66  years.  His  coontenance  was  fair  and  very  amia- 
ble;  his  face  round,  his  eyes  vivid,  and  his  air  and  aspect  quick  and 
ingenuous ;  all  which  were  the  index  of  his  excellent  soul  and  spirit. 
His  hair  brown  and  bushy ;  he  was  moderately  tall ;  very  slender 
•and  ^wring  in  his  youth ;  his  constitution  b^t  tender  and  frail  to 
outward  appearaoee.  He  became  corpulent  and  fieit,  when  grown 
in  age,  which  increased  more  and  more  as  long  as  he  lived ;  but  yet 
was  neither  a  burden  to  himself,  nor  in  the  least  unseemly  to  others. 
The  vigour  of  his  mind,  and  perspicacity  of  his  understanding,  con- 
tinned  to  his  last  seizure,  and  his  knowledge  and  remembrance  to 
his  death,  as  I  have  been  told :  which  said  seizure  indeed  was  very 
sudden,  and  soon  proceeded  to  make  an  end  of  his  life ;  though  I 
believe  it  was  no  surprise  to  himself^  being  habitually  prepared  for 
^eath ;  a  life,  which  bad  been  so  beneficial  to  the  church,  and  to 
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thb  nation.  And  had  God  been  pleased  to  have  prolonged  it,  af 
also  that  of  our  late  gracious  Queen,  who  soon  followed  after  him, 
as  she  had  rough  reverenced  and  valued  him,  we  might  have  ex^ 
pected  to  have  seen  and  experienced  greater  jpiblic  benefits  by  their 
conjunction  and  further  concurrence  for  the  establishing  of  the 
church,  and  reformation  of  the  lives  and  manners  both  of  the  clergy 
and  people,  and  of  procuring  a  greater  union  and  charity  among  us. 
However,  their  endeavours  would  not  have  been  wanting,  which, 
considering  their  high  wisdom  and  gracious  good  tempers,  joined 
with  their  authority,  one  might  have  been  almost  assured  would 
have  proved  successful.  But  God's  will  is  done,  and  we  must  all 
acquiesce  in  it  without  murmuring  or  gainsaying,  though  we  can- 
not but  closely  reflect  upon  and  lament  our  great  sins,  that  rendered 
the  nation  unworthy  of  the  longer  enjoyment  of  such  invaluable 
blessings.  Only  we  have  reason  to  hope  the  mercies  of  God  are 
not  come  utterly  to  an  end  towards  us,  in  that  he  hath  by  his  gra- 
cious Providence,  and  the  great  wisdom  of  our  Kmg  and  the  late 
excellent  Queen,  raised  up  such  a  worthy  person  to  succeed  him  in 
the  primacy ;  one  indeed  fit  to  follow  him,  as  having  much  of  the 
same  temper  and  spirit  in  him;  and  I  am  persuaded,^ will  not  pull 
down  what  his  predecessor  had  in  his  heart  to  have  buUded  up. 
And  so  likewise  praised  be  God,  who  hath  supported  and  comfort- 
ed the  heart  of  our  gracious  King,  under  that  almost  insupportable 
stroke  of  losing  his  consort,  the  joint  partner  of  his  throne,  and 
most  weighty  burthen  of  government.  And  may  the  hand  of  the 
Almighty  hold  him  fast,  and  his  arm  strengthen  him,  and  make  him 
as  a  polished  shaft  in  his  quiver,  and  grant  that  his  heart  may  not 
fail  nor  be  discouraged,  until,  under  God,  he  shall  have  planted 
righteousness  and  peace  in  the  earth,  in  these  and  other  nations  of 
Europe,  now  confederate  with  him. 

And  now  I  conclude  these  memoirs  of  this  great  and  most  worthy 
person,  with  a  short  application  to  myself.  He  was  always  an  ex- 
ample to  me  in  his  life,  though  my  weakness,  low  understanding, 
and  abilities,  did  not  make  me  capable  of  coming  near  such  a  pat- 
tern in  any  tolerable  measure  or  degree.  The  esteem,  the  honour, 
the  reverence,  and  love  I  had  for  him,  made  me  constantly  to  re- 
member him,  to  pray  for  him,  and  praise  God,  that  he  was  pleased 
to  dispose  me  under  such  a  worthy  tutor ;  and  it  hath  been  matter 
of  sorrow  and  regret  to  me,  that  I  too  little  valued  such  a  blessing 
whilst  1  enjoyed  it ;  that  I  did  not  make  the  proficiency,  which  I 
might  have  done  under  his  tuition,  whilst  I  had  his  example  before 
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my  eyes,  and  might  have  learnt  more  by  him  and  from  him.  But 
this  is  but  too  common  a  fault,  that  we  do  not  prize  nor  improve- 
such  blessings,  as  we  ought,  whilst  they  are  present  with  us.  But 
for  many  years  1  m^jj  truly  say,  that  I  have  most  afiictionately  loved 
him,  and  have  thought  many  times,  that  I  could  hardly  live  if  he 
were  dead ;  though  as  to  temporal  matters,  saving  his  good  word  or 
the  like,  I  never  received  any  fovour  from  him.  I  confess  I  have 
sometimes  requested  him  to  remember  my  son,  which  he  was  pleas- 
ed to  say  he  would  in  due  time,  though  it  seems  he  lived  not  to 
have  opportunity  to  do  it.  But  I  pass  that,  and  do  not  at  all  think 
it  any  unkind  neglect  of  him  or  myself;  nor  doth  his  omission  in 
this  respect  in  any  degree  lessen  my  esteem  of  his  memory.  But 
I  say  truly  that,  which  hath  been  my  inward  sense,  that  I  after  a 
sort  Lived  in  him :  he  was,  under  God,  in  my  own  thoughts,  my 
crown  and  my  joy,  my  guard,  my  sweet  ornameot ;  as  indeed  I 
cannot  think  I  am  so  wise,  or  so  well  fortified,  now  he  is  gone. 

But  since  he  is  gone,  and,  I  doubt  not,  to  be  exceeding  happy 
with  God  and  Christ ;  and  se^ng  that  he  hath  left  such  a  precious 
memory  and  example  to  survive  him  now  he  is  dead,  I  ought  much 
more  to  remember  him,  and  propose  the  pattern  of  his  temper 
and  life  to' my  own  imitation,  as  that,  which  next  to  that  of  my  Sa- 
viour and  his  blessed  apostles,  I  hope  will  most  sensibly  affect  me. 
Let  me  labour  to  imitate  his  great  wisdom,  his  blameless  and  unspot- 
ted life;  his  humility,  his  meekness,  his  sweetness  of  temper,  his 
obligingness,  and  readiness  to  do  good;  his  excellent  preaching,  so 
far  as  I  am  able ;  his  constancy  to  good  principles ;  his  moderation 
and  candour ;  his  looseness  from  the  love  of  the  world,  and  earthly 
riches ;  his  unwearied  diligence  in  preach'mg,  and  that  from  such 
principles,  by  such  rules,  and  to  such  ends,  as  he  did. 

To  conclude,  though  I  have  but  a  short  time  to  live,  yet  God 
grant  me,  for  the  short  remainder  of  my  life,  that  he  of  his  mercy 
and  patience  shall  afford  me,  hereafter  to  make  some  improvement 
of  these  memorials,  which  I  have  now  set  down  concerning  him ; 
that  so  I  may  attain  to  be  one,  though  the  very  meanest,  of  that 
numerous  and  blessed  company,  where  hb  spirit  now  is,  througb 
the  merits  of  my  dearest  Lord  and  Saviour.    Amen. 
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NUMBER  IL 

Miscellaneous  Hemarks  on  the  Sermom  0/ A|^hbi8H0P  Tillot- 
soN.  By  John  Jortin»  M.  A.  and  Rector  of  St.  Dumtan^M 
in  the  East. 

Vol.  I.    Sermon  35.  £dit.  fol. 

This  sermon  hath  been  attacked  by  cavillers  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  defended  by  Le  Clerc  in  the  Bibliotheqae  Choisie. 

:    Vol.  I.    Ss&mon  36.    , 

*'  The  poet  feigns  of  Achilles,  thai  by  some  cfaaiin  or  gift  of  the 
gods  he  was  invulnerable,  except  in  the  heel,  &c.  The  wise  poet 
instructing  us/'  &c. 

This  is  a  small  slip  in  our  excellent  author;  for  the  poet  Kar*  ^o^v 
is  Homer,  who  hath  said  nothing  concerning  this  iable  of  Achilles. 

• 
Vol.  t.  Sbemon  43,  &c. 

Tillotson  printed  these  sermons  On  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  to  vtn. 
dicate  himself  from  the  charge  of  Sociniaiiism,  that  is,  from  an 
accusation  entirely  groundless.  I  have  "been  told,  that  Crellivs,  a 
Socinian,  and  a  descendant  from  the  more  celebrated  Crellins,  wbo 
used,  when  he  came  over  hither,  to  visit  the  Archbishop,  and  to  con- 
verse with  him,  justified  him  on  this  head,  and  declared,  that  TO- 
lotson  had  often  disputed  with  hitn,  in  a  friendly  way,  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Trinity,  and  that  he  was  the  best  reasoner,  and  liad 
the  most  to  say  for  himself,  of  any  adversary  he  had  ev«r  encountered. 

But  then  Tillotson  bath  made  some  concessions  concerning  tbe 
Socinians,  which  never  were,  and  never  will  be  forgiven  him,  and 
hath  broken  an  ancient  and  fundamental  rule  of  theological  contro- 
versy,— Allow  not  an  adversary  to  have  either  common  sense  or 
common  honesty. 

Here  b  the  obnoxious  passage  : 

*'  And  yet  to  do  right  to  the  writers  on  that  side,  I  must  own 
that  generally  they  are  a  pattern  of  the  fiiir  way  of  dispotiDg,  mod 
of  debating  matters  of  religion ;  without  heat  and  unseemly  reflec* 
tions  upon  their  adversaries. — They  generally  argue  matters  with 
that  temper  and  gravity,  and  with  that  freedom  from  passion  and 
transport,  whjich  becomes  a  teriou»  and  weighty  argument :  and  for 
the  most  part  they  reason  closely  and  clearly,  with  extraordinary 
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guard  and  otntiosiy  with  graat  desEleritjr  mddeoenoyy  cad  jret  with 
tmartncss  and  sobtihy  enough;  with  a  very  geatk  heat  ^ad  few 
hard  words :  virtuet  to  ba  praised^  whtvever  they  are  fe«iid»  jaa 
even  in  an  eaemy^  and  very  worthy  our  imitation.  In  a  word,  they 
are  4he  strongest  managon  of  a  weak  caose^  and  whieh  is  iU^bwid. 
«d  at  the  bottom,  that  perhiqps  ever  yet  meddled  with  controretsy ; 
insomuch  that  some  of  the  protcstants,  'and  the  generality  of  the 
popish  writers,  and  even  of  the  Jesuits  themselves,  who  pretend  to 
all  the  reason  and  subtiky  in  the  world,  are  in  comparison  of  them 
but  mere  scolds  and  bunkers.  Upon  the  whole  matter,  Uiey  have 
but  this  one  great  defect,  that  they  want  a  good  cause  and  truth  on 
their  side;  which,  if  they  had,  they  have  reasoui  and  wit,  and  tem- 
per enough  to  ddend  it/' 

The  thought,  which  is  contained  in  the  last  sentence,  resembles 
that  of  QuintiUan,  who  says  of  Seneca :  **  Multa  probanda  in  ea, 
multa  etiam  admiranda  sunt ;  eligere  modo  curse  sit,  quod  utinam 
ipse  fecisset!  digna  enim  i\iit  ilia  natura,  quee  meliora  vellet,  quo 
quod  voluit  effecit."  And  again,  ''  Velles  eum  suo  ingenio  dixisse, 
alieno  judicio.'' 

Now,  by  way  of  contrast,  behold  the  character  of  the  same  per- 
sons, from  the  masterly  and  impartial  band  of  South. 

"  The  Sociniaos  are  impious  blasphemers,  whose  infamous  pedi- 
gree runs  back  Cfrom  wretch  to  wretch)  in  a  direct  Ime  to  the  devil 
himself;  and  who  are  fitter  to  be  crushed  by  the  civil  magistrate, 
as  destructive  to  government  and  society,  than  to  be  confuted  as 
merely  heretics  in  religion.'' 

Such  is  the  true  agonistic  style,  or  intolerant  spirit ;  such  the 
courage  of  a  champion,  who  challenges  his  adversary,  and  then 
calls  upon  the  constable  to  come  and  help  him. 


-An  tibi  Mavors 


Ventosa  in  lingua,  pedibusque  fugacibus  istis 
Semper  erit  % 

YoL.  II.    JSbrmon  16. 

^'  Joaephns  Aatteved  Vespasian  so  in*,  as  to  make  iiim  believe, 
that  he  was  the  man  (the  Mesaias) ;  and  thereupon  persoaded  him 
to  destroy  the  iine  of  David,  oat  of  which  the  tradition  was,  that  the 
Messias-shouM  spring,*' &c. 

Joeephtttdid  not  give^his  wiekeiLadvioa*  Onr  prelate  perhaps 
had  jn  his  thoughts  what  Easehins  relates  ctf  DoButiany  thai  ha  or- 
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deied  all  the  family  of  David  to  be  destroyed,  and  that  some  of  our 
Lord's  kiBsmeD  were  seixed,  and  brought  before  him,  and  upon  ei- 
aminatioD  dismissed,  as  poor  and  inconsiderable  persons.  After- 
wards, in  the  time  of  Tnyan,  some  (leretics  laid  an  information 
against  Symeon  the  son  of  Cleopas,  as  being  of  the  family  of  David, 
and  also  a  Christian ;  and  for  this  Symeon  was  put  to  death,  ^hen 
he  was  a  hnndred  and  twenty  years  old.  Bat  these  very  accusers 
of  the  martyr  were  also  convicted  of  belonging  to  the  royal  tribe, 
diligent  search  being-made  at  that  time  for  such  persons. 

Eusebius  had  these  accounts  from  Hegesippus,  and  Hegesippus 
is  far  enough  from  in&llibility.  So  the  stories  rest  upon  his  autho- 
rity, such  as  it  is.     Euseb.  E.  H.  III.  19, 20. 32. 

Vol.  II.    Sermon  70. 

**  We  must  be  serious  in  our  instructions — to  which  nothing  can 
be  more  contrary  than  to  trifle  with  the  word  of  God,  and  to  speak 
of  the  weightiest  matters  in  the  world,  the  great  -and  everlasting 
concernments  of  the  soul  of  men,  in  so  slight  and  indecent  a  manner, 
as  is  not  only  beneath  the  gravity  of  the  pulpit,  but  even  of  a  well- 
regulated  stage.  Can  any  thing  be  more  unsuitable,  than  to  hear  a 
minister  of  God  from  this  solemn  place  to  break  jests  upon  sin,  and 
to  quibble  with  the  vices  of  the  age?  This  is  to  shoot  without  a 
bullet,  as  if  we  had  no  mind  to  do  execution,  but  only  to  make  men 
smile  at  the  mention  of  their  faults :  this  is  so  nauseous  a  folly,  and 
of  so  pernicious  consequence  to  religion,  that  hardly  any  tiling  too 
severe  can  be  said  of  it." 

This  was  undoubtedly  designed  as  a  censure  upon  South,  for 
saying,  that  ^'  there  is  no  fluxing  a  soul  out  of  its  immortality,*'  and 
a  hundred  things  of  the  same  kind. 

Vol.  II.  Sermon  93. 
"  The  being  of  God  is  so  comfortable,  so  convenient,  so  neces. 
sary  to  the  felicity  of  mankind,  that  (as  Tully  admirably  says) 
<  Dii  immortales  ad  usum  hominum  fabricati  pene  videantur ;'  if 
God  were  not  a  necessary  being  of  himself,  he  might  almost  seem 
to  be  made  on  purpose  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  men." 

.  A  learned  person,  who  shall  not  be  named,  observed,  that  Tillot. 
son,  taking  the  verb  '^fabricati"  in  a  passive  sense,  grossly  misua. 
derstood  Cicero,  whose  words  are  these :  ''Sunt  aotem  alii  philoso- 
phi,  et  hi  quidem  magni  atque  nobiies,  qui  Deorum  mente  atquc 
ratione  omnem  mundum  admioistrari  atque  regt  ceaaeant :  nequ^ 
ver^  id  solum»  sed  etiam  ab  iisdcn  vitm  hominum  consuli  et  provi- 
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deri :'  nasi  et  irtigeSy  et  reliqnaqoe  terra  pariat^  et  tenpestates,  ac 
terapomm  Tarietates,  ccdiqae  mutatioiieSy  qnibos  omnia  quee  t^ia 
gignaty  maturata  pubescant  a  Dts  immortalibat  tribui  hiunano  generi 
potant ;  multaque,  que  dicentor  In  bis  librb,  coUigunt ;  qne  talia 
sunt,  ut  M  ipMy  Dl  immoTtales,  ad  nsum  bominom  fabrioati  pene 
▼ideantur."     De  Nat  Deer.  1.  ^. 

It  is  certain,  that  these  words,  as  they  stand  in  Cicero^  will  not 
admit  the  sense,  which  TiUotson  gires  them :  bat  Tiilotson,  in  all 
probability,  cited  by  memory,  and  without  consulting  the  context^ 
and  put  that  meaning  upon  the  words,  which  seemed  the  most  rea- 
sonable and  elegant ;  and  perhaps  his  good  sense  led  him  here  to 
the  true  interpretation.  Boherius,  a  learned  French  critic,  under- 
stood this  passage  just  as  TiUotson  had  taken  it;  and,  to  accommo- 
date the  sentence  to  this  purpose,  he  proposed  a  slight  emendation^ 
which  is  approved  by  Davies.  Clariss.  Boherius  legit^ — ut  tt  ipri 
Dii  immortales  ad  usumhominum  fabricatt  pene  videantur.  '^Au- 
dax  sane  videtur  loquendi  ratio ;  sed  sensus  facit,  ut  ei  conjectures 
fiiveam."    Davies. 

Id  favour  of  thb  conjecture  and  interpretation,  it  may  be  observ. 
ed,  that,  according  to  the  pagan  theology,  the  "Dii  immortales"  are 
the  snn,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  planets,  and  the  earth,  who  furnish 
us  with  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life ;  and  so  highly  bene- 
ficial are  they  to  mortal  men,  that,  although  they  be  gods,  yet 
they  seem  almost  to  have  been  made  for  the  use  of  man. 

If  you  ask,  by  whom  were  the  gods  made  ?  the  pagan  answer 
is,  by  Nature,  or  by  the  Supreme  God,  who  drew  them  out  of  chaos, 
and  who  is  called  by  Ovid,  '<mundi  fabricator.'' 

Hanc  Dens  et  melior  litem  Nature  diremit 
And  then, 

Astra  t€nent  cceleste  solum,  formceque  Deorum, 

Ovid,  Edeti. 

Ilia  Deos  omnes,  longum  enumerare,  creavit. 

Says  Ovid,  Fast.  ix.  speaking  of  Tenus. 

Cicero  advanced  somewhat  that  was  bold,  and  therefore  qualified 
it  with  a  **pene  videantur.'* 

Vol.  III.    Sermon  140. 

**  I  know  not  what  some  men  may  find  in  themselves ;  but  I  must 
freely  acknowledge,  that  I  could  never  yet  attain  to  that  bold  and 
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hsrdjr  dtgrec  of  hdth^  m  to  bdieoie  vmj  ikk%  .for  tfii»  rm§oo,  het 
cau6  it  waf  oapoasiWe^  So.tliirt  I  am  vetff  far  firom  being  of,  lua 
miocl^  dmtuBtited*  aet6nlj-«Mie'difioiiitks»  tiatiotfcAimpo^bHi- 
ties  iirthe  ClnristiaB  reKgion^'io  eicKtAae  h\»  UA  epon." 

The  pecsoo  wbom  Tillotson  had  io  TWfr^'  itia  Iha  aiitlK>r  o^ 
Rdigio  Medici.  But  by  iropossibiKties,  Sir  Tboiftas  Brown*  as  wfeB 
aa  Tertnllian,  meant  $eemmg.ni>t  reml  impeaai^ilitigs  ;•  and  what  be 
says  shook!  be  looked  apon  as  a  f' verboak  drdeM)"  a  rfaetorioal  floiu 
tiki,  and  a  trial  of  siull  with  TertaHian^'in  wbieb  •h<nrever  he  had 
little  efaance  to  come  dff  saperior.  Both  ^  them  were  lively  and 
ittgenioiiSy  but  the  African  had  a  warmer  complejiion'  than  the 
Briton. 

*'  Methinks  there  be  not  impossibilities  enough  in  religion  for  an 
active  fiiith. — I  can  answer  all  the  objections  of  Satan  and  my  rebe^ 
Hous  reason,  with  that  odd  resolution  I  learned  of  Tertullian, 
'Certum  est,  quia  impossibfle  est.'— ^I  am  thankful,  that  I  lived  not 
in  the  days  of  miracles,**  &c.     Rel.  Medici. 

Tillotson  judging,  that  the  papists  would  make  an  ill  use  of  this, 
and  such  passages  as  this,  in  protestant  writers,  was  willing  to  pass 
a  gentle  animadversion  upon  it. 

Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  a  Roman  catholic,  who  criticises  several 
things  in  the  Religio  Medici,  yet  gives  his  loud  approbation  to  these 
pious  sallies :  ''I  am  extremely  pleased  with  him,  when  he  saith, 
there  are  not  impossibilities  enough  in  religion  for  an  active  faith,'* 
&c.  Extremely  pleased,  without  question,  and  full  of  hopes,  that 
this  young  author  might  at  last  unreason  himself  into  implicit  belief, 
4uid  go  over  to  a  church,  which  would  feed  his  iiungry  faith  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  impossibilities. 

"  Tendimus  in  Latium  I" 

Amongst  many  things,  which  may  be  mentioned  in  favour  of 
Tillotson,  this  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  of  those,  who  have 
passed  their  judgments  upon  him,  there  never  was  a  son  of  absurdi- 
ty,  who  did  not  dislike,  or  a  sensible  reader,  who  did  not  approve, 
his  writings.  If  a  person  were  to  offer  himself  a  oaadidate  for  ho- 
nest reputation,  what  could  he  wish  and  ba^  aunej  than  to  share 
Tillotson's  fate,  and  to  find  the  same  censurers  and  the  same  de- 
fenders] Yet  it  hath  been  said  of  th»  great  and  good  man,  that 
hia  spirits  wtrt  ia<aoatt  degnie  bcokeo^  a«d  hialMalth  iaipaired,  by 
the  inmhs  aid  catnamies  of  petulant  adversaries.    If  it  be  true,  it  in 
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a  melaDchdj  ioataoce  of  human  Infirmity,  and  a  proof,  that  a  little 
Stoicism  and  Socratbm  is  a  desirable  possession.  To  forgive  ene. 
mies,  though  difficult  to  many,  was  easy,  to  him,  assisted  as  he  was 
by  goodnature  and  by  religion  :  but  to  despise  their  attacks,  was 
a  task  rather  too  hard  for  his  gentle  temper  and  sensibility ;  so  that, 
in  this  respect,  and  under  these  disadvantages,  he  was  not  a  match 
for  men,  who  could  neither  blush  nor  feel. 

^*  A  man's  good  name, ''  says  he,  ''  is  a  tender  thing,  and  a  wound 
there  sinks  deep  into  the  spirit  even  of  a  Wise  and  good  man  :  and 
the  more  innocent  any  man  is  in  this  kind,  the  more  sensible  he  is 
of  thb  hard  usage;  because  he  never  treats  others  so,  nor  is  he 
conscious  to  himself  that  he  hath  deserved  it/'    Serm.  XLII. 

Every  thing,  they  say,  hath  two  handles.  When  Socrates  was 
under  sentence  of  death,  Xantippe  took  on  bitterly,  and  refusing 
comfort,  cried,  ''  O  my  husband !  what  grieves  me  most  is,  that 
these  wicked  judges  should  treat  an  innocent  man  thus,  and  con- 
demn thee  unjustly,  and  for  nothing  at  all.''  '^  Wife,"  said  he, ''  why 
should  that  grieve  thee  1  hadst  thou  rather  then  that  they  had  con- 
demned me  justly.'' 
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PREFACE. 


I  SHALL  neither  troable  the  Reader  nor  myseU;  with  any  apo« 
logy  for  the  publishing  of  these  Sermons :  for,  if  they  be  in  any 
measure  truly  serviceable  to  the  end  for  which  they  are  designed, 
to  establish  men  in  the  principles  of  religion,  and  to  recommend  to 
them  the  practice  of  it  with  any  considerable  advantage,  I  do  not 
see  what  apology  is  necessary ;  and,  if  they  be  not  so,  I  am  sure 
none  can  be  sufficient.  However,  if  there  need  any,  the  common 
heads  of  excuse  in  these  cases  are  very  well  known,  and  I  hope  I 
have  an  equal  right  to  them  with  other  men. 

i  shall  choose  rather  iii  this  Preikce  to  give  a  short  account  of 
the  following  discourses,  and  as  briefly  as  i  can  to  vindicate  a  sin- 
gle passage  in  the  first  of  them  from  the  exceptions  of  a  gentleman, 
who  hath  been  pleased  to  honour  it  so  fkr  as  to  write  a  whole 
book  against  it 

The  design  of  these  discourses*  is  fourfold. 

First,  To  shew  the  unreasonableness  of  atiieism,  and  of  scofling 
at  religion ;  which  I  am  sorry  is  so  necessary  to  be  donie  in  thb 
age.    Thb  I  have  endeavoured  in  the  two  first  of  these  discourses. 

Secondly,  To  redommend  religion  to  men  from  the  great  and  ma- 
nifold advantages  which  it  brings  both  to  public  society  and  to  par- 
ticuhir  persons.     And  this  is  the  argument  of  the  third  and  fourth. 

Thirdly,  To  represent  the  excellency,  more  particularly,  of  the 
Christian  religion  ;  and  to  vindicate  the  practice  of  it,  from  the 
suspicion  of  those  grievous  troubles  and  difficulties  which  many 
imagine  it  to  be  attended  withal.  And  this  is  the  subject  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth. 

Fourthly,  To  persuade  men  to  the  practice  of  this  holy  religion, 
from  the  great  obligation  which  the  profession  of  Christianity  lays 

*  Thu  PrefiioeMlim  to  the  eight  Sermons,  which  w«ie  first  publish 
TolamebyhisOnce. 
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upon  ineD  to  that  purpose;  and,  more  particularly,  from  the  gloria 
OU8  rewards  of  another  life ;  which  is  the  design  of  the  two  next 
discourses. 

Having  given  this  short  account  of  the  following  discourses,  I 
crave  leave  of  the  reader  to  detain  him  a  little  longer,  whilst  I  vin- 
dicate a  passage  in  the  first  of  these  sermons,  from  the  assaults  of 
a  whole  book  purposely  writ  against  it.  The  title  of  the  book  is, 
Faith  vindicated  from  the  Possibility  of  Falsehood.  The  author, 
Mr.  J.  S.  the  fieunous  author  of  Sure  Footing.  He  hath  indeed  in 
this  last  book  of  his,  to  my  great  amazement,  quitted  that  glorious 
title.  Not  that  I  dare  assume  to  myself  to  have  put  him  out  of  con- 
ceit with  it,  by  having  convinced  him  of  the  fantasticalness  of  it : 
no;  I  despair  to  convince  that  man  of  any  thing,  who,  after  so  fair 

«  Letter  of  ^™  admonition,  does  still  persist  to  maintain,*  that 
11uui]a,p.24,£ic.  fifst  and  self-evident  principles  not  only  may,  but 

t  Ibid*  pu  11.  ure  fit  to  f  be  demonstrated  ;  andt  that  those  ridi- 
cnkms  identical  propositions,  that  foith  is  fiiith,  and  a  rule  is  a 
nile»  are  first  principles  in  this  controversy  of  the  rule  of  faith, 
without  which  nothing  can  be  solidly  concluded  either  about  rule 
or  faith*  But  there  was  another  reason  for  his  quitting  of  that  ti- 
tle^ and  a  prudent  one  indeed :  he  had  f<N*8aken  the  defence  of  Sure 
Footing,  and  then  it  became  convenient  to  lay  aside  that  title,  for 
tmt  of  putting  people  any  more  in  mind  of  that  book. 

I  expected,  indeed,  after  his  Letter  of  Thanks,  in  which 
I  P.  14.  bet  tells  ns,  he  intended  to  throw  aside  the  rub- 
•biflhof '^y^Mokv-Hiat  in  his  answer  he  migbtthe  better  lay  open 
the  fabric  of  my  discourse,  and  have  nothing  there  to  do,  but  to 
speak  to  solid  points ;  I  say,  after  this^  I  expected  a  fiill  answer  to 
(he  solid  points  (aa  he  is  pleased  to  call  them)  of  my  book ;  and  that, 
(according  to  bia  excellent  method  of  removing  the  rubbish,  in  or- 
der to  the  pulling  down  of  a  building)  the  fabric  of  my  book  would 
long  since  liave  been  demolished  and  laid  even  with  the  ground. 
But,  espedaUy,  when,  in  the  conclusion  of  that  most  civil  and  ob- 
liging Letter^  he  threatened  sever  to  leave  following  on  his  blow, 
till  he  had  ekher  brouf^t  Dr.  Still  and  me  to  lay  princi|;^  that 
would  bear  the  test,  or  it  was  made  evident  to  all  the  world  that  we 
had  none ;  I  began  (as  I  had  reason)  to  be  in  a  terrible  fear  of  him, 
and  to  look  upon  myself  as  a  dead  man.  And,  indeed,  who  can 
think  himself  so  considerable  as  not  to  dread  this  mighty  man  of 
demonstration,  this  prince  of  controvertists,  ihi^  great  lord  and 
professor  of  first  principles  1    But  I  perceive  that  great  minds  are 
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For,  ki^ead  t>f  Mturntbg  A  AiHansWet  to  tbj  hbOii  h«  (According 
to  HidrtifW  mode  of  eonAitfaig^bookd)  manfully  fklls  a  nibblitig  at  one 
single  passage  b  it,  wbereiti  he  makes  iHe  to  my  (finr  I  say  no  such 
tiiing)lliattlienile  of  Christian  faith)  and  consequently  fiiith 
itsetf,  is  possfbla  tb  be  fiilse.  Nay,  in  his*  Lettei^of  Thanks,  *  ^-  ^ 
he  sayd  it  is  an  avowed  position,  in  that  place,  that  fkith  is  possfl>le 
to  be  fkise;  and,  togire  tiie  more  countenance  to  this  calumny,  he 
etiargeth  the  same  position  (in  equivalent  terms)  of  the  possible 
iMsehood  of  faith,  and  that,  as  to  the  chiefest  and  most  fundar 
mental  point,  the  tenet  of  a  Deity,  upon  the  ibrementioned  Sermon. 
But  because  he  knew  in  his  conscience,  that  I  had  iftvowed  no 
iUch  position,  he  durst  not  cite  the  words  either  of  my  book  of 
sermob,  lest  the  reader  should  have  discovered  the  notorious  false- 
hood and  groundlessness  of  this  calumny ;  nay,  he  durst  not  sO 
much  a^  refer  to  any  particular  place  in  my  sermon,  where  such  a 
|>as8age  might  be  found.  And  yet  this  is  the  man  that  has  the  fac^ 
to  charge  others  with  false  citations ;  to  which  charge,  beibre  t 
have  done,  I  shaH  say  something,  Which  (what  eil^ect  soever  it  may 
have  upon  him)  would  make  any  other  man  sufficiently  ashamed. 

But  yet  I  must  acknowledge,  that  in  this  position,  which  he  fast* 
^ns  upon  me,  he  honours  me  with  excefleot  company,  my  Lord 
Fan1kland,Mr.  Chillingworth,  and  Dr.  Stillingfleet;  persons  of  that 
admirable  strength  and  clearness  in  their  writings,  that  Mr.  S.  when 
he  reflects  upon  his  own  style  and  way  of  reasoning,  may  blush  tO 
acknowledge  that  ever  he  has  read  them.  And,  as  to  this  position 
which  he  charges  them  withal,  I  do  not  know  (nor  have  the  least 
reason  upon  Mr.  S's  word  to  believe)  any  such  thing  is  maintained 
by  them. 

As  for  myself,  whom  I  am  now  only  concerned  to  tindicate,  t 
shall  set  down  tiie  two  passages,  to  which  I  suppose  he  refers. 

In  my  sermon,  I  endeavour  (among  other  things)  to  shew  the 
unreasonableness  of  atheism  upon  this  account :  because  it  required 
more  evidence  for  things  than  they  are  capable  of.  To  make  this 
good,  I  dbcourse  thus :  **  Aristotle  hath  long  since  observed,  hoW 
unreasonable  it  is  to  expect  the  same  kind  of  proof  for  every  thing, 
which  we  have  for  some  things.  Mathematical  things  being  of  an 
abstracted  nature,  are  only  capable  of  clear  demonstration.  But 
vonclusions'in  natural  philosophy  are  to  be  proved,  by  a  sufBdent 
ittductiou  of  expertmento:  things  of  a  mond  nature  by  4K^1  atgu* 

TOL«  I.  2  b 
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mbcbU,  aad  mttert  of  iiict  by  credibk  tettimony.  And,  tboii^ 
none  of  these  be  strict  deoionstnition>  yet  have  we  an  ondonbted 
assanmce  of  them^  when  Ihqr  are  proved  b^i^the  b^t  arguments 
that  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  thing  will  bear.  None  can  de- 
monstrate to  me,  that  there  is  such  an  island  in  America  as  Ja- 
maica; yety  upon  the  testimony  of  credible  persons,  and  authora 
frilo  have  written  of  it,  I  am  as  free  from  aU  doubt  concerning  it, 
as  from  doubting  of  the  clearest  mathematical  demonstration*  So 
that  this  is  to  be  entertained  as  a  firm  principle^  by  all  those  who^ 
pretend  to  be  certain  of  any  thing  at  all,  that  when  any  thing  is 
proved  by  as  good  arguments  as  that  thing  is  capable  of,  and  we 
have  as  great  assurance  that  it  is,  as  we  could  possibly  have  sup- 
posing/it were,  we  ought  not  in  reason  to  make  any  doubt  of  the 
existence  of  that  thing.  Now  to  apply  this  to  the  present  case. 
The  being -of  a  God  is  not  mathematically  demonstrable,  nor  4»n 
it  be  expected  it  should,  because  only  mathematical  matters  ad- 
mit of  this  kind  of  evidence*  Nor  can  it  be  proved  immediately 
by  sense,  because  God  being  supposed  to  be  a  pure  spirit,  cannot 
be  the  object  of  any  corporeal  sense.  But  yet  we  have  as  great 
assurance  that  there  is  a  God,  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  to  be 
proved  is  capable  of,  and  as  we  could  in  reason  expect  to  have,  sup- 
poring  that  he  were.** 

Upon  this  passage  it  must  be  (if  any  thing  in  the  sermon)  that 
Mr.  S.  chargeth  this  position  (m  equivalent  terms)  of  th^  possible 
falsehood  of  faith,  and  that,  as  to  the  chiefest  and  most  funda-^ 
mental  point — the  tenet  of  a  Deity.  And  now  I  appeal  to  the 
reader's  eyes  and  judgment,  whether  the  sum  of  what  I  have  said 
be  not  this :  That  though  the  existence  of  God  be  not  capable  of 
that  strict  kind  of  demonstration  which  mathematical  matters  are, 
yet  that  we  have  an  undoubted  assurance  of  it.  One  would  think 
that  no  man  could  be  so  ridiculous  as  from  hence  to  infer,  that  I 
believe  it  possible,  notwithstanding  this  assurance,  that  there 
should  be  no  God.  For  however  in  many  other  cases  an  undoubt- 
ed assurance  that  a  thing  is,  may  not  exclude  all  suspicion  of  a 
possibility  of  its  being  otherwise ;  yet  in  this  tenet  of  a  Deity  it 
most  certainly  does.  Because  whoever  is  assured  that  there  is  a 
God,  is  assur^  there  is  a  Being,  whose  existence  is  and  always  was 
necessary,  and  consequently  b  assured,  that  it  is  impossible  he 
should  not  be,  and  involves  in  it  a  contradiction.  So  that  my  dis. 
course  is  so  Jar  from  being  equivalent  to  the  porition  he  mentions^ 
.that  it  is  a  perfect  contradiction  to  it.    And  he  might  with  as 
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Vktkch  truth  ba?e  affirmed,  that  I  bad  expresdy  and  in  mq  many 
words  said,  that  there  is  no  God. 

The  other  passage  is  in  my  book,  concerning  the  Rule  of  Faith. 
I  me  discoursing  that  no  man  can  shew  by  any  necessary  argument, 
that  it  is  naturally  impossible  that  all  the  relations  concerning 
America  should  be  false.  But  yet  (say*  I)  I  suppose  that  notwith- 
standing this,  no  man  in  his  wits  is  now  possessed  with  so  incredi- 
ble a  folly,  as  to  doubt  whether  there  be  such  a  place.  The  case 
is  the  very  same  as  to  the  certainty  of  an  ancient  book,  and  of  the 
sense  of  plain  expressions :  we  have  no  demonstration  for  these 
things,  and  we  expect  none ;  because  we  know  the  things  are  not  ca- 
pable of  it.  We  are  not  infallibly  certain  that  any  book  is  so  an- 
cient as  it  pretends  to  be ;  or  that  it  was  written  by  him  whose 
name  it  bears ;  or  that  this  is  the  sense  of  such  and  such  passages 
in  it :  it  is  possible  all  this  may  be  otherwise  ;  but  we  are  very  well 
assured  that  it  is  not,  nor  hath  any  prudent  man  any  just  cause  to 
make  the  least  doiibt  of  it;  for  a  bare  possibility  that  a  thing  may 
be,  or  not  be,  is  no  just  cause  of  doubting  whether  a  thing  be  or 
not.  It  is  possible  all  the  people  in  France  may  die  this  night,  but 
I  hope  the  possibility  of  Ibis  doth  not  incline  any  man  in  the  least 
to  think  it  will  be  so.  It  is  possible  that  the  sun  may  not  rise  to- 
morrow morning ;  yet,  for  all  this,  I  suppose  that  no  man  hath  the 
least  doubt  but  that  it  will. 

To  avoid  the  cavils  of  this  impertinent  man,  I  have  transcribed 
the  whole  page  to  which  he  refers.  And  now  where  is  this  avowed 
position  of  the  possible  fialsehood  of  faith  1  All  that  I  say  is  this, 
that  we  are  not  infallible  either  in  judging  of  the  antiquity  of  a 
book,  or  of  the  sense  of  it ;  by  which  I  meian  (as  any  man  of  sense 
and  ingenuity  would  easily  perceive  I  do)  that  we  cannot  demon- 
strate these  things  so,  as  to  shew,  that  the  contrary  necessarily  in- 
volves a  contradiction ;  but  yet  that  we  may  have  a  firm  assurance 
concerning  these  matters,  so  as  not  to  make  theileast  doubt  of  them^ 
And  is  this  to  avow  the  possible  falsehood  of  faith  1  And  yet 
this  position  Mr.  S*  charges  upon  these  words ;  how  justly  I  shall 
now  examine. 

Either  by  faith  Mr.  S.  means  thedoctrine  revealed  by  God,  and 
then  the  meaning  of  the  position  must  be,  that  what  God  says,  is 
possible  to  be  false;  which  is  so  absurd  a  position  as  can  hardly 
enter  into  any  man's  mind ;  and  yet  Mr.  S.  hath  the  modesty  al( 
along  in  hb  book  to  insinuate,  that  in  the  forecited  passage  I  say 
as  much  as  this  comes  to. 

2B2 
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Or  ^M  Mr.8.  Mt&t  by  frith,  theaiie&t  mhklk  wii«^  todo*- 
trioes  as  revealed  by  God ;  and  then  hk  sense  of  infillibility  mnft 
•be  eitber,  that  whoever  assent^  to  any  thing  as  revealed  by  God, 
cannot  be  deceived,  upon  soppoHtioa  that  it  is  so  revealed ;  or 
cist  absolutely,  that  whoever  assents  to  any  thing  as  revealed  by 
God,  cannot  be  deceived. '  Now,  although  I  do  not,  in  the  passage 
forecited,  speak  one  sylUible  coocerning  doctrines  revealed  by  Go4» 
yet  I  affirm  (and  so  will  any  man  else)  that  an  assent  to  any  doc- 
trine as  revealed  by  God,  if  it  be  revealed  by  him,  is  impossible  In 
be  fidsCh  But  this  is  only  an  infallibility  upon  supposition,  which 
amounts  to  no  more  than  this,  that  if  ^  thing  be  true,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  be  hke.  And  yet  the  principal  design  of  Mr.  S's  book  is  to 
prove  this,  which  i  believe  no  man  in  the  world  was  ever  so  sense- 
less as  to  deny.  But  if  be  mean  absolutely,  that  whoever  assents 
to  any  doctrine,  as  revealed  by  Grod,  cannot  be  deceived  ;  that  'm, 
that  no  man  can  be  mistaken  about  matters  of  faith  (as  he  must 
mean,  if  he  pretend  to  have  any  adversary,  and  do  not  fight  only 
with  his* own  shadow);  this  I  confeu  is  a  very  comfortable  asser- 
tion, but  I  am  much  afraid  it  is  not  true* 

'  Or  else,  lastly,  by  faith  he  understands  the  means  an^  motivea 
of  faith:  and  then  the  plain  state  of  the  controversy  between  us  is 
this—- Whether  it  be  necessary  to  a  Christian  belief,  to  be  infallibly 
secured  of  the  means  whereby  the  Christian  doctrine  is  conveyed 
to  us,  and  of  the  firmness  of  the  motives  tq>on  which  our  belief  of 
it  is  grounded.  This  indeed  is  something  to  the  puipose;  iof 
though  in  the  passage  beforejcited,  I  say  not  one  word  concerning 
the  motives  of  our  belief  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  yet  my  dis. 
course  there  was  intended  to  be  applied  to  the  means  whereby  the 
knowledge  of  this  doctrine  is  conveyed  to  us.  However,  I  am 
contented  to  join  issue  with  Mr.  S.  upon  both  these  points. 

1.  That  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  true  nature  of  faith,  that  the 
motives  upon  which  any  man  believes  the  Christian  doctrine  should 
be  absolutely  conclusive,  and  impossible  to  be  false.  That  it  is  ne- 
cessary, Mr.  S.  several  times  affirms  in  his  book ;  but  how  unrea- 
sonably appears  from  certain  and  daily  experience.  Very  many 
Christians  (such  as  8t  Austin  speaks  of,  as  are  saved  not  by  the 
quickness  of  their  understandings,  but  the  simplicity  of  their  be- 
lief) do  believe  the  Christian  doctrine  upon  incompetent  grounds; 
and  thefr  belief  is  true,  though  the  argument  upon  which  they 
ground  it  be  pot  (as  Mr.  S.  says)  absolutely  conclusive  of  the  things 
and  be  that  thus  believes  the  Christian  doctrine,  if  be  adhere  to  i^ 
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and  live  aecordingly,  shall  undoubtedly  be  saved;  and  yet  I  kopt 
Mr.  S.  will  not  say  tiiat  any  man  sball  be  saved  without  true  futh« 
I  might  add,  that  in  this  assertion  Mr.  S.  is  plainly  contradicted  by 
those  of  his  own  church. 

For  tliey  generally  grant  that  general  conneilsy  though  they  hm 
in&Uible  in  their  definitions  add  conclusions,  yet  are  not  always  so 
im  their  arguments  and  reasonings  about  them.  And  the  Guide  of 
controversies  expressly  sarys^  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  Di^^ 
vine  fiuth  should  always  have  an  external  rationally  infallible  ground 
or  BK>tive  thereto  (whether  church  authority,  or  any  other)  on  his 
part,  that  so  believes.  Here  is  a  man  of  their  own  church  avow- 
ing this  position,  that  frith  is  possible  to  be  folse.  I  desire  Mr.  S. 
who  is  the  very  rule  of  controversy,  to  do  justice  upon  thb  false 
Guide. 

I  must  acknowledge,  that  Mr.  S.  aittempts  to  prove  this  assertion^ 
and  that  by  a  very  pleasant  and  surprising  argument,  which  is  this: 
*'  The  profound  mysteries  of  fkith  (ke  telk  us*)  must  •  FaitfayuKL  p.  90. 
needs  seem  to  some  (vie.  those  who  have  no  light  but 
their  pure  natural  rea8on,t  as  be  said  before)  impossi-  *  ^*  ^^* 
ble  to  be  true ;  which  therefore  nothing  but  a  motive  of  its  own  na« 
tuBe  seemingly  impossible  to  be  false  can  conquer,  so  as  to  make 
them  conceit  them  really  true/  What  Mr.  S.  here  means  by  a  mo* 
tive  of  its  own  nature  seeming  impossible  to  be  £edse,  I  cannot  d^ 
vine,  unless  he  means  a  real  seeming  impossibility.  But  be  that  as 
it  will,  does  Mr.  S.  in  good  earnest  believe,  that  a  motive  of  its  own 
nature  seeming  impossible  to  be  false,  is  sufficient  to  convince  any 
man,  that  has  and  uses  the  light  of  natural  reason,  of  the  truth  of  a 
thing  which  must  needs  seem  to  Lim  impossible  to  be  truel  In  my 
opinion  these  two  seeming  impossibilities  are  so  equally  matche<]^ 
tfaat  it  must  needs  be  a  drawn  battle  between  them.  Suppose  the 
thing  to  be  believed  be  transubstantiadon;  this  indeed  is  a  very 
profound  mystery,  and  is  (to  speak  in  Mr.  S^s  phrase)  *'  of  its  own 
aatnre  so  seemingly  impossible,**  that  I  know  no  argument  in  the 
world  strong  enough  to  cope  with  it  And  I  challenge  Mu  S.  to 
instance  in  any  motive  of  faith  which  is,  both  to  our  understanding 
and  our  senses,  more  plainly  impossible  to  be  false  than  their  doe* 
trine  of  transubstantiation  is  evidently  impossible  to  be  true.  And, 
if  he  cannot,  how  can  he  reasonably  expect  that  any  man  in  the 
world  should  believe  itt 

2.  That  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  true  nature  of  faith,  that  we 
#hould'be  in&Uibly  secuie4  of  the  means  whereby  the  Chrutia^ 
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doctrine  is  conveyed  to  us ;  particularly  of  the  antiquity  and  au' 
thority  of  the  books  of  scripture,  and  that  the  expressions  in  it 
cannot  possibly  bear  any  other  sense :  and  these  are  the  very 
things  I  instance  in,  in  the  passage  so  often  mentioned.  And  to 
these  Mr*  S.  ought  to  have  spoken,  if  he  intended  to  have  confut- 
ed that  passage.  But  he  was  resolved  not  to  speak  distinctly, 
knowing  his  best  play  to  be  in  the  dark,  and  that  all  his  safety  lay 
in  the  confusion  and  obscurity  of  his  talk. 

Now  that  to  have  an  infallible  security  in  these  particulars  is 
not  necessary  to  the  true  nature  of  faith,  is  evident  upon  these  two 
accounts ;  because  faith  may  be  without  this  infallible  security, 
and  because  in  the  particulars  mentioned  it  is  impossible  to  be  had. 

1.  Because  faith  may  be  without  this  infallible  security.  He  that 
is  so  assured  of  the  antiquity  and  authority  of  the  books  of  scrip- 
ture, and  of  the  sense  of  those  texts  wherein  the  doctrines  of  Christ- 
ianity  are  plainly  delivered,  as  to  see  no  just  cause  to  doubt 
thereof,  may  really  assent  to  those  doctrines,  though  we  have  no 
infallible  security ;  and  an  assent  so  grounded  I  affirm  to  have 
the  true  nature  of  faith :  for  what  degree  of  assent,  and  what 
security  of  the  means,  which  convey  to  us  the  knowledge  of 
Christianity,  are  necessary  to  the  true  nature  of  faith,  is  to  be  esti- 
mated from  the  end  of  faith,  which  is  the  salvation  of  men's  souls. 
And  whoever  is  so  assured  of  the  authority  and  sense  of  scripture, 
as  to  believe  the  doctrine  of  it,  and  to  live  accordingly,  shall  be 
saved.  And  surely  such  a  belief  as  will  save  a  man,  hath  the  true 
nature  of  faith,  though  it  be  not  infallible.  And  if  God  hath  suf- 
ficiently provided  for  the  salvation  of  men  of  all  capacities,  it  is  no 
such  reflection  upon  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  Providence,  as 
Mr.  S.  imagines,  that  he  hath  not  taken  care  that  every  man's  ^ith 
should  arrive  to  the  degree  of  infallibility ;  nor  does  our  blessed 
Saviour,  for  not  having  made  this  provision,  **  deserve  to  be  es- 
•  Lab  thus  ^^™*^  *^y  ^^^  ^^^  world  not  a  wbe  lawgiver,  but  a 
CantDinm  If,*"  "cre  ignoramus  and  impostor,''  as*  one  of  his  fellow 
V*  ^^-  controvertbts  speaks  with  reverence. 

Besides,  this  assertion  that  infallibility  is  necessary  to  the  true 
nature  of  that  assent,  ^hich  we  call  faith,  is  plainly  fake  upon  ano- 
ther account  also ;  because  faith  admits  of  degrees.  But  ipfalli- 
bility  has  none.  The  scripture  speaks  of  a  weak  and  strong  faith, 
and  of  the  increase  of  faith ;  but  I  never  heard  of  a  weak  and 
strong  infallibility.  Infallibility  is  the  highest  perfection  of  the 
knowing  fiiculty,  and  consequently  the  firmest  degree  of  assent 
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qpon  ihe  irmtit  groundi,  and  which  are  known  to  6e  so.  Bat 
will  Mr.  S.  say,  that  the  hi^st  ii^gtet  of  assent  admits  of  de- 
grees, and  is  capable  of  increase?  InftJlibiUty  is  ao  ahtokle  im- 
possibility of  being  decei^d :  now  I  desiM  Mr.  S.  to  shew  me  the 
degrees  of  iibsolute  impossibility ;  and,  if  he  conld  do  that^  and 
consequently  there  might  be  degrees  of  infiUUbility,  yet  I  cannot 
believe  that  Mr.  S.  would  thmk  fit  to  call  any  degrees  of  in&UOn- 
lity  a  weak  faith  or  assent. 

2.  Because  an  infaMibk  security,  in  the  particulars  mentioned, 
is  impossible  to  be  had  :  I  mean  in  an  ordinary  way,  and  without 
miracle  and  particular  revelation;  because  the  nature  of  the  thing 
is  incapable  of  it.    The  utmost  security  we  have  «f  the  antiquity  of 
any  book  is  human  testimony,  and  all  human  testimony  is  iiUibie 
for  this  plab  reason — because  all  men  are  fidlible.    And  though 
Mr.  S.  b  defence  of  his  beloved  tradition,  is  pleased  to  say  that 
human  testimony  in  some  cases  h  infidlible,  yet  I  think  no  man 
before  him  was  ever  so  hardy  as  to  maintain  that  the  testimony  of  ^ 
fallible  men  is  infallible.    I  grant  it  to  be  in  many  cases  certain ; 
that  is,  such  as  a  considerate  man  may  prudently  r^y  and  proceed 
upon,  and  hath  no  just  cause  to  doubt  of;  and  such  as  tton£  but 
an  obstinate  man  or  a  fool  can  deny.    And  that  thus  the  learned 
men  of  his  own.chu£ch  de6ue  jcertainty^  Mr.  S.  (if  he  would  but 
vouchsafe  to  read  such  books)  might  havelearned  from*   •  ^^  |^ 
Melchior  Canu%  who  speaking  o(  the  firmness  of  hu<  Tbeolog.  lib. 
man  testimony  in  some  cases,  (which  yet  he  did  not  be-  JJl^  homSel 
lieve  to  be  infallible)  dehies  it  thus :  *^  Those  things  are  es  sunt,  qiuft 
certain  among  men,  which  cannot  be  denied  without  i>H>!^  ^ 
obstinacy  and  folly.'*    I  know  Mr.  S.  is  pleased  to  say,  SSStia^ooa 
that  certainty  and  infallibility  are  all  one.    And  he  is  potsont. 
the  first  man  that  I  know  of  that  ever  said  it    And  yet  perhaps 
somebody  may  have  been  before  him  in  it,  tor  I  remember  Tully 
says,  ''That  there  is  nothing  so  foolish  but  some  philosopher  or  other 
has  said  it."    I  am  sure  Mr.  S's  own  philosopher,  Mr.  Wh.  con- 
tradicts him  in  this,  most  clearly,  in  his  prefkce  to  Rnshwordl's 
Dialogues;  where  explicating  the  tenn,  moral  certainty,  he  tells  us, 
that ''  some  understood  by  it  such  a  cartainty  as  makes  the  cause 
always  work  the  same  effect,  though  it  take  not  away  the  absolute 
possibility  of  working  other  ways ;"  and  thb  presently  after  he  teUs 
us^  '*  ought  absolutely  to  be  reckoned  in  the  degree  of  true  oertamty, 
and  the  authors  considered  as  mistaken  in  undervaluing  it."    So 
ibat  according  to  Mr.  White  true  certainty  may  ctNisist  with  a  pos- 
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iibiUtjof  tfco  contrary,  ani  cooseqaeatly  Mr. 8.  it  nistak^tiia 

Ihilikiag  certeiiity  wtd  uiMlilnlity  to  lie  all  one.     Nay  I  do  not 

fiad  any  two  of  them  agreeing  among  themselves^  aboot  the  no- 

tioAs  of  mfaliiMlity  and  certainty.    Mr.  Wh.  says,  that  what  some 

oallmofttl  eertamty,  is  true  certamty,  though  it  do  not  takeaway  a 

possibility  of  the  contrary.  Mr.  S.  asserts  the  direct  contrary.  That 

moral  certainty  Is  not  only  probability,  because  it  does  not  take 

away  the  possibility  of  the  contrary.     The  Guide  in  controver- 

9  p  ^ies,^  differs  flrem  them  both,  and  makes  moral^ 

certain,  and  infallible,  alF  one.    I  desire  that  they 

would  agree  these  matters  among  themselves  before  they  quarrel. 

wHh  us  about  them, 

in  briefi  then,  though  moral  certainty  be  sometimes  taken  for  a 
Wgli  degree  of  probability,  which  can  only  produce  a  doubtful  as* 
senl;  yet  it  is  also  ftequently  used  for  a  firm  and  undoubted*  assen^ 
to  a  thing  upon  such  grounds  as  are  fit  fully  to  satis^  a  prudent 
duia :  UKt  in  this  sense  I  have  always  used  this  term.    But  now  in- 
MiMlity  is  an- absolute  security  of  the  understanding  from  all  pos- 
•Hrilhy  of  mistake  in  what  it  believes ;  and  there  are  but  two  ways 
tor  the  understanding  to  b^  thus  secured :  either  by  the  perfection 
of  'ntB  own  natWTO,  or  by  supernatural  assistance.    But  no  human 
Und«»tanding  being  absolutely  secured  from  possibility  of  mistake 
by  the  perfectiou  of  its  own  nature,  (which  I  think  all  mankind^ 
except  Mr.  S*  have  hitherto  grante<i^  it  follows,  that  no  man  can  be 
iliftUtble  in  any  thing,  but  by  supernatural  assistance.  Nor  did  ever 
tiie  church  of  Rome  pretend  to  infallibility  upon  any  other  account. 
a^  every  one  knows  that  hath  been  conversant  in  the  writings  of 
♦  P  88  89  ^^^  l«ara€d  men.  AndMr.Cressy,  in  his*  answer  to  Dr, 
'  Pierce,  hath  not  the /aceto  contend  for  any  other  infalli* 
biUly  but  tins,  that  *'  the  immutable  God  can  actually  preservea  mu- 
laUe  creature  from  actual  mutation :"  but  I  can  by  no  means  agree 
with  htm  itt  what  immediately  follows,  concerning  the  omniscience 
of  a  creature;  that  God,  **  who  is  absolutely  omniscient,  can  teach  a 
lalbnai  creature  all  truths  necessary  or  expedient  to  be  known  ; 
^  that  though  a  man  may  have  much  ignorance,  yet  he  may  be  in 
^fOfftoMuiieieat  within  a  determinate  sphere.**  Omniscient  within 
»  dklenainate  sphere,  is  an  infinite  within  a  finite  sphere;  and  is  not 
tial  m  very  pretty  aort  of  knowing  all  things,  which  may  consist 
witk  an  ignoiaiice  of  many  things  ?  Of  all  the  controvertists  I  have 
■Mt  with,  (except  Mr.  S.)  Mr.  Cressy  is  the  bappiest  at  these  smart 
and  ingettioaa  kM  of  reasonings. 
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As  to  the  Mlier  particiilar  of  tli«  sense  of  books»  it  is  l&Kewin 
plainly  impossible  that  any  thing  shouM  be  delivered  in  such  deaf 
tnd  certain  word»as  nre  absohitely  incapable  of  any  other  sense; 
nnd  yet,  notwithstanding  this»  the  meaning  of  them  may  be  so 
phiin)  as  that  any  unprcjndieed  and  reasonable  man  may  eertainlf 
ttsderstand  them.  How  many  definitions  uid  axioms,  &a  are 
tbeie  in  Enclid,  in  the  sense  of  which  men  are  universiBdly  agreel^ 
and  think  themselves  undonbtedly  certain  of  it?  and  yet  the  words, 
in  which  they  are  expressed,  may  possibly  bear  another  sense. 
The  same  may  b^  said  concerning  the  doetrises  and  precepts  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  one  great  reason  why  m^  do  not  so  ge- 
neially  agree  in  tiie  sense  of  these  as  of  the  other,  is  becanse  tha 
interests,  and  lusts,  and  passions  of  men  are  more  concerned  m 
the  one  than. the  other.  But  whatever  uncertainty  tliere  may  be 
In  the  sense  of  any  texts  of  scriptmre,  oral  tradition  is  so  far  from 
affi>rding  as  any  help  in  this  case,  that  it  is  a*  tiiousaad  times  waon 
mcertaia  and  less  to  be  trusted  to ;  especially  if  we  may  take  that 
to  be  the  tradkioaary  sense  of  texts  of  scriptare,  wfaicb  ire  meet 
withia  tbodeeretab  of  tlieir  popes,  and  the  acts  of  some  of  thw 
councils;  than  which  never  was  any  thing  ia  the  wlwle  world  more 
abswd  and  ridioelous:  and  whence  may  we  «xpect  to  have  the 
inftUiUe  traditional  sense  of  scripture,  if  not  from  the  heads  aaH 
tepresentati ves  of  their  church  1 

This  may  abundantly  suffice  for  the  viadicatioa  of  that  passage 
which  Mr.  S.  makes  such  a  rude  clamour  about,  as  if  I  bad  tliereia 
denied  the  truth  and  certainty  of  all  religion ;  but  durst  never 
tmst  the  reader  with  a  view  of  those  words  of  mine  upon  which  he 
pretended  to  ground  his  calumny.  But  the  world  understands  well 
^nough,  that  all  this  was  but  a  shift  of  Mr.  S'a  for  the  satisfection 
pi  his  own  party,  and  »  pitiful  art  to  avoid  the  vindication  of  Sure 
Footing,  a  task  be  had  no  mind  to  undertake. 

And  yetthe  main  design  of  this  book,  which  he  calls  Faith  Vin- 
dicated, &c.  is  to  prove  tiiaft  which  I  do  not  believe  any  man  living 
ever  denied,  viz.  That  what  is  true  is  not  possible  to  be  false : 
irhich,  though  it  be  one  of  the  plainest  truths  in  the  world,  yet  be 
proves  it  so  foolishly,  as  would  make  any  man  (if  it  were  not 
evident  of  itself)  to  doubt  of  it*  He  proves  it  from  logic  and  na- 
Ure,  and  metaphysics,  and  ethics,  Ac.  I  wonder  he  did  not  do  it 
Hkewise  from  arithmetic,  nnd  geometry,  the  principles  whereof, 
he*  teHs  us  are  concerned  in  demonstrating  tbeeer-  «  ^^^  Footmg, 
tainty  of  oral  tradition.    He  might  also  have  pro-  p»9X 
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cetded  to  astrology,  and  palmistry,  and  chemistry,  and  Imve  shewn 
how  each  of  these  lend  their  assistance  to  the  evidencing  of  this 
truth.  For  that  coufd  not  have  been  more  ridiculous,  than 
«  Fmith  Viadic.  his*  argument  from  the  nature  of  subject  and  predi» 
p.  6, 7,  &c  eate,  and  copula  in  faith-propositions ;  because,  for- 

•sooth,  whoever  affinns  any  proposition  of  faith  to  be  true,  affirms 
it  impossible  to  be  felse.  Very  true.  But  wouM  any  man  argue, 
that  what  is  true  is  impossible  to  be  false,  from  the  nature  of  sub- 
ject, predicate  and  copula  ?  for  be  the  proposition  true  or  £dse, 
these  are  of  the  same  nature  in  both,  that  is,  they  are  subject,  pre- 
dicate and  copuk. 

'  But  that  the  leader  may  have  a  taste  of  hb  clear  style  and  way  of 
reasoning,  I  shall  for  his  satisfaction  transcribe  Mr.  S's  whole  argu- 
ment  from  thenatureof  the  predicate.  His  words  are  these: 
'  ^' Our argumentfrom  thecopula^isparticttlarlystrengthened 
from  the  nature  of  the  predicate  in  the  propositions  we  speak  of;  'I 
mean  in  such  speeches  as  affirm  such  and  such  points  of  faith  to  be 
true.  For  true  means  existent  in  propositions  which  express  only 
the  an  eat  of  a  thing,  as  most  points  of  futh  do ;  which  speak  ab- 
atractedly,  and  tell  not  wherein  the  nature  of  the  subject  it  speaks 
of  consists,  or  the  quid  est.  So  that  most  <tf  the  propositions 
Christians  are  bound  to  profess  are  fully  expressed  thus :  A  trinity 
is  existent,  &c.  and  the  like  may  be  said  of  those  points  which  be^ 
long  to  a  thing  or  action  past;  as  creation  was,  &c.  for  existent  is 
the  predicate  in  these  two,  only  affixed  to  another  difference  of 
time;  and  it  is  equally  impossible  such  subjects  ^should  neither 
have  been,  nor  not  have  been,  or  have  been,  and  have  not  been  at 
once,  as  it  is  that  a  thing  should  neither  be  or  not  be  at  present,  or 
both  be  and  not  be  at  present.  Regarding  then  stedfastly  the  na- 
ture of  our  predicate  [existent]  we  shall  find  that  it  expresses  the  ut- 
most actuality  of  a  thing ;  and  as  taken  in  the  posture  it  bears  in 
those  propositions,  that  actually  exercised,  that  is,  the  utmost  ac- 
tuality in  its  most  actual  state ;  that  is,  as  absolutely  excluding  ad 
manner  or  least  degree  of  potentiality,  and  consequently  all  possi- 
bility of  being  otherwise;  which  is  radically  destroyed  when  all  po- 
tentiality is  taken  away.  Thia  discourse  holding,  which  in  right 
to  truth  I  shall  not  fear  to  affirm  (unconcerned  in  the  drollery  of 
any  opposer)  to  be  more  than  mathematically  demonstrative,  it 
follows  inevitably,  that  whosoever  is  bound  to  profess  a  trinity,  in- 
carpation.  Sec.  is  or  was  exutent,  is  abo  bound  to  profen  that  it  it 
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impossible  tbey  should  be  not  existent,  or,  which  is  all  one,  that  it 
is  impossible  these  points  of  faith  should  be  false. 

"  The  same  appears  out  of  the  nature  of  distinction  or  division 
applied  to  our  predicate  existent,  as  found  in  these  propositions ; 
for  could  that  predicate  bear  a  pertinent  distinction  expressing  this 
and  the  other  respect,  or  thus  and  thus,  it  might  possibly  be  ac- 
cording to  one  of  these  respects,  or  thus  considered,  and  not  be 
according  to  another,  that  is  another  way  considered :  but  this  eva- 
sion is  here  impossible;  for  either  those  distinguishing  notions 
must  be  more  potential  or  antecedent  to  the  notion  of  existent,  and 
then  they  neither  reach  existent,  nor  supervene  to  it  as  its  deter- 
minations  or  actuations,  which  differences  ought  to  do ;  nor  can 
any  notion  be  more  actual  or  determinative  in  the  line  of  substance 
or  being,  than  existent  is;  and,  so  fit  to  distinguish  it  in  that  line; 
nor,  lastly,  can  any  determination  in  the  line  of  accidents  serve  the 
turn ;  for  those  suppose  existence  already  put,  and  '  so  the  whol^ 
truth  of  the  proposition  entire  and  complete  antecedently  to  them. 
It  is  impossible  therefore,  that  what  is  thus  affirmed  to  be  true, 
should  in  any  regard  be  affirmed  possible  to  be  false :  the  impossi- 
bility of  distinguishing  the  predicate  pertinently  excluding  here  all 
possibility  of  divers  respects. 

The  same  is  demonstrated  from  the  impossibility  of  distingnisli. 
ing  the  subjects  of  those  faith  propositions ;  for  those  subjects  be- 
ing propositions  themselves,  and  accepted  for  truths,  as  is  suppos- 
ed, they  are  incapable  of  distinction,  as  shall  be  particularly  diewti 
hereafter.  Besides,  those  subjects  being  points  of  faith,  and  so 
standing  in  the  abstract,  that  is,  not  descending  to  subsuming  res- 
pects, even  in  that  regard  too  they  ai'e  freed  from  all  pertin^t 
distinguisbableness. 

**  The  same  is  demonstrated  from  the  nature  of  truth,  which  con- 
sists in  an  indivisible ;  whence  there  is  nothing  of  truth  had,  how 
great  soever  the  conceived  approaches  towards  it  may  he,  till  all 
may.not.bees,  or  potentiality  to  be  otherwise,  be  utterly  exclude 
by  the  actuality  of  is  or  existence ;  which  put  or  discovered,  the 
light  of  truth  breaks  forth,  and  the  dim  twilights  of  may-not^beea 
vanish  and  dbappear." 

I  have  here,  reader,  presented  thee  with  a  discourse  which  (if  we 
may  believe  Mr.  S.)  is  more  than  mathematically  demonstrative. 
A  rare  sight  indeed !  And  is  not  this  a  pleasant  man,  and  of  good 
assurance  1  I  now  find  it  true,  which  he*  says  else-       «  Letter  of. 
where,  that  principles  are  of  an  inflexible  genius,     XImoIu,  p.  u 
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aod  self..confii<kiit  too,  and  that  they  love  naturally  to  express  them- 
selves with  an  assuredness.  But  certainly  the  sacred  names  of  prin« 
ciples  and  demonstration  were  never  so  profiined  by  any  man  be- 
fore. Might  not  any  one  write  a  book  of  soch  jargon,  and  call  it 
dea^mstration  ?  And  would  it  not  equally  serve  to  prove  or  con- 
fute 1  if  he  intended  this  stuff  for  the  satisfiiction  of  the  people,  be 
might  as  well  have  wrote  in  the  Coptic  or  Sclavonian  language : 
yet  I  cannot  deny,  but  that  it  is  very  suitable  to  the  principles  of 
the  Roman  church ;  for  why  should  not.  their  science  as  well  as 
their  service  be  in  an  unknown  tongue  ?  that  the  one  may  be  as  fit 
to  improve  their  knowledge,  as  the  other  is  to  raise  their  devotion* 
But  if  he  designed  this  for  the  learned,  nothing  could  be  more  im- 
proper ;  for  they  are  far  less  apt  to  admire  nonsense  than  the  com- 
mon people  :  and  I  desire  that  no  man  (how  kamed  soever  he  may 
think  himself)  would  be  over-confident,  that  this  is  sense.  I  do 
t«rily  believe,  that  neither  Harphius  nor  Rusbrochius,  nor  the  pro- 
fennd  mother  Juliana,  have  anything  in  their  writings  more  sense- 
less and  obscure  than  this  discourse  of  his,  which  be  affirms  to  be 
more  than  mathematically  demonstrative.  So  that  if  I  were  worthy 
to  advise  Mr.  S.  he  should  give  over  this  pretence  to  science;  fctr^ 
whatever  he  may  think,  his  talent  certainly  does  not  lie  that  way; 
bnt  seems  to  be  as  well  made  for  a  mystical  divine,  as  any  man  I 
know.  And  me  thinks  his  superiors  should  be  sensible  of  this,  and 
euH^loy  him  to  write  about  deiform  fund  of  the  soul,  the  super-es« 
seiUial  life,  the  method  of  s^lf-annihilation,  and  the  passive  unions 
of  nothing  with  nothing :  these  are  profound  subjects,  and  he  hath 
a  style  peculiarly  fitted  for  them.  For  even  in  this  parcel  of  stuff, 
which  I  have  now  cited,  there  are  five  or  six  w<Mds,  such  as  may- 
not-bees,  potentiality,  actuality,  actuation,  determmative,  snperr 
vene  and  subsume,  which  (if  they  were  but  well  mingled  and  dis- 
creetly ordered,  and  brought  in  now  and  then  with  a  that  is,  toex^ 
plain  one  another)  would  half  set  up  a  nmn  in  that  way,  and  ena- 
ble him  to  write  as  mystical  a  discourse  as  a  man  could  wish.  But 
enough  of  this.  And  I  have  trespassed  not  a  little  upon  my  owq 
dtsposilion  in  saying  thus  much,  though  out  of  a  just  indignation 
at  confident  nonsense. 

It  is  time  now  to  draw  towards  a  conclusion  of  this  debate.  I 
shaH  only  leave  with  the  reader  a  few  observations  concerning  this 
book  of  and  Mr.  S's,  bis  doctrine  of  infallibility. 

First,  That  the  main  drift  of  his  book  beiiq;  to  prove  that  what  is 
true  is  impossible  to  be  false,  be  opposes  liobody  that  I  know  of  in 
this  matter. 
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8eeeiidhr»  That  is  asserting  iafeMibiHty  to  be  neeessary  to  the 
tme  nature  of  faitfa,  he  hath  the  generality  of  his  own  church  his 
professed  adversaries.  The  chnrch  of  Rome  never  arrogated .  to 
herself  any  other  infallibility  bat  what  she  pretends  to  be  founded 
«pon  Christ's  promise  to  secure  hb  churdr  always  from  error  by 
a  supernatural  assistance,  which  is  widely  different  from  Mr.  S'sra- 
tSonal  infallibility  of  oral  tradition.  Mr.  S.  surely  cannot  be  igno* 
rant,  that  the  divines  of  their  church  (till  Mr.  Rushworth  and  Mr. 
Whfte  found  out  this  new  way)  did  generally  resolve  feith  into  the 
infallible  testimony  of  the  church,  and  the  infallibility  of  their 
church  into  our  Savioar^s  promise;  and  the  evidence  of  the  true 
church  into  the  marks  of  the  church,  or  the  motives  of  credibility, 
which  motives  are  acknowledged  to  be  only  prudential,  and  not 
demonstrative.*  Bellarmine  says,  that  the  mai^s  •  l:  4.  de 
of  the  church  do  not  make  it  evidently  true,  which  EccJ«. 

is  the  true  church,  but  only  *'  evidently  credible ;  and  that  (says  he)  is 
said  to  be  evidently  credible  which  is  neither  seen  in  itself,  nor  in 
its  principles ;  but  yet  hath  so  many  and  so  weighty  testimonies,  that 
every  wise  man  hath  reason  to  believe  it."  Becanusf  f  Sum. torn.  f. 
to  the  same  purpose,  "That  the  motives  of  credibility  v^r^*  de  fide* 
are  only  the  foundation  of  a  prudent,  bat  not  of  an 
infallible  assent."  I  know  very  well  that  Mr.  Knott  and  some  ottiers 
would  fain  persuade  us,  that  an  assent  in  some  sort  in&Uible  may 
be  built  upon  prudential  motives,  which  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  possi* 
ble ;  but  if  it  were  true,  yet  Mr.  S.  would  not  accept  of  this  sort 
of  infieiUibility ;  nothing  less  would  serve  him  than  demonstrative 
motives,  and  such  as  are  absolutely  conclusive  of  the  thing.  Sta- 
pleton  (as  Mr.  Cressy  tells  us)  expressly  sa^s,  that  such  an  infalli. 
ble  certitude  of  means  is  not  now  necessary  to  the  pastors  of  the 
church,  as  was  necessary  to  the  aposties,  who  were  the  first  found* 
ers  of  the  church.  So  that,  according  to  these  authors,  there  may 
be  true  faith  where  neither  the  means  nor  the  motives  of  it  are  such 
as  to  raise  our  assent  to  the  degree  of  infallibility.  And  this  is  at 
much  to  the  full  as  any  protestant  (that  I  know  of)  ever  said.  Nay, 
even  his  friends  of  the  tradition,  Mr.  Rushworth,  Mr.  White,  and 
Mr.  Cressy,  are  guilty  of  the  same  damnable  and  fundamental  error, 
as  Mr.  S.  calls  it.t  For  they  gradt  less  assurance  |  Letter  to  his 
than  that  which  is  infallible,  to  be  sufficient  to  An^rcrer,  p.  5. 
Christian^  faith,  and  that  we  are  justly  condemned  if  .we  refuse  te 
believe  upon  such  evident  as  does  ordinarily  satisfy  prudent  men 
in  human  a&irs.    And  particularly,  Mr.  Wh«  makes  a  qnestiMi  whe- 
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ther  httman  nature  be  capable  of  infallibility  r  as  I  have  shewn  itt 
large  by  clear  and  full  testimonies  out  of  each  of  these  authors  in 
•  p  120  &  *^«J"wwerto  Sure  Footing.*  Of  which  testioionies 
^'  '  ^  though  Mr.'S.  had  not  thought  fit  to  take  the  least 
notice  throughout  his  book ;  yet  I  cannot  but  tliink  it  a  reasonable 
request,  to  desire  him  to  vindicate  the  divines  of  his  own  church 
(especially  those  of  his  own  way)  from  these  things,  before  he 
charge  us  any  farther  with  them. 

Thirdly,  That  Mr.  S.  by  this  principle,  that  in&llibility  is  neces- 
sary to  the  true  nature  of  faith,  makes  every  true  believer  infeUi? 
ble  in  matters  of  fisiith ;  which  is  such  a  paradox,  as  I  doubt  whe* 
ther  ever  it  entered  into  any  other  man's  mind.  But  if  it  be  true, 
what  need  then  of  any  infallibility  in  pope  or  council  ?  And  if  this 
infallibility  be  grounded  upon  the  nature  of  oral  tradition,  what 
need  of  supernatural  assbtance.  I  doubt  Mr.  6.  would  be  loth  to 
preach  this  doctrine  at  RomeJ  I  have  often  heard,  that  there  is  an 
old  testy  gentleman  lives  there,  who  would  take  it  very  ill  that  any 
one  besides  himself  should  pretend  to  be  in&Uible. 
'  Fourthly,That-Mr.  S.  by  his  principles  does  plainly  exclude  firom 
salvation  the  generality  of  his  own  church ;  that  is,  all  that  do  not 
believe  upon  his  grounds,  and  this  is  the  necessary  consequence  of 
his  reasoning  in  a  late  treatise,  intitled,  '*  The  Method  to  arrive  at 
Satisfaction  in  Religion,'^  the  principles  whereof  are  these  :  "  That 
the  church  is  a  congregation  of  faithful ;  the  faithful  are  those  who 
have  true  faith  ;  that  till  it  be  known  which  is  the  true  faith,  it  can- 
not be  known  which  is  the  true-church;  that  which  is  thetruefaith, 
can  only  be  known  by  the  true  rule  of  faith,  which  is  oral  tradition, 
and  that  the  infallibility  of  this  rule  is  evident  to  common  sense.*' 
«  9  And  from  these  principles  he  concludes,  *  **  that 

those  who  follow  not  this  rule,  and  so  are  out  of  this 
church,  can  have  no  true  faith ;  and  that  though  many  of  the  points 
to  which  theyassent  are  true ;  yet  their  assent  is  not  faith  :  for  faith, 
(speaking  of  Christian  faith)  is  an  assent  which  cannot  possibly  be 
false."  So  that  the  foundation  of  this  method  is  the  self-evident  in- 
fallibility of  oral  tradition,  which  hath  been  sufficiently  considered 
in  the  answer  to  Sure  Footing,  which  yet  remains  unanswered.  " 
That  which  I  am  now  concenhd  to  take  notice  of,  is  the  conse- 
quence of  this  method,  which  does  at  one  blow  excommunicate  and 
unchristian  the  far  greatest  part  of  his  own  church.  For  if  all  who 
do  not  follow  oral  tradition  as  their  only  rule  of  faith  are  out  of  the 
cbwch,  and«an  have  no  true  faith,  then  all  who  follow  the  council 
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of  Trent,  ue  ifio/aeio  do  ChiistiaDs.  For  nothing  is  plainer,  tban 
that  tbat  council  did  not  make  oral  tradition  the  sole  rule  of  their 
fiiitby  non  rely  upon  it  as  such ;  which  hath  been  proved  at  large 
in  the  Answer  to  Sure  Footing. 

But  why  is  Mr.  S.  so  xealous  in  this  master  of  infallibility  1  there 
is  a  plain  reason  for  it.  tie  finds  that  confidence,  how.weakly  so- 
ever it  be  grounded,  hath  some  effect  upon  the  common  and  igno- 
rant people ;  who  is  apt  to  think  there  is  something  more  than  or- 
dinary in  a  swaggering  man,  that  talks  of  nothing  but  principles 
and  demonstration.  And  so  we  see  it  in  some  other  professions. 
There  are  a  sort  of  people  very  well  known,  who  find  that  the 
most  effectual  way  to  cheat  the  people  is  always  to  pretend  to  in- 
fiillible  cures* 

I  have  now  done  with  this  infallibility.    But  I  must  not  forget 
this  Letter  of  Thanks.    I  shall^  wholly  pass  by  the  passion  and  ill- 
language  of  it,  which  a  man  may  plainly  see  to  have  proceeded 
from  a  galled  and  uneasy  mind.     He  would  fain  pot  on  some  plea- 
santness, but  was  not  able  to  conceal  his  vexation.     Nor  shall  I  in. 
sist  upon  his  palpable  shuflling  about  the  explication  of  the  terms, 
rule  and  faith.    He  was  convinced  that  he  had  ei^lained  them 
very  untowardly,  and  therefore  would  gladly  come  off  by  saying 
that  he  did  not  intend  explication,  but  only  to  pre- 
dicate or  affirm  something  of  them.     And  yet  the  ^'  ^' 
whole  design  of  the  first  page  of  Sure  Footing,  is  to  shew  the  ne- 
cessity of  beginning  with  the  meaning  of  those  words  which  ex. 
press  the  thing  under  debate.     And  this  method  he  tells  us  will 
apply  to  his  present  purpose,  and  will  examine  well  what  i:^  meant 
by  those  words  which  express  the  thing  he  was  to  discuss,  namely, 
the  rule  of  feith.     Now  if  we  examine  well  what  is  meant  by 
words,  be  not  to  go  about  to  explain  them,  I  must  confess  my^lf 
to  be  in  a  great  error.    Of  the  same  kind  is  his  apology  for  his  tes- 
timonies, as  if  they  were+  not  intended  against  the 
protestants;  whereas  his  book  was  writ  against  the       *  ^'  ^^^* 
protestants:  and  when  he  came  to  his  testimonies,  he|  declares  the 
design  of  them  to  be,  to  second  by  authority  what  ^  ^^  Fbotiiw. 
be  had  before  established  by  reason.     So  that  if         126.^^ 
the  rational  part  of  his  book  was  intended  against  the  protestants, 
and  the  testimonies  were  designed  to  second  it,  I  cannot  understand 
why  he  should  say  one  was  less  intended  against  them  than  the 
other.    But  it  seems  he  is  so  conscions  of  the  weakness  of  those 
testimQmes,that  he  does  not  think  them  fit  to  satisfy  any  but  those 
who  believe  him  already. 
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ciple,  be  shook!  by  all  means  hare  let  aloiie»  for  it  was  in  a  very 
good  condition  to  sbift  for  itself;  but  his  blind  way  of  demonstia* 
,tion  is  enough  to  cast  a  mist  abottt  the  clearest  troth  in  theoeDrid« 
But  perhaps  by  the  self-evident  certainty  of  tradition,  Mr.  S.  only 
means  that  it  is  evident  to  himself;  for  I  dare  say  it  is^o  to  no- 
body else.  And  if  that  be  his  meanings  he  did  well  enough  to  en- 
deavour to  demonstrate  it :  it  was  no  more  than  needed. 

The  other.point  is  about  his  6rst  principles,  such  as  these :  a  rule 
^     ,  ,  is  a  rule,  faith  is  faith,  ftc.  which  he  says  *  must 

principle  all  that  can  be  solklly  condoded  either 
about  rule  or  fiuth.  Of  these  he  hath  mighty  store,  and  blessed 
himself  in  it»  as  the  rich  man  in  the  gospel  did  in  his  fuU  barns :  Soul, 
take  thine  ease,  thou  hast  principles  laid  up  for  many  years;  and^ 
out  of  an  excess  of  goodnature,  pities  my  case,  who  did  undertake 
to  write  a  discourse  about  the  ground  of  ihith,  without  so  much  as 
one  principle  to  bless  myself  with.  But  the  mischief  is,  that  after 
all  this  stir  about  them  tbey  are  good  for  nothing,  and  of  the  very 
same  stamp  widL  that  frivolous  one  ArisCotk  speaks  of,  **  if  a  thing 

be,  it  is,"  which  he  r^ctaas4i  vain  and  ridicuknis 
^**^^i.****^      proposition.    Such  as  Mr.  S*»  first  principles,  sur. 

felted  of  too  much  troth  (as  an  ingenious  writer  of 
his  own  church  says  of  them)  and  ready  to  burst  with  self-evidence^ 
and  yet  by  ten  thousand  of  them  a  manshaU  not  be  able  to  advance 
one  step  in  knowledge,  because  they  produce  no  conclusion  bot 
themselves ;  whereas  it  is  of  the  nature  of  principles  to  yield  a  con- 
clusion different  from  themselves.  And,  to  convince  Mr.  S.  folly . 
of  the  foolery  of  these  prindples,  I  will  try  what  can  be  done  with 
them,  either  in  a  categorical  or  hypothetical  ayBogMm ;  e.  g.  a  rule 
is  a  rule,  tradition  is  a  rule ;  ergo,  tradition  is  a  irule^  Again,  If  a 
'  rule  be  a  rule,  then  a  rule  is  a  role ;  but  a  rule  is  a  rule,  ^ergo.  How 
is  any  man  the  wber  for  all  this  t  But  it  may  be  Mr.  S.  can-make 
better  work  with  them,  and  manage  them  more  dexterously,  so  as 
to  principle  any  thing  that  can  be  solidly  concluded  in  any  contro. 
versy. 

And  now  I  hope  at  last  to  have  given  Mr.  S.  fbll  satisfiiction ; 
•ince  he  has  brought  me  to  the  very  point  he  deiiicd,.  to  acknow* 
tedgethat  I  have  no  princ^les.  Aod,  indeed,  if  there  bono  oliMr 
to  be  had  bit  such  as  these,  I  dodeclan  to  oV  the  work),  that  I 
nrither  have  any  principles,  nor  will  have  any. 
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SERMON  I. 


THE    WISDOM    OF    BEING    RELIGIOUS. 


And  unto  man  he  saidj  Behold  !  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
that  is  wisdom;  and  to  depart  from  evil  is  under- 
standing.— Job  xxyiii.  8. 

In  this  chapter  Job  discourseth  of  the  secrets  of 
nature,  and  the  unsearchable  perfections  of  the  works 
of  God ;  and  the  result  of  his  discourse  is  this :  That 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  nature  is  no  where  to  be 
found  but  in  the  Author  of  it ;  no  less  wisdom  and 
understanding  than  that  which  made  the  world,  and 
contrived  this  vast  and  regular  frame  of  nature,  can 
thoroughly  understand  the  philosophy  of  it,  aud 
comprehend  so  vast  a  design:  but  yet  there  is  a 
knowledge  which  is  very  proper  io  man,  and  lies 
level  to  human  understanding ;  and  that  is,  the  know- 
ledge of  our  Creator,  and  of  the  duty  we  owe  to 
him ;  the  wisdom  of  pleasing  God,  by  doing  what 
he  commands,  and  avoiding  what  he  forbids :  this 
knowledge  and  wisdom  may  be  attained  by  man, 
and  is  sufficient  to 'make  him  happy.  ^*  And  unto 
man  he  said,  Behold  !  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is 
wisdom ;  and  to  depart  from  evil  is  understanding." 
These  words  consist  of  two  propositions,  which 
are  not  distinct  iu  sense,  but  one  and  the  same  thing 
variously  expressed :  for  wisdom  and  understanding 
are  synonymous  words  here;  and,  though  sometimes 
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they  have  different  notions,  yet  in  the  poetical  books 
of  Scripture  they  are  most  frequently  used  as  words 
equivalent,  and  do  both  of  them  indifferently  signify 
either  a  speculative  knowledge  of  things,  or  a  prac- 
tical skill  about  them,  according  to  the  exigency  of 
the  matter  or  thing  spoken  of.  And  so,  likewise, 
the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  departure  from  evil,  are 
phrases  of  a  very  near  sense  and  like  importance ; 
and,  therefore,  we  find  them  several  times  put  toge- 
ther in  Scripture :  *'  Fear  the  Lord,  and  depart  from 
Prov.  ui.  7.  ^vil :"  **  By  the  fear  of  the  Lord  men  de- 
xvi.  6.  pj^rt  fcQu,  evil."    So  that  they  differ  only 

as  cause  and  effect,  which  by  a  metonymy,  usual  in 
all  sorts  of  authors,  are  frequently  put  one  for 
another. 

Now,  to  "  fear  the  Lord,"  and  to  "  depart  from 
evil,"  are  phrases  which  the  Scripture  useth  in  a 
very  great  latitude,,  to  express  to  us  the  sum  of  re- 
ligion, and  the  whole  of  our  duty.  And,  because 
the  large  usage  of  these  phrases  is  to  be  the  foun- 
dation of  my  following  discourse,  I  shall,  for  the 
farther  clearing  of  this  matter,  endeavour  to  shew 
these  two  things : 

I.  That  it  is  very  usual  in  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture to  express  the  whole  of  religion  by  these  and 
such  like  phrases. 

II.  The  particular  fitness  of  these  two  phrases  to 
describe  religion. 

I.  It  is  very  usual,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  to 
express  the  whole  of  religion  by  some  eminent  prin- 
ciple or  part  of  religion. 

The  great  principles  of  religion  are  knowledge, 
faith,  remembrance,  love,  and  fear;  by  all  which  the 
Scriptnre  useth  to  express  the  whole  duty  of  man. 
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In  the  Old  Testament,  by  the  kDo\?le(]ge,  reinetn- 
brance,  and  fear  of  God,    Religion  is  called,  "  The 
knowledge  of  the  holy."     And   wicked 
men  are  desciibed  to  be  such  as  "  know  j^^  ^  ^^ 
not  God."    So,  likewise,  by  the    fear 
of  the  Lord,  frequently  in  this  book  of  Job,  and 
in  the  Psalms  and  Proverbs.     And,  "  Then  they 
that  feared  the  Lord  spake  often  one  to        ... 
another."    And  the  fear  of  God  is  ex- 
pressly said  to  be  the  sum  of  religion :  *'  Fear  God 
and  keep  his  commandments,  for  this  is  .. 

the  whole  of  man  :"  and,  on  the  contrary, 
the  wicked  are  described  to  be  such  as  "  have  not 
the  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes."    And 
so,  likewise,  by  the  remembranceof  God :   ^'  ^"^^  ^' 
**  Remember  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of 
thy  youth ;"  that  is,  enter  upon  a  religious  course 
betimes :  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  character  of  the 
wicked  is,  that  they  forget  God ;  "  The         . 
wicked  shall  be  turned  into  hell,  and  all 
the  nations  that  forget  God."  In  the  New  Testament, 
religion  is  usiially  expressed  by  faith  in  God  and 
Christ,  and  the  love  of  them.    Hence  it  is,  that  tri^e 
Christians  are  so  frequently  called  believers,  and 
wicked  and  ungodly  men   unbelievers.     And  that 
good  men  are  described  to  be  such  as  love  God. 
**  All  things  shall  work  together  for  good  „ 
to  them  that  love  God;    and  such  as  Eph.vi.?4. 
"  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Now  the 
reason  why  these  are  put  Ifor  the  whole  of  religion, 
is,  because  the  belief,  and  knowledge,  and  remem- 
brance, and  love,  and  fear  of  God,  are  such  pow- 
erful principles,  and  have  so  great  an  influence  upon 
men  to  rhake  them  religious,  that  where  any  one 
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of  these  really  is,  all  the  rest,  together  with  the  true 
and  genuine  efiects  of  them,  are  supposed  to  be. 

And  so,  likewise,  the  sum  of  all  religion  is  often 
expressed  by  some  eminent  part  of  it;  which  will 
explain  the  second  phrase  here  in  the  text — depart- 
ing from  evil.  The  worship  of  God  is  an  eminent 
part  of  religion ;  and  prayer,  which  is  .often  in  Scrip- 
ture expressed  by  seeking  God,  and  calling  upon 
his  name,  i^  a  chief  part  of  religious  worship.  Hence 
religion  is  described  by  seeking  God ;  ^'  He  is  a 
rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek 

^^^'^l  him:"  and  by  calling  upon  his  name; 
**  Whosoever  calleth  upon  the  name  of 
the  Lord  shall  be  saved :"  and  so,  by  coming  to 
God,  and  by  departing  from  evil.  In  this  fallen  state 
of  man,  religion  b^ns  with  repentance  and  conver- 
sion, the  two  opposite  terms  of  which  are,  God  and 
sin :  hence  it  is  that  religion  is  described  sometimes 

H  b  xi  6       ^^  coming  to  God  ;  "  He  that  cometh  to 

God,  must  believe  that  he  is ;"  that  is,  no 

man  can  be  religious,  unless  he  believe  there  is  a 

God :  sometimes  by  departing  from  sin ;  '*  And  he 

isa.  vx  1       ^^^^  departeth  from  evil  maketh  himself 
a  prey ;"  that  is,  such  was  the  bad  state 
of  those  thnes  of  which  the  prophet  there  com- 
plains, that  no  man  could  be  religious  but  he  was 
in  danger  of  being  persecuted. 

II.  For  the  fitness  of  these  two  phrases  to  describe 
religion. 

1 .  For  the  first,  "  the  fear  of  the  Lord.**  The  fit- 
ness of  this  phrase  will  appear,  if  we  consider  how 
great  an  influence  the  fear  of  God  hath  upon  men  to 
make  them  religious.  Fear  is  a  passion  that  is  most 
deeply  rooted  in  our  natures,  and  flows  immediately 
from  that  principle  of  self-preservation,  which  God 
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hath  planted  in  every  man.  Every  one  desires  his 
6wn  preservation  and  happiness,  and  therefore  hath 
a  natural  dread  and  horror  of  every  thing  that  can 
destroy  his  being,  or  endanger  his  happiness.  And 
the  greatest  danger  is  from  the  greatest  power,  and 
that  is  Omnipotency.  So  that  the  fear  of  God  is  an 
inward  acknowledgment  of  a  holy  and  just  Being, 
which  is  armed  with  an  almighty  and  irresistible 
power;  God  having  hid,  in  every  man's  conscience, 
a  secret  awe  and  dread  of  his  infinite  power  ancf 
eternal  justice*  Now  fear  being  so  intimate  to  our 
natures,  it  is  the  strongest  bond  of  laws,  and  the 
great  security  of  our  duty. 

'  There  are  two  bridles  or  restraints  which  God 
hath  put  upon  human  nature — shame    and    fear. 
Shame  is  the  weaker,  and  hath  place  only  in  those 
in  whom  there  are  some  remainders  of  virtue.  Fear 
18  the  stronger,  and  works  upon  all  who  love  them- 
selves and  desire  their  own  preservation.    There- 
fore, in  this  degenerate  state  of  mankind,   fear  is 
that  passion  which  hath  the  greatest  power  over  us, 
and  by  which  God  and  his  laws  take  the  surest 
hold  of  us :  our  desire,  and  love,  and  hope,  are  not 
so  aptlo  be  wrought  upon  by  the  representation  of 
virtue,  and  the  promises  of  reward  and  happiness, 
as  our  fear  is  from  the  apprehensions  of  Divine  dis- 
pleasure.     For  though  we  have  lost,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, the  love  and  relish  of  true  happiness,  yet  we 
still  retain  a  quick  sense  of  pain  and  misery ;  so  that 
fear  relies  upon  a  natural  love  of  ourselves,  and  is 
complicated  with  a  necessary  desire  of  our  own  pre- 
servation.    And  therefore  religion  usually  makes  its 
first  entrance  into  us  by  this  passion;  hence,  per- 
haps, it  is,  that  Solomon,  more  than  once,  calls 
the  fear  of  the  Lord  the  "  beginning  of  wisdom." 
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2.  As  for  the  second  phrase,  "  departing  ffoni 
evil/'  the  fitness  of  it  to  express  the  whole  duty  of 
man  will  appear,  if  we  consider  the  necessary  con- 
nexion that  is  between  the  negative  and  the  positive 
part'of  our  duty.  He  that  is  careful  to  avoid  all  sin, 
will  sincerely  endeavour  to  perform  his  duty.  For 
the  soul  of  man  is  an  active  principle,  and  will  be 
employed  one  wiay  or  other,  it  will  be  doing  some- 
thing; if  a  man  abstain  fr.om  evil,  he  will  do  good. 
Now,  there  being  such  a  straight  connexion  between 
these,  the  whole  of  our  duty  may  be  expressed  by 
either  of  them ;  but  most  fitly  by  departing  from  eviU 
because  that  is  the  first  part  of  our  duty.  Religion 
begins  in  the  forsaking  of  sin  ; 

Virtus  est  vitiuni  fugere,  ct  sapientia  prima 
Stultiti4  caruisse 

Virtue  begins  in  the  forsaking  of  vice ;  and  the  first 
part  of  wisdom  is  not  to  be  a  fool.  And,  there^ 
fore,  the  Scripture  which  mentions  these  parts  of 
our  duty,  doth  constantly  put  departing  from  evil 

p».  xxxiv.  14.   first ;  "  Depart  from  evil,  and  do  good.'* 

'"^I'u.'tr,    "  Cease  to  do  evil— learn  to  do  well." 

&1V.7.  a  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and 

the  unrighteous  man  his  tbougnis,  ana  lemtm  ,^. 

turn  unto  the  Lord."    We  are  first  to 

Epiuiv.2J,f3,  "  put  off  the  old  man,  which  is  corrupt 

*^  according  to  deceitful  lusts,"  and  then  to 

''  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  our  minds,  and  to  put 

on  the  new  man,"  &c.  Let  him  "  eschew 

iPetiuii.  3^i|  and  do  good."  To  all  which  I  may 
add  this  farther  consideration,  that  the  law  of  God, 
contained  in  the  ten  commandments,  consisting  most- 
ly of  prohibitions— (thou  shalt  not  do  such  or  such  a 
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•  thing) :  our  observance  of  it  is  n&ost  fitly  expressed 
by  departing  from  evil,  which  yet  includes  obedi- 
ence  likewise  to  the  positive  precepts  implied  in 
those  prohibitions. 

Having  thus  explained  the  words,  I  come  now  to 
consider  the  proposition  contained  in  them,  which 
is  this : 

That  religion  is  the  best  knowledge  and  wisdom. 

This  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  good  these  three 
ways. 

1 .  By  a  direct  proof  of  it. 

2.  By  shewing  on  the  contrary  the  folly  and  ig- 
norance of  irreligiou  and  wickedness. 

3.  By  vindicating  religion  from  those  common 
imputations  which  seem  to  charge  it  with  ignorance 
or  imprudence. 

I  begin  with  the  direct  proof  of  this :  and,  be- 
cause religion  comprehends  two  things,  the  know* 
ledg«  of  the  principles  of  it,  and  a  suitable  life  and 
practice  (the  first  of  which  being  speculative,  may 
more  properly  be  called  knowledge;  and  the  latter, 
because  it  is  practical,  may  be  called  wisdom,  or 
prudence);  therefore,  I  shall  endeavour  distinctly 
to  prove  these  two  things  : 

^  nni    4.  *^HgiwrTO  tbe  best  knowledge. 

2.  That  it  is  the  truest  wisdom. 

1.  First,  That  it  is  the  best  knowledge. 

The  knowledge  of  religion  commends  itself  to  us 
upon  these  two  accounts. 

1.  It  is  the  knowledge  of  those  things  which  are 
in  themselves  most  excellent. 

2.  Of  those  things  which  are  most  useful  and  ne- 
cesMry  for  us  to  know. 

First,  It  is  the  best  knowledge,  because  it  is  tbe 
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knowledge  of  those  things  which  are  in  themselves 
tnost  excellent  and  desirable  to  be  known;  and 
those  are  God  and  our  duty.  God  is  the  sum  and 
comprehension  of  all  perfection.  It  is  delightful 
to  know  the  creatures,  because  there  are  particular 
excellences  scattered  and  dispersed  among  them, 
which  are  some  shadows  of  the  Divine  perfections : 
but  in  God  all  perfections  in  their  highest  degree 
and  exaltation  meet  together,  and  are  united.  How 
much  more  delightful  then  must  it  needs  be  to  fix 
our  minds  upon  such  an  object,  in  which  there  is 
nothing  but  beauty  and  brightness — what  is  amia- 
ble and  what  is  excellent ;  what  will  ravish  our  af- 
fections and  raise  our  wonder— ^please  us,  and  asto- 
nish us  at  once  ?  And  that  the  finite  measdre  and 
capacity  of  our  understandings  is  not  able  to  take 
in  and  comprehend  the  infinite  perfections  of  God ; 
this,  indeed,  shews  the  excellency  of  the  object, 
but  doth  not  altogether  take  away  the  deligbtful- 
ness  of  the  knowledge.  For  as  it  is  pleasant  to  the 
eye  to  have  an  endless  prospect,  so  is  it  some  plea- 
sure to  a  finite  understanding  to  view  unlimited  ex- 
cellences, which  have  no  shore  or  bounds,  though 
it  cannot  comprehend  them.  There  is  a  pleasure 
in  admiration,  and  this  is  ^^^^  ^i^:^u  r^mnprlv 
causeth  admiration,  when  we  discover  a  great  deal 
in  an  object  which  we  understand  to  be  excellent; 
and  yet  we  see  we  know  not  bow  much  more  be- 
yond  that,  which  our  understandings  cannot  fully 
feacfa  and  comprehend. 

And  as  the  knowledge  of  God  in  his  nature  md 
perfections  is  excellent  and  desirable,  so  likewise 
to  know  him  in  those  glorious  manifestations  of 
himself  in  the  works  of  creation  and  providence; 
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and,  above  all,  in  that  stupendous  work  of  the  re- 
demption of  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ ;  which  was 
such  a  mystery,  and  so  excellent  a  piece  of  know- 
ledge, that  the  angels  are  said  to  "  de-     ^  p^^^  |  ^^ 
sire  to  pry  into  it." 

And  as  the  knowledge  of  God  is  excellent,  so 
likewise  of  our  duty,  which  is  nothing  else  but  vir- 
tue and  goodness  and  holiness,  which  are  the  image 
of  God,  a  conformity  to- the  nature  and  will  of 
God,  and  an  imitation  of  the  Divine  excellences 
and  perfections,  so  far  as  we  are  capable :  for  to 
know  our  duty  is  to  know  what  it  is  to  be  like  God 
in  goodness  and  piety,  and  patience,  and  clemency; 
in  pardoning  injuries,  and  passing  by  provocations ; 
in  justice  and  righteousness,  in  truth  and  faithful- 
ness ;  and  in  a  hatred  and  detestation  of  the  con- 
trary of  these  :  in  a  word,  it  is  to  know  what  is  the 
good  and  acceptable  will  of  God,  what  it  is  that  he 
loves  and  delights  in,  and  is  pleased  withal,  and 
would  have  us  to  do  in  order  to  our  perfection  and 
our  happiness.  It  is  deservedly  accounted  a  piece 
of  excellent  knowledge  to  know  the  Jaws  of  the 
land,  and  the  customs  of  the  country  we  live  in, 
and  the  will  of  the  prince  we  live  under :  how 
much  more  to  kpow  the  statutes  of  heaven,  and  the 
lawsof  eternity ;  those  immutable  and  eternal  rules 
of  justice  and  righteousness :  to  know  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  great  Monarch  and  universal  King  of 
the  world,  and  the  customs  of  that  country,  where 
we  must  live  for  ever  ?  This  made  David  to  admire 
the  law  of  God  at  that  strange  rate,  and  to  advance 
the  knowledge  of  it  above  all  other  know-  p^  ^^.^  ^ 
ledge :  **  I  have  seen  an  end  of  all  per- 
fection, but  thy  commandment  is  exceeding  broad." 
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Secondly,  It  is  the  knowledge  of  those  tfaiog» 
which  are  most  useful  and  necessary  for  us  to  know. 
The  goodness  of  every  thing  is  measured  by  itt^ 
end  and  use^  and  that  is  the  best  thing  which  serves 
the  best  end  add  purpose ;  and  the  more  necessary 
any  thing  is  to  such  an  end,  the  better  it  is  :  so  that 
the  best  knowledge  is  that  which  is  of  greatest  use 
and  necessity  to  us,  in  order  to  our  great  end, 
which  is  eternal  happiness,  and  the  salvation  of  our 
sonls.  ''"  Curious  speculations,  and  the  contempla-' 
tion  of  things  that  are  impertinent  to  us,  and  do 
not  concern  us,  nor  serve  to  promote  our  happiness^ 
are  but  a  more  specious  and  ingenious  sort  of  idle- 
ness, a  more  pardonable  and  creditable  kind  of  ig* 
norance.  That  man,  that  doth  not  know  those 
things  which  are  of  use  aud  necessity  for  him  to 
know,  is  but  an  ignorant  man,  whatever  he  may 
know  besides.  Now,  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of 
Christ,  and  of  our  duty,  is  of  the  greatest  useful- 
ness and  necessity  to  us,  in  order  to  our  happiness. 
It  is  of  absolute  necessity  that  we  should  know  God 
and  Christ,  in  order  to  our  being  happy  ; 
*^  •  it  'pi^jg  jg  ijfg  eternal  (that  is,  the  only 
way  to  it)  to  know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and 
him  whom  thou  hast  sent,  Jesus  Christ."  It  is  ne- 
cessary, also,  in  order  to  our  happiness,  to  know  our 
duty  ;  because  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  do  it,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  do  it  except  we  know  it. 

So  that  whatever  other  kpowledge  a  man  may 
be  endued  withal,  he  is  but  an  ignorant  person,  who 
doth  not  know  God,  the  Author  of  his  being,  the 
preserver  and  protector  of  his  life,  his  sovereign, 
and  his  judge ;  the  giver  of  every  good  and  perfect 
gift — his  surest  refuge  in  trouble,  his  best  friend  or 
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worst  enemy — the  present  support  of  his  life,  his 
hopes  in  death,  his  future  happiness,  and  his  por^ 
tion  for  ever  :  who  does  not  know  his  relation 
to  God,  the  duty  that  he  owes  him,  and  the  way 
to  please  him,  who  can  make  him  happy  or  miser* 
able  for  ever ;  who  doth  not  know  the  Lord  Jesqs 
Christ,  who  is  "  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life." 

If  a  man,  by  a  vast  and  imperious  mind,  and  a 
heart  large  as  the  sand  upon  the  sea-shore  (as  it  is 
said  of  Solomon),  could  command  all  the  know- 
ledge of  nature  and  art,  of  words  and  things — 
could  attain  to  a  mastery  in  all  languages,  and 
sound  the  depths  of  all  arts  and  sciences,  measure 
the  earth  and  the  heaven,  and  tell  the  stars,  and  de* 
<ilare  their  order  and  motions — could  discourse  of 
the  interests  of  all  states,  the  intrigues  of  all 
courts,  the  reason  of  all  civil  laws  and  constitu- 
tions, and  give  an,  account  of  the  history  of  all 
ages — could  speak  of  trees,  "  from  the  cedar-tree, 
that  is  in  Lebanon,  even  unto  the  hyssop  that 
springs  out  of  the  wall ;  and  of  beasts,  also,  and 
of  fowls,  and  of  creeping  things,  and  of  fishes" — 
and  yet  should,  in  the  mean  time,  be  Restitute  of 
the  knowledge  of  God  and  Christ,  and  his  duty : 
all  this  would  be  but  an  impertinent  .vanity,  and  a 
more  glittering  kind  of  ignorance;  and  such  a 
man  (like  the  philosopher,  who,  whilst  he  was  gaz- 
ing upon  the  stars,  fell  into  the  ditch)  would  but 
sapienter  descenders  in  infemumy  be  undone  with  all 
this  knowledge,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  wisdom 
go  down  to  hell. 

2.  Secondly,  That  to  be  religious  is  the  truest 
wisdom,  and  that  likewise  upon  two  accounts. 

1.  Because  it  is  to  be  wise  for  ourselves. 
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2.  It  is  to  be  wise  as  to  oar  umin  interest  and 
GOiicemineiit. 

1.  It  is  to  be  wise  for  ourselves.  There  is  an  ex- 
pression, (Job  >^>c.  121^)  '^  He  that  is  wise  is  profitable 
to  himself ;"  and  (Prov.  ix.  12.)  **  If  thou  be  wise, 
thou  shalt  be  wise  for  thysdf ;"  intimating,  that  wis- 
dom regards  a  man's  own  interest  and  advantage, 
and  that  he  is  not  a  wise  man  that  doth  not  take 
care  of  himself  and  his  own  concernments,  accord- 
ing to  that  of  old  Ennius,  ^^  Nequicquam  sapere 
sapientem,  qui  sibi  ipsi  prodesse  non  quiret," — that 
man  hath  but  an  empty  title  of  wisdom,  and  is  not 
really  wise,  who  is  not  wise  for  himself.  As  self- 
preservation  is  the  first  principle  of  nature,  so  care 
of  ourselves  and  our  own  interest  is  the  first  part  of 
wisdom.  He  that  is  wise  in  the  affairs  and  conc^n- 
ments  of  other  men,  but  careless  and  negligent  of 
his  own,  that  man  may  be  said  to  be  busy,  but  be  is 
not  wise:  he  is  employed,  indeed,  but  not  so  as  a 
wise  man  should  be :  now  this  is  the  wisdom  of  reli- 
gion, that  it  directs  a  man  to  a  care  of  his  own  proper 
interest  and  concernment. 

2.  It  is  to  be  wise  as  to  our  main  interest  Our 
chief  end  and  highest  iuterest  is  happiness :  and  this 
is  happinais,  to  be  Ifreed  from  all  (if  it  may)  however 
from  the  greatest  evils ;  apd  to  enjoy  (if  it  may  be) 
all  good,  however  the  chi^st.  To  be  happy  is  not 
only  to  be  freed  from  the  pains  and  diseases  of  the 
body,  but  from  anxiety  and  vexation  of  «pirit :  not 
only  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sense,  but  peace  of 
conscience,  and  tranquillity  of  mind.  To  be  happy, 
is  not  only  to  be  so  for  a  little  while,  but  as  long  as 
may  be ;  and,  if  it  be  possible,  for  ever.  Now  reli- 
gion designs  our  greatest  and  longest  happiness ;  it 
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aims  at  a  freedom  from  the  greatest  evils,  and  to 
bring  us  to  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  the 
greatest  good.  For  religion  wisely  considers  that 
men  ha?e  immortal  spirits,  which  as  they  are  spirits 
are  capable  of  a  pleasure  and  happiness  distinct 
from  that  of  our  bodies  and  our  senses ;  and  because 
they  are  immortal,  are  capable  of  an  everlasting 
happiness.  Now  our  souls  being  the  best  part  of 
ourselves,  and  eternity  being  infinitely  the  most 
considerable  duration,  the  greatest  wisdom  is  to  se- 
cure the  interest  of  our  souls  and  of  eternity,  though 
it  be  with  loss  and  to  the  prejudice  of  our  temporal 
and  inferior  interests.  Therefore  religion  directs  us 
rather  to  secure  inward  peace  than  outward  ease,  to 
be  more  careful  to  avoid  everlasting  and  intolerable 
torment  than  short  and ''  light  afflictions  which  are  but 
for  a  moment ;"  to  coart  the  favour  of  God  more  than 
the  friendship  of  the  world,  and  not  so  much  to  "fear 
them  that  can  kill  the  body,  and  after  that  have  no 
more  that  they  can  do,"  as  "  him,  who,  after  he  hath 
killed  can  destroy  both  body  and  soul  in  hell :"  in  a 
word,  our  main  interest  is  to  be  as  happy  as  we  can, 
and  as  long  as  is  possible ;  and  if  we  be  cast  into 
such  circumstances,  that  w*e  must  be  either,  in  part 
and  for  a  time,  or  else  wholly  and  always  miserable, 
the  best  wisdom  is  to  choose  the  greatest  and  most 
lasting  happiness,  but  the  least  and  shortest  misery, 
'Upon  this  account  religion  prefers  those  pleasures, 
which  flow  from  the  presence  of  God  for  evermore, 
infinitely  before  the  transitory  pleasures  of  this  world, 
and  is  much  more  careful  to  avoid  eternal  misery 
than  present  sufferings.  This  is  the  wisdom  of  reli- 
gion, that  upon  consideration  of  the  whole,  and  cast- 
ing  up  all  things  together,  it  doe.s  advise  and  lead  us 
to  our  best  interest. 

VOL.  1.  2d 
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II.  Tbe  second  way  #f  confirmation  shall  be  by 
endeayovring  to  shew  the  ignorance  and  folly  6i 
irreligion.  Now  all  that  are  irreligious  are  so  upon 
one  of  these  two  accounts :  either.  First,  Because 
they  do  not  believe  the  foundsltions  and  principles 
of  religion,  as  the  existence  of  God,  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  future  rewards :  or  else.  Secondly, 
Because  though  they  do  in  some  sort  believe  these 
things,  yet  they  live  contrary  to  this  their  belief; 
and  of  this  kind  are  the  far  greatest  part  of  wicked 
men.  The  first  sort  are  guilty  of  that  which  we  call 
speculative,  the  other  of  practical  atheism.  I  shall 
endeavour  to  shew  tbe  ignorance  and  folly  of  both 
these. 

First,  Speculative  atheism  is  unreasonable,  and 
that  upon  these  five  accounts.  1.  Because  it  gives 
no  tolerable  account  of  the  existence  of  the  world. 
3.  Nor  does  it  give  any  reasonable  account  of  the 
universal  consent  of  mankind  in  this  apprehension, 
that  there  is  a  God.  3.  It  requires  more  evidence 
for  things  than  they  are  capable  of  4.  The  atheist 
pretends  to  kno^  that  which  no  man  can  know. 
5.  Atheism  contradicts  itself. 

I.  Because  it  gives  no  tolerable  account  of  the 
existence  of  tbe  world.  One  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties that  lies  in  the  atheist's  way  is,  upon  his  own 
supposition  that  there  is  no  God,  to  give  a  likely 
account  of  the  existence  of  the  world.  We  see  this 
vast  frame  of  the  world,  and  an  innumerable  raul- 
titude  of  creatures  in  it,  all  which  we,  who  believe 
a  God,  attribute  to  him  as  the  author  of  them.  For 
a  Being,  supposed  of  infinite  goodness  and  wisdom 
and  power,  is  a  very  likely  cause  of  these  things. 
What  more  likely  to  make  this  vast  world,  to  stretch 
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forth  the  heavens,  and  lay  the  foundations  of  the 
earth,  and  to  form  these  and  all  things  in  them  of 
nothing,  than  infinite  power?  What  more  likely  to 
communicate  being,  and  so  many  degrees  of  happi- 
ness to  so  many  several  sorts  of  creatures,  than  infi- 
nite goodness  ?  What  more  likely  to  contrive  this 
admirable  frame  of  the  universe,  and  all  the  crea- 
tures in  it,  each  of  them  so  perfect  in  their  kind,  and 
all  of  them  so  fitted  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole, 
than  infinite  counsel  and  wisdom  ?  This  seems  to 
be  no  unreasonable  account. 

But  let  us  see  now  what  account  the  atheist  gives 
of  these  things.  If  there  be  no  God,  there  are  but 
these  two  ways  imaginable  for  the  world  to  be. 
Either  it  must  be  said,  that  not  only  the  matter  but 
also  the  frame  of  this  world  is  eternal ;  and  that,  as 
to  the  main,  things  always  were  as  they  are,  without 
any  first  cause  of  their  being ;  which  is  the  way  of 
the  Aristotelian  atheist  (those  I  mean,  who  pro- 
ceed upon  Aristotle's  supposition  of  the  eternity  of 
the  world,  but  yet  deny  it  to  be  from  God,  which  he 
expressly  asserts) ;  or  else  the  matter  of  the  world, 
being  supposed  to  be  eternal  and  of  itself,  the  ori- 
ginal of  this  vast  and  beautiful  frame  must  be 
ascribed  merely  to  chance,  and  the  casual  concourse 
of  the  parts  of  matter ;  which  is  the  way  of  the  Epi- 
curean atheist.  But  neither  of  these  ways  gives  a 
tolerable  account  of  the  existence  of  the  world. 

1.  I  shall  first  consider  the  hypothesis  of  those 
whoip,  for  distinction  sake,  I  call  the  Aristotelian 
atheists,  which  is  this  :  That  not  only  the  matter  but 
also  the  firame  of  the  world  is  eternal ;  and  th^t,  as 
to  the  main,  it  was  always  asit  is,  of  itself;  and  that 
there  hath  been  from  all  eternity  a  svcce^sion  of  men 
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and  other  creatures  \irithout  any  first  cause  of  their 
being. 

It  seems  to  be  very  hard,  and  if  that  would. do  any 
good  might  be  just  matter  of  complaint,  that  w^  are 
fallen  into  so  profane  and  sceptical  an  age,  which 
takes  a  pleasure  and  a  pride  in  unravelling  almost  all 
the  received  principles  both  of  religion  and  reason  : 
so  that  we  are  put  many  times  to  prove  those  things, 
which  can  hardly  be  made  plainer  than  they  are  of 
themselves.  And  such  almost  are  these  principles, 
that  God  is,  and  that  all  things  were  made  by  him  ; 
which  by  reason  of  the  bold  cavils  of  perverse  and 
unreasonable  men  we  are  now-a-days  put  to  defend. 

That  something  is  of  itself  is  evident,  because  w;.e 
see  things  are.  And  the  things  that  we  see  must 
either  have  had  some  first  cause  of  their  being,  or 
have  been  always  and  of  themselves.  One  of  these 
two  is  unavoidable. 

So  that  the  controversy  between  us  and  this  sort 
of  atheists  comes  to  this  ;  which  is  the  more  credible 
opinion,  that  the  world  was  never  made  nor  had  a 
beginning  but  always  was  as  it  is,  and  that  there 
hath  been  from  all  eternity  a  succession  of  men  and 
other  creatures  without  any  first  cause  of  their 
being ;  or,  that  there  was  from  all  eternity  such  a 
being  as  we  conceive  God  to  be,  infinite  in  power, 
goodness,  and  wisdom,  which  made  us  and  all  other 
things  ?  ThiB  first  of  these  opinions  1  shall  shew  to 
be  altogether  incredible,  and  the  latter  to  have  all 
the  credibility  and  evidence  of  which  a  thing  of  that 
nature  is  capable,  and  such  evidence  as  is  sufficient 
to  convince  any  impartial  and  considerate  man. 

Now  in  comparing  the  probabilities  of  things,  that 
we  may  know  on  which  side  the  advantage  lies. 
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these  two  coDsiderations  are  of  great  nioment — ^what 
the  arguments  are  on  each  side,  and  what  the  diffi- 
culties. For  if  there  be  fair  proofis  on  the  one  side, 
and  none  at  all  on  the  other,  and  if  the  most  pressing 
difficulties  be  on  that  side  on  which  there  are  no 
proofs,  this  is  sufficient  to  render  one  opinion  very 
credible,  and  the  other  altogether  incredible. 

These  two  things  therefore  I  shall  endeavour  to 
make  good,  in  the  matter  that  is  now  under  our  con- 
sideration. First,  That  there  are  fair  proofs  on  our 
side,  and  as  convincing  as  the  nature  of  the  thing 
is  capable  of;  but  that  there  is  no  pretence  of  proof 
on  the  other.  And,  Secondly,  That  the  Bide  on  which 
there  is  no  proof  is  encumbered  with  the  greatest 
difficulties. 

First,  That  there  are  fair  proofs  on  our  side,  and 
as  convincing  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  is  capable 
of;  but  that  there  is  no  pretence  of  proof  on  the  other. 

This  question,  whether  the  world  was  created  and 
had  a  beginning,  or  not?  is  a  question  concerning 
an  ancient  matter  of  fact,  which  can  only  be  decided 
these  two  ways — by  testimony  and  by  probabilities 
of  reason*  Testimony  is  the  principal  argument  in 
a  matter  of  this  nature,  and  if  fair  probabilities  of 
reason  concur  with  it,  this  argqment  hath  all  the 
strength  it  can  have :  now  both  these  are  clearly  on 
the  affirai^tive  side  of  the  question,  viz.  that  the 
world  was  created,  and  had  a  beginning. 

I.  Testimony ;  of  which  there  be  two  kinds — 
Divine  and  human. 

Divine  testimony,  as  such,  is  not  proper  to  be 
used  in  this  cause,  considering  the  occasion  of  the 
present  debate :  for  that  would  be  to  beg  the  first 
and  main  question  now  in  controverpy,  which  is, 
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whether  there  be  a  God  or  not  ?  which  a  testimony 
from  God  does  snppose,  and  therefore  ought  not  to 
be  broaght  for  the  proof  of  it.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
Aose  effects  of  Divine  power,  I  mean  miracles,  which 
will  prove  a  Divine  testimony  to  an  infidel,  will  as 
well  prove  the  being  of  a  God  to  an  atheist ;  bnt 
when  we  dispute  against  those  who  deny  a  God,  no 
testimony  ought  to  be  presumed  to  be  from  ^od, 
but  must  be  proved  to  be  so :  and  whatever  argu- 
ment proves  that,  will  also  prove  that  there  is  a  God. 

Human  testimonies  are  of  two  sorts — universal 
tradition  and  written  history.  Both  these  are  plainly 
and  beyond  dispute  on  our  side. 

First,  There  is  an  universal  tradition  concerning 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  that  it  was  made  by 
God.  And  for  the  evidence  of  this  we  have  the  con- 
curring tradition  of  the  most  ancient  nations — the 
•Vide  Orotde  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians  ;*  and  of  the 
TOt  Chr,  Rciig.  j^^gj  barbarous — the  Indians ;  who,  as 

tGeogT.i.i5.  Strabof  tells  us,  "  did  in  many  things 
agree  with  the  Grecians,  particularly  in  this,  that 
tbe  world  did  begin,  and  should  have  an  end,  and 
that  God,  the  maker  and  governor  of  it,  is  present 
m  all  parts  of  it."  And  Acosta  tells  us,  that  at 
the  first  discovery  of  America,  the  inhabitants  of 
Peru  did  worship  one  chief  God,  under  the  name 
at  title  of  the  Maker  of  the  Universe :  and  yet  these 
people  bad  not  had  any  commerce  with  tiie  other 
known  parts  of  the  world,  for  God  knows  how 
many  ages. 

To  which  may  be  added,  that  fte  most  ancient 
of  the  philosophers,  and  those  that  were  the  heads 
of  the  chief  sects  of  philosophy,  as  Thales,  Anaxa- 
goras,  and    Pythagoras,  did   likewise  consent  to 
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this    tradition.     Particularly  cancerning    Thales, 
Tally*  tells  us,  that  he  was  the  first  of    •DeNitDw- 
all  the  philosophers  ''  that  inquired  into  ^°^'  ^  ^• 
these  things,  and  he  said  that  water  was  the  be- 
ginning of  all  things,  and  that  God  was  that  mind 
(or  intelligent  principle)  which  fashioned  all  things  out 
of  water.**    So  likewise  Strabo*  informs  ^        ^  ^^ 
us,  that  the  Brachmans,  the  chief  sect  of        ^  -    * 
philosophers  among  the  Indians,  agreed  with  the 
Grecians  in  this,  *^  that  the  world  was  made  of  water." 
Which  agrees  exactly  with  Moses's  account  of -the 
creation,  viz.  '^  that  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  up- 
fm  the  face  of  the  waters;"  which  St.  Peter  ex- 
presses thus:  **   that    by  the  word  of    ^^^^^^^^ 
God,  the  heavens  and  the  earth  (for  filo  the 
Hebrews  called  the  world)  were  of  old  i^  vSotoc  <wvt- 
(rriJ<ra  constituted  ormade  of  water;"  not  **  standing 
out  of  the  water,"  as  our  translation  renders  it. 

Nay  Aristotle*  himself,  who  was  the    •  Metaph.  1. 1. 
grl9at  assertor  of  the  eternity  of  the  world,         *•  ^ 
gives  this  account  why  the   gods  were  anciently 
represented  by  the  heathens  as  swearing  by  the 
lake  Styx,  because  water  was  supposed  to  be  the 
principle  of  all  things.  And  this,  he  tells  us,  was  the 
most  ancient  opinion  concerning  the  original  of  the 
world ;  and  that  the  very  oldest  writers  of  theology, 
and  those  who  lived  at  the  greatest  distance  from 
his  time,  were  of  this  mind.    And  in  the  book,  De 
Mundo,*  it  is  freely  acknowledged  to    ^ 
have  been  an  ancient  saying,  and  ageneral         ^' 
tradition  among  all  men,  ^'  that  all  things  are  of  God, 
and  were  made  by  him."  I  will  conclude  this  with  that 
full  testimony  of  Maximns  Tyrius*  to    ^  . 

this  purpose :  "  However,"  says  he, "  men       "**^^ '' 
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may  differin  other  things,  yet  tliey  all  agreein  this  law 
or  principle,  th^t  there  is  one  God,  king  and  father 
of  all  things,  &c.  This  the  Greeks  say,  this  the 
Barbarians;  this  those  that  live  upon  the  cootioent, 
and  those  that  dwell  by  the  sea ;  the  wise  and  the 
unwise." 

Secondly,  We  have  likewise  a  raost  ancient  and 
credible  history  of  the  beginning  of  the  world ;  I 
mean  the  history  of  Moses,  with  which  no  book  in 
the  world,  in  point  of  antiquity,  can  contend.  I 
shall  not  now  go  about  to  strengthen  my  argument,  by 
pleading  the  Divine  authority  of  this  book ;  for  which 
yet  I  could  offer  good  evidence,  if  that  were  proper 
to  the  matter  in  hand.  It  is  sufficient  to  my  present 
purpose,  that  Moses  have  the  ordinary  credit  of  an 
historian  given  him,  which  none  in  reason  can  deny 
him,  he  being  cited  by  the  most  ancient  of  the  heathen 
historians,  and  the  antiquity  of  his  writings  never 

•L.  i.  con-    questioned  by  any  of  them,  as  Josephus* 

tre  Appkm.  aSSUrCS  US. 

Now  this  history  of  Moses  gives  us  a  particular 
account  of  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
creation  of  it  by  God.  Which  assertion  of  his  is 
agreeable  to  the  most  ancient  writers  among  the 
heathen,  whether  poets  or  historians.  And  several 
of  the  main  parts  of  Moses's  history,  as  concerning 
the  flood  and  the  first  fathers  of  the  several  nations 
of  the  world,  (of  which  he  gives  a  particular  account, 
Gen.  X.)  do  very  well  accord  with  the  most  ancient 
accounts  of  profane  history.  And  I  do  not  know 
whether  any  thing  ought  more  to  recommend  the 
writings  of  Moses  to  a  human  belief,  than  the  easy 
and  credible  account  which  he  gives  of  the  original 
of  the  world,  and  of  the  first  peopling  of  it. 
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As  to  the  account  of  ancient  times,  both  the 
Egyptian  and  Chaldean  accounts,  which  are  pre- 
tended by  some  to  be  so  vastly  different  from  that  of 
the  Scriptures,  may  for  all  that  be,  near  the  matter, 
easily  reconciled  with  it;*  if  we  do  but  •  videDr.stiu 
admit  what  Diodorus  Siculus  and  Pin-  ^^^^  2^% 
tarch,  very  credible  persons  and  diligent  ^^^  ^^^  <>»**• 
searchers  into  ancient  books,  do  most  expressly  assure 
us,  viz.  that  both  those  nations  did  anciently  reckoa 
months  for  years.  And  the  account,  of  the  Chinese 
is  not  hard  to  be  reconciled  with  that  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint.  Now  in  so  nice  and  obscure  a  matter,  as 
the  account  of  ancient  times  is,  it  ought  to  satisfy, 
any  fair  and  reasonable  inquirer,  if  they  can  be 
brought  any  whit  near  one  another. 

So  that  universal  tradition,  and  the  most  ancient 
history  in  the  world,  are  clearly  on  our  side.  Aad« 
if  they  be,  one  can  hardly  wish  a  more  convincing 
argument.  For  if  the  world,  and  consequently 
mankind,  had  a  beginning,  there  is  all  the  reason 
in  the  world  to  expect  these  two  things :  First,  That 
there  should  be  an  universal  tradition  concerning 
this  matter;  because  it  was  the  most  memorable 
thing  that  could  be  transmitted  to  posterity.  And 
this  was  easy  to  be  done,  if  mankind  sprang  from 
one  common  root  and  original,  from  whence  this 
tradition  would  naturally  be  universally  diffused. 
Secondly,  It  may  with  the  same  reason  be  expected^ 
that  so  remarkable  a  thing  should  be  recorded  in 
the  most  ancient  history.  Now  both  these  have 
accordingly  happened.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand» 
if  the  world  was  eternal,  and  had  no  b^inning,  there 
could  be  no  real  ground  for  such  a  tradition  or 
history:  and,  if  such  a  tradition  were  at  any  time 
endeavoured  to  be  set  fin  foot,  it  is  not  easy  to 
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imagine,  how  it  should  at  first  gain  entertainment, 
but  much  more  difficult  to  conceive,  how  ever  it 
should  come  to  be  universally  propagated.  For, 
upon  the  supposition  of  those,  who  hold  the  eternity 
of  the  world,  the  world  was  always  peopled ;  and,  if 
so,  there  could  be  no  common  head  or  spring  from 
whence  such  a  tradition  would  naturally  derive  itself 
into  all  parts  of  the  world.  So  that,  unless  all  the 
world  was  some  time  of  one  language,  and  under 
one  government  (which  it  never  was  that  we  know 
of  since  it  was  peopled),  no  endeavour  and  industry 
could  make  such  a  tradition  common. 

If  it  be  said,  that  this  tradition  began  after  some 
universal  deluge,  out  of  which  possibly  but  one 
family  might  escape,  and  that  possibly  too  of  barba- 
rous people;  from  whom  any  fond  and  groundless 
conceit  might  spring,  and  afterwards  spread  itself,  as 
mankind  increased — this  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
consider  in  a  more  proper  place.  In  the  mean  time 
I  have  shewn,  even  from  the  acknowledgment  of 
Aristotle  himself,  that  there  was  anciently  sucb  a 
tradition  concerning  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
Nay,  if  we  may  believe  him,  he  himself  was  the 
very  first  assertor  of  the  eternity  of  the  world. 
•  Dc  Coeio.      Fo"*  h®*  says  expressly,  "  that  all  the  phi- 

I.  i.  c.  10,  loiophers  that  were  before  him,  did  hold 
that  the  world  was  made."  Thus  much  for  the  first 
kind  of  proof  this  matter  is  capable  of,  namely,  tes- 
timony. 

2dly,  The  probabilities  of  reason  do  all  likewise 
favour  the  beginning  of  the  world :  as, 

1 .  The  want  of  any  history  or  tradition  ancienter 
than  what  is  consistent  with  the  received  opinion  of 
the  time  of  the  world's  beginning;  nay,  the  most 
ancient  histories  were  written  long  after  that  time. 
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This  Lucretius,  the  famous  Epicurean,  urgetli  as  a 
strcmg  presumption  that  the  world  had  a  beginning. 

Si  nulla  fuit  genitalis  origo 

.Tenramm  et  coeli,  semperque  satorna  faere: 
Cur  supra  bellum  Thebanum,  et  funera  Troje, 
Non  alias  alii  quoque  res  cecincre  poetas  ? 

i.  e.  If  the  world  had  no  beginning,  how  is  it  that 
the  Greek  poetic  (the  most  ancient  of  their  writers) 
mention  nothing  higher  than  the  Theban  war, 
and  the  destruction  of  Troy  ?  Were  there  from  all 
eternity  no  memorable  actions  done  till  about  that 
time?  or  had  mankind  no  way,  till  of  late,  to  record 
them  and  propagate  the  memory  of  them  to  poste- 
rity ?  It  is  much,  if  men  were  from  eternity,  that 
they  should  not  find  out  the  way  of  writing  in  all 
that  long  duration  which  had  passed  before  that  time. 
Sure  he  was  a  fortunate  man  indeed,  who,  after  men 
had  been  eternally  so  dull  as  not  to  find  it  out,  had 
the  luck  at  last  to  hit  upon  it. 

But,  it  may  be,  the  faihous  actions  of  former  times 

were  always  recorded,  but  that  the  memorials  of 

them  ha^ve  been  several  times  lost  by  universal  de« 

luges,    which  have    now  and  then  happened  and 

swept  all   away,  except  (it  may  be)  two  or  three 

persons,  that  have  escaped  and  begun  the  world 

again  upon  a  new  score.     This  is  the  only  refuge 

that  the  atheist  hath  to  fly  to,  when  he  is  pressed  with 

this  and  the  like  arguments.     But  he  cannot  possi* 

bly  escape  this  way.    For  these  universal  inunda* 

tions  must  either  be  natural  or  supernatural.     If 

they  be  supernatural  (as  any  man  that  consider^ 

well  the  frame  of  the  world,  and  how  hard  it  is  to 

give  a  natural  reason  of  them,  would  be  inclined  to 

think)  then  indeed  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  a  few 

of  mankind,  and  no  more,  should  escape :  because 
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this  will  depend  uppn  the  pleasure  of  that  sapericnr 
Beiug,  which  is  supposed  superoaturally  to  order 
these  things.  But  this  is  to  yield  what  we  have  all 
this  while  contended  for,  viz.  That  there  is  a  God. 
But  if  they  be  natural,  which  the  atheist  must  say, 
then  there  is  nothing  to  restrain  them  from  a  total 
destruction,  not  only  of  mankind,  but  of  all  the 
beasts  of  the  earth.  This  the  atheist  cannot  deny, 
not  only  to  be  very  possible,  but  exceeding  probable; 
because  he  grants  it  to  have  come  so  near  the  mat- 
ter, that  but  very  few  escaped,  and  no  doubt  with 
great  difficulty.  Now  it  is  the  greatest  wonder  in 
the  world,  that  a  thing  (according  to  their  own  sup- 
position) so  likely  to  happen,  should  never  have 
fallen  out  in  an  infinite  duration.  Will  any  man 
have  the  face  to  say  that  a  thing  is  likely,  which  did 
never  yet  happen  from  all  eternity?  One  would 
think  that,  not  only  whatever  is  probable,  but  what- 
ever can  possibly  happen,  should  be  brought  about 
in  that  space :  so  that  if  mankind  had  been  from 
eternity,  it  had  in  all  probability,  I  had  almost  said, 
been  destroyed  from  all  eternity ;  but,  I  may  confi- 
dently say,  long  since  ruined. 

2.  Another  probability  of  the  world's  beginning 
is,  the  account  which  we  have  of  the  original  of 
learning  and  the  most  useful  arts  in  several  parts 
of  the  world.  Now  \f  the  world  had  been  eternal, 
these,  in  all  likelihood,  would  have  been  found  out, 
and  generally  spread  long  ago,  and  beyond  the  me- 
mory of  ^11  ages.  There  are  some  arts,  indeed,  that 
are  peculiarly  convenient  to  some  particular  na- 
tions ;  and  others,  that  are  only  serviceable  to  the 
humour  and  fashion  of  one  or  more  ages.  These 
are  not  likely  to  spread,  and  they  may  come  in  and 
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go  out^and  return  again,  as  often  as  there  is  occasion. 
But  those  which  are  generally  useful  to  mankind,  in 
all  times  and  places,  if  they  were  once  found  out, 
(and  who  would  not  think  they  should  in  an  eternal 
duration?)  it  is  not  imaginable  but  that  they  should 
have  been  spread  innumerable  ages  since :  nor  can 
any  man  give  a  good  reason  how  they  should  ever 
be  lost,  but  by  some  such  accident  as  an  universal 
deluge,  which  has  been  spoken  to  already.  But  now, 
on  the  contrary,  the  beginnings  of  learning  and  of 
the  most  useful  arts,  in  several  nations,  is  very  well 
known.  And,  I  add  farther,,  that  wherever  learning 
and  civil  arts  have  come,  this  tradition  concerning 
the  beginning  of  the  world  hath  been  most  vigorous, 
and  asserted  with  the  greatest  clearness  and  con- 
fidence. 

«^.  The  several  parts,  of  which  the  world  consists^ 
being  (so  far  as  by  those  parts  of  it  which  we  know, 
we  can  possibly  judge  of  the  rest)  in  their  nature 
corruptible ;  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  in  an  infi- 
nite duration  this  frame  of  things  would  long  since 
have  been  dissolved;  especially,  if  (as  the  atheist 
affirms)  there  be  no  superior  Being,  no  wise  and  in- 
telligent principle,  to  repair  and  regulate  it,  and  to 
prevent  .those  innumerable  disorders  and  calami- 
tous accidents,  which  must  in  so  long  a  space  in 
all  probability  have  happened  to  it.  This  Lucre- 
tius* also  urges  as  a  convincing  proof  L.  v. 
that  the  world  was  not  eternal. 

Qoare  etiam  Dativa  necene  est  ooDfiteare 
Haeo  eadem ;  neque  eoim,  mortali  corpore  qvao  sunt,  * 
Ex  infinito  jam  tempore  Mdjmo  potaitieiit 
Immensi  validas  aevi  oootemime  ?irei. 

**It  must  necessarily,''  says  he,  "be  acknowledged) 
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that  the  world  had  a  b^QDiog ;  otherwise^  those 
things,  which  are  in  their  own  nature  corruptible,  had 
never  been  able,  from  all  eternity,  to  have  held  out 
against  those  forcible  and  violent  assaults^  which  in 
an  infinite  duration  must  have  happened."  Nay,  thus 
much  Aristotle  bio^self  every  where  grants,  that  if 
the  frame  of  the  world  be  liable  to  dissolution,  it 
must  of  necessity  be  acknowledged  to  have  had  a 
beginning. 

These  are  some  of  the  chief  probabilities  on  our 
side,  which,  being  taken  together,  and  in  their  united 
force,  have  a  great  deal  of  conviction  in  them; 
especially  if  this  be  added,  that  there  is  no  kind  of 
positive  proof  so  much  as.  pretended  on  the  other 
mde.  The  utmost  that  Aristotle  pretends  to  prove, 
is — that  the  world  proceeded  from  God  by  the  way 
of  a  natural  and  necessary  effect,  as  light  does  from 
the  sun :  which,  if  it  be  true  (as  there  is  no  tole- 
rable ground  for  it),  the  world  indeed  would  be 
without  banning,  but  not  of  itself.  And  thus  I 
have  done  with  the  first  consideration  I  propounded 
to  speak  to,  viz.  That  there  are  fair  proofs  on  our 
side,  and  as  convincing  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  is 
capable  of;  but  that  there  is  no  pretence  of  proof 
on  the  other.     I  proceed,  therefore,  to  the^ 

Second  consideration :  That  the  most  pressing 
difficulties  are  on  that  side  on  which  there  is  no 
proof. 

Those  who  deny  a  God,  and  hold  the  world  to 
have  been  eternal,  and  of  itself,  have  only  two  things 
to  object  against  us — the  difficulties  that  there  are 
in  the  notion  of  a  God,  and  in  making  the  world  of 
nothing.  To  the  first  I  answer,  that  we  attribute 
nothing  to  God  that  bath  any  repugnancy  or  contra- 
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diction  in  it.  Power,  iwi$dom,  goodness,  justice, 
and  truth,  have  no  repugnancy  in  them  to  our  rea* 
son ;  because  we  own  these  perfections  to  be  in  some 
degree  in  ourselves ;  and,  therefore,  they  may  be  in 
the  highest  degree  that  is  possible  in  another.  The 
eternity  df  God,  and  his  immensity,  and  his  being  of 
himself,  how  difficult  soever  they  may  be  to  be  con- 
ceived, yet  these  perfections  must  be  granted  to  be 
somewhere  ;  and,  therefore,  they  may  as  well,  nay, 
much  better,  be  ascribed  to  God,  in  whom  we  sup- 
pose all  other  perfections  to  meet,  than  to  any  thing 
else.  And  as  for  God's  being  a  spirit,  whatever 
difficulty  there  may  be  in  conceiving  the  notion  of  a 
spirit,  yet  the  atheist  must  grant  the  thing,  that  there 
Is  a  being  or  principal  really  distinct  from  matter; 
^r  else  shew  how  mere  matter,  which  is  confessed 
by  themselves  to  be  void  of  sense  and  understand*^ 
ing,  and  to  move  necessarily,  can  produce  any  thing 
that  has  sense,  understanding,  and  liberty.  As  to 
the  other  difficulty,  of  making  the  world  of  no^ 
thing,  I  shall  only  say  this :  that  though  it  signify 
an  inconceivable  excess  of  power,  yet  there  can  no 
contradiction  be  shewn  in  it :  and  it  is  every  whit 
as  easy  to  conceive  that  something  should  bf  caused 
to  be  that  was  not  before,  as  that  any  thing  should 
be  of  itaelf ;  which  yet  mjJBt  be  granted  on  both 
sides ;  and,  therefore,  this  difficulty  ought  not  to  be 
objected  by  either. 

But  then,  on  the  other  side,  there  are  thesis  two 
great  and  teal  difficulties :  First,  That  men  generally 
have  always  believed  the  contrary^  viz*  That  the 
world  bad  a  boginniiig,  and  was  made  by  God; 
which  is  a  strong  evidence  that  this  account  of  the 
existmice  of  the  world  is  aaK>re  natiiral,  and  of  a 
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raore  easy  canceptioii    to  human  understanding. 
And  indeed  it  is  very  natural  to  conceive,  that  every 
thing  which  is  imperfect  (as  the  world  and  all  the 
creatures  in  it  must  be  acknowledged  in  many  re- 
spects to  be)  had  some  cause  which  produced  it, 
such  as  it  is,  and  determined  the  bounds  and  limits 
of  its  perfection :  but  that  which  is  of  itself,  and 
without  a  cause,  may  be  any  thing,  and  have  any 
perfection  which  does  not  imply  a  contradiction. 
Secondly,  To  assert  mankind  to  have  been  of  itself, 
and  without  a  cause,  hath  this  invincible  objection 
against  it ;  that  we  plainly  see  every  man  to  be  from 
another.     So  that  mankind  is  asserted  to  have  no 
cause  of  its  being,  and  yet  every  particular  man 
must  be  acknowledged  to  have  a  fatther;  which  is 
every  whit  as  absurd,  in  an  infinite  succession  of 
men,  as  in  any  finite  number  of  generations.    It  is 
more  easy  indeed  to  conceive,  how  a  constaat  and 
permanent  being,  suppose  matter,  should  always 
have  been  of  itself;  and  then,  that  that  should  be 
the  foundation  of  infinite  successive  changes  and 
alterations:  but  an  infinite  succession  of  the  gene- 
rations of  men  without  any  permanent  foundation  is 
utterly  unimaginable.    If  it  be  said  that  the  earth 
was  always,  and  in  time  did  produce  men,  and  that 
they  ever  since  have  produced  one  another ;  this  is 
to  run  into  t)ne  great  absurdity  of  the  Epicurean 
way,  which  shall  be  considered  in  its  proper  place. 
And  thus  I  have  endeavoured,  as  plainly  and 
briefly  as  the  nature  of  the  argument  would  admit, 
to  prove,  that  the  account  which  the  Scripture  gives 
of  the  existence  of  the  world,  is  most  credible,  and 
agreeable  to  the  reason  of  mankind ;  and  that  this 
first  account,  which  the  atheist  gives  of  h,  is  alCoge- 
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ther  incredible.  And  now  I  inspect  after  all  this 
the  atheist  will  complaioi  that  all  that  hath  been  said 
does  not  amount  to  a  strict  demonstration  of  the 
thing.  It  may  be  so.  And  if  the  atheist  would  nn^ 
dertake  to  demonstrate  the  contrary,  there  might 
be  some  reason  for  this  complaint.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  desire  to  know,  whether,  when  both  sides  are 
agreed  that  the  world  is,  and  that  it  must  either  have 
its  original  from  God,  or  have  been  always  of  itself; 
and  if  it  have  been  made  evident,  that  on  one  side 
there  are  fair  proofs  both  from  testimony  and  reason, 
and  as  convincing  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  is  capa- 
ble of,'  and  no  pretence  of  proof  on  the  other ;  and 
that  the  difficulties  are  most  pressing  on  that  side 
which  is  destitute  of  proof;  I  say,  if  this  have  been 
made  evident,  I  desire  to  know  whether  this  be  not 
upon  the  matter  as  satisfactory  to  a  wise  man  as  a 
demonstration !  For  in  this  case  there  can  be  no 
doubt  on  which  side  the  clear  advantage  of  evidence 
lies,  and  consequently  which  way  a  prudent  man 
ought  to  determine  assent. 

I  come  now,  in  the  second  place,  to  consider 
the  other  account  which  another  sort  of  atheists^ 
those  whom  I  call  the  Epicureans,  do  give  of  the 
existence  of  the  world  :  and  it  is  this.  They  sap- 
pose  the  matter,  of  which  the  world  is  constituted, 
to  be  eternal  and  of  itself,  and  then  an  in6nite  empty 
space  for  the  infinite  little  parts  of  this  matter  (which 
they  call  atoms)  to  move  and  play  in ;  and  that  these, 
being  always  in  motion,  did,  after  infinite  trials  and 
•ocountacB,  without  any  counsel  or  design,  and 
without  the  disposal  and  contrivance  of  any  wise  and 
mtetligent  Beiag,  at  last  by  a  Incky  casualty  entang^ 
and  8^de  themselves  in  this  beaaUfnl  and  regul&r 
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frame  of  the  world  which  we  oow  see ;  and  that  the 
earth,  being  at  first  in  its  full  vigour  and  fruitfulness^ 
did  then  bring  forth  noien  and  all  other  sorts  of  liviDg 
creatures  as  it  does  plants  now. 

This  is,  in  short,  the  Epicurean  account  of  the 
original  of  the  world,  which,  as  absurd  as  it  is, 
Lucretius*  hath  very  elegantly  expressed 
in  these  verses  : 

Sed  qaibnB  Ule  modis  conjectas  material 
FaDdAritooelam  ao  terrain,  pontiqae  profbnda, 
SoUsque  et  lanae  cursus,  ex  ordine  ponam. 
Nam  cert^  Deque  consilio  primordia  renim 
Ordine  se  qaieqae,  atqae  sagaci  menf o  locitrant ; 
Nee  qnos  qneeqne  darent  mutate  peplgere  profeot6c 
Sed  quia  multa  modis  mnltis  primordia  remm 
£x  infinite  jam  tempore  percita  plagis, 
Ponderibuaque  Buis  oonsu^runt  ooncita  ferri, 
Omnimodisque  ooirOy  atque  omnia  pertentare, 
Quaseunque  inter  se  postent  congressa  creare : 
Propterea  fit,  uti  magnum  vuJgata  per  aevuro, 
OmnigenoB  eoetus  et  motna  experinudo, 
Tandem  ea  conveniant,  qnos  at  eonvenere,  repents 
Magnarum  remm  finnt  exordia  Bsepe, 
Temu,  maris  et  codi,  generisqoe  animantum. 

Thus  he,  like  a  good  poet,  but  a  very  bad  maker 
and  contriver  of  the  world.     For  I  appeal  to  any 
man  of  reason  whether  any  thing  can  be  more  unrea- 
sonable,  than  obstinately  to  impute  an  effect  to 
chance  which  carries,  in  the  very  face  of  it,  all  the 
arguments  and  characters  of  a  wise  design  and  conr 
trivauce?    Was  ever  any  considerable   work,    in 
which  there  was  required  a  great  variety  of  parts^ 
and  a  regular  and  orderly  disposition  of  those  parts, 
done  by  chance?    Will  chance  fit  means  to  ends, 
and  that  in  ten  thousand  instances,  and  not  fail  in 
any  one  ?  How  often  might  a  man,  after  he  had  jum- 
bled a  set  of  letteQs  in  a  bag,  fling,  them  out  upon 
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the  ground  before  th^  would  fallintoan  exact  poem; 
yea,  or  so  oouch  as  make  a  good  discourse  in  prose  ? 
And  may  not  a  little  book  be  as  eai41y  made  by 
chaitceyas  this  great  volume  of  the  world?  How 
long  might  a  man  be  in  sprinkling  colours  upon 
canvas  with  a  careless  hand,  before  they  would  bap* 
pen  to  make  the  exact  picture  of  a  man?  And  is 
a  man  easier  made  by  chance  than  bis  picture? 
How  long  might  twenty  thousand  bimd  men,  which 
should  be  sent  out  from  thes^eral  remote  parts  of 
England,  wander  up  and  down  before  they  would 
all  meet  upon  Salisbury  plains,  and  fall  into  rank  and 
file  in  theorder  of  an  army  ?  And  yet  this  is  much 
more  easy  to  be  imagined,  than  how  the  innume* 
rable  blind  parts  of  matter  should  rendezvous  them- 
selves into  a  world.  A  man  that  sees  Henry  YIL's 
Chapel,  at  Westminster,  might  with  as  good  reason 
maintain  (yea  with  much  better,  considering  the 
vast  difference  betwixt  that  little  structure  and  the 
huge  fabric  of  the  world),  that  it  was  never  con- 
trived or  built  by  any  man,  but  that  the  stones  did 
by  chance  grow  into  those  curious  figures  into  which 
they  seem  to  have  been  cut  and  graven ;  and  that 
upon  a  time  (as  tales  usually  begin)  the  materials  of 
that  buildings  the  stone^  mortar,  timber,  iron,  laptd 
and  g^ass,  happily  met  togethei',imd  very  fortunately 
ranged  themselves  into  that  delicate  order,  in  which 
we  see  them  now  so  closely  compacted,  that  it  must 
be  a  very  great  chance  that  parts  them  again.  What 
would  the  world  think  of  a  man  that  should  advance 
such  an  opinion  as  this,  and  write  a  book  ft>r  it?  If 
they  would  do  him  right,  they  ought  to  look  upon 
fakn  as  mad :  but  yet  vnth  a  litde  more  reason  thab 
'^#ny  man^an  have  to  Wy  that  the  world  was  made  by 
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dttiace;  ot  ^at  the  first  mea  grew  up  out  of  the 
earth  as  plants  do  now.  For  can  any  thing  be  more 
ridiculous  and  against  all  reason  than  to  ascribe  the 
productionof  men  to  thefirst  frujtfuhiessof  the  earth, 
without  so  much  as  one  instance  and  experiment  in 
any  age  or  history  to  countenance  so  monstronsa 
aupposkion  ?  The  thing  is  at  first  sight  so  gross  and 
palpable,  that  no  discourse  about  it  can  majce  it 
more  apparent.  And  yet  these  shameful  b^gars  of 
principles,  who  give  this  precarious  account  of  the 
original  of  things,  assume  to  themselves  to  be  the 
men  of  reason,  the  great  wits  of  the  world,  the  only 
cautious  and  wary  persons  that  bate  to  be  imposed 
upon ;  that  must  have  convincing  evidence  for  every 
thing,  and  can  admit  of  nothing  without  a*clear  de- 
monstration for  it, 

II.  Speculative  atheism  is  noreasonable,  because 
it  gives  no  reasonable  account  of  the  universal  con* 
sent  of  mankind  in  this  apprehension,  that  there  is 
a  God.  That  men  do  generally  believe  a  God,  and 
havedone  in  all  ages,  the  present  experience  oT  the 
world,  and  the  records  of  former  times,  do  abun- 
dantly testify.  Now  how  coines  this  perauasion  to 
have  gained  so  universal  a  possession  of  the  mind 
of  man,  and  to  have  found  such  general  entertain- 
went  in  all  nations,  even  those  that  are  most  bar- 
barous ?  If  there  be  no  snch  thing  as  God  in  the 
world,  how  comes  it  tp  pass  that  this  object  doth 
coi^nually  encounter  our  understandings?  Whence 
is  it  that  we  are  so  perpetually  haunted  with  the 
apparition  of  a  Deity,  and  followed  with  it  wherever 
we  go  ?  If  it  be  not  natural  to  the  mind  of  man,  but 
proceeds  from  some  accideital  distemper  of  our  oa- 
deratanding8»  bow  comes  it  tp  be.  90  universal,  that 
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wear  it  oat,  and  set  any  ccMisiderable  namber  of  men 
free  from  it  ?  Into  what  cwi  we  resolve  this  strong 
inclination  of  mankind  to  ttiis  error  and  mistake? 
How  come  all  nations  to  be  thus  sednced  ?  It  is^ 
altogether  unimaginable  but  that  the  reason  of  so 
universal  a  consent,  in  all  places  and  ages  of  the 
world,  and  among  all  differences  of  persons,  should 
be  one  and  constant :  but  no  one  and  constant  reason 
of  this  can  be  given,  but  from  the  nature  of  man's 
mind  and  understanding,  which  hath  this  notion  of 
a  Deity  bom  with  it  and  stamped  upon  it:  tfr,  which 
is  all  one,  is  of  such  a  frame,  that  in  the  free  use  and 
exercise  of  itself  it  will  find  out  Ood :  and  what 
more  reasonable  than  to  think,  that  if  we  be  God*s 
workmanship,  be  should  tfet  this  mark  of  himself 
upon  all  reasonable  creatures,  that  they  may  know 
to  whom  they  belong,  and  may  acknowledge  the 
Author  of  their  beings  ?  This  seems  to  be  a  credible 
and  satisfactory  account  of  so  universal  a  consent 
in  this  matter.  But  now  what  doth  the  atheist  re- 
solve this  into  ?  He  is  not  at  one  with  himself  what 
account  to  give  of  it ;  nor  can  it  be  expeeted  he 
should.  For  he  that  will  overlook  the  true  reason  of  a 
thing,  which  usually  is  but  one,  may  easily  find  many 
false  ones,  error  being  infinite.  But  there  are  three 
which  he  principally  relies  upon — ^fear,  tradition, 
and  policy  of  state.  I  shall  briefly  consider  these. 
•  First,  He  would  make  us  believe  that  this  appre- 
hension of  a  God  doth  spriogfrom  an  infinite  jealousy 
m  the  mind  of  man,  and  an  endless  fear  of  the  worst 
that  may  happen ;  according  to  that  divine  saying  of- 
tbe  poet,  which  he  can  never  sufficiently  admire, 
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ftiW  first  made  gods.  So  that  it  i&  granted  on  bodit 
sides,  that  the  fear  of  a  Deity  doth  universally  possese 
Hke  minds  of  men*  Now  the  question  is,  vrbetlier  it 
be  more  likely  that  the  existence  of  a  God  should 
be  the  cause  of  this  fear»  or  that  this  fear  should  be 
the  cause  why  men  imagine  there  is  a  God  i  If  there 
be  a  God,  who  hath  impressed  this  image  of  himself 
upon  the  mind  of  man,  tl;^re  is  great  reason  why  all 
men  should  stand  in  «we  of  him :  but  if  there  be  no 
God,  it  is  noteasy  to  conceive  how  fear  should  create 
an  universal  confidence  and  assurance  in  men  that 
there  is  one.  For,  whence  should  this  fear  come? 
It  must  be  either  from  without,  from  the  suggestion 
of  others,  who  first  tell  us  there  is  such  a  being,  and 
then  our  fear  believes  it ;  or  else  it  must  arise  from 
within,  from  the  nature  of  man,  which  is  apt  to  fancy 
dreadful  and«terrible  things.  If  from  the  suggestion 
of  others  who  tell  us  bo,  the  question  returns,  who 
told  them  so  ?  and  will  never  be  satisfied  until  the 
first  author  of  this  report  be  found  out.  So  that  this 
account  of  fear  resolves  itself  into  tradition,  which 
shall  be  spoken  to  in  its  proper  place,  fiut  if  it  be 
said  that  this  fear  ariseth  from  within,  from  the  nap 
tnre  of  man,  which  is  apt  to  imagine  dreadful  things, 
this  likewise  is  liable  to  inexplicable  difficulties. 
For,  First — ^The  proper  object  of  fear  Is  something 
that  is  dreadful ;  that  is,  something  that  threatens 
men  with  harm  or  danger ;  and  that,  in  God  must 
either  be  power  or  justice:  and  such  an  object  as- 
this  fear  indeed  may  create;  but  goodness  and  mercy 
are  essential  to  the  notion  of  a  God  as  well  as  power 
and  justice :  now  how  should  fear  put  men  upon 
foncying  a  Being  that  is  infinitely  good  and  merci* 
ful?    No  man  hath  reason  to  be  afraid, of  such  » 
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Being,  as  sucfa«  So  tliat  the  atheist  mast  join  ano- 
ther cause  to  fear,  viz.  hope,  to  enable  men  to  create 
this  imagination  of  a*  God.  And  what  would  the 
product  of  these  two  contrary  passions  be?  the 
imagination  of  a  Being  which  we  should  fear,  would 
do  US  as  much  harm  as  we  could  hope  it  would  do 
us  good  ;  which  would  be  quid  pro  quo^  and  which 
onr  reason  would  oblige  us  to  lay  aside  so  soon  as 
we  have  fancied  it,  because'  it  would  signify  just 
nothing.  But,  Secondly — Suppose  fear  alone  could 
do  it ;  how  comes  the  mind  of  man  to  be  subject  to 
such  groundless  and  unreasonable  fears?  The  Aris- 
totelian atheist  will  say,  it  always  was  so :  but  this 
is  to  affirm,  and  not  to  give  any  account  of  a  thing. 
The  Epicurean  atheist,  if  he  will  speak  consonantly 
to  himself,  must  say,  that  there  happened  in  the  ori- 
ginal constitution  of  the  first  men  such  a  contexture 
of  atoms  as  doth  naturally  dispose  men  to  these  pa- 
nic fears ;  unless  he  will  say,  that  the  first  men, 
when  they  grewout  of  the  earth,  and  afterwards  broke 
loose  from  their  root,  finding  themselves  weak  and 
naked  and  unarmed,  and  meeting  with  several  fierce 
creatures,  stronger  than  themselves,  they  were  put 
into  such  a  fright  as  did  a  little  distemper  their  un- 
derstandings, and  let  loose  their  imaginations  to 
endless  suspicions  and  unbounded  jealousies,  which 
did  at  last  settle  in  the  conceit  of  an  invisible  Being, 
infinitely  powerful,  and  able  to  do  them  harm ;  and, 
being  fully  possest  with  this  apprehension  (nothin|; 
being  more  ordinary  than  for  crazed  persons tab^ 
lieve  their  own  fancies)  they  became  religious ;  and, 
afterwards,  when  mankind  began  to  be  propagated, 
in  the  way  of  generation,  then  reUgiod  obliged  tbe» 
to  inntil  these  principles  into  tbehr  cbildren  in  their 
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tender  years,  that  so  they  might  make  the  greater 
impression  upon  them ;  and  this  coarse  having  been 
continned  ever  since,  the  notion  of  a  God  hath  been 
kept  up  in  the  world.  This  is  very  suitable  to  £pi- 
cnms's  hypothesis  of  the  original  of  men ;  bnt  if 
any  man  think  flt  to  say  thus,  I  cannot  think  it  fit  to 
confute  him.  Thirdly — Whether  men  were  from  all 
eternity  such  timorous  and  ianciful  creatures,  or 
happened  to  be  made  so  in  the  first  constitution  of 
things,  it  seems,  however,  that  this  fear  of  a  Deity 
hath  a  foundation  in  nature.  And,  if  it  be  natural, 
ought  we  not  rather  to  conclude,  that  there  is  some 
ground  and  reason  for  these  fcars,  and  that  nature 
hath  not  planted  them  in  us  to  no  purpose,  than  that 
they  are  vain  and  groundless  ?  There  is  no  principle 
that  Aristotle  (the  great  asserter  of  the  eternity  of 
the  world)  doth  more  frequently  inculcate  than  this, 
that  nature  doth  nothing  in  vain  ;  and  the  atheist 
himself  is  forced  to  acknowledge  (and  so  every  man 
must  who  attentively  considers  the  fi^me  of  the 
world),  that  although  things  were  made  by  chance, 
yet  they  have  happened  as  well  as  if  the  greatest 
wisdom  had  the  ordering  and  contriving  of  them. 
And  surely  wisdom  would  never  have  planted  sach 
a  vain  principle  as  the  fear'of  a  Deity  in  the  nature 
of  man,  if  there  had  not  been  a  God  in  the  world. 

Secondly,  If  fear  be  not  a  sufficient  account  of 
this  universal  consent,  the  athast  thinks  it  may  very 
probably  be  resolved  into  universal  tradition.  But 
this  likewise  is  liable  to  great  exception.  For, 
whence  came  this  tradition?  it  must  begin  some 
time,  it  must  have  ita  original  from  somebody ;  and 
ft  were  very  well  worth  our  knowing  who  that  man 
Was,  that  first  raised  this  spirit,  wfaich  all  the  reason 
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of  inaDkiDd  coald  never  conj  ore  down  since*  Whefe 
did  he  live,  and  when  ?  In  what  country,  and  in 
what  age  of  the  world  ?  What  was  his  name,  or  his 
son's  name,  that  we  may  know  him  ?  This  the  atheist 
can  giveoio  punctual  account  of;  only  he  imagines 
it  not  improbable,  that  somebody  long  ago  (nobody 
knows  when)  beyond  the  memory  of  all  ages,  did  start 
such  a  notion  in  the  world,  and  that  it  hath  passed 
for  current  ever  since.  Butif  this  tradition  be  granted 
so  very  ancient  as  to  have  been  before  all  books,  and 
to  be  older  than  any  history,  it  may  for  any  thing  any 
body  can  tell  have  been  from  the  beginning ;  and 
then  it  is  much  more  likely  to  be  a  notion,  which  was 
bred  in  the  mind  of  man,  and  born  with  him,  than  a 
tradition  transmitted  from  hand  to  hand  through  all 
generations ;  especially  if  we  consider  how  many 
rude  and  barbarous  nations  there  are  in  the  worlds 
which  consent  in  the  opinion  of  a  God,  and  yet  have 
scarce  any  certain  tradition  of  any  thing  that  was 
done  among  them  but  two  or  three  ages  before. 

Thirdly,  But  if  neither  of  these  be  satisfactory, 
he  hath  one  way  more ;  which  although  it  signify 
little  to  men  of  sober  and  severe  reason,  yet  it  very 
unhappily  hits  the  jealous  and  suspicious  humour 
of  the  generality  of  men,  who,  from  the  experience 
they  have  had  of  themselves  and  others,  are  very  apt 
to  suspect  that  every  body,  but  especially  their  supe> 
riors  and  governors,  have  a  design  to  impose  upon 
them  for  their  own  ends.  In  short,  it  is  this :  that 
4hi8  noise  about  a  God  is  a  mere  state  engine  and  a 
politic  device,  invented  at  first  by  some  great  prince 
or  minister  of  state,  to  keep  people  in  awe  and  order. 
And,  if  so,  from  hence  (saith  the  atheist)  we  may 
easily  apprehend  how  from  si|ch  an  ori^nal  it  might 
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hf  gefierally  propagated  and  become  umversally 
current,  haviog  the  Btamp  of  public  authority  upon 
it.  Besides,  that  people  have  always  been  found 
easy  to  comply  with  the  inclinations  of  their  prince. 
And  from  hence  likewise  we  may  see  the  reason  why 
this  notion  hath  continued  so  long.  For,  being  found 
by  experience  to  be  so  excellent  an  instrument  of 
government,  we  may  be  sure  it  would  always  be 
cherished  and  kept  up. 

And  now  he  triumphs,  and  thinks  the  business  is 
rery  clear :  thus  it  was,  some  time  or  other,  (most 
probably  towards  the  beginning  of  the  world,  if  it 
had  a  beginning,  when  all  mankind  was  under  .one 
universal  monarch)  some  great  Nebuchadnezzar  set 
up  this  image  of  a  deity,  and  commanded  all  people 
and  nations  to  fall  down  and  worship  it :  and  this 
being  found  a  successful  device  to  awe  people  into 
obedience  to  government,  it  hath  been  continued  to 
this  day,  and  is  like  to  last  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
To  this  fine  conjecture  I  have  four  things  to  say  : 

1.  That  all  this  is  mere  conjecture  and  suppo- 
sition ;  he  cannot  bring  the  least  shadow  of  proof 
or  evidence  for  any  one  tittle  of  it. 

2.  This  supposition  grants  the  opinion  of  a  god 
to  conduce  very  much  to  the  support  of  government 
and  order  in  the  world  ;  and,  consequently,  to  be 
very  beneficial  to  mankind.  So  that  the  atheist 
cannot  but  acknowledge  that  it  is  great  pity  that  it 
should  not  be  true,  and  that  it  is  the  common  in- 
terest of  mankind,  if  there  were  but  probable  argu- 
ments for  it,  not  to  admit  of  any  slight  reason  against 
it;  and  to  punish  all  those  who  would  seduce  men 
to  atheism,  as  the  great  disturbers  of  the  work),  and 
pests  of  human  society. 
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3.  This  suppositioD  can  have  nothing  of  certainty 
in  it,  nnless  this  be  true,  that  whoever  makes  a 
politic  advantage  of  other  men's  principles  ought  to 
be  presumed  to  contrive  those  principles  into  them* 
Whereas  it  is  much  more  common^  (because  more 
easy)  for  men  to  serve  their  own  ends  of  those  prin- 
ciples or  opinions,  which  they  do  not  put  into  men, 
but  find  there.  So  that  if  the  question  of  a  God 
were  to  be  decided  by  the  probability  of  this  con-» 
jecture,  (which  the  atheist  applauds  himself  most  in) 
it  would  be  concluded  in  the  affirmative.  It  beings 
much  more  likely,  since  politicians  reap  the  advan^ 
tages  of  obedience,  and  a  more  ready  submission  to 
government  from  mens  believing  that  there  is  a 
God,  that  they  found  the  minds  of  men  prepossessed 
to  their  hands  with  the  notion  of  a  God,  than  that 
they  planted  it  there. 

4.  We  have  as  much  evidence  of  the  contrary  to 
this  supposition  as  such  a  thing  is  capable  of,  viz. 
that  it  was  not  an  arcanum  imperii^  a  secret  of  go* 
Ternment,  to  propagate  the  belief  of  a  God  among 
the  people,  when  the  governors  themselves  knew  it 
to  be  a  cheat.  For  we  find  in  the  histories  of  all 
ages,  of  which  we  have  any  records,  (and  of  other 
ages  we  cannot  possibly  judge)  that  princes  have 
not  been  more  secure  from  troubles  of  conscience 
and  the  fears  of  religion,  and  the  terrors  of  another 
world,  (nay,  many  of  them  more  subject  to  these) 
than  other  men,  as  I  could  give  many  instances,  and 
those  no  mean  ones.  What  made  Caligula  oreep 
under  that  bed  when  it  thundered  ?  What  made 
Tiberius,  that  great  master  of  the  crafts  of  govern- 
ment, complain  so  much  of  the  grierous  stings  and 
lashes  h^  felt  iq  bis  conscience  ?    What  m»de  Ciir-^ 
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dinal  Wolsey  (that  great  mioister  of  state  in  our 
owD  nation)  to  pour  forth  his  soul  in  those  sad 
words,  **  Had  I  been  as  diligent  to  please  my  God 
as  I  have  been  to  please  my  king,  he  would  not  have^ 
forsaken  me  now  in  my  grey  hairs?"  What  reason 
for  such  actions  and  speeches,  if  these  great  men  had 
known  that  religion  was  but  a  cheat  ?  But  if  they 
knew  nothing  of  this  secret,  I  think  we  may  safely 
conclude,  that  the  notion  of  a  God  did  not  come 
from  the  court,  that  it  was  not  the  invention  of  poll* 
ticians,  and  a  ju^le  of  state  to  cozen  the  people 
into  obedience* 

And  now  from  all  this  that  hath  been  said,  it 
seems  to  be  very  evident,  that  the  general  consent 
of  mankind  in  this  apprehension,  that  there  is  a 
God,  must  in  all  reason  be  ascribed  to  some  more 
certain  and  universal  cause  than  fear  or  tradition, 
or  state  policy,  viz.  to  this,  that  God  himself  hath 
wrought  this  image  of  himself  upon  the  mind  of 
man,  and  so  woven  it  into  the  very  frame  of  his 
being,  that  (like  Phidia's  picture  in  Minerva's  shield) 
it  can  never,  totally  be  defaced  without  the  ruin  of 
human  nature. 

I  know  but  one  objection  that  this  discourse  is 
liable  to,  which  is  this  ;  that  the  universal  consent 
of  mankind  in  the  apprehension  of  a  God  is  no  more 
an  ailment  that  he  really  is,  than  the  general  agree- 
ment of  so  many  nations  for  so  many  ages  in  the 
worship  of  many  gods  is  an  argument  that  there 
are  many. 

To  this  I  answer.  1.  That  the  generality  of  the 
philoaophers  and  wise  men  of  all  nations  and  ages 
did  dissent  from  the  multitude  in  these  things.  They 
believed  but  one  supreme  Deity,  which  with  respect 
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to  the  various  benefits  men  received  from  him, 
had  several  titles  bestowed  upon  him.  And  although 
they  did  servilely  comply  with  the  people  in  wor- 
shipping God  by  sensible  images  and  represen- 
tations ;  yet  it  appears  by  their  writings,  that  they 
despised  this  way  of  worship  as  superstitious,  and 
unsuitable  to  the  nature  of  God.  So  that  Poly- 
theism and  idolatry  are  far  from  being  able  to 
pretend  to  universal  consent,  from  their  having  had 
the  vote  of  the  multitude  in  most  nations  for  several 
ages  together.  Because  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar, 
separated  from  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the 
wise,  signifies  no  more  than  a  great  many  ciphers 
would  do  without  figures. 

2.  The  gross  ignorance  and  mistakes  of  tlie  hea- 
then about  God  and  his  worship  are  a  good  argu- 
ment that  there  is  a  God ;  because  they  shew  that 
men,  sunk  into  the  most  degenerate  condition,  into 
the  greatest  blindness  and  darkness  imaginable,  do 
yet  retain  some  sense  and  awe  of  a  Deity;  that 
religion  is  a  property  of  our  natores,  and  that  the 
notion  of  a  Deity  is  intimate  to  our  understandings, 
and  sticks  close  to  them,  seeing  men  will  rather 
have  any  God  than  none ;  and  rather  than  want  a 
Deity  they  will  worship  any  thing. 

3.  That  there  have  been  so  many  false  gods  de- 
vised, is  rather  an  argument  that  there  is  a  true  one 
than  that  there  is  none.  There  would  be  no  coun* 
terfeits  but  for  the  sake  of  something  that  is  real. 
For  though  all  pretenders  seem  to  be  what  they 
really  are  not,  yet  they  pretend  to  be  something  that 
really  is:  for  to  counterfeit  is  to  put  on  the  likeness 
mod  appearance  of  some  real  excellence.  There 
would  be  no  brass  money,  if  there  were  not  good 
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,a0d  lawful  money.  Bristol  stones  would  not  prt* 
tend  to  be  diamonds,  if  there  never  bad  been  any 
diamonds.  Those  idols  in  Henry  the  Seventh^s 
time,  (as  Sir  Francis  Bacon  calls  them)  Lambert 
Symnel  and  Perkin  Warbeck,  had  never  been  set 
up  if  there  had  not  once  been  a  real  Plantagenet 
.and  Duke  of  York.  So  the  idols  of  the  heathen, 
though  they  be  set  up  in  affront  to  the  true  God, 
yet  they  rather  prove  that  there  is  one,  than  the 
contrary. 

III.  Speculative  atheism  is  absurd,  because  it 
requires  more  evidence  for  things  than  they  are 
capable  of.  Aristotle  hath  long  since  well  ob- 
served, how  unreasonable  it  is  to  expect  the  same 
kind  of  proof  and  evidence  for  every  thing,  which 
we  have  for  some  things.  Mathematical  things, 
being  of  an  abstracted  nature,  are  capable  of  the 
clearest  and  strictest  demonstration  :  but  conclu- 
sions in  natural  philosophy  are  capable  of  proof  by 
an  induction  of  experiments;  things  of  a  moral 
nature  by  moral  arguments ;  and  matters  of  fact  by 
credible  testimony.  And  though  none  of  these  be 
capable  of  that  strict  kind  of  demonstration,  which 
mathematical  matters  are;  yet  have  we  an  undoubted 
assurance  of  them,  when  they  are  proved  by  the 
best  ai^uments  that  things  of  that  kind  will  bear. 
No  man  can  demonstrate  to  me,  (unless  we  will  call 
every  argument  that  is  fit  to  convince  a  wise  man  a 
demonstration)  that  there  is  such  an  island  in  Ame- 
rica as  Jamaica.  Yet  upon  the  testimony  of  cre- 
dible persons  who  have  seen  it, .  and  authors  who 
have  written  of  it,  I  am  as  free  from  all  doubt  con- 
,  cemiog  it,  as  I  am  from  doubting  of  the  clearest 
.mathematical  demonstration.    So  that  this  is  to  be 
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ttitertaiDed  as  a  firai  priDciple  by  all  those  who 
pretend  to  be  certaio  of  any  thing  at  all — that  wheD 
any  thing,  in  any  of  these  kinds,  is  proved  by  as 
good  argument  as  a  thing  of  that  kind  is  capable  of, 
and  we  have  as  great  assurance  that  it  is,  as  we 
could  possibly  have  supposing  it  were,  we  ought 
not  in  reason  to  make  any  doubt  of  the  existence  of 
that  thing. 

Now  tb  apply  this  to  the  present  case.  The  being 
of  a  God  is  not  mathematically  demonstrable,  nor 
can  it  be  expected  it  should,  because  only  mathe- 
matical matters  admit  of  this  kind  of  evidence.  Nor 
can  it  be  proved  immediately  by  sense,  because  God, 
being  supposed  to  be  a  pure  spirit,  cannot  be  the 
object  of  any  corporeal  sense.  But  yet  we  have 
as  great  assurance,  that  there  is  a  God  as  the  nature 
of  the  thing  to  b^  proved  is  capable  of;  and  as  we 
could  in  reason  expect  to  have,  supposing  that 
he  were.  For  let  us  suppose  there  were  such  a 
being  as  an  infinite  spirit,  clothed  with  all  possible 
perfection ;  that  is,  as  good  and  wise  and  powerful, 
&c.  as  can  be  imagined :  what  conceivable  ways  are 
there^  whereby  we  should  come  to  be  assured  that 
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before  our  eyes,  this  might  amaze  us,  but  could  uot 
give  us  auy  rational  assurance  that  there  is  an  infinite 
spirit.  If  he  should  work  a  miracle ;  this  could  not 
in  reason  convince  an  atheist  more  than  the  argu- ' 
ments  he  already  hath  for  it.  If  the  atheist  then 
were  to  ask  a  sign  in  the  heaven  above,  or  in  the 
earth  beneath,  what  could  be  desire  Ood  to  do  for 
biff  conviction  more  than  he  hath  already  done  ? 
Could  he  desire  him  to  work  a  greater  miracle  than 
to  make  a  world  ?  Why,  if  God  should  carry  this 
perverse  man  out  of  the  limits  of  this  world,  and 
shew  him  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  springing 
out  of  nothing,  he  might  say  that  innumerable 
parts  of  matter  chanced  just  then  to  rally  together^ 
and  to  form  themselves  into  this  new  world,  and 
that  God  did  not  make  it.  Thus  you  see  that  we 
have  all  the  rational  assurance  of  a  God  that  the 
thing  is  capable  of,  and  that  atheism  is  absurd  and 
unreasonable  in  requiring  more. 

IV*  The  atheist  is  unreasonable,  because  he  pre* 
tends  to  know  that  which  no  man  can  know,  and  to 
be  certain  of  that  which  nobody  cs^n  be  certam  of; 
that  is,  that  there  is  no  God,  and,  which  is  conse- 
quent upon  this,  (as  I  shall  shew  afterwards)  that 
it  is  not  possible  there  should  be  one.  And  the 
atheist  must  pretend  to  know  this  certainly.  For 
it  were  the  greatest  folly  in  the  world  for  a  man  to 
deuj  and  despise  a  Grod,  if  he  be  not  certain  that 
he  is  not.  Now  whoever  pretends  to  be  certain  that 
there  is  no  God  hath  this  great  diAadvantage — he  pre- 
tends to  be  certain  of  a  pure  negative*  But  of  ne- 
gatives we  have  far  the  least  certainty,  and  tbey  are 
«sually  hardest^  and  many  times  io^posaiUe  to  be 
proi^.    Indeed,  such  negatives  as  ciily  deny  some 
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partkaiw  mod^  or  maaner  of  a  thing's  existooM, 
a  man  may  have  a  certakity  of  them ;  because,  when 
we  see  things  to  be,  we  may  see  what  they  are,  and 
in  what  manner  they  do  or  do  not  exist.  For  in- 
stance, we  may  be  certain  that  man  is  not  a  creature 
tiiat  hath  wings,  because  this  only  concerns  th^ 
manner  of  his  existence ;  and  we,  seeing  what  he  is^ 
may  certainly  know  that  he  is  not  so  or  so:  but 
pure  n^atives,  that  is,  such  as  absolutely  deny  the 
existence  of  things,  or  the  possibility  of  their  exist- 
ence can  never  be  proved ;  for,  after  all  that  can  be 
said  against  a  thing,  this  will  still  be  true,  that  many 
things  possibly  are  which  we  know  not  of,  and  that 
many  more  things  may  be  than'are ;  and,  if  so,  after 
all  our  ai^uments  against  a  thing,  it  will  be  uncertain 
whether  it  be  or  not.  And  this  is  universally  true^ 
unless  the  thing  denied  to  be  do  plainly  imply  a 
contradiction;  from  which  I  have  already  shewn 
the  notion  of  a  God  to  be  free.  Now  the  atheist 
pretends  to  be  certain  of  a  pure  negative,  that  there 
is  no  such  being  as  God,  and  that  it  is  not  possible 
there  should  be :  but  no  man  can  reasonably  pretend 
to  know  thus  much,  but  he  must  pretend  to  know 
all  things  that  are  or  can  be;  which  if  any  man 
should  be  so  vain  as  to  pretend  to,  yet  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  nobody  would  be  so  weak  as  to  believe 
him.  . 

y.  Speculative  atheism  is  unreasonable,  because 
it  contradicts  itself.  There  is  this  great  contradiction 
in  the  denial  of  a  God :  he  that  denies  a  God  says 
that  that  is  impossible,  which  yet  he  must  grant 
to  be  possible.  He  says^  it  is  impossible  that  there 
should  be  such  a  being  as  God,  in  saying  th^t  dt 
facto  there  is  no  such  being.    For  eternity  beiii^ 
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essential  to  the  notion  of  a.  God,  if  there  be  not  a 
God  already,  it  is  impossible  now  that  there  shoidd 
be  one  ;  becanse  such  a  being,  as  is  supposed  to  be 
essentially  eternal  and  without  beginning,  cannot 
now  begin  to  be.  And  yet  he  roust  grant  it  possible, 
that  there  should  be  such  a  being  as  hath  all  possible 
perfection  :  and  such  a  being  as  this  is  that  which 
we  call  God,  and  is  that  very  thing  which  the  atheist 
denies,  and  others  affirm  to  be.  For  he  that  denies 
a  God,  must  deny  such  a  being  as  all  the  world 
describe  God  to  be ;  and  this  is  the  general  notion 
which  all  men  have  of  God,  that  he  is  a  being  as 
perfect  as  is  possible ;  that  is,  endued  with  all  such 
perfections  as  do  not  imply  a  contradiction,  which 
none  of  those  perfections  which  we  attribute  to 
God  do,  as  I  have  already  proved. 

11.  Speculative  atheism,  as  it  is  unreasonable,  so 
is  it  a  roost  imprudent  and  uncomfortable  opinion : 
and  that  upon  these  two  accounts.  First,  Because 
it  is  against  the  present  interest  and  happiness  of 
mankind.  Secondly,  Because  it  is  infinitely  hazard- 
ous and  unsafe  in  the  issue. 

1.  It  is  against  the  present  interest  and  happiness 
of  roankind.  If  atheism  were  the  general  opinion  of 
the  world,  it  would  be  infinitely  prejudicial  to  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  human  society,  and  would 
open  a  wide  door  to  all  manner  of  confusion  and 
disorder.  But  this  I  shall  not  now  insist  upon,  be- 
cause I  design  a  particular  discourse  of  that  by  itself. 

I  shall  at  present  content  myself  to  shew  bow  un- 
comfortable an  opinion  this  would  be  to  particular 
persons:  for  nothing  can  be  more  evident,  thaa 
that  man  is  not  sufficient  of  himself  to  his  own  hap- 
piness. '   He  is  liable  to  many  evils  and  miseries 
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which  he  can  neither  prevent  nor  redresB.  He  is 
full  of  wants  which  he  cannot  supply,  and  com-, 
passed  about  with  infirmities  which  he  cannot  re- 
move, and  obnoxious  to  dangers  which  he caonever 
sufficiently  provide  against.  Consider  man  without 
the  protection  and  conduct  of  a  superior  being,  and 
he  is  secure  of  nothing  that  he  enjoys  in  this  world, 
and  uncertain  of  every  thing  that  he  hopes  for.  He 
is  apt  to  grieve  for  what  he  cannot  help,  and  eagerly 
to  desire  what  he  is  never  likely  to  obtain.  "  Man 
walketh  in  a  vain  show,  and  disquieteth  himself  in 
vain."  He  courts  happiness  in  a  thousand  shapes, 
and  the  faster  he  pursues  it,  the  faster  it  flies  from 
him.  His  hopes  and  expectations  are  bigger  th^ 
his  enjoyments,  and  his  fears  and  jealousies  more 
troublesome  than  the  evils  themselves  which  he  is 
80  much  afraid  of.  He  is  liable  to  a  great  mapy  in- 
conveniences every  moment  of  his  life,  and  is  conti- 
nually insecure,  not  only  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life,  but  even  of  life  itself.  And,  besides  all  this, 
after  all  his  endeavours  to  the  contrary,  he  finds 
himself  naturally  to  dread  a  superior  Being,  that  can 
defeat  all  his  designs,  and  disappoint  all  his  hopes^ 
and  make  him  miserable  beyond  all  his  fears.  He 
has  oftentimes  secret  misgivings  concerning  another 
life  after  this,  and  fearful  apprehensions  of  an  invisible 
Judge ;  and  thereupon  he  is  full  of  anxiety  concern- 
ing his  condition  in  another  world,  and  sometimes 
plunged  into  that  anguish  and  despair  that  he  grows 
weary  of  himself.  So  that  the  atheist  deprives  him- 
self of  all  the '  comfort  that  the  apprehensions  of  a 
God  can  give  a  man,  and  yet  is  liable  to  all  the 
trouble.and  disquiet  of  those  apprehensions. 

I  do  not  say  that  these  inconveniences  do  happen 
2f2 
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to  aU ;  but  every  one  is  in  danger  of  tfaeu.  For 
man's  nature  is  evidently  so  contrived  as  does  plainly 
discover  how  unable  he  is  to  make  himself  happy. 
So  that  he  must  necessarily  look  abroad  and  seek 
for  happiness  somewhere  else.  And  if  there  be  no 
superior  Being,  in  whose  care  of  him  he  may  repose 
his  confidence  and  quiet  his  mind ;  if  he  have  no 
comfortable  expectations  of  another  life  to  sustain 
him  under  the  evils  and  calamities  he  is  liable  to  in 
this  world,  he  is  certainly  of  all  creatures  the  most 
miserable.  There  are  none  of  us  but  may  happen 
to  fall  into  those  circumstances  of  danger,  or  want 
or  pain,  or  some  other  sort  of  calamity,  that  we  can 
have  no  hopes  of  relief  or  comfort  but  from  God 
alone:  none  in  all  the  world  to  flee  to  but  him. 
And  what  would  men  do  in  such  a  case  if  it  were 
not  for  God  ?  Human  nature  is  most  certainly  liable 
to  desperate  exigences,  and  he  is  not  happy  that  is 
not  provided  against  the  worst  that  may  happen.  It 
is  bad  to  be  reduced  to  such  a  condition  as  to  be 
destitute  of  all  comfort.  And  yet  men  are  many 
times  brought  to  that  extremity,  that  if  it  were  not 
Sof  God,  they  would  not  know  what  to  do  with 
themselves,  or  how  to  enjoy  themselves  for  one  hour» 
or  to  entertain  their  thoughts  with  any  comfortable 
considerations  under  their  present  anguish  and  suf-' 
ferings.  All  men  naturally  fly  to  God  in  extremity, 
and  the  most  atheistical  person  jn  the  world,  when 
he  is  forsaken  of  all  hopes  of  any  other  relief,  is 
forced  to  acknowledge  him,  add  would  be  glad  te 
have  such  a  friend. 

Can  it  then  be  a  wise  and  reasonable  design  to 
endeavour  to  banish  the  belief  of  a  God  out  of  the 
World  ?    Not  to  say  how  impious  it  is  in  respect  of 
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Crod,  nothing  can  be  more  malicious  to  men,  vmd 
more  effectually  undermine  the  only  foundation  of 
our  happiness.  For  if  there  were  no  God  in  the 
worlds  man  would  be  in  a  much  more  wretched  and 
disconsolate  condition,  than  th^  creatures  below him« 
For  they  are  only  sensible  of  present  pain,  and  when 
it  is  upon  them  they  bear  it  as  they  can.  But  thej^ 
are  not  at  all  apprehensive  of  evils  at  a  distance, 
nor  tormented  with  the  fearful  prospect  of  what  may 
befal  them  hereafter ;  nor  are  they  plunged  into 
despair  upon  the  consideration,  that  the  evils  they 
lie  under  are  like  to  continue,  and  are  incapable  of 
a  remedy.  And  as  they  have  no  apprehension  of 
these  things,  so  they  need  no  comfort  against  diem* 
But  mankind  is  liable  to  all  the  same  evils  and  many 
others;  which  are  so  much  the  greater,  because 
they  are  aggravated  and  set  on  by  the  restless  work* 
ings  of  our  minds,  and  exasperated  by  the  smart 
reflections  and  frettings  of  our  own  thoughts :  and  if 
there  be  no  God,  we  are  wholly  without  comfort 
under  all  these,  and  without  any  other  remedy  than 
what  time  will  give.  For  if  the  providence  of  God 
be  taken  away,  what  security  have  we  against  those 
innumerable  dangers  and  mischiefs  to  whii[:h  human 
nature  is  continually  exposed?  What  consolation 
under  them,  when  we  are  reduced  to  that  condition 
that  no  creature  can  give  us  any  hopes  of  relief? 
But  if  we  believe  that  there  is  a  God  that  takes  care 
of  us,  and  we  be  careful  to  please  him,  this  cannot 
but  be  a  mighty  comfort  to  us,  bodi  under  the  pre- 
sent sense  of  affliction,  and  the  apprehension  of  evils 
at  a  distance.  For,  in  that  case,  we  are  secure  of 
one  of  these  three  things ;  either  that  God  by  his  pro- 
vidence will  prevent  the  evils  we  fear,  if  that  be 
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best  for  us :  or  that  he  will  support  us  under  then} 
when  they  are  present,  and  add  to  our  strength  as 
be  increaseth  our  burden:  or  that  be  will  make 
them  the  occasion  of  a  greater  good  to  us,  by  turning 
them  either  to  our  adjutage  in  this  world,  or  the 
increase  of  our  happinesii  in  the  next.  Now  every 
one  of  these  considerations  has  a  great  deal  of  com- 
fort in  it;  for  which,  if  there  were  no  God,  there 
could  be  no  ground.  Niiy,  on  the  contrary,  the  most 
real  foundation  of  our  unhappiuess  would  be  laid 
in  our  reason ;  and  we  should  be  so  much  more  mi- 
serable than  the  beasts,  by  how  much  we  have  a 
quicker  apprehension  and  a  deeper  consideration  of 
things. 

So  that  if  a  man  had  arguments  sufficient  to  per- 
suade hipi  that  there  is  no  God  (as  there  is  infinite 
reason  to  the  contrary),  yet  the  belief  of  a  God  is  so 
necessary  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  our  lives, 
that  a  wise  man  could  not  but  be  heartily  troubled 
to  quit  so  pleasant  an  error,  and  to  part  with  a  de- 
lusion which  is  apt  to  yield  such  unspeakable  satis- 
faction to  the  mind  of  man.  Did  but  men  consider 
the  true  notion  of  God,  he  would  appear  to  be  so 
lovely  a  being,  and  so  full  of  goodness  and  of  all 
desirable  perfections,  that  even  those  very  persons, 
who  are  of  such  irregular  understandings,  as  not  to 
believe  that  there  is  a  God,  yet  could  not,  if  they 
understood  themselves,  refrain  from  wishing  with 
all  their  hearts,  that  there  were  one.  For  is  it  not 
really  desirable  to  every  man,  that  there  should  be 
such  a  being  in*  the  world  as  takes  care  of  the  frame 
of  it,  that  it  do  not  run  into  confusion,  and  in  that 
disorder  ruin  mankind  ?  That  there  should  be  such 
a  Being  as  takes  particular  care  of  every  one  of  U8» 
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mkt  loves  us,  and  delights  to  do  us  good ;  as  under- 
stands all  our  wants,  and  is  able  and  willing  to  re- 
lieve ps  in  our  greatest  straights,  when  nothing  else 
can  ;  to  preserve  us  in  our  greatest  dangers,  to  assist 
1MI  against  our  worst  enemies,  and  to  comfort  us 
vmder  our  sharpest  sufferings,  when  all  other  things 
set  themselves  against  us  ?  Is  it  not  every  man's 
interest,  that  there  should  be  such  a  Governor  of 
the  world  as  really  designs  our  happiness^  and  hath 
omitted  nothing  that  is  necessary  to  it ;  as  would 
govern  us  for  our  advantage,  and  will  require  no- 
thing of  us  but  what  is  for  our  good,  and  yet  will 
infinitely  reward  us  for  the  doing  of  that  which  is 
best  for  ourselves?  that  will  punish  any  man  that 
should  go  about  to  injure  us,  or  to  deal  otherwise 
with  us  than  himself  in  the  like  case  would  be  dealt 
withal  by  tis  ?  In  a  word,  such  a  one  as  is  ready  to 
be  reconciled  to  us  when  we  have  offended  him, 
and  is  so  far  from  taking  little  advantages  against  us 
for  every  failings  that  he  is  v^illing  to  pardon  our 
Miost  wUful  miscarriages,  upon  our  repentance  and 
amendment?  And  we  have  reason  to  believe  God 
to  be  such  a  being,  if  he  be  at  all. 

Why  then  should  any  man  be  troubled  that  there 
is  such  a  Being  as  this,  or  think  himself  concerned 
to  shut  him  out  of  the  world?  How  could  such  a 
Governor  as  this  be  wanting  in  the  world,  that  is  so 
great  a  comfort  and  security  to  mankind,  and  the 
confidence  of  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  ?  If  God  be 
such  a  being  as  I  have  described,  woe  to  the  world 
if  it  were  without  him.  This  would  be  a  thousand 
times  greater  loss  to  mankind,  and  of  more  dis- 
mal consequences,  and,  if  it  were  true,  ought  to 
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« 

alfect  ui  with  more  grief  and  horror  than  tbeextiii- 
gnishing  of  the  sun. 

Let  but  all  things  be  well  considered,  and  I  am 
Very  confident,  that  if  a  wise  and  considerate  man 
were  left  to  himself  and  his  own  choice,  to  wish  the 
greatest  good  to  himself  he  could  devise,  after  he 
had  searched  heaven  and  earth,  the  sum  of  all  his 
wishes  would  be  this,  that  there  were  just  such  a 
being  as  God  is :  nor  would  he  choose  any  other 
beneftictor,.  or  friend,  or  protector  for  himself,  or 
governor  for  the  whole  world,  than  infinite  power 
conducted  and  managed  by  infinite  wisdom,  and 
goodness  and  justice,  which  is  the  true  notion  of  a 
God. 

Nay,  so  necessary  is  God  to  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  that  though  there  were  no  God,  yet  the 
atheist  hhnself,  upon  second  thoughts,  would  judge 
it  convenient  that  the  generality  of  men  should  be* 
lieve  that  there  is  one.  For  when  the  atheist  had 
attained  his  end,  and,  if  it  were  a  thing  possible, 
had  blotted  the  notion  of  a  God  out  of  the  minds  of 
men,  mankind  would  in  all  probability  grow  so 
melancholy  and  so  unruly  a  thing,  that  he  himself 
would  think  it  fit  in  policy  to  contribute  his  best 
endeavours  to  the  restoring  of  men  to  their  former 
belief.  Thus  hath  God  secured  the  belief  of  himself 
in  the  world,  against  all  attempts  to  the  contrary; 
not  only  by  riveting  the  notion  of  himself  into  our 
natures,  but  likewise  by  making  the  belief  of  his 
being  necessary  to  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  our 
minds,  and  to  tlie  quiet  and  happiness  of  human 
society. 

So  that,  if  we  consult  omr  reason,  we  cannot  but 
bdieve  that  there  is ;  if  our  interest,  we  cannot  but 
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heartily  i/vish  that  there  were  such  a  beiDg  as  God 
in  the  world.  Every  thing  within  us  and  without 
US  gives  notice  of  him.  His  name  is  written  upon 
our  hearts ;  and  in  every  creature  thgre  are  some 
prints  and  footsteps  of  him.  Every  moment  we  feel 
our  dependance  upon  him,  and  do  by  daily  expe- 
rience find  that  we  can  neither  be  happy  without 
him,  nor  think  ourselves  so. 

I  confess  it  is  not  a  wicked  man's  interest,  if  be 
resolve  to  continue  such,  that  there  should  be  a 
God ;  but  then  it  is  not  men's  interest  to  be  wicked. 
It  is  for  the  general  good  of  human  society,  and 
consequently  of  particular  persons,  to  be  true  and 
just;  it  is  for  men's  health  to  be  temperate,  and  so 
I  couhl  instance  in  all  other  virtues:  but  this  is  the 
mystery  of  atheism,  men  are  wedded  to  their  lusts, 
and  resolved  upon  a  wicked  course ;  and  so  it  be- 
comes their  interest  to  wish  there  were  no  God^ 
and  to  believe  so  if  they  can.  Whereas,  if  men  were 
minded  to  live  righteously  and  soberly  and  vir- 
tuously in  the  world,  to  believe  a  God  would  be 
no  hindrance  or  prejudice  to  any  such  design,  but 
very  much  for  the  advancement  and  furtherance  of 
it  Men  that  are  good  and  virtuous  do  easily  be^ 
lieve  a  God ;  so  that  it  is  vehemently  to  be  sus* 
pected,  that  nothing  but  the  strength  of  men's  lusts, 
and  the  power  of  vicious  inclinations,  do  sway  their 
mind^,  and  set  a  bias  upon  their  understandings 
toward  atheism. 

3.  Atheism  is  imprudent,  because  it  is  unsafe  in 
the  iMue*  The  atheist  contends  against  the  rdii 
gious  man,  that  th^e  is  no  God ;  but  upon  strange 
inequality  and  odds,  for  he  ventures  his  eternal 
interest;  whereas  the  religious  man  ventures  only 
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the  loss  of  bis  lusts,  ivhich  it  is  much  better  for  him 
to  be  without,  or  at  the  utmost  of  some  tetuporal 
convenience ;  and  all  this  while  is  inwslrdly  more 
contented  and  happy,  and  usually  more  healthful, 
and  perhaps  meets  with  more  respect  and  faithfuller 
friends,  and  lives  in  a  more  secure  and  flourishing 
condition,  and  more  free  from  the  evils  and  punish- 
ments of  this  W^d,  than  the  atheistical  person  does; 
however,  it  is  not  much  that  he  ventures:  and,  after 
this  life,  if  there  be  no  God,  is  as  well  aBhe;  but 
if  there  be  a  God,  is  infinitely  better,  even  as  much 
as  unspeakable  and  eternal  happiness  is  better  than 
extreme  and  endless  misery.  So  that,  if  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against  a  God  were  equal,  and  it  were 
an  even  question  whether  there  were  one  or  not, 
yet  the  hazard  and  danger  is  so  infinitely  unequal^ 
that  in  point  of  prudence  and  interest  every  man 
were  obliged  to  incline  to  the  aflSirmative;  and, 
whatever  doubts  he  might  have  about  it,  to  choose 
the  safest  side  of  the  question,  and  to  make  that  the 
principle  to  live  by.  For  he  that  acts  wisely,  and 
is  a  thoroughly  prudent  man,  will  be  provided  against 
li)l  events,  and  will  take  care  to  secure  the  main 
chance,  whatever  happens;  but  the  atheist,  in 
case  things  should  fall  out  contrary  to  his  belief  and 
expectation,  hath  made  no  provision  for  this  case. 
If,  contrary  to  his  confidence,  it  should  prove  in  the 
issue  that  there  is  a  God,  the  man  is  lost  and  un- 
done for  ever.  If  the  atheist,  when  he  dies,  should 
find  that  his  soul  'remains  after  his  body,  and  has 
only  qikitted  its  lodging,  how  will  this  man  be  amazed 
and  blanked,  when,  contrary  to  his  expectation, 
he  shall  find  himself  in  a  new  and  strange  place, 
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amidst  a  world  of  spirijts^  entered  upon  an  everlast- 
mg  and  unchangeable  state?     How  sadly  will  the 
man  be  disappointed  when  he  finds  all  things  other- 
wise than  he  had  stated  and  determined  them  in 
this  world.    When  he  comes  to  appear  before  that 
Gody  whom  he  hath  denied,  and  against  whom  he 
hath  spoken  as  despiteful  things  as  he  could,  wbo\ 
can  imagine  the  pale  and  guilty  looks  of  this  man, 
and  how  he  will  shiver  and  tremble  for  the  fear  of 
the  Lord,  and  for  the  glory  of  his  majesty  ?    How 
will  he  be  surprised  with  terrors  on  every  side,  to 
find  himself  thus  unexpectedly  and  irrecoverably 
plunged  into  a  state  of  ruin  and  desperation  ?    And 
thus  things  may  happen  for  all  this  man's  confidence 
now  •     For  our  belief  or  disbelief  of  a  thing  does  not 
alter  the  nature  of  the  thing.     We  cannot  fancy 
things  into  being,  or  make  them  vanish  into  nothing 
by  the  stubborn   confidence  of  our  imaginations. 
'Things  are  as  sullen  as  we  are,  and  will  be  what 
they  are  whatever  we  think  of  them.     And  if  there 
be  a  God,  a  man  cannot  by  an  obstinate  disbelief 
of  him  make  him  cease  to  be,  any  fuore  than  a  man 
can  put  out  the  sun  by  winking. 

And  thus  I  have,  as  briefly  and  clearly  as  I  could, 
endeavoured  to  shew  the  ignorance  and  folly  of  spe- 
culative atheism,  in  denying  the  existence  of  God. 
And  now  it  will  be  less  needful  to  speak  of  the  other 
two  principles  of  religion — the  immortality  of  the 
soul  and  future  rewards.  For  no  man  can  have 
any  reasonable  scruple  about  these,  who  believes, 
that  there  is  a  God.  Because  no  man  that  owns  the 
existence  of  an  infinite  spirit,  can  doubt  of  the  posr 
sibility  of  a  finite  spirit ;  that  is,  such  a  thing  as  is 
immaterial,  and  does  not  contain  any  principle  of 
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corruption  in  itself:  and  there  is  no  man  that  be- 
lieves the  goodness  of  God»  bat  must  be  inclined 
to  think  that  he  hath  made  some  things  for  as  long 
a  duration  as  they  are  capable  of.  Nor  can  any 
man,  that  acknowledgeth  the  holy  and  just  provi- 
dence of  God,  and  that  he  loves  righteousness  and 
bates  iniquity,  and  that  he  is  a  magistrate  and  go- 
vernor of  the  world,  and  consequently  concerned  to 
countenance  the  obedience,  and  to  puilish  the  viola- 
tion of  his  laws ;  and  that  does  veithal  consider  the 
promiscuous  dispensations  many  times  of  God's  pro- 
vidence in  this  M'orld :  I  say,  no  man  that  acknow- 
ledges all  this,  can  think  it  unreasonable  to  con* 
elude,  that,  after  this  life,  good  men  shall  be  re- 
warded and  sinners  punished.  I  have  done  with 
thefirstsort  of  irreligious  persons,  the  speculative 
atheist     I  shall  speak  but  briefly  of  the  other. 

Secondly,  The  practical  atheist,  who  is  wicked 
and  irreligious,  notwithstanding  he  does  in  some  sort 
believe  that  there  is  a  God  and  a  future  state ;  he  is 
likewise  guilty  of  prodigious  folly.  The  principle 
of  the  speculative  atheist  ai^ues  more  ignorance, 
but  the  practice  of  the  other  argues  greater  folly. 
Not  tobelievqa  God,  and  another  life,  for  which 
there  is  so  much  evidence  of  reason,  is  great  igno- 
rance and  folly ;  but  it  is  the  highest  madness  when 
a  man  does  believe  these  things,  to  live  as  if  he  did 
not  believe  them.  When  a  man  does  not  doubt  but 
that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  according  as  he  de- 
means himself  towards  him  he  will  make  him  happy 
or  miserable  for  ever,  yet  to  live  so  as  if  he  were 
certain  of  the  contrary ;  and  as  no  man  in  reason 
can  live,  but  he  that  is  well  assured  that  there  is  no 
God.    It  was  a  shrewd  saymg  of  the  old  monk> 
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that  two  kinds  of  prisons  would  senre  for  all  offend- 
ers in  the  world — an  inquisition  and  a  bedlam.  If 
any  man  should  deny  the  being  of  a  God  and  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  such  a  one  should  be  put 
into  the  first  of  these,  the  inquisition,  as  being  a 
desperate  heretic ;  but  if  any  man  should  profess 
to  believe  these  things,  and  yet  allow  himself  in  any 
known  wickedness,  such  a  one  should  be  put  into 
bedlam;  because  there  cannot  be  a  greater  folly 
and  madness  than  for  a  roan  in  matters  of  greatest 
moment  and  concernment,  to  act  against  his  best 
reason  and  understanding,  and  by  bis  life  to  contra- 
dict his  belief.  Such  a  man  does  perish  with  his 
eyes  open,  and  knowingly  undoes  himself;  he  runs 
upon  the  greatest  dangers  which  he  clearly  sees  to 
be  before  him,  and  precipitates  himself  into  those 
evils  which  he  professes  to  believe  to  be  real  and 
intolerable;  and  wilfully  neglects  the  obtaining  of 
that  unspeakable  good  and  happiness  which  he  is 
persuaded  is  certain  and  attainable.  Thus  much 
for  the  second  way  of  confirmation. 

III.  The  third  way  of  confirmation  shall  be,  by 
endeavouring  to  vindicate  religion  from  those  com- 
mon imputations,  which  seem  to  charge  it  with  ig- 
norance or  imprudence.  And  they  are  chiefly 
these  three : 

1.  Credulity. 

2.  Singularity. 

3.  Making  a  foolish  bargain.  ** 
First,  Credulity.   Say  they,  the  foundation  of 

religion  is  the  belief  of  those  things  for  which  we 
have  no  sufficient  reason,  and  conseqaentiy,  of  which 
we  can  have  no  good  assurance ;  ns  the  belief  <tf  a 
God  and  of  a  future  state  after  tiiislife ;  things  which 
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we  neyer  saw,  nor  did  experience,  nor  ever  spoke 
with  any  body  that  did.    Now  it  seems  to  ai^ue  too 
great  a  forwardness  and  easiness  of  belief  to  assent 
to  any  thing  upon  insufficient  grounds. 
To  this  I  answer, 

1.  That  if  there  be  such  a  being  as  a  God,  and 
such  a  thing  as  a  future  state  after  this  life,  it  can- 
not (as  I  said  before)  in  reason  be  expected  that  we 
should  have  the  evidence  of  sense  for  such  things : 
for  he  that  believes  a  God,  believes  such  a  being  as 
hath  all  perfections,  among  which  this  is  one,  that 
he  is  a  spirit;  and  consequently,  that  he  is  invisible, 
and  cannot  be  seen.  He  likewise  that  believes 
another  life  after  this,  professeth  to  believe  a  state, 
of  which  in  this  life  we  have  no  trial  and  experi- 
ence. Besides,  if  this  were  a  good  objection,  that 
no  roan  ever  saw  these  things,  it  strikes  at  the  athe- 
ist as  well  as  us.  For  no  man  ever  saw  the  world 
to  be  from  eternity;  nor  Epicurus's  atoms,  of 
which  notwithstanding  he  believes  the  world  was 
made. 

2.  We  have  the  best  evidence  for  these  things 
which  they  are  capable  of  at  present,  supposing  they 
were. 

3.  Those  who  deny  these  principles,  must  be  much 
more  credulous,  that  is,  believe  things  upon  incom* 
parably  less  evidence  of  reason.  The  atheist  looks 
upon  all  that  are  religious  as  a  company  of  credu- 
lous fools.  But  he,  for  his  part,  pretends  to  be 
wiser  than  to  believe  any  thing  for  company ;  he  can- 
notentertaia  things  upon  those  slight  grounds  which 
move  other  m^n;  if  you  would  win  his  assent  to 
any  thing,  you  must  give  him  a  clear  demonstration 
for  it.    Now  there  is  no  way  to  deal  with  this  man 
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of  reason,  this  rigid  exacter  of  strict  demonstration 
for  things  which  are  not  capable  of  it,  but  by  shew- 
ing him  that  he  is  an  hundred  times  more  credulous^ 
that  he  begs  more  principles,  takes  more  things  for 
granted  without  offering  to  prove  them,  and  assents 
to  more  strange  conclusions  upon  weaker  grounds 
than  those  whom  he  so  much  accuseth  of  credulity. 
And,  to  evidence  tl^is,  I  shall  briefly  give  you  an 
account  of  the  atheist's  creed,  and  present  you  with 
a  catalogue  of  the  fundamental  articles  of  his  faith. 
He  believes  that  there  is  no  God,  nor  possibly  can 
be,  and  consequently  that  the  wise  as  well  as  un- 
wise of  all  ages  have  been  mistaken,  except  himself 
and  a  few  more.     He  believes  that  either  all  the 

'  world  have  been  frighted  with  an  apparition  of  their 
own  fancy,  or  that  they  have  most  unnaturally  con* 
spired  together  to  cozen  themselves;  or  that  this 
potion  of  a  God  is  a  trick  of  policy,  though  the 
greatest  princes  and  politicians  do  not  at  this  day 

.  know  so  much,  nor  have  done  time  out  of  mind. 
He  believes,  eitlier  that  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
and  all  things  in  them,  had  no  original  cause  of  theif 
being,  or  else  that  they  were  made  by  chance,  and 
happened  he  knows  not  how  to  be  as  they  are  ;  and 
that  in  this  last  shuffling  of  matter,  all  things  have 
by  great  good  fortune  fallen  out  as  happily  and  as 
regularly  as  if  the  greatest  wisdom  had  contrived 
them,  but  yet  he  is  resolved  to  believe  that  there  was 
no  wisdom  in  the  contrivance  of  them.  He  believes, 
that  matter  of  itself  is  utterly  void  of  all  sense,  nn* 
derstanding,  and  liberty ;  but,  for  all  that,  he  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  parts  of  matter  may  now  and  then 
happen  to  be  so  conveniently  disposed,  as  to  have 
all  these  qualities,  and  most  dexterovsly  to  perform 
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all  those  fine  aod  free  operatioDS  which  iheignoraat 
attribute  to  spirits. 

This  is  the  sum  of  his  belief.  And  it  is  a  won- 
der, that  there  should  be  found  any  person  pre^ 
tending  to  reason  or  wit  that  can  assent  to  such  a 
heap  of  absurdities,  which  are  so  gross  and  palpa- 
ble that  they  may  be  felt  So  that  if  every  man  had 
his  due,  it  will  certainly  &11  to  the  atheist's  share  to 
be  the  most  credulous  person,  that  is,  to  believe 
things  upon  the  slightest  reasons.  For  he  does  not 
pretend  to  prove  any  thing  of  all  this,  only  he  finds 
himself,  he  knows  not  why,  inclined  to  believe  so, 
and  to  laugh  at  those  that  do  not: 

II.  The  second  imputation  is  singularity;  the  af- 
fectation whereof  is  unbecoming  a  wise  man.    To  ^ 
this  chaise  I  answer, 

1.  If  by  religion  be  meant  the  belief  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion,  that  there  is  a  God,  and  a  provi- 
dence, that  our  souls  are  immortal,  and  that  there 
are  rewards  to  be  expected  after  this  life ;  these  are  . 
so  far  from  being  singular  opinions,  that  they  are 
and  always  have  been  the  general  opinion  of  man- 
kind, even  of  the  mosit  barbarous  nations.  Inso- 
much, that  the  histories  of  ancient  times  do  hardly 
furnish  us  with  the  names  of  above  five  or  six  per^ 
sons  who  denied  a  Qod.  And  Lucretius  acknow- 
ledgeHi  that  Epicurus  was  the  first  who  did  oppose 
those  great  foundations  of  religion,  the  providence 
of  God,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Pritnum 
Orains  hamoy  &c.  meaning  Epicurus. 

2.  If  by  religion  be  meant  a  living  up  to  those 
principles,  that  is,  to  act  conformably  to  our  best 
reason  and  understanding;  and  to  live  as  it  does  be* 
come  those  who  do  believe  a  God  and  a  future  stete ; 
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this  is  ac^owledged,  even  by  those  who  live  other- 
wise, to  be  the  part  of  every  wise  man ;  and  the  con«- 
trary  to  be  the  very  madness  of  folly,  and  height  of 
distraction ;  nothing beingmore  ordinary  than  for  men 
who  live  wickedly  to  acknowledge  that  they  ought 
to  do  otherwise. 

3.  Though  according  to  the  common  course  and 
practice  of  the  world  it  be  somewhat  singular  for 
men  truly  and  thoroughly  to  live  up  to  the  princi- 
ples of  their  religion,  yet  singularity  in  this  matter  is 
so  far  from  being  a  reflection  upon  any  man's  pru^- 
dence,  that  it  is  a  singular  commendation  of  it.  In 
two  cases  singularity  is  very  commendable. 

1.  When  there  is  a  necessity  of  it  in  order  to  a 
man's  greatest  interest  and  happiness.  I  think  it  to 
be  a  reasonable  account  for  any  maq  to  give  why  he 
does  not  live  as  the  greatest  part  of  the  world  do, 
that  he  has  no  mind  to  die  as  they  do,  and  to  perish 
with  them  ;  he  is  not  disposed  to  be  a  fool,  and  to 
be  miserable  for  company ;  he  has  no  inclination  to 
have  his  last  end  like  theirs  who  know  not  God,  and 
obey  not  the  gospel  of  his  Son,  and  shall  be  punislr- 
ed  with  everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence  of 
the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power. 

2.  It  is  very  commendable  to  be  singular  in  any 
excellency,  and  I  have  shewn  that  religion  is  the 
greatest  excellency :  to  be  singular  in  any  thing  that 
is  wise,  and  worthy,  and  excellent,  is  not  a  dispa- 
ragement, but  a  praise :  every  man  would  choose  to 
be  thus  singular. 

III.  The  tiiird  imputation  is,  that  religion  is  a 
foolish  bargain  ;  because,  they  who  are  religious  ha- 
zard the  partii^  with  a  present  and  certain  happi- 
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ness,  for  tbat  which  is  future  and  tmci^rtaia.  To 
this  I  answer, 

1.  Liet  it  be  granted,  tbat  the  assurance  which  we 
h^ve  of  future  rewards  falls  short  of  the  evidence 
of  sense.  For  I  doubt  not,  but  that  saying  of  our 
Saviour,  ^^  Blessed  is  he  who  hath  believed,  and  not 
seen ;"  and  those  expressions  oif  the  apostle,  ^'  we 
walk  by  faith,  and  not  by  sight,"  and  ^^  faith  is  the  evi- 
dence of  things  not  seen,"  are  intended  by  way  of 
abatement  and  diminution  to  the  evidence  of  faith, 
and  do  signify,  that  the  report  and  testimony  of 
others  is  not  so  great  evidence  as  that  of  our  own 
senses.;  and  though  we  have  sufficiept  assurance  of 
another  state,  yet  no  man  can  think  we  have  so  great 
evidence  as  if  we  ourselves  had  been  in  the  other 
world,  and  seen  how  all  things  are  there* 

2.  We  have  sufficient  assurance  of  these  things, 
and  such  as  may  b^et  in  us  d  well-grounded  confi- 
dence, and  free  us  from  all  doubts  of  the  contrary, 
find  persuade  a  rtasonable  man  to  venture  his  great* 
eat  interests  in  this  world  upon  the  security  that  he 
hath  of  another :  for, 

1.  We  have  as  much  assurance  of  these  things  as 
things  future  and  at  a  distance  are  capable  of,  and  he 
is  a  very  unreasonable  man  that  would  desire  more : 
future  and  invisible  things  are  not  capable  of  the 
evidence  of  sense ;  but  we  have  the  greiettest  rational 
evidence  for  them,  and  in  this  every  reaaioaable  man 
ought  to  rest  satisfied. 

2.  We  have  as  much  as  is  abundantly  sufficient 
to  justify  every  man's  discretion,  who,  for  the  great 
and  eternal  things  of  another  world,  hazards  or  parts 
with  the  poor  and  transitory  things  of  this  life.  Aq4 
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for  the  claariag  of  this  it  will  be  wortb  our  consi- 
dering, that  the  greatest  affairs  of  this  worM,  and  the 
■BOst  important  concemments  of  this  life,  are  all 
conducted  only  by  moral  demonstrations.  Men 
every  day  venture  dieir  lives  and  estates  only  upon 
moral  assurance.  For  instance,  men  who  never 
were  at  the  East  or  West  Indies,  or  in  Turk^  or 
Spain,  yet  do  venture  their  whole  estate  in  traffic 
thither,  though  they  have  no  mathematical  demon-' 
stration,  but  only  moral  assurance,  that  tbeie  are 
such  places.  Nay,  which  is  more,  men  every  day 
eat  and  drink,  though  I  think  no  man  can  demon- 
strate out  of  Euclid  or  Apollonius,  diat  his  baker, 
brewer,  or  cook,  have  not  conveyed  p<»son  into  his 
meat  or  drink.  And  that  man,  that  would  b^  so 
wrise  and  cautious,  as  not  to  eat  or  drink  until  he 
could  demonstrate  this  to  himself,  I  know  no  other 
remedy  for  him^  but,  that  in  great  gravity  and  wis* 
dom,  he  must  die  for  fear  of  death.  And  for  any 
man  to  urge  that^  though  men  in  temporal  affairs 
proceed  upon  moral  assurance,  yet  there  is  greater 
assurance  required  to  make  men  seek  heaven  and 
avoid  hell,  seems  to  me  to  be  highly  unveasooable. 
For  such  an  assurance  of  things  as  will  make  men 
circumspect  and  careful  to  avoid  a  lesser  danger, 
o«glit  in  all  reason  to  awaken  men  much  more  to 
the  avoiding  of  a  greater ;  such  an  assurance  as  will 
sharpen  men's  desires  and  quicken  their  endeavours 
for  the  obtaining  erf  a  lesser  good,  ought  in  all  reason 
to  animate  men  more  povrerfully,  and  to  inspire  them 
with  a  greater  vigour  and  industry  in  the  pursuit  of 
that  which  is  infinitely  greater.  For  why  the  same 
assorance  should  not  operate  as  well  in  a  great  dan- 
gei;  as  in  a  less,  in  a  great  good  as  in  a  small  afid  in- 
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coosiderabte  one,  I  can  see  no  reason );  unless  m  th 
will  say^  that  the  greatness  of  an  eyil  danger  is  an 
encouragement  to  men  to  run  upon  it,  and  that  the' 
greatness  of  any  good  and  happiness  ought  in  reason 
to  dishearten  men  from  the  pursuit  of  it. 

And  now  I  think  I  may  with  reason  intreat  such 
as  are  atheistically  inclined,  to  consider  these  things 
seriously  and  impartially ;  and  if  there  be  weight  in 
these  considerations,  which  I  have  offered  to  them 
to  swmy  with  reasonable  n»en,  I  would  beg  of  such, 
that  they  would  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  biassed 
by  prejudice  or  passion,  or  the  interest  of  any  lust 
or  worldly  advantage,  to  a  contrary  persuasion. 

First,  I  would  ,  intreat  them  seriously  and  dili- 
gently to  consider  these  things,  because  they  are  of 
so  great  moment  and  concerntnent  to  every  man.  If 
any  thing  in  the  world  deserve  our  serious  study  and 
consideration,  these  principles  of  religion  do.  For 
what  can  import  us  more  to  be  satisfied  in,  than  whe- 
ther there  be  a  God  or  not?  Whether  our  souls 
shall  perish  with  our  bodies,  or  be  immortal  and 
shall  continue  for  ever  ?  And,  if  so,  whether  in  that 
eternal  stsrte,  which  remains  for  men  after  this  life, 
they  shall  not  be  happy  or  miserable  for  ever,  ac* 
cording  as  they  have  demeaned  themselves  in  this 
world  ?  If  these  things  be  so,  they  are  of  infinite  coil- 
sequence  to  us ;  and  therdbre  it  highly  concerns  us 
to  inquire  diligently  about  them,  and  to  satisfy  our 
minds  concerning  them  one  way  or  other.  For  these 
are  not  matters  to  be  slightly  and  superficially 
thought  upon,  much  less  (as  the  way  of  atheistical 
men  is)  to  be  played  and  jested  withaK  There  is  no 
greater  argument  of  a  lightand  inconsiderate  person, 
than  profanely  to  scoff  at  religion.   It  is  a  sign  that 
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that  man  bath  no  regard  tohiaself,  and  that  he  is  not 
touched  with  a  sense  of  his  own  interest,  who  loves 
to  be  jesting  with  ec%ed  tools,  and  to  play  with 
life  and  death.  This  is  the  very  madman  that  Solo- 
mon speaks  of,  "  who  castetb  firebrands, 
arrows,  and  death,  and  saith.  Am  I  ^'""^ 
not  in  sport  ?"  To  examine  severely  and  debate  se- 
riously the  principles  of  religion,  is  a  thing  worthy 
of  a  wise  man;  but  if  any  man  shall  turn  religion  into 
raillery,  and  think  to  confute  it  by  two  or  three  bold 
jests,  this  man  doth  not  render  religion,  buthknadf, 
ridiculous,  in  the  opinion  of  all  considerate  men ;  be^ 
cause  he  sports  with  his  own  life.  If  th6  priamples 
of  religion  were  doubtful  and  uncertain,  yet  they  con- 
cern us  so  nearly  that  we  ought  to  be  serious  in  the 
examination  of  them.  And  though  they  were  ne- 
ver so  clear  and  evident,  yet  they  may  be  made 
ridiculous  by  vain  and  frothy  men ;  as  the  gravest 
and  wisest  person  in  the  world  may  be  abused  by 
being  put  into  a  fool's  coat,  and  the  most  noble  and 
excellent  poem  may  be  debased  a&d  made  vile  by 
being  turned  into  burlesque.  But  of  this  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  more  largely  in  my  next  di»- 
conrse. 

So  that  it  concerns  every  man,  that  would  not 
trifle  away  his  soul,  and  fool  himself  into  irrecovera- 
ble mtfiery,  with  the  greatest  seriousness  to  inquire 
into  these  matters,  whether  they  be  so  or  not,  and  pa- 
tiently to  consider  the  arguments  which  are  brought 
lor  them.  For  many  have  miscarried  about  these 
things,  not  because  there  is  not  reason  and  evidence 
enough  for  them,  hot  because  they  have  not  had  pa- 
tience enough  to  consider  them. 
.    Secondly,  Consider  these  things  impartially.  All 
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lost  or  interest  engageth  tbem  against  it.  Henee 
it  comes  to  pass  that  they  are  apt  to  sKght  the  strong- 
est arguments  that  can  be  brought  for  it,  and  to  cry 
up  very  weak  ones  against  it  Men  do  generally  and 
without  difficulty  assent  to  mathematical  trutlMS,  be- 
cause it  is  nobody's  interest  to  deny  them ;  but  men 
ai^eslow  to  beKeve  morsi  and  Divine  truths,  because 
by  their  lusts  and  interest  they  are  prejudiced  against 
^em.  And  therefore  you  may  observe,  that  tibe 
man  virtoously  any  man  lives,  and  the  less  be  is  en* 
slaved  to  any  lust,  the  more  ready  he  is  to  entertain 
the  princiitles  of  religion. 

Therefore  when  you  are  examining  these  matters, 
do  not  take  into  consideration  any  sensual  or  worldly 
interest,  but  deal  clearly  and  impartially  with  your- 
sc^es.  Let  net  temporal  and  little  advantages  sway 
you  against  a  greater  and  more  durable  interest 
Think  thus  with  yourselves,  that  you  have  not  the 
making  of  things  true  or  felse,  but  that  the  truth  and 
exii^nce  of  thii^  is  already  fixed  and  settled,  and 
that  the  principles  of  religion  are  already  either  do* 
terminately  true  or  felse  before  you  think  of  them ; 
either  there  is  a  God,  or  there  is  not ;  either  your 
souls  are  inmiortal,  or  they  are  not :  one  of  these  is 
certain  and  necessary,  and  is  not  now  to  be  altered; 
tibe  truth  of  things  will  not  comply  with  oor  con- 
ceits, and  bend  itself  to  our  interests.  Therefore  do 
not  think  what  you  wonld  have  to  be,  but  considw 
impartially  what  is,  and  (if  it  be)  will  be,  whether  yoa 
will  or  no.  Do  not  reason  thus :  I  would  fettn  be 
wicked,  and  therefore  it  is  my  interest  that  thoe 
should  be  no  God,  nor  no  life  after  this ;  and  tfaci^ 
fore  I  will  endeavour  to  prove  ^at  there  is  no  such 
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thing,  and  will  shew  all  the  favour  I  dan  to  that  side 
of  the  questloD  ;  I  will  bend  my  understanding  add 
wit  to  strengthen  the  negative,  and  will  study  to 
niafce  it  as  true  as  I  can.  This  is  fond,  because  it 
is  the  way  to  cheat  thyself;  and  that  we  may  do  as 
often  as  we  please,  but  the  nature  of  things  will  not 
be  imposed  upon.  If  then  thou  be  as  wise  as  thon 
oughtest  to  be,  thou  wilt  reason  thus  with  thyself:-^ 
My  highest  interest  is  not  to  be  deceived  about  these 
matters;  thm^fore,  setting  aside  all  other  considera^ 
tions,  I  will  endeavour  to  know  the  truth,  and  yield 
to  that.  1 

And  now  it  is  time  to  draw  towards  a  conclusion 
of  this  long  discourse.  And  that  which  I  have  all 
this  while  been  endeavouring  to  convince  men  of,  and 
to  persuade  them  to,  is  no  other  but  what  God  him- 
self doth  particularly  recommend  to  us  as  proper  for 
h«man  consideration :  ''  Unto  man  he  said,  Behold 
the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  vnsdom,  and  to  depart 
from  evil  is  understanding."  Whoever  pretends  to 
reason,  and  calls  himself  a  man,  is  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge God,  and  to  demean  himself  religiously 
towards  him.  For  God  is  to  the  understanding  of 
man  as  the  light  of  the  sun  is  to  our  eyes — the  first 
and  the  plainest  and  the  most  glorious  object  of  it. 
He  fills  heaven  and  earth,  and  every  thing  in  them 
does  represent  him  to  us.  Which  way  soever  we 
turn  ourselves,  we  are  encountered  with  clear  evi- 
daices  and  sensible  demonstrations  of  a  Oeity  :  for 
(as  the  apostle  reasons)  ''The  invisible  things  of  Him 
from^  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen, 
being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even 
kia  eternal  power  and  godhead ;  u^  ro  cmac  avrovg  ava- 
sroXoTiWoMCf  so  that  they  are  without  excuse;''  aom.i.  to.    ' 
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that  is,  those  men  tbat  know  not  God  bavo  no  apo- 
logy to  make  for  themselves.  Or  if  men  do  know 
and  believe  that  there  is  such  a  be^ng  as  God,  not  to 
consider  the  proper  consequences  of  such  a  prin- 
ciple, not  to  demean  ourselves  towards  him  as  be^ 
comes  our  relation  to  him  and  dependance  upon 
him,  and  the  duty  which  we  naturally  owe  him,  this 
is  great  stupidity  and  inconsiderateness. 

And  yet  he  that  considers  the  lives  and  actions  of 
the  greatest  part  of  men  would  verily  think,  that  they 
understood  nothing  of  all  this.  Therefore  the  Scrips 
ture  represents  wicked  men  as  without  understand- 
ing. ''  It  is  a  nation  void  of  counsel,  neither  is  there 
any  understanding  in  them  :**  and,  else- 
'  where,  **  have  all  the  workers  of  iniquity 

p.*L  EiT.  4.  QQ  knowledge  r  Not  that  they  are  desti- 
tute of  the  natural  faculty  of  understanding,  but  they 
do  not  use  it  as  they  ought ;  they  are  not  blind,  but 
they  wink,  they  detain  the  truth  of  God  in  un- 
righteousness, and  though  they  know  God,  }  et  they 
do  not  glorify  him  as  God,  nor  suffer  the  appre- 
hensions of  him  to  have  a  due  influence  upon  their 
4iearts  and  lives. 

Men  generally  stand  very  much  upon  the  credit 
and  reputation  of  their  understandings,  and  of  all 
things  in  the  world  hate  to  be  accounted  fools,  be- 
cause it  is  so  great  a  reproach.  The  best  way  to 
avoid  this  imputation,  and  to  bring  off  the  credit  of 
our  understandings,  is  to  be  truly  religious,  to  fear 
the  Lord,  and  to  depart  from  evil.  For  certainly 
there  is  no  such  imprudent  person  as  he  that  neglects 
God  and  his  soul,  and  is  careless  and  slothful  about 
his  everlasting  conceminents ;  because  this  man 
^cts  contrary  to  his  truest  reason  and  best  interest ; 
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he  neglects  hia  gwn  safety^  and  is  active  to  procure 
his  .own  rain;  he  flies  from  happiness  and  runs  away 
from  it  as  fast  as  he  can,  but  pursues  misery,  and 
makes  haste  to  be  undone.  Hence  it  is  that  Solomon 
does  all  along  in  the  Proverbs  give  the  title  of  fool 
to  a  ^cked  man,  as  if  it  were  his  proper  name  and 
the  fittest  character  of  him,  because  he  is  so  emi- 
nently such :  there  is  no  fool  to  the  sinner,  who  every 
moment  ventures  his  soul,  and  lays  his  everlasting 
interest  at  the  stake*    Every  time  a  man  provokes 
God  he  does  the  greatest  mischief  to  himself  that 
can  be  imagined.   A  madman  that  cuts  himself,  and 
tears  his  own  flesh,  and  dashes  his  head  against  the 
stbnes,  does  not  act  so  unreasonably  as  he,  because 
he  is  not  so  sensible  of  what  he  does.     Wickedness 
is  a  kind  of  voluntary  phrensy  and  a  chosen  distrac- 
tion, and  every  sinner  does  wilder  and  more  extra- 
vagant things  than  any  man  can  do  that  is  crazed 
and  out  of  his  wits,  only  ytith  this  sad  difference, 
that  he  knows  better  what  he  doe;s.     For  to  them 
who  believe  another  life  after  this,  an  eternal  state  of 
happiness  or  misery  in  another  world,  (which  is  but  a 
reasonable  postulatumor  demand  among  Christians) 
there  is  nothing  in  mathematics  more  demonstrable 
than  the  folly  of  wicked  men ;  for  it  is  not  a  clearer 
and  more  evident  principle,  that  the  whole  is  greater 
than  a  part,  dian  that  eternity,  and  the  concernments 
of  it,  are  to  be  preferred  before  time. 

I  will  therefore  put  the  matter  into  a  temporal 
case,  that  wicked  men  who  understand  atiy  thing  of 
the  rules  and  principles  of  worldly  wisdom  may  see 
the  imprudence  of  an  irreligious  and  sinful  course, 
and  be  convinced  that  this  their  way  is  their  folly, 
even  themselves  being  judges. 
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^  Is  that  man  wise,  as  to  his  body  and  bis  health, 
who  only  clothes  his  hands,  but  leares  his  whole 
body  naked  ?  who  provides  only  against  the  tooth- 
ache, and  n^lects  whole  troops  of  mortal  diseases 
that  are  ready  to  rush  in  upon  him  ?  Just  thus  does 
he  who  takes  care  only  for  this  vile  body,  but  neglects 
his  precious  and  immortal  soul ;  who  is  very  soli- 
citous to  prevent  small  and  temporal  inconveniences, 
but  takes  no  care  to  escape  the  damnation  of  hell. 

Is  he  a  prudent  man,  as  to  his  temporal  estate, 
that  lays  designs  only  for  a  day,  without  any  pros- 
pect to,  or  provision  for,  the  remaining  part  of  his 
life?  even  so  does  he  that  provides  for  the  short  time 
of  his  life,  but  takes  no  care  for  all  eternity ;  which 
is  to  be  wise  for  a  moment,  but  a  fool  for  ever,  and 
to  act  as  untowardly  and  as  crossly  to  the  reason  of 
things  as  can  be  imagined — to  regard  time  as  if  it 
were  eternity,  and  to  neglect  eternity  as  if  it  were 
but  a  short  time. 

Do  we  count  him  a  wise  man,  who  is  wise  in  any 
thing  but  in  his  ovm  proper  profession  and  employ- 
ment, wise  for  every  body  but  himself?  who  is  in- 
genious to  contrive  his  own  misery  and  to  do  him- 
sdf  a  mischief— but  is  dull  and  stupid  as  to  the  de- 
signing of  any  real  benefit  and  advantage  to  himself? 
Such  a  one  is  he,  who  is  ingenious  in  his  calling, 
but  a  bad  Christian;  for  Christianity  is  more  our 
proper  calling  and  profession  than  the  very  trades 
we  live  upon :  and  such  is  every  sinner,  who  is  '*  wise 
to  do  evil,  but  to  do  good  hath  no  understanding.'* 

Is  it  wisdom  in  any  man  to  neglect  and  disoblige 
Him^  who  is  his  best  friend,  and  can  be  his  sorest 
enemy  ?  or  with  one  weak  troop  to  go  out  to  meet 
him  that  comes  against  him  with  thousands  of  thou- 
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Mnds  ?  to  fiy  a  small  danger  and  run  upon  a  greater  ? 
Tbos  does  every  wicked  man  that  neglects  and  coa* 
temns  God,  who  can  save  or  destroy  bim ;  who 
strives  with  his  Maker  and  provoketh  the  Lord  to 
jealousy,  and  with  the  small  and  inconsiderable 
forces  of  a  man  takes  the  field  against  the  mighty 
6od>  the  Lord  of  hosts ;  who  fears  them  that  can 
kill  the  body,  but  after  tbat  have  no  more  that  they 
eau  do ;  but  fears  not  him,  who  after  he  hath  kiUed^ 
eaa  destroy  both  body  and  soul  in  hell ;  and  thua 
does  he  who,  for  fear  of  any  thing  in  this  world,  ven- 
tures to  displease  Ood;  for,  in  so  doing,  he  runs  away 
from  men,  and  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God : 
he  flies  from  a  temporal  danger,  and  leaps  into  belL 

Is  not  he  an  imprudent  man,  who,  in  matters  of 
greatest  moment  a»d  concernment,  neglects  oppor- 
tunitks  never  to  be  retrieved;  who,  standing  upon 
the  shore,  and  seeing  the  tide  making  haste  towards 
ham  apace,  and  that  he  hath  but  a  few  minutes  to 
save  himself,  yet  will  lay  himself  to  sle^  there  till 
the  cruel  sea  rush  in  upon  him  and  overwhelm  him  ? 
And  is  he  any  better,  who  trifles  away  this  day  of 
God^s  grace  and  patience,  and  foolishly  adjourns 
the  necessary  work  of  repentance  and  the  weighty 
business  of  religion  to  a  dying  hour? 

And,  to  put  an  end  to  these  questions,  is  he  wise, 
who  hopes  to  attain  the  end  without  the  means,  nay, 
by  means  that  are  quite  contrary  to  it  P  such  is  every 
wicked  man,  who  hopes  to  be  blessed  hereafter  with- 
out being  holy  here,  and  to  be  happy,  that  is,  to  find 
a  pleasure  in  the  enjoyment  of  God,  and  in  the  com- 
pany of  holy  spirits,  by  rendering  himself  as  unsuit- 
able and  unlike  to  them  as  he  can. 

Wouldst  thou  then  be  truly  wise?  be  wise  for 
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thyself,  wise  for  thy  soal^  wise  for  eternity.  Resolve 
upon  a  religious  course  of  life.  *'  Fear  God,  and 
depart  from  evil."  Look  beyond  things  present  and 
sensible,  unto  things  which  are  not  seen  and  are 
eternal ;  labour  to  secure  the  great  interests  of  an- 
other world,  and  refer  all  the  actions  of  this  short 
and  dying  life  to  that  state  which  will  shortly  b^n, 
but  never  have  an  end  :  and  this  will  approve  itself 
to  be  vnsdom  at  the  last,  whatever  the  world  judge 
of  it  now.  For  not  that  which  is  approved  of  men 
now,  but  what  shall  finally  be  approved  by  God,  is 
true  wisdom :  that  which  is  esteemed  so  by  him, 
who  is  the  fountain  and  ori^nal  of  all  wisdom,  the 
first  rule  and  measure,  the  best  and  most  competent 
judge  of  it. 

I  deny  not  but  those  that  are  wicked  and  neglect 
religion  may  think  themselves  wise,  and  may  enjoy 
this  their  delusion  for  a  while :  but  there  is  a  time 
coming  when  the  most'  profane  and  atheistical, 
who  now  account  it  a  piece  of  gallantry,  and  an  ar- 
gument of  a  great  spirit,  and  of  a  more  than  common 
wit  and  understanding,  to  slight  God  and  to  baffle 
religion,  and  to  level  all  the  discourses  of  ancTther 
world  with  the  poetical  descriptions  of  the  fairy- 
land ;  I  say,  there  is  a  day  coming,  when  all  those 
witty  focJs  shall  be  unhappily  undeceived,  and,  not 
being  able  to  enjoy  their  delusion  any  longer,  shall 
call  themselves  fools  for  ever. 

But  why  should  I  use  so  much  importuhity  to 
persuade  men  to  that  which  is  so  excellent,  so  useful, 
and  so  necessary?  The  thing  itself  hath  allure- 
ments in  it  beyond  all  arguments  :  for  if  religion  be 
*the  best  knowledge  and  wisdom,  I  cannot  offer  any 
thing  beyond  this  to  your  understandings  to  raise 
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your  esteem  of  it — I  can  present  nothing  beyond  this 
to  your  affections  to  excite  your  love  and  desire. 
All  that  can  be  done  is  to  set  the  thing  before  men, 
and  to  offer  it  to  their  choice ;  and,  if  men's  natural 
desire  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  and  happiness,  will 
not  persuade  them  to  be  religious,  it  is  in  vain  to  use 
arguments ;  if  the  sight  of  these  beauties  will  not 
charm  men's  affections,  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  go  about 
to  compel  a  liking,  and  to  urge  and  push  forward  a 
match,  to  the  making  whereof  consent  is  necessary. 
Religion  is  matter  of  our  freest  choice,  and  if  men 
will  obstinately  and  wilfully  set  themselves  against  it 
there  is  no  remedy.  '^  Pertinaciae  nullum  remedium 
posoit  Dens,"  God  has  provided  no  remedy  for  the 
obstinacy  of  men : — but  if  they  will  choose  to  be 
fools,  and  to  be  miserable,  he  will  leave  them  to  in- 
herit their  own  choice,  and  to  enjoy  the  portion  of 
sinners. 
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SERMON  II. 


THE   POLLY   OP  8C0PFINO   AT  RELIGION. 

Knowing  thisfir$ty  thai  there  shall  ccme  in  the  last 
doffs  scoffers,  walking  after  their  own  lusts.-^ 
9  Pet.  liL  3. 

Knowing  this  first  In  the  verse  before^  the  apostle 
was  speaking  of  a  famous  prophecy*  before  the  ac- 
complishment of  which  this  sort  of  men  whom  he 
calls  scoffers  should  come.  ^'  That  ye  may  be  mind- 
fql  of  the  words  which  were  spoken  before  by  the 
holy  prophets,  and  of  the  commandment  of  us  the 
apostles  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour;  knowing  this 
first,  that  there  shall  come  in  the  last  days  scof- 
fers,**  &c. 

The  prophecy  here  spoken  of  is  probably  that 
famous  prediction  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
which  is  in  the  prophet  Daniel,  and  before  the  fiilp 
filling  whereof,    our   Saviour   expressly  tells  us, 

*^  false  prophets  should  arise,  and  de- 
Mat  xxiv.ii.       .         '^    \ 
ceive  many. 

Now  the  scoffers  here  spoken  of  are  the  false 

teachers  whom  the  apostle  had  been  describing  all 

along  in  the  foregoing  chapter ;  **  there  were  false 

prophets  also  among  the  people,  even  as  there  shall 

be  false  teachers  amon^  you."    These,  he  tells  us, 

should  proceed  to  that  height  of  impiety  as  to  scoff 

at  the  principles  of  religion,  and  to  deride  the  ex- 
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pectatiop  of  a  future  judgment.  ''  lo  the  last  days 
shall  come  scoffers,  walkmg  after  their  own  lusts, 
and  saying,  Where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming  T 

In  speaking  to  these  words,  I  shall  do  these  three 
things. 

1.  Consider  the  nature  of  the  sin  here  mentioned, 
which  is  scoffing  at  religion. 

2.  The  character  of  the  persons  that  are  charged 
with  tbe^uilt  of  this  sin — they  are  said  to  walk  after 
their  own  lusts. 

3.  I  shall  represent  to  you  the  heinousness  and 
the  aggravations  of  this  vice. 

I.  First,  We  will  consider  the  nature  of  the  sin 
here  mentioned,  which  is  scoffing  at  religion. ''  There 
shall  come  scoffiprs."  These  it  seems  were  a  sort  of 
people  that  derided  our  Saviour's  prediction  of  his 
coming  to  judge  the  world.  So  the  apostle  tells  us 
in'tbe  next  words,  that  they  said,  *'  Where  is  the 
promise  of  his  coming  P"  s  Hms.  u..  t. 

In  those  times  there  was  a  common  persua^ 
sion  among  Christians,  ^*  that  the  day  of  the  Lovd 
was  at  hand,"  as  the  apostle  elsewhere  tells  ns. 
Now  this,  it  is  probable,  these  scoffnw  twitted  the 
Christians  withal :  and  because  Christ  did  not  come 
when  some  looked  for  him,  they  concluded  he  would 
not  coine  at  all.  Upon  this  they  derided  the  Christ^ 
laps  as  enduring  persecutiofn  in  a  vain  expectation 
of  that  which  was  ni^er  likely  to  happen.  They 
saw  all  things  continue  as  they  were  from  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  world,  notwithstanding  the  apprehen* 
sions  of  Christians  concemingthe  approaching  end  of 
it ;  ''  For  since  the  fathers  fell  asleep,  all  things  con- 
tinue as  they  were,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world."* 
«'  Sincetbefatbers  fell  aslaep,"  i^*  it,  which  may  etiiier 
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be  rendered  from  the  time,  or  else  (which  seems 
more  agreeable  to  the  atheistical  discourse  of  these 
men)  saving  or  except  that  the  fathers  are  fallen 
asleep,  all  things  continue  as  they  were.  Saving 
that  men  die,  and  one  generation  succeeds  another, 
they  saw  no  change  or  alteration.  They  looked 
upon  all  things  as  going  on  in  a  constant  course ; 
one  generation  of  men  passed  awajf,  and  another 
came  in  the  room  of  it,  but  the  world  remained  still 
as  it  was.  And  thus,  for  aught  they  knew,  things 
might  hold  on  for  ever.  So  that  the  principles  of 
these  men  seem  to  be  much  the  same  with  those  of 
the  Epicureans,  who  denied  the  providence  of  God 
and  the  immortality  of  men's  souls;  and  conse- 
quently a  future  judgment,  which  should  sentence 
men  to  rewards  and  punishments  in  another  world. 
These  great  and  fundamentaL  principles  of  all  reli- 
gion they  derided  as  the  fancies  and  dreams  of  a 
company  of  melancholy  men,  who  were  weary  of  the 
world,  and  pleased, themselves  with  vain  conceits  of 
happiness  and  ease  in  another  life.  But  as  for  them, 
they  believed  none  of  these  things ;  and  therefore 
gave  all  manner  of  licence  and  indulgence  to  their 
lusts. 

But  this  belongs  to  the  second  thing  I  propounded 
to  speak  to,  namely, 

II.  The  character  which  is  here  given  of  theee 
scoffers ;  they  are  said  to  walk  after  their  own  lusts. 
And  no  wonder,  if,  when  they  denied  s  future  judg- 
ment^ they  gave  up  themselvi&s  to  all  manner  of  sen* 
Buality. 

St»  Jude,  in  bis  Epistle,  gives  much  the  same  ch2^ 
racter  of  them  that  St.  Peter  here  does,  ver.  18,  19. 
''  There  shall  come  in  tlie  last  days  mockers,  walk- 
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iiig  after  their  own  ungodly  lusts,  sensual,  not  having 
the  Spirit"  So  that  we  see  what  kind  of  persons  they 
are  who  profanely  scoff  at  religion,  men  of  sensual 
9piilit8  and  of  licentious  lives.  For  Ais  character, 
which  the  apostle  here  gives  of  the  scoffers  of  that 
age,  was  not  an  accidental  thing  which  happened  to 
those  persons,  but  is  the  constant  character  of  them 
who  deride  religion,  and  flows  from  the  very  temper 
and  disposition  of  those  who  are  guilty  of  this  im- 
piety ;  it  is  both  the  uiHial  preparation  to  it,  and  the 
natural  consequence  of  it. 

To  deride  God  and  religion  is  the  highest  kind  of 
impiety.  And  men  do  not  usually  arrive  to  this 
degree  of  wickedness  at  first,  but  they  come  to  it  by 
several  steps.  The  Psalmist  very  elegantly  ex- 
pnesseth  to  us  the  several  gradations  by  which  men 
at  last  come  to  this  horrid  degree  of  impiety : 
*'  Blessed  is  the  man  that  walketh  not  pmIebli. 
in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly,  nor  standeth  in  the 
way  of  sinners,  nor  sitteth  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful." 
Men  are  usually  first  corrupted  by  bad  counsel  and 
company,  which  is  called  '^  walking  in  the  counsel  of 
the  ungodly;"  next  they  habituate  themselves  to  their 
vicious  practices,  which  is  standing  in  the  way  of 
sinners,  and  then  at  last  they  take  up  and  settle  in 
a  contempt  of  all  religion,  which  is  called  ^*  sitting 
in  the  seat  of  the  scornful." 

For  when  men  once  indulgethemselves  in  wicked 
courses,  the  vicious  inclinations  of  their  minds  sway 
their  understandings,  and  make  them  apt  to  dis- 
believe those  truths  which  contradict  their  lusts. 
Every  inordinate  lust  and  passion  is  a  false  bias 
upon  mea'B  understandings  which  naturally  draws 
toward  atheism :  and  when  men's  judgments  are 
once  biassed  they  do  not  believe  according  to  the 
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evidence  of  things,  but  according '  tq  their  hiinoQv 
and  their  interest.  For  when  men  live  as  if  there 
were  no  God  it  becomes  expedient  for  tfaem  that 
there  should  be  none :  and  then  they  endeavour  to 
persuade  themselves  so,  and  will  be  glad  to  find 
arguments  to  fortify  themselves  in  this  persuasion. 
Men  of  dissolutie  lives  cry  down  religion,  because 
they  would  not  be  under  the  restraints  of  it;  they 
are  loth  to  be  tied  up  by  the  strict  laws  and  rules  of 
It :  it  is  their  interest  more  than  any  reason  they  have 
against  it  which  makes  them  despise  it;  they  hate  it 
because  they  are  reproved  by  it.    So  our  Saviour 

John  iu.      *®''s  us,  that  **  men  love  darkness  rather 

^9,  to.      ih^n  light,  because  their  deeds  are  evil ; 

for  every  one  that  doeth  evil  hateth  the  light;  neither 

Cometh  to  the  light,  lest  his  deeds  should  be  re* 

proved." 

I  remember  it  is  the  saying  of  one,  who  hath  donfe* 
more  by  his  writings  to  debauch  the  age  with  atheis- 
tical principles  than  any  man  that  lives  in  it,  **  that 
when  reason  is  against  a  man,  then  a  man  will  be 
against  reason."  I  am  sure  this  is  the  true  account 
of  such  men's  enmity  to  religion — ^religion  is  against 
them,  and  therefore  tbey  set  themselves  against  reli^^ 
gion.  The  principles  of  religion  and  the  doctrines 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  terrible  enemies  to  wick-' 
ed  men;  they  are  continually  flying  in  their  (aces, 
and  galling  their  consciences :  and  this  is  that  which 
makes  them  kick  against  religion,  and  spurn  at  the 
doctrines  of  that  holy  book.  And  this  may  prdbd^ 
bly  be  one  reason  why  many  men,  who  are  observed 
to  be  sufficiently  dull  in  other  matters,  yet  can  talk 
profanely  and  speak  against  religion  with  some  kind 
of  salt  and  smartness,  because  religion  is  the  thio^ 
that  frets  them ;  and  as  in  other  things  so  in  this. 
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imxatio  4ai  intdhctmn,  the  inward  trouble  and  Tex* 
ati6D  of  their  mioda  gives  them  some  kind  of  mt 
and  (dmrpdesfi  In .  rallying  npon  religion.  Their  con- 
sciences are  gtilled  by  it,  and  thistnakes  theni^  winch 
and  flin^  as  if  they  had  some  mettle.  For  let  men 
pretend  what  they  will,  there  is  no  ease  and  comfort' 
of  mind  to  be  had  from  atheistical  principles.  It 
is  fi>iind  by  experience,  thatj  iione  are  more  appre- 
hetij^ire  of  danger  or  more  fearfdl  of  death  than  this 
sort  of  men :  even  when  they  are  in  prosperity  they  ^ 
ever  and  anon  feel  many  iilward  stings  and  lashesT, 
but  when  any  great  affliction  or  calamity  overtakes 
them,  they  are  the  most  poor<<rpirited  creatures  in 
the  whole  world. 

The  sum  is ;  the  true  reason  Why  any  man  is  an 
atheist  is  becfiuse  he  is  a  wicked  man.  Religion 
would  curb  hitn  in  his  lusts,  and  therefore  he  casts 
it  off  and  puts  all  the  scorn  upon  it  he  can.  Besides 
that,  men  think  it  some  kind  of  apology  for  their  vices 
that  they  do  not  act  contrary  to  any  principle  tfaey 
profess:  their  practice  is  agreeable  to  wh^  they 
pretend  to  believe,  and  so  they  think  to  vindicate 
themselves  and  their  own  practices  by  laughing  at 
those  for  fools  who  believe  any  thing  to  the  con* 
traty^ 

IIL  Tbe  third  thing  I  propounded  was,  to  repre- 
sent to  you  tbe  hdnousness  and  the  aggravations  of 
tltt»  vice.  And  to  oaake  this  out  we  will  make  these 
three  supp^i^ns>  which  are  as  many  as  the  thing 
will  bear. 

h  Suppose  there  were  no  Grod,  and  that  the  prin- 
^ples  of  rel^on  were  false. 

2.  Suppose  tbe  matter  wete  doubtful,  and  the 
arguments  equal  on  both  sides. 

3.  Suppose  it  certain  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that 

2h2 
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the  principled  of  religion  are  true*  Put  thecase  how 
we  will,  I  shall  shew  that  the  humour  is  intolerable. 

1.  Suppose  there  were  no  God,  and  that  the  prin- 
ciples ofreligion  were  false.  Not  that  there  is  any 
reason  for  such  a  supposition,  but  only  to  shew  the 
unreasonableness  of  this  humour;  put  the  case  that 
th^se  men  were  in  the  right,  in  denying  the  principles 
of  religioA,  and  thataU  that  they  pretend  were  true ; 
yet  so  Jong  as  the  generality  of  mankind  belieyes  the 
contrary,  it  is  certainly  a  great  rudeness,  or  incivility 
at  least,  to  deride  and  scoff  at  these  things.  Indeed, 
upon  this  supposition,  there  could  be  no  sucl|  thii^ 
as  sin,  but  yet  it  would  be  a  great  offence  against  the 
laws  of  civil  conversation.  Suppose  then  the  atheist 
were  wiser  than  aUthe  world,  and  that  he  did  upon 
good  grounds  know,  that  all  mankind,  besides  hiin- 
self  and  two  or  three  more,  were  mistaken  about  the 
matters  of  religion :  yet  if  he  were  either  so  wise,  or 
so  civil  as  he  should  be,  he  Would  keep  all  this  to 
himself,  and  not  affront  other  men  about  these  things. 

I  remember  that  that  law  which  God  gave  to  the 
people  of  Israel,  ''  Thou  shalt  not  speak  evil  of  the 
rulers  of  thy  people ; "  is  rendered  by  Josephus  in  a 
v^ry  different  sense :  **  What  other  nations  account 
gods,  let  no  man  blaspheme."  And  this  is  not  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  Hebrew  as  at  first  sight  one  would 
iluagine ;  for  the  same  Hebrew  word  signifies  both 
gods  and  rulers.  But  whether  this  be  the  mean- 
ing of  that  law  or  not,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  reason 
in  the  thing.  For  though  every  man  have  a  right  to 
dispute  against  a  false  religion,  and  to  urge  it  with 
all  its  absurd  and  ridiculous  consequences,  as  (he 
ancient  fathers  did  in  their  disputes  with  the  hea- 
then :  yet  it  is  a  barbarous  incivility  for  any  man 
iM^urrilousIy  to  make  sport  with  that  which  others  ac- 
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totint  religion,  not  with  any  design  to  convince  thefir 
reason,  but  only  to  provoke  their  rage.  * 

But  now  the  atheist  can  pretend  no  obligation  of 
conscience  why  he  should  so  much  as  dispute 
against  the  principles  of  religion,  much  less  deride 
them.  He  that  pretends  to  any  religion  may  pre- 
tend conscience  for  opposing  a  contrary  religion  :  but 
he  that  denies  all  religion,  can  pretend  no  conscience 
for  any  thing.  A  man  may  be  obliged  indeed  in  rea- 
son and  common  humanity  toiree  his  neighbour  from 
a  hurtful  error;  but  supposing  there  were  no  God, 
this  notion  of  a  Deity  and  the  principles  of  religion 
have  taken  such  deep  root  in  the  mind  of  man,  that 
either  they  are  not  to  be  extinguished,  or  if  they  be, 
ittvouldbe  no  kindness  to  any  man  to  endeavour  it 
fot  him,  because  it  is  not  to  be  done  but  with  so  much 
trouble  and  violence,  that  the  remedy  would  be  worse 
than  the  disease. 

For  if  this  notion  of  a  Deity  be  fonnded  in  a  natu- 
ral fear,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  expel  it;  for  what- 
ever violence  may  be  offered  to  nature  by  endeavour- 
ing to  reason  men  into  a  contrary  persuasion,  nature 
will  still-recoil,  and  at  last  return  to  itself,  and  then 
the  fear  will  be  augmented  from  the  apprehension 
of  the  dangerous  consequences  of  such  an  impiety. 
So  that  nothing  can  create  more  trouble  to  a  man 
than  to  endeavour  to  dispossess  him  of  this  conceit, 
because  nature  is  but  irritated  by  the  contest,  and 
the  man's  fears  >vill  be  doubled  upon  him. 

But  if  we  suppose  this  apprehension  of  a  Deity  to 
have  no  foundation  in  nature,  but  to  have  had  its 
rise  from  tradition  which  hath  been  confirmed  in 
the  world  by  the  prejudice  of  education,  the  difficul- 
ty of  removing  it  will  almost  be  as  great  as  if  it  were 
natural,  that  which  men  take  i^  ^y  ediication  being 
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next  to  that  which  is  natural.  And  if  it  could  be 
extinguished,  yet  the  advantage  of  it  will  not  re- 
compense the  trouble  of  the  cure.  For,  except  the 
avoiding  of  persecution  for  religion,  there  is  no  ad- 
vantage that  the  principles  of  atheism,  if  they  could 
be  quietly  settled  in  a  man's  mind,  can  give  him. 
The  advantage  indeed  that  men  make  of  them  is  to 
give  themselves  the  liberty  to  do  what  they  please, 
to  be  more  sensual  and  more  unjust  than  other  men; 
that  is,  they  hare  the  privilege  to  surfeit  themselves, 
and  to  be  sick  oftener  than  other  men,  and  to  mal^e 
mankind  their  enemy  by  their  unjust  and  dishonest 
actions,  and  consequently  to  live  more  uneasily  in 
the  world  than  other  men. 

So  that  the  principles  of  religion,  the  belief  of  a 
God,  and  another  life,  by  obliging  men  to  be  vir- 
tuous do  reaiiy  promote  their  temporal  happiues^* 
And  all  the  privilege  that  atheism  pretends  to  is  to 
let  men  loose  to  vice,  which  is  naturally  attended 
with  temporal  inconveniences.  And  if  this  be  true, 
then  the  atheist  cannot  pretend  this  reason  of  chari- 
ty to  mankind  (which  is  the  only  one  I  can  think  of) 
to  dispute  against  religion,  much  less  to  rally  upon 
it.  For  it  is  plain,  that  it  would  be  no  kindness  to 
any  man  to  be  undeceived  in  these  principles  of  reli- 
gion, supposing  they  were  false ;  because  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion  are  so  far  from  hindering,  that  they 
promote  a  man's  happiness  even  in  this  world,  and 
as  to  the  other  world  there  caq  be  no  inconvenience 
in  the  mistake ;  for  when  a  naan  is  not,  it  will  be  no 
trouble  to  him  that  he  was  once  deceived  about  these 
matters. 

And  where  no  obligation  of  conscience  nor  of  rea- 
son can  be  pretended,  there  certainly  the  laws  of 
cirility  ought  to  take  place.     Now  m^  do  profess 
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to  believe  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  the  common 
principles  of  religion  are  true,  and  to  have  a  great 
veneration  for  these  things.  Can  there  then  be  a 
greater  insolence,  than  for  a  man  when  he  comes 
into  company  to  rally  and  fall  foul  upon  those  things 
fi>r  which  he  knows  the  company  have  a  reverence  ? 
Can  one  man  offer  a  greater  affront  to  another,  than 
to  expose  to  scorn  him  whom  he  owns  and  declares 
to  be  his  best  friend,  the  patron  of  his  life,  and  the 
greatest  benefactor  he  hath  in  the  world  ?  And  doth 
not  every  man  that  owns  a  God  say  this  of  him  ? 

But  when  the  generality  of  mankind  are  of  the 
same  opinion  the  rudeness  is  still  the  greater.  So 
that  whoever  doth  openly  contemn  God  and  religion 
does  delinquere  in  majestatem  populi  et  kumani  ge- 
nerisy  he  does  offend  against  the  majesty  of  the 
people,  and  that  reverence  which  is  due  to  the  com- 
mon apprehensions  of  mankind,  whether  they  be 
true  or  not ;  which  is  the  greatest  incivility  that  can 
be  imagined. 

This  is  the  first  consideration,  and  it  is  the  least 
that  I  have  to  urge  in  this  matter ;  but  yet  T  have 
insisted  the  longer  upon  it,  becaui;e  it  is  such  a  one 
as  ought  especially  to  prevail  upon  those  who  I  am 
afraid  are  too  often  guilty  of  this  vice — I  mean  those 
who  are  of  better  breeding,  because  they  pretend  to 
understand  the  laws  of  behaviour  and  the  decencies 
of  conversation  better  than  other  men. 

3.  Supposing  it  were  doubtful  whether  there  be  a 
God  or  not,  and  whether  the  principles  of  religion 
were  true  or  not,  and  that  the  arguments  were 
equal  on  both  sides ;  yet  it  would  be  a  great  folly 
to  deride  these  things.  And  here  I  suppose  as 
jnuch  as  the  atheist  can,  with  any  other  colour  of 
reason^  pretend  to.    For  no  man  ever  yet  pretended 
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ta  demonstrate  that  there  is  uo  God,  nor  no  life  after 
this.  For  these  being  pure  n^pitives  are  capable  of 
no  proof,  unless  a  man  could  shew  them  to  be  plainly 
impossible.  The  utmost  that  is  pretended  is  that 
the  arguments  that  are  brought  for  these  things  are 
not  sufficient  to  convince.  But  if  they  were  only 
probable,  so  long  as  no  arguments  are  produced  to 
the  contrary,  that  cannot  in  reason  be  denied  to  be 
a  great  advantage. 

But  I  will  for  the  present  suppose  the  probabili- 
ties equal  ou  both  sides.  And  upon  this  supposition 
I  doubt  not  to  make  it  appear  to  be  a  monstrous  folly 
to  deride  these  things.  Because,  though  the  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  were  equal,  yet  the  danger  and 
hazard  is'infinitely  unequal. 

If  it  prove  true  that  there  is  no  God,  the  religious 
man  n^ay  be  as  happy  in  this  world  as  the  atheist; 
nay,  the  principles  of  religion  and  virtue  do  in  their 
own  nature  tend  to  make  him  happier:  because 
they  give  satisfaction  to  his  mind,  and  his  conscience 
by  this  means  is  freed  from  many  fearful  goads  and 
twiflges  which  the  atheist  feels.  Besides  that,  the 
practice  of  religion  and  virtue  doth  naturally  promote 
our  temporal  felicity.  It  is  more  for  a  man's  health 
and  more  for  his  reputation,  and  more  for  his  advan- 
tage in  all  other  worldly  respects,  to  lead  a  virtuous 
than  a  vicious  course  of  life.  And  for  the  other 
world,  if  there  be  no  God,  the  case  of  the  religious 
man  and  the  atheist  will  be  alike,  because  theywill 
both  be  extinguished  by  death,  and  insensible  of  any 
farther  happiness  or  misery. 

But  then  if  the  contrary  opinion  should  prove  true, 
that  there  is  a  God ;  and  that  the  souls  of  men  are 
transmitted  out  of  this  world  into  the  other,  there  to 
receive  the  just  reward  of  their  actions ;  then  it  is 
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plain  to  every  man,  at  first  sight,  that  the  case  of  the 
religious  man  and  the  atheist  must  ba  vastly  dif- 
ferent ;  then  where  shall  the  viricked  and  the  ungodly 
appear?  And  what  think  we  shall  be  the  portion  of 
those  who  have  affronted  God,  and  derided  his  word, 
and  made  a  mock  of  every  thing  that  is  sacred  and 
religious  ?  What  can  they  expect  but  to  be  rejected 
by  him  whom  they  have  renounced,  and  to  feel  the 
terrible  effects  of  that  power  and  justice  which  they 
have  despised?  So  that  though  the  arguments  on 
both  sides  were  equal,  yet  the  danger  is  not  so.  On 
the  one  side  there  is  none  at  all,  but  it  is  infinite  oh 
the  other.  And,  consequently,  it  must  be  a  mon- 
strous folly  for  any  man  to  make  a  mock  of  those 
things  which  he  knows  not  whether  they  be  or  not*; 
and,  if  they  be,  of  all  things  in  the  world  they  are  no 
jesting  matters. 

3.  Suppose  there  be  a  God,  and  that  the  princi* 
pies  of  religion  are  true,  then  is  it  not  only  a  heinous 
impiety  but  a  perfect  madness  to  scoff  at  these  things. 
And  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  the  principles  of 
religion  are  true,  I  have  already  in  my  former  di^ 
course  endeavoured  to  prove,  both  from  the  things 
which  are  made,  and  from  the.  general  consent  of 
mankind  in  these  principles;  of  which  universal 
consent  no  sufficient  reason  can  be  given  unless  they 
were  true.  And,  supposing  they  are  so,  it  is  not  only 
the  utmost  pitch  of  impiety,  but  the  highest  flight  of 
folly,  that  can  be  imagined,  to  deride  these  things. 
To  be  disobedient  to  the  commands  of  God  is  a 
great  contempt ;  but  to  deny  his  being,  and  to  make 
sport  with  his  word,  and  to  endeavour  to  render  it 
ridiculous,  by  turning  the  wise  and  weighty  sayings 
of  that  holy  book  into  raillery,  is  a  most  direct  affront 
to  the  God  that  is  above.    Thus  the  Psalmist  de- 
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scribes  these  atheistioal  persons  as  levellitig  their 
blasphemies  immediately  against  tlie  JVfajesty  of 
heaven.  ''  They  set  their  mouth  againi^t  the  heavens, 
and  their  tongue  walketh  through  the  earth ;"  they 
do  mischief  among  men,  but  the  afiront  is  immediate- 
ly to  God. 

Besides  that,  this  profane  spirit  is  an  argument  of 
a  most  incorrigible  temper.  The  wise  man  every 
where  speaks  of  the  scorner  as  one  of  the  worst  sort 
of  sinners  and  hardest  to  be  reclaimed,  because  he 
despiseth  instruction  and  mocks  at  all  the  means 
whereby  he  should  be  reformed. 

And  then,  is  it  not  a  most  black  and  horrid  ingra*- 
titud^  thus  to  use  the  Author  of  our  beings  and  the 
patron  of  our  lives?  to  make  a  scorn  of  him  that 
made  us,  and  to  live  in  an  open  defiance  of  Him,  in 
whom  we  live,  move,  and  have  our  beings?  But 
this  is  not  all.  As  it  is  a  most  heinous  so' it  is  a 
roost  dangerous  impiety,  to  despise  him  that  can  de- 
stroy us,  and  to  oppose  him  who  is  infinitely  more 
powerful  than  we  are.  "  Will  ye  (says  the  apostle) 
provoke  the  Lord  to  jealousy?  are  ye  stronger  than 
he  ?"  What  Gamaliel  said  to  the  Jews,  in  another 
case,  may  with  a  little  change  be  applied  to  this  sort 
of  men :  if  there  be  a  God,  and  the  principles  of  reli- 
gion be  true,  ^^  ye  cannot  overthrow  them ;  therefore 
refrain  from  speaking  against  these  things,  lest  you 
be  found  fighters  against  God." 

I  will  but  add  one  thing  more,  to  shew  the  folly  of 
this  profiatne  temper.  And  that  is  this : — that  as  it  is 
the  greatest  of  all  other  sins,  so  there  is  in  truth  the 
least  temptation  to  it.  When  the  4evil  tempts  men 
with  riches  or  honour  to  ruin  th^ws^lves,  he  offers 
them  s^me  kind  of  consideration :  but  the  prpfaoe 
person  serves  the  devil  for  nought,  ^nd  sins  only 
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for  sia's  sake,  sofiers  hiioself  to  be  tempted  to  tlie 
greatjest  sins,  am)  into  the  gre94:e&t  dangers,  for  no 
other  reward  but  the  sleuder  reputation  of  seeming 
to  say  that  wittily  which  no  w^^e  man  would  say. 
And  what  a  folly  is  this,  for  a  man  to  offend  his 
conscience  to  please  his  humour,  and  only  for  his 
jest  to  lose  two  of  the  best  friends  he  hath  in  the 
world — God  and  his  own  soul  ? 

I  have  done  with  the  three  things  I  propounded 
to  speak  to  upon  this  argument.  And  now  I  beg 
your  patience  to  apply  what  I  have  said  to  these 
three  purposes. 

1.  To  take  men  off  from  this  impious  and  danger- 
ous folly  of  profaneness,  which  by  some  is  miscalled 
wit 

2.  To  caution  mea  not  to  think  the  worse  of  reli- 
gion, because  some  are  so  bold  as  to  despise  and 
deride  it. 

3.  To  persuade  men  to  employ  that  reason  and 
wit  which  God  hath  given  them,  to  better  and  nobler 
purposes,  in  the  service  and  to  the  glory  of  that  God 
who  hath  bestowed  these  gifts  on  men. 

1.  To  take  men  off  from  this  impious  and  dan- 
gerous folly.  X  know  not  how  it  comes  to  pas^,  that 
some  men  have  the  fortune  to  be  esteemed  wits  only 
for  jesting  out  of  the  coipmon  road,  and  for  making 
bold  to  scoff  at  thpse  things,  which  the  greatest  part 
of  mankind  reverence.  As  if  a  man  should  be  ac- 
counted a  wit  for  reviling  those  in  authority,  which 
is  no  niore  au  ai^ument  of  any  man's  wit  than  it  is  of 
his  discretion.  ^  wise  man  would  not  speak  con- 
temptuously of  a  great  prince  thopgh  he  were  out  of 
hid  dpfninions,  becausp  he  reqipmbers  that  kings  have 
lo^  hands,  wd  that  th^r  ppwer  ^nd  influence  doep 
many  tiqiefii  reach  a  great  way  farther  than  their  di* 
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rect  autbority.  But ''  God  is  a  great  king,  and  in  his 
hands  are  all  the  corners  of  the  earth  ;  we  Can  go  no 
"whither  from  his  Spirit,  nor  can  we  flee  from  hisr 
presence;"  wherever  we  are  his  eyes  see  us,  and 
his  right  hand  can  reach  us.  If  men  did  truly  con- 
sult the  interest,  either  of  their  safety  or  reputation, 
they  would  never  exercise  their  wit  in  dangerous 
matters.  Wit  is  a  very  commendable  quality,  but 
then  a  wise  man  should  always  have  the  keeping 
of  it.  It  is  a  sharp  weapon,  as  apt  for  mischief  as 
for  good  purposes,  if  it  be  not  well  managed.  The 
proper  use  of  it  is  to  season  conversation,  to  repre- 
sent what  is  praiseworthy  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
and  to  expose  the  vices  and  follies  of  men,  such 
things  as  are  in  themselves  truly  ridiculous :  but  if  it 
be  applied  to  the  abuse  of  the  gravest  and  most  se- 
rious matters  it  then  loses  its  commendation.  If 
any  man  think  he  abounds  in  this  quality,  and  hath 
wit  to  spare,  there  is  scope  enough  for  it  within  the 
bounds  of  religion  and  decency  ;  and  when  it  trans- 
gresseth  these  it  degenerates  into  insolence  and  im- 
piety. All  wit,  which  borders  upon  profaneness,  and 
makes  bold  with  those  things  to  which  the  greatest 
reverence  is  due,  deserves  to  be  branded  for  folly. 

And  if  we  would  preserve  ourselves  from  the  in- 
fection of  this  vice  we  must  take  heed  how  we  scoff 
at  religion,  under  any  form,  lest  insensibly  we  derive 
some  contempt  upon  religion  itself.  And  we  must 
likewise  take  heed  how  we  accustom  ourselves  to  a 
slight  and  irreverent  use  of  the  name  of  God,  and  of 
the  phrases  and  expressions  of  the  Holy  Bible,  which 
ought  not  to  be  applied  upon  every  light  occasion. 
Men  will  easily  slide  into  the  highest  degree  of  pro- 
faneness, who  are  not  careful  to  preserve  a  due  reve- 
rence of  the  great  and  glorious  name  of  God,  and  aft 
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-nwful  regard  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  None . are  so 
nearly  disposed  to  scoffing  at  religion,  as  those  who 
ha?e  accustomed  themselves  to  swear  upon  trifling 
occasions.  "For  it  is  just  with  God  to  permit  those 
who  allow  themselves  in  one  degree  of  profaneness  to 
proceed  to  another,  till  at  last  they  come  to  that 
height  of  impiety  as  to  contemn  all  religion. 

2.  Let  no  man  think  the  worse  of  religion,  be- 
cause  some  are  so  bold  as  to  despise  and  deride 
it.  For  it  is  no  disparagement  to  any  person  or  thing 
to  be  laughed  at,  but  to  deserve  to  be  so.  The  most 
grave  and  serious  matters  in  the  whole  world  are  li- 
able to  be  abused.  It  is  a  known  saying  of  Epicte- 
tus,  '^  that  every  thing  hath  two  handles ;"  by  which 
he  means,  that  there  is  nothing  so  bad  but  a  man 
may  lay  hold,  of  something  or  other  about  it  that 
will  afford  matter  of  excuse  and  extenuation,  nor 
nothing  so  excellent  but  a  man  may  fasten,  upon 
something  or  other  belonging  to  it  whereby  to  tra- 
duce it  A  sharp  .wit  may  find  something  in  the 
wisest  men  whereby  to  expose  him  to  the  contempt 
of  injudicious  people.  The  gravest  book  that  ever 
was  written  may  be  made  ridiculous  by  applying 
the  sayings  of  it  to  a  foolish  purpose :  for  a .  jest 
maybe  obtruded  upon  any  thing.  And  therefore 
no  man  ought  to  have  the  less  reverence  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion,  or  for  the  Holy  Scriptures,  because 
idle  and  profane  wits  can  break  jests  upon  theml 
Nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  take  particular  phrases  and 
expressions  out  of  the  best  book  in  the  worlds  and  to 
abuse  them  by  forcing  an  odd  and  ridiculous  sense 
upon  them.  But  no  wise  man  will  think  agood  book 
foolish  for  this  reason,  but  the  man  that  abuses  it ; 
ppr  will  he  esteem  that,  to  which  every  thing  is  lia- 
ble, to  be  a  just  exception  against  any  thing.  At  this 
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rate  we  roust  despise  all  things,  but  surely  the  bet* 
ter  and  the  shorter  way  is  to  contemn  those  who 
would  bring  any  thing  that  is  worthy  into  contempt. 

3.  And  lastly,  to  persuade  men  to  employ  that 
reason  and  wit  which  Grod  hath  given  them  to  better 
and  nobler  purposes,  in  the  service  and  to  the  glory 
of  that  God  who  hath  bestowed  these  gifts  on  men, 
as  AhoHab  and  Bezaleel  did  their  mechanical  skill 
in  the  adorningand  beautifying  of  God's  tabernacle. 
For  this  is  the  perfection  of  every  thing,  to  attain  its 
true  and  proper  end ;  and  the  end  of  all  those  gift^ 
and  endowments,  which  God  hath  given  us,  is  to 
glorify  the  giver. 

Hete  is  subject  enough  to  exercise  the  wit  of  men 
and  angels :  to  praise  that  infinite  goodness,  and  al- 
mighty power,  and  exquisite  wisdom  which  made 
us  and  a,ll  things  ;  and  to' admire  what  we  can  ne* 
ver  sufficiently  praise ;  to  vindicate  the  wise  and 
just  providence  of  God,  in  the  government  of  the 
world  ;  and  to  endeavour  as  well  as  we  can,  upon 
an  imperfect  view  of  things,  to  make  out  die 
beauty  and  harmony  of  all  the  seeming  discords 
and  irregularities  of  the  Divine  administrations ;  to 
explain  the  oracles  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  add  to 
adore  that  great  mystery  of  Divine  love  (which  the 
angels,  better  and  nobler  creatures  than  we  are,  de- 
sire to  pry  into),  God's  sending  his  only  Son  into  t|i6 
world  to  save  sinners,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for 
them.  These  would  be  noble  exercises  indeed  for 
rtlfe  toiigues  and  pens  of  the  greatest  wits ;  dud  sub- 
jecte  of  this  nature  are  the  best  trials  of  our  ability 
in  this  kind.  Satire  and  invective  are  the  easiest 
kind  of  wit.  Almost  any  degree  of  it  will  seifve  to 
abuse  and  find  fault :  for  wit  is  a  keen  instrument, 
and  eVery  one  can  cut  and  gash  with  it ;  but  to  Can^ 
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a  beautiful  image,  and  to  polish  it,  requires  great  art 
aod  dexterity.  To  praise  any  thing  well  is  an  ar- 
gument of  much  more  wit  than  to  abuse.  A  little 
wit  and  a  great  deal  of  ill-nature  will  furnish  a  man 
for  satire,  but  the  greatest  instance  of  wit  is  to  com- 
mend well.  And  perhaps  the  best  thingsi  are  the 
hardest  to  \)e  duly  commended :  for  though  there 
be  a  great  deal  of  matter  to  work  upon,  yet  there  is 
great  judgment  required  to  make  choice.  And 
where  the  subject  is  great  and  excellent  it  is  hard 
not  to  sink  below  the  dignity  of  it. 

This  I  say  on  purpose  to  recommend  to  men  a  no- 
bler exercise  for  their  wits,  and  if  it  be  possible  to 
put  them  out  of  conceit  with  that  scoffing  humour, 
which  is  so  easy  and  so  ill-natured,  and  is  not  only 
an  enemy  to  religion,  but  to  every  thing  else  that  is 
wise  and  worthy.  And  I  am  very  much  mistaken 
if  the  state,  as  well  as  the  church,  the  civil  govern- 
ment as  well  as  religion,  do  not  in  a  short  space  find 
the  intolerable  inconvenience  of  this  humour. 

But  I  confine  myself  to'  the  consideration  of  reli- 
gion. And  it  is  sad,  indeed,  that  in  a  nation  profess- 
ing Christianity  so  horrid  an  impiety  should  dare 
to  appear.  But  the  Scripture  hath  foretold  us,  that 
this  sort  of  men  shquld  arise  in  the  gospel  age,  and 
they  did  appear  even  in  the  apostles'  days.  That 
which  is  more  sad  and  strange  is,  that  we  should 
persist  in  this  profaneness,  notwithstanding  the  ter- 
rible judgments  of  God  which  have  been  abroad  in 
this  nation..  God  hath  of  late  years  manifested  him- 
self in  a  very  dreadful  manner,  as  if  it  were  on  pur- 
pose to  give  a  check  to  this  insolent  impiety.  And 
now  that  those  judgments  have  done  no  good  upon 
us  we  may  justly  fear  that  he  willappear  once  for 
all.     And  it  is  time  for  him  to  shew  himself  when 
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his  very  being  is  called  in  question,  and  to  come  and. 
judge  the  world  when  men  b^in  to  doubt*  whether 
he  made  it. 

The  Scripture  mentions  two  things  as  the  forerun- 
ners  and  reasons  of  his  coming  to  judgment — infide- 
lity and  profane  scoffing  at  religion.      **  When  the 
...       Son  of  Man  comes,  shall  he  find  faith  on 

the  earth?"  And  St.  Jude  out  of  an  an- 
cient prophecy  of  Enoch  expressly  mentions  this  as 

one  reason  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  **  to 

Jade  18.  .  II  •  ^      i«       B     . 

convmce  ungodly  smners  of  all  their 
hard  speeches  which  they  had  spoken  s^ainst  him." 
And  if  these  things  be  a  sign  and  reason  of  his 
coming,  I  wish  that  we  in  this  age  had  not  too  much 
cause  to  apprehend  the  Judge  to  be  at  the  door. 
This  impiety  did  forerun  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  the  utter  ruin  of  the  Jewish  nation.  And 
if  it  hold  on  amongst  us,  may  not  we  have  reason  to 
fear,  that  either  ''  the  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand,"  or 
that  some  very  dismal  calamity  greater  than  any  our 
eyes  have  yet  seen  does  hang  over  us?  But  I  would 
fain  hope  that  God  hath  mercy  still  for  us,  and  that 
men  will  pity  themselves,  *'  and  repent,  and  give 
glory  to  God,"  and  "  know  in  this  their  day  the 
things  that  belong  to  their  peace."  Which  God  of 
his  infinite  mercy  grant  for  the  sake  of  Christ ;  to 
whom,  with  the  Father,  &c. 
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SERMON  III. 

THft  ADVANTAGES    OP  RELIGION    TO  SOCIETIES. 

Righteousness  exaltetk  a  nation;  but  sin  is  the  re- 
proach of  any  people. — Prov.  xiv,  34. 

One  of  the  first  principles  that  is  planted  in  the  na^ 
tore  of  man,  and.  which  lies  at  the  very  root  and 
foundation  of  his  beings  is  the  desire  of  his  own 
preservation  and  happiness.  H^ice  is  it  that  every 
man  is  led  by  interest,  and  does  love  or  hate»  choose 
or  refuse  things,  according  as  he  apprehends  ihem 
to  conduce  to  this  end,  or  to  contradict  it  And 
because  the  happiness  of  this  life  is  most  present  and 
sensible,  therefore  human  nature  (which  in  this  de- 
generate state  is  extremely  sunk  down  into  sense) 
is  most  powerfully  affected  with  sensible  and  tem- 
poral things.  And,  consequently,  there  cannot  be  a 
greater  prejudice  raised  against  any  thing  than  to 
have  it  represented  as  inconvenient  and  hurtful  to 
our  temporal  interests. 

Upon  this  account  it  is  that  religion  hath  extremely 
suffered  in  the  opinion  of  many,  as  if  it  were  opposite 
to  our  present  welfare,  and  did  rob  men  of  the  greatest 
advantages  and  conveniences  of  life.  So  that  he  that 
would  do  right  to  religion,  and  make  a  ready  way 
for  the  entertainment  of  it  among  men,  cannot  take 
a  more  effectual  course  than  by  reconciling  it  with 
the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  by  giving  satisfoction. 
to  our  reason,  that  it  is  so  far  from  being  an  enemy, 
that  it  is  the  greatest  friend  to  our  temporal  inter- 
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ests ;  aad  that  it  doth  aot  only  tend  to  make  every 
man  bappy»  considered  singly  and  in  a  private  capa- 
city, but  is  excellently  fitted  for  the  benefit  of  human 
society. 

How  much  religion  tends  even  to  the  temporal 
advantage  of  private  persons  I  shaU  not  no;iv  consi- 
der,  because  my  text  leads  me  to  discourse  of  the 
other ;  namely,  to  shew  how  adyantageona  religion 
and  virtue  are  to  the  public  prosperity  of  a  nfition, 
which  I  take  to  be  the  meaning  of  this  aphorism  of 
Solomon,  *^  Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,"  &c. 

And  here  I  shall  not  restrain  righteousness  to  the 
particular  virtue  of  justice  (though  in  this  sense  also 
this,  saying  is  most  true)  but  enlarge  it  according  to 
the  genius  and  strain  of  this  book  of  the  Proverlis, 
in  which  the  words  wisdom  and  righteousness  are 
commonly  used  very  comprehensively^  so  as  to  sig- 
nify all  religion  and  virtue.  And  that  this  word  is  so 
to  be  taken  in  the  text  may  appear  farther  from  the 
opposition  of  it  to  sin  or  vice  in  general ;  *^  Righteous- 
ness exalteth  a  nation ;  but  sin  is  the  reproach  of  any 
people." 

You  see  then  what  will.be  the  subject  of  my  pre- 
8«it  discourse ;  namely.  That  religion  and  virtue  are 
the  great  causes  of  public  happiness  and  prosperity. 

And  though  the  truth  of  this  hath  been  universal- 
ly acknowledged,  and  long  enough  experienced  in 
the  world,  yet  because  the  fiEuduon  of  the  age  is  to 
call  every  tUng  into  question,  it  will  be  requisite  to 
satisfy  men's  reason  about  it.  To  which  end  I  shall 
do  these  two  things  : 

I.  Endeavour  to  give  an  account  of  this  truth. 

II.  To  vindicate  it  IWun  the  pretences  aod  insinua- 
I  of -atheistical  persons. 

I  riiall  give  you  this  twolMd  account  of  it. 
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1.  From,  the  jpstijee  of  the  Difioe  provkKuieBi 

2.  From  the  natural  tendeacy  of  thething^ 

1.  From  the  justice  of  the  Dijeioe  peavideiice 
Indeed^  as  to  particular  persons  <Ate,i»roddencea  oC 
God  are  maay  times  promiscuously  administered:  kh 
this  world ;  so  that  no  man.  can  certainly  conduda 
God's  love  or  hatred  to  any  person  by  any  lUngp  Aat 
befiils  him  in  diis  life.    But  God  does  not  deal Ihiisr 
with  nations :    because  public  bodies  and  comom- 
nities  of  men,  as  such»  can  only  be  rewarded  Bsodi 
punished  in  this  worlds    For,  in  the  next,  alLthosa 
public  societies  and  comfaanalions,  wherein  men  are 
now  linked  together  under  several  govQmments^shali 
be  dissolved.    God  will  not  then  reward  or  pimisk 
nations,  as  nations ;  but  every  man  shall  tlien  give  ao 
account  of  himself  to  God,  and  receive  bia  own  ce^ 
ward,  and  bcnir  his  own  burden.   For^  although  God 
account  it  no  disparagement  to  his  justice  to  let 
particular  good  men  sufier  in  this  worlds  and:  pass 
through  many  tribulations  into  the  kingdontof  Godv 
because  there  is  another  day  a  coming^  whidhwiyL  Im 
a  more  proper  season  of  reward ;  yet  in  the  nsnai 
course  of  bis  providence  he  recompenseth  rd%ions 
and  virtuous  nations  with  temporal  blessings  and 
prosperity.    For  which  reason  St  Austin  t^ls  us^ 
that  the  mighty  success  and  hmg  prosperity  of  tiiaf 
Romans  was  a  reward  given  them  by  God,  for  tiieir 
eminent  justice  and  temperance,  and  other  virtues^ 
And^  on  the  other  hand,  God  many  times  soflfera  tlm 
most  grievous  sins  of  particular  persona  la  go.  nnu 
punished  in  this  world,  because  he.  kmiws:  that  him 
justice  will  have  anoliier  and  better  t^portiinilgr:  toi 
meet  and  reckon  with  them*    But  the  ganeral  flttd 
orying  sins  of  a  nation  cannot  hope  to  mcmptt  paUitt 
judgments,  unless  they  be  prevented  by  a  geneab 
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repentance.  God  may  defer  his  judgments  for  a 
time,  and  give  a  people  a  longer  space  of  repentance ; 
he  may  etay  till  the  iniquities  of  a  nation  be  full;  but 
sooner  or  later  liiey  have  reason  to  expect  his  ven- 
'^eaiice.  And  usually,  the  longer  punishment  is  de- 
layed it  is  the  heavier  when  it  comes. 

Now  all  this  is  very  reasonable,  because  this  world 
is  the  only  season  for  national  punishments.  And 
indeed  they  are  in  a  great  degree  necessary  for  the 
'fHresent  vindication  of  the  honour  and  majesty  of  the 
Divine  laws,  and  to  give  some  check  to  the  over- 
flowing of  vnckedness.  Public  judgments  are  the 
banks  and  shores  upon  which  God  breaks  the  inso- 
lency  of  sinners,  and  stays  their  proud  waves.  And 
though  aniong  men  the  multitude  of  offenders  be 
many  times  a  cause  of  impvnity,  because  of  the 
weakness  of  human  governments,  which  are  glad  ta 
spare  where  they  are  not  strong  enough  to  punish^ 
yet  in  the  government  of  God  things  are  quite  other- 
wise. No  combination  of  sinners  is  too  hard  for  him, 
and  the  greater  and  more  numerous  the  offenders 
are,  the  more  his  justice  is  concerned  to  vindicate 
the  affront.  However  God  may  pass  by  single  sin- 
ners in  this  world,  yet  when  a  nation  combines 
against  bim,  **  when  hand  joins  in  hand  the  wicked 
shall  not  go  unpunished.*' 

This  the  Scripture  declares^to  be  the  settled  course 
of  God's  providence;  that  a  ii^teous  nation  shall 
be  happy;  ^^tbe  work  of  righteousness  shall  be 
peace ;  and  the  effects  of  righteousness,  quietness 
aiid  assarance  for  ever."  And,  on  the  other  band, 
that Jie  useth  te  shower  down  his  judgments  upon  a 
#idced  people ;  *'  he  tumeth  a  fruitful  land  into 
barrenness  for  the  wickedness  of  them  that  dwell 
therein,*' 
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And  the  expeirience  of  all  lEigfes  hath  made  tlii; :, 
good.  All  aloDg  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament 
we  find  the  interchangeable  providences  of  Grod  to 
wards  the  people  of  Israel  always  suited  to  their 
manners.  They  were  comtantly  prosperous  or  afr 
flicted,  according  as  piety  and  virtue  flourished  or 
declined  amongst  them.  And  God  did  not  only 
exercise  this  providenoe  towards  his  own  pfK>ple» 
but  he  dealt  thus  also  with  other  nations.  The 
Roman  empire,  whilst  the  virtue  of  that  people  reh 
roained  firm,  was  strong  as  iron,  as  it  |s  repvesent- 
ed  in  the  prophecy  of  Daniel :  but,  upon  the  djssolu^ 
tion  of  their  manners,  the  iron  b^an  to  be. mixed 
with  miry  clay,  and  the  feet,  upon  which  that  empire 
stood,  to  be  broken.  And  though  God  in  the  ad;- 
ministration  of  his  justice  be  not  tied  to  precedents 
and  we  cannot  argue  from  Script|Uf)e  examples  that 
the  providence  of  God  towards  oti^ar  nations  shall  in 
all  circumstances  be  conformable  to  his  dealings  with 
the  people  of  Israel ;  yet  thus  much  may  with  great 
probability  be  collected  from  them,  that  as  God 
always  blessed  that  people,  while  they  were  obedient 
to  him,  and  followed  them  with  his  ju<^ments  when 
they  rebelled  against  him,  so  he  will  also  deal  with 
other  nations.  Because  the  reason  of  those  dispen- 
sations as  to  the  main  and  substance  of  them  seems 
to  be  perpetual,  and  founded  in  that  which  can  never 
change — the  justice  of  the  Divine  proyidence. 

2dly«  The  truth  of  this  feurther  appears  finom  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  thii^«  For  religion  in  gene- 
ral, and  every  particular  virtue,  doth  in  Urn  own  na* 
tnre  conduce  to  the  public  interest. 

Religion,  wherever  it  is  truly  planted,  is  cco^ 
tainly  the  greatest  obligation  upon  conscience  to 
all  civil  ojfices  and  moral  duties.     Chastity,  and 
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liemperance,  and  indcmtty,  do  in  their  oifrn  nature 
ibnA  to  heakh  snd  plenty.  Truth  and  fidelity  in 
ril  our  dealk^  de  create  mutual  love,  and  good- 
"Will,  wid  <ronfidence  amottg  men,  which  are  the 
gre&t  bands  of  peace  :  and,  on  the  contrary,  wick- 
edness do<^  in  its  o^irn  nature  produce  many 
IHiblic  niscEriefe.  For  as  ains  are  linked  together, 
ond  draw  on  one  another,  se  ^most  every  vice  bath 
Bome  temporal  inconvenience  annexed  to  it,  and  na- 
iiirally  fdttoMring  it  Intemperance  and  lust  breed 
infirmities  and  diseases,  which  being  propagated 
Upofl  4ihe  strain  of  a  nation.  Idleness  and  luxury 
t^iiig  forth  poverty  and  want;  and  this  tempts  men 
%e  injustice,  and  that  causeth  enmity  and  animosi- 
^^,  and  these  bring  bn  strife  and  confusion  and 
every  evil  work.  This  philosophical  account  of 
pu1>lic  troubles  and  confusions  St.  James  gives  us : 
"  Whence  come  wars  and  fightings 
atnong  you  r  Are  they  not  hence,  even 
from  yoorhistB  that  war  in  your  members?^ 

But  I  shall  shew  more  particularly,  that  religion 
^tid  virtue  do  naturally  tend  to  the  good  order  and 
UMre  easy  government  of  human  society,  because 
€bey  ha^e  a  good  influence  both  upon  magistrates 
and  sublets. 

1.  Upon  magistrates.  Religion  teacheth  them  to 
raleo^mr  toen  in  the  fear  of  God,  because  though 
they  be  gods  on  earth,  yet  they  are  subjects  of 
heaven,  and  accountable  to  Him,  who  is  higher  than 
Hie  ^ghest  in  this  world.  Religion  in  a  magistrate 
ilreiigtheii»  his  authority,  because  it  procures  vene- 
ration and  gains  a  reputation  to  it.  And  in  all  the 
Bifkirs  (tf  this  world  so  much  reputation  is  really  so 
much  powen  We  see  that  piety  and  virtue,  where 
^ttef  are  fotmd  among  men  of  lower  degree,  vrill  com- 
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vrand  Mhbe  rever^cice  and  respect:  but  in  persons 
<ft  eminent  place  and  dignity  they  are  beated  to  a 
gt'eat  advanta^y  so  as  to  cast  iei  lustre  npbii  their 
very  place,  and  by  a  strong  reflection  to  double  the 
biesmis  of  majesty;  whereas  impiety  and  vice  do 
strangely  lessen  greatness^  and  do  isecredy  and  un- 
avoidably derive  some  weakness  ui>on  authority  it^ 
self.  Of  this  the  Scripture  gives  us  a  remarkaUe  in- 
stance  in  David.  For  anliong  other  things  which 
fliade  '<  the  sons  of  Zeruiah  too  hard  for  him/'  this 
l^robably  was  none  of  the  least,  that  they  were  par- 
tteularly  conscions  to  hi^  crimes. 

2.  Religion  hath  a  good  influence  upon  the  peo- 
ple; to  mrake  tfabm  obedient  to  govetnmentv  and 
peaceable  one  toWltrds  another. 

1  •  To  make  tiieita  obedient  to  government  and  cou- 
iormilble  t6  laws ;  and  that  nbt  only  for  writh  and 
outof  fear  of  the  magistrate's  poorer,  which  is  but  4 
^eak  and  loose  {Principle  of  obedience,  and  will  cease 
whenever  men  can  rebel  with  safety,  and  to  advan- 
lage :  but  out  of  conscience,  which  is  a  firm  arid  con- 
stant and  lasting  principle,  and  will  hold  a  man  fast 
when  all  btfaer  obligations  will  break.  He  thai  hath 
iButertained  the  true  principles  of  Christianity  is  not 
to  be  tempted  from  his  obedience  and  subjection  by 
any  worldly  considerations,  because  he  believes  that 
whosoever  resisteth  authority  resisteth  Uie  ordinance 
of  Ood,  and  that  '<  they  who  resist  shall  receive  to 
themselves  damnatioii.'' 

a.  Religion  tends  to  make  men  peaceable  ode  to- 
wards another.  For  it  endeavours  to  plant  all  those 
qualities  and  dispositions  in  men  which  tend  to 
peace  and  unity,  abd  to  fill  men  with  a  spirit  of  uni- 
versal love  and  good-will.  It  endeavours  likewise 
to  secure  every  man's  interest  by  commanding  the 
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observation  of  that  gf^i  rule  of  equity,  '*  Whatsoever 
ye  would  that  meu  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even 
80  to  them  ;"  by  enjoining  thatjtrutb  and  fidelity  be 
inviolably  observed  in  all  our  words,  promises,  and 
contracts.    And,  in  order  hereunto,  it  requires  the 
extirpation  of  all  those  passions  and  vices  whidi  ren- 
der men  unsociable  and  troublesome  to  one  another; 
as  pride,  covetousness,  and  injustice,  hatred  and  re- 
venge  and  cruelty :  and  those  likewise  which  are  not 
so  cojnmonly  reputed  vices,  as  self-conceit  and  pe- 
remptoriness  in  a  man's  own  opinions,  and  allpeevisb- 
nessi  and  incompliance  of  humour  in  things  lawful 
and  indifferent 
.  And  that  these  are  the  proper  eStcts  of  true  piety 
the  doctrine  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  every 
where  teacheth  us.    Now  if  this  be  the  design  of  re-  ^ 
ligion  to  bring  us  to  this  temper,  thus  to  heal  the  na- 
tures of  men,  and  to  sweeten  their  spirits,  to  correct 
their  passions,  and  to  mortify  all  those  lusts  which 
are  the  causes  of  enmity  and  division, — then  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  in  its  own  nature  it  tends  to  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  human  society ;  and  that  if  men  would 
but  live  as  religion  requires  they  should  do,  the 
world  would  be  a  quiet  habitation,  a  most  lovely  and 
desirable  place  in  comparison  of  what  now  itis.  And 
indeed  the  true  reason  why  the  societies  of  men  are 
so  full  of  tumult  and  disorder,  so  troublesome  and 
tempestuous,  is  because  there  is  so  little  of  true  re- 
ligion among  men :  so  that  were  it  not  for  some  small 
remainders  of  piety  and  virtue,  which  are  yet  left 
scattered  among  mankind,  human  society  would 
in  a  short  space  disband  and  run  into  confusion,  the 
earth  would  grow  wild  and  become  a  great  forest 
and  mankind  would  become  beasts  of  prey  one  to 
wards  another.  Aod  if  this  discourse  hold  true,  sure 
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ly  theD  one  would  think  that  virtue  should  find  itself 
a  seat  wherever  human  societies  are>  and  that  reli- 
gion should  be  owned  and  encouraged  in  the  world 
until  men  cease  to  be^yemed  by  reason. 

II.  I  come  to  vindicate  this  truth  from  the  insinua- 
tions and  pretences  of  atheistical  persons.  I  shall 
mention  two. 

1.  That  government  may  subsist  well  enough  with- 
out the  belief  of  a  God  tmd  a  statejof  rewards  and 
pqpishments  after  this  life. 

3.  That  as  for  virtue  and  vice  they  are  arbitrary 
things. 

:1.  That  government  may  subsist  well  enough 
without  the  belief  of  a  God  or  a  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments  after  this  life.  And  this  the  atheist 
does  and  must  assert,  otherwise  he  is  by  his  own 
confession  a  declared  enemy  to  government  an(}  un. 
fit  to  live  in  human  society. 

For  answer  to  this^  I  will  not  deny  that  though  the 
generality  of  men  did  not  believe  any  superior  Being, 
nor  any  rewards  and  pfmishmento  after  this  life»  yet 
notwithstanding  this  there  might  be  some  kind  of  go- 
vernment kept  up  in  the  world.  For  supposing  men 
to  have  reason,  the  necessities  of  human  nature  and 
the  -mischiefs  of  confusion  would  probably  compel 
tbem  into  some  kind  of  order.  But  then  I  say  with- 
al, that  if  these  principles  were  banished  out  of  the 
world,'  government  would  be  far  more  difficult  than 
now  it  is,  because  it  would  want  its  firmest hasis  and 
foundation;  there  would  be  infinitely  more  disorders 
in  the  world,  if  men  were  restrained  'from  injustice 
and  violence  only  by  human  laiws,  and  not  by  princi- 
ples of  conscience  and  the  dread  of  another  world* 
Therefore  magistrates  have  always  thought  them- 
selves concerned  to  cherish  religion;  and  to  mtintain 
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life.  N^y,  lAiat  commoii  eaggestion  of  atheistical  per- 
iMOd^  that  religioD  was  at  first  a  potitie  defvice,  and  n 
still  kept  up  in  the  #orid  sob  a  j^tate-engtae^  to  vwe 
tton  into  obedieaoe,  Is  a  dear  acknowledgment  of  the 
ns^fiJness  of  it  to  th^  ends^f  governmrent^  and  docSp 
as  fally  contradict  that  pretence  of  their's,  which  I 
atn  now  confuting  as  any  thing  that  can  be  said. 

t.  That  "t^irtnte^aftdirice  are  arbilrary things,  found- 
ed only  in  the  imaginations  of  men,  and  in  die  oofe- 
«titations  smd  customs  of  Ibe  world,  but  not  in  the 
nature  of  the  things  themselves;  and  that  that  is  yil** 
iue  or  vice,  good  or  eyil»  whi^  the  supreme  autho- 
rfty  of  a  nation  declares  to  be  so.  And  this  is  iVe- 
'  quently  and  confidently  asserted  by  the  ingenious 
author  of  a  very  bad  book^-^I  mean  the  Leyiathan.' 

l^ow  the  proper  way  of  answering  any  thing  that  is 
confidently  asserted  is  to  shew  the  contrary ;  name!^, 
Iliat  there  are  sotiie  things  that  have  a  natural  evil 
and  deformity  in  thens,  as  peijnry,  perfidiousness, 
tinrighteousness,  «nd  ingratitude^  v^ich  are.  things 
not  only  condemned  by  the  positive  laws  and  con- 
frtitutions  of  particular  hations  and  governments,  but 
J>y  the  general  verdict  of  human  nature;  and  that 
the  virtues  contrary  to  these  have  a  natural  good- 
ness and  comeliness  in  them,  and  are  suitable  to  thfe^ 
common  principles  and  sentiments  of  humanity. 

And  this  will  most  evidently  appear  by  putting  ' 
this  supposition.  Suppose  the  reverse  of  all  that  which ' 
we  uovr  call  virtue  were  solemnly  enacted,  and  the 
practii^  of  firaud  and  rapine,  and  perjury,  and  fiilse- 
ness  to  a  man's  word,  and  idl  manner  of  vice  and 
wickedness  were  established  by  a  law;  I  ask  now, 
if  the  case  between  virtue  and  vice  were  thus  altered, 
would  that  which  we  now  call  vice,  iu  process  of 
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timegaki  the  reputation  of  Tirtae,  and  thut  which 
we  BOW  call  virtue  grow  odious  and  contemptHrfe  to 
liaman  nature?  If  it  would  not,  then  is  there  some- 
thiog  in  the  nature  of  good  and  evil,  of  virtue  and  vice, 
which  does  not  depend  Upon  the  pleasure  of  authori- 
ty, near  is  subject  to  any  arbitrary  constitution.  But 
tfa^it  would  not  be  thus  I  am  very  certain,  because 
DO  govemmeiit  could  rabsist  upon  these  terms.  For 
the  very  enjoining  of  fraud,  and  rapine,  and  perjury, 
and  breach  of  trust,  doth  apparently  destroy  th^ 
greatest  end  of  government,  which  is,  to  preserve  men 
in  their  rights  against  the  encroachments  of  fraud  and 
violence :  and  this  end  being  destroyed,  human  so- 
cieties would  presently  fly  in  pieces,  and  men  would 
necessarily  fall  into  a  state  of  war ;  which  plainly 
shews,  that  virtue  and  vice  are  not  arbitrary  things^ 
but  that  there  is  a  natural  and  immutable  and  eter- 
nal reason  for  that  which  we  call  goodness  and  vir- 
tue, and  against  that  which  we  call  tice  and  wick- 
^ness. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  evidence  and  vindi- 
cate this  truth.  I  shall  only  draw  an  infer^ice  or 
two  from  this  discourse,  and  so  conclude. 

1.  If  this  discourse  be  trtfe,  then  those  who  are  in 
place  of  power  and  authority  are  peculiarly  con- 
cerned to  maintain  the  honour  of  religion. 

2.  It  concerns  every  one  to  live  in  the  practice 
of  it. 

1.  Magistrates  are  concerned  to  maintain*the  h^ 
nour  of  rehgioh,  which  doth  not  only  tend  to  every 
man's  future  happiness,  but  is  the  best  instrument  of 
civil  government  and  of  the  temporal  prosperity  of 
a  nation.  For  the  whole  des^  of  it  is  to  procure  the 
private  and  public  happiness  of  mankind,  and  to  re- 
•.  strain  men  from  all  ^ose  things  which  would  makt 
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them  miserable  and  guilty  to  themselves,  unpeace. 
able  and  troublesome  to  the  world.  Religion  hath 
so  great  an  influence  updn  the  felicity  of  men  that  it 
ought  to  be  upheld,  and  the  veneration  of  it  main- 
tained, not  only  out  of  a  just  dread  of  the  Divine  ven- 
geance in  another  world,  but  out  of  regard  to  the 
temporal  peace  and  prosperity  of  men.  It  will  re- 
quite all  the  kindness  and  honour  we  can  do  it,  by 
the  advantages  it  will  bring  to  civil  government,  and 
by  the  blessings  it  will  draw  down  tipon  it.  God 
hath  promised,  that  those  that  honour  him  h^  will  ho- 
nour ;  and  in  the  t;ommon  course  of  his  providence 
be  usually  makes  this  good,  so  that  the  civil  authori- 
ty ought  to  be  very  tender  of  the  honour  of  God  and 
religion,  if  for  no  other  reason^  yet  out  of  reason  of 
state.  *  • 

It  were  to  be  wished,  that  all  men  were  so  piously 
disposed,  that  religion  by  its  own  authority  and  the 
reasonable  force  of  it  might  be  sufficient  to  establish 
itn  empire  in  the  minds  of  men:  but  the  corruptions  of 
men  will  always  make  a  strong  opposition  against  it. 
And  therefore,  at  the  first  planting  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion in  the  world,  God  was  ple&sed  to  accompany 
it  with  a  miraculous  power :  but,  after  it  was  plant- 
ed^ this  extraordinary  power  ceased,  and  God  hath 
now  left  it  to  be  maintained  and  supported  by  more 
ordinary  and  human  ways,  by  the  countenance  of 
authority,  and  the  assistance  of  laws ;  which  were 
never  more  necessary  than  in  this  degenerate  age, 
which  is  prodigiously  sunk  into  atheism  and  pro* 
faneness,  and  is  running  headlong  into  a  humour  of 
scoffing  at  Grod  and  religion,  and  every  thing  that  is 
sacred.  For  some  ages  before  the  Reformation,  athe* 
ism  was  confined  to  Italy,  and  had  its  chief  residence 
»t  Rome.  All  the  mention  that  is  of  it  in  the  history 
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of  those  tiipes  tbe  papbts  themselves  give  us  in  the 
lives  of  their  own  popes  and  cardinals,  excepting 
two  or  three  small  philosophers  that  were  retainers 
to  that  court.  So  that  this  atheistical  humour 
among  Christians  was  the  spawn  of  the  gross  super- 
stitions and  corrupt  manners  of  the  Romish  church 
and  court  And,  indeed,  nothing  is  more  natural 
than  for  extremes  in  religion  to  bc^et  one  another^ 
like  the  vibrations  of  a  pendulum^  which  the  more 
violently  you  swing  it  one  way,  the  farther  it  will  re- 
turn the  other.  But  in  the  last  age.  Atheism  travel- 
led over  the  Alps  and  infected  France,  and  now  of 
late  it  hath  crossed  the  seas  and  invaded  our  nation^ 
and  hath  prevailed  to  amazement:  for  I  do  not 
think  that  there  are  any  people  in  the  world  that  are 
generally  more  indisposed  to  it  and  can  worse  brook 
it;  seriousness  and  zeal  in  religion  being  almost  the 
natural  temper  of  the  Bnglish ;  so  that  nothing  is  to 
me  matter  of  greater  wonder,  than  that  in  a  graveand 
sober  nation,  profaneness  should  ever  come  to  gain 
so  much  ground,  and  the  best  and  wisest  religion  ia 
the  world  to  be  made  the  scorn  of  fools.  For  besides 
the  profane  and  atheistical  discourses  about  God 
and  religion,  and  the  bold  and  senseless  abuses  of 
this  Sacred  Book,  ihe  great  instruments  of  our  sal- 
vation, which  are  so  frequent  in  the  public  places  of 
resort;  I  say,  besides  these  (I  speak  it  knowingly,)  a 
man  can  hardly  pass  the  streets  without  havidg  his 
ears  grated  and  pierced  il^ith  such  horrid  and  blas- 
phemous oaths  and  curses,  as  are  enough,  if  we  were 
guilty  of  no  other  sin,  to  sink  a  nation.  And  this  not 
only  from  the  tribe  that  wear  liveries,  but  from  those 
that  go  before  them,  and  should  give  better  examjile. 
Is  it  not  then  high  time  that  the  lawsBhould  prpvide^ 
by  the  most  prudent  and  effectual  means,  to  curb  these 
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bold  and iosoleiit defiers of  Hettpen^M^hoiake  aprid^ 
m  being  monsters,  and  boast  themselTes  ut)  the  fol- 
lies and  defomnitiesx>f  fauman.nature.  The  heathens. 
wMdd  never  CRiflfer  their  gods  to  be  reyiledv  wfajchiyet 
vfiefe  no  gods :  and  shall  it  among  tiie  professors  o£ 
ik»  true  religbn  be  allowed  to  any  man^  to  make  a. 
nH>ck  of  Hiin  that  made  heaven  and  earth,  and  to* 
breathe  oat  blasphemies  againstHimwhogiTes  us  life 
and  breath  and  all  things?  I  doubt  not  buthypocnsjr 
is  a  great  wickedness,  and,  very  odH>us  to  God,  but  by/ 
no  means  of  so  pernicious  example  as  open  profane*^ 
ness«  Hypocrisy  is  a  more  modest  way  of  sinning,  it 
shews  some  reverence  to  religion,  and  does  so  far 
own  the  worth  and  excdlency  of  it,  as  to  acknow^. 
Ifidge  that  it  deserves  to  be  cpunterfeUed ;  whereas. 
prcMfoneness  declares  openly  against  it,  and  endea- 
vours to  make  a  party  to  drive  it  out  of  the  world; 

%  It  concerns  every  one  to  live  in  the  {uractice  of 
religion,  and  virtue ;  because  the  public  happiness, 
and  prosperity  depends  upon  it.    It  is,  most  appa- 
mnt,  that  of  late  years  rdigion  is  very  sensibly  de^. 
ciioed  among  us.    The  manners.of  men  have  almost 
Uesn  universally  corrupted  by  a  civil  war.     We 
abould  therefore  all  jointly  endeavour  to  retrieve  the 
anoient  virtue  of  the  nation,  audi  to. bring  into  fashion, 
again  that  solid  and  substantial,  that  plain  and  un« 
afifected  piety,  (free  from  the  extremes,  both  of  stK 
p^fstition  aod  enthusiasm),  whioh  flourished  in  the 
age  of  our  immediate  fotefnthers:  wfaidi  did  not 
eonsistin  idle  talk,  but  in  real  elects,  in.  a  sincere, 
low  Qf:Gbd.and  of  our  n^gfabonr,  in  a  pious  devo* 
tioftandrevittM^noetowBrds.tbeBivdne  Majesty,  and* 
ifttbeFVtrtuous^aotions.of  agood,life;  in  the  denial 
oCiragedtiaeesand  woridly  lusts,  and  '' in  livii^  so^ 
btdji;  and   righteously  and  godly  in  tiiis  present 
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world."  This  were  the  true  way  to  reconcile  God 
to  us»  to  stop  the  course  of  his  judgments,  and  to  bring 
down  the  blessings  of  Heaven  upon  us.  God  hath 
now  been  pleased  to  settle  us  again  in  peace,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  he  hath  put  us  once  more 
into  the  hands  of  our  own  counsel.  Life  and  death, 
blessiug  and  cursing,  prosperity  and  destruction,  are 
before  us.  We  may  choose  our  own  fortune ;  and  if 
we  be  not  wanting  to  ourselves  we  may,  under  the  in« 
fluence  of  God's  grace  and  assistance,  which  is  ne« 
ver  wanting  to  our  sincere  endeavours,  become  a 
happy  and  a  prosperous  people* 

The  good  God  make  us  all  wise  to  know  and  to 
do  the  things  that^ belong  to  the  temporal  peace  andf 
prosperity  of  the  nation,  and  to,  the  eternal  happi- 
ness and  saj^yation. of  every,  one  of  pi(r  sfmU.;  which.. 
Mfe  huin][)ly  beg  fpr  the  sake  of  Jfi^m,  Chjiat ;.  to 
whQm,&c/ 
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SERMON  IV. 

THE    ADVANTAGE    OF     RELIGION     TO    PARTICULAR 
PERSONS. 

And  in  keeping  of  them  there  is  great  reward. 
Psalm  xix.  11. 

In  this  psalm  David  celebrates  the  glory  of  God 
from  the  consideratibn  of  the  greatness  of  his  works 
and  the  perfection  of  his'  laws.  From  the  greatness 
of  his  works,  verse  1.  *'  The  heavens  declare  the  glory 
of  God,  and  thefirmameBt  sheweth  his  handy- work,*" 
&c.  From  the  perfection  of  his  laws,  ver.  7.  "  The  law 
of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  th«  soul,"  &c.  And, 
among  many  other  excellences  of  the  Divine  laws, 
he  mentions  in  the  last  place  the  benefits  and  ad- 
vantages which  come  from  the  observance  of  them, 
verse  11,  ^^  and  in  keeping  of  them  there  is  great 
reward.*' 

I  have  already  shewn  how  much  religion  tends  to 
the  public  welfare  of  mankind ;  to  the  support  pf  go- 
vernment, and  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  human 
societies.  My  work  at  this  time  shall  be  to  shew, 
that  religion  and  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God  do 
likewise  conduce  to  the  happinets  of  particular 
persons,  both  in  respect  of  this  world  and  the  other. 
For  tbou^  there  he  but  little  express  mention  made 
in  the  Old  Testament,  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
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and  the  rewards  of  another  life,  yet  all  religion  does 
auppose  these  principl^s,  and  is  built  upon  them. 

I.  And  First,  1  shall  endeavour  to  shew  how  reli- 
gion conduceth  to  the  happiness  of  this  life ;  and  that 
both  in  respect  of  the  inward  and  outward  man. 

First,  As  to  the  mind ;  to  be  pious  and  religious 
brings  a  double  s^vantage  to  the  mind  of  man.  1.  It 
tends,  to  the  improvement  of  our  understandings, 
2.  It  brings  peace  and  pleasure  to  our  minds. 

] .  It  tends  to  the  improvement  of  our  understand- 
ings :  I  do  not  mean  only  that  it  instructs  ,i|8  in  the 
knowledge  of  Divine  and  spiritual  things,  imd  makes 
us  to  understand  the  great  interest  of  our  souls  and 
the  concernments  of  eternity  better,  but  that  in  ge- 
neral it  does  raise  and  enlarge  the  minds  of  men,  axjid 
makes  them  more  capable  of  true  knowledge.  And 
in  this  sense  I  understand  the  following    texts: 
"  The  commandment  of  the   Lord  is  p^  ^  g 
pure,  enlightening  the  eyes."  ^^  The  fear        exi.  to. 
of  the  Lord  is  the  b^inning  of  wisdom ;  a  good  uo- 
derstandipg  have  all  they  that  keep  his  command- 
ments."   **  Thou  through  thy  command-  ^  ,    ,  ^ 
ments  bast  made  me  wiser  than  mme 
enemies,  (whioh  plainly  refers  to  political  prudence;) 
I  have  more  understanding  than  all  my  teachers,  for 
thy  testimonies  are  my  meditation.*"  "I    vcr. 99.104. 
understand  more  than  the  ancients,  be-       1^ 
cause.  1  keep  thy  precepts."    *^  Through  thy  pre- 
cepts I .  get  understanding."    ''  The  entrance  of 
thy  word  giveth  light;  it  giveth  understsmding  to  the 
simple." 

No#  religbn  doth  improve  the  understandings  of 
men  by  subduing  th^  lusts,  and  moderating  their 
passions.  The  lusts  and  passions  of  men  do  sully 
and  darli^  their  minds^  even  by  a  natural  influence. 
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latemperanoe»  sensuality,  and  deshly  lusts,  do  de- 
base men's  minds,  and  clog  their  spirits,  make  them 
gross  and  foul,  listless  and  inactive ;  they  sink  us 
down  into  sense,  and  glue  us  to  these  low  and  infe- 
rior things  like  birdlime  ;  they  hamper  and  entan** 
gle  our  souls,  and  hinder  their  flight  upwards ;  they 
indispose  and  unfit  our  minds  for  the  most  noble 
and  intellectual  considerations.  So  likewise  the 
exorbitant  passions  of  wrath  and  malice,  envy  and 
revenge,  do  darken  and  distort  the  understandings 
of  men,  do  tincture  the  mind  with  false  ei^urs,  and 
fill  it  with  prejudice  and  undtie  ^prehensions  of 
things. 

There  is  no  man  that  is  intemperate,  ot  lustful,  or 
pMsionate;  but  besides  the  guilt  he  contracts,  wbioh 
is  continually  fretting  aad  disquieting  hid  uriiid,  be- 
usidesi  the  inconveniences  he  brings  upon  hims^f,  as 
to  his  health,  he  does  likewise  stain  and  obsctireihe 
brightness  of  his  soul  and  the  clearness  of  his  dia- 
-cerning  faculty.     Such  persons  have  not  that  fi*ee 
use  of  their  reason  that  they  migbt  have ;  their  tid- 
derstandings  are  not  bright  enough,  nor  their  sphits 
pure  and  fine  enough  for  the  exercise  of  the  hig4i- 
•est  and  noblest  acts  of  reason.    What  clearness  is 
'  to  the  &ye,  that  purity  is  to  our  mind  and  under- 
standings and,  as  the  clearness  of  the  bodHy  eye 
doth  dispose  it  for  a  quicker  sight  of  material  ob- 
jects, so  doth  the  purity  of  our  minds,  that  is,  free- 
dom  from  lust  and  passion,  dispose  us  for  the 
clearest  and  most  perfect  acts  of  reason  and  under- 
standing. 

Now,  religion  doth  purify  our  minds,  and  refine 
our  spirits,  by  quenching  the  fire  of  lust,  and  sup- 
pressing the  fumes  and  vapours  of  it,  and  by  scatter- 
ing the  clouds  and  mists  of  passion.    Aod  the  more 
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any  man's  soal  is  cleansed  from  the  filth  and  dr^s 
of  sensaal  lusts,  the  more  nimble  and  expedite  it  will 
be  in  its  operations.     The  more  any  man  conquers 
his  passions^  the  more  calm  and  sedate  his  spirit  is, 
and  the  greater  equality  be  maintains  in  his  temper, 
his  apprehensions  of  things  will  be  the  more  clear 
and  unprejudiced,  and  his  judgment  more  firm  and 
steady.     And  this  is  the  meaning  of  that  saying  of  • 
Solomon,  *^  He  that  is  slow  to  wrath,  is  of  great  un* 
denstanding ;  but  he  that  is  hasty  of  spirit  exaltetb 
folly."    Ira  furor  brevis  est. — Anger  is  a  short  fit  of 
madness,  and  be  that  is  passionate  and  furious  de* 
prives  himself  of  his  reason,  sp6ils  his  understand- 
ing, and  helps  to  make  himself  a  fool ;  whereas  he 
that  ccfoquers  his  passions,  and  keeps  them  under,  ^ 
doth  thereby  preserve  and  improve  his  understand- 
ing.    Freedom  from  irregular  passions  doth  not  only 
signify  that  a  man  is  wise,  but  really  contributes  to 
tfa^  nqjakiog  of  him  such. 

2.  Religion  tends  to  the  ease  and  pleasure,  the 
peaoeand  tranquillity  of  our  minds  ;  wherein  hap- 
piness chiefly  consists,  and  which  all  the  wisdom  and 
philosophy  of  the  world  did  always  aim  aty  as  the 
utmost  felicity  of  this  life^    And  that  this  is  the  na- 
tural fruit  of  a  religious  and  virtuous  course  of  life, 
the   Scripture   declares  to    us  in   these  texts : — 
1^  Light  is  sown  for  the  righteous,  and  Psai.xcriii.ii. 
gladnessfortheupright  in  hearts"  **  Great        «»»•  i^- 
peace  hb\^  all  they  that  love  thy  law,  and  nothing 
shall  offend  them."  "  Her  ways  are  ways  prw.  ia.  ir. 
ti  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are  i»^«iii^'^- 
peace."  **  The  fruit  of  ri^teoasnfess  is  peace,  and 
the  feffect  of  righteosuness,  quietness    and   assu- 
rance for  ever ;"  the  plain  sense  of  which  text  is, 
that  pleasure  and  peace  do  naturally  result  from  a 
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boly  and  good  life.    Whefi  a  man  hath  once  ei^ag- 
ed  himself  in  a  religious  course,  and  is  habitiu^ed 
to  piety  and  holiness,  all  the  exercises  of  religion 
and  devotion,  all  acts  of  goodness  and  virtue,  are 
delightful  to  him.    To  honoar  and  worship  God,  to 
pray  to  him  and  to  praise  him,  to  study  his  will,  to 
meditate  upon  him  and  to  love  him,  all  these  bring 
-.  great  pleasure  and  peace  along  with  them.    What 
greater  contentment  and  satisfiaction  can  there  be  to 
the  mind  of  man,  when  it  is  once  purified  and  refin«* 
ed  from  the  dregs  of  sensual  pleasures  and  delightsy 
and  raised  to  its  true  height  and  pitch,  than  to  corn- 
template  and  admire  the  infinite  excellences    and 
perfections  of  Grod,  to  adore  his  greatness,  and  to  love 
*  his  goodness  ?  How  can  the  thoughts  of  God  be 
troublesome  to  any  one   who  lives  soberly,  and 
righteously,  and  godly  in  ihe  world  ?  No  man  that 
loves  goodness  and  righteousness,  hath  any  reason 
to  be  afraid  of  God,  or  to  be  disquieted  with  the 
thoughts  of  him.    There  is  nothing  in  God  that  is 
terrible  to  a  good  man ;  but  all  the  apprehensions^ 
which  we  naturally  have  of  hinn  speak  comfort  and 
promise  happiness  to  such  a  one.    The  considera- 
tion of  his  attributes,  is  so  fttr  from  beings  a  trouble 
to  him,  that  it  is  his  recreation  and  delight.    It  is  for 
wicked  men  to  dread  God,  and  to  endeavour  to  ba« 
nish  the  thoughts  of  him  out  of  their  minds ;  but  a 
holy  and  virtuous  man  may  have  quiet  and  nndis^ 
turbed  thoughts  even  of  the  justice  of  God,  because 
the  terror  of  it  doth  not  concern  him« 

Now  religion  doth  contribute  to  tiie  peace  and 
quiet  of  our  minds  these  two  wajrs.  First,  By  allay- 
ing those  passions,  which  are  apt  to  ruffle  and  dis* 
compose  our  spirits.  Malice  and  hatred,  wrath  and 
revenge,  are  very  fretting  and  vexatious,  and  apt  to 
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make  our  minds  sore  and  uneasy ;  but  he  that  cati 
moderate  these  affections,  will  find  a  strange  ease 
and  pleasure  in  his  own  spirijt.  Secondly,  By  free- 
ing us  from  the  anxieties  of  guilt,  and  the  fears  of  Di- 
vine wrath  and  displeasure;  than  which  nothing  is 
more  stinging  and  tormenting,  and  renders  the  life  of 
man  more  miserable  and  unquiet  And  what  a 
spring  of  peace  and  joy  must  it  needs  be,  to  appre- 
hend upon  good  grounds  that  God  is  reconciled  to 
1U9,  and  become  our  friend ;  that  all  our  sins  are  per^ 
fectly  forgiven,  and  shall  never  more  be  remem- 
bered against  us  I  What  inexpressible  comfort 
does  overflow  the  pious  and  devout  soul  from  the 
remembrance  of  a  holy  and  well-spent  life,  and  a 
conscience  of  its  own  innocency  and  int^rity !  And 
BOthing  but  the  practice  of  religion  and  virtue  can 
give  this  ease  and  satis&ction  to  the  mind  of  man. 
For  there  is  a  certain  kind  of  temper  and  disposition, 
which  is  necessary  to  the  pleasure  and  quiet  of  our 
minds,  and  consequently  to  our  happiness ;  and  that 
is  holiness  and  goodness,  which,  as  if  is  the  perfec- 
tion, so  it  is  likewise  the  happiness  of  the  Divine 
nature :  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  chief  part  of  tiie 
misery  of  wicked  mm,  and  of  those  accursed  spi- 
rits, the  devils,  is  this — that  they  are  of  a  dii^sition 
contrary  to  God ;  they  are  envious  and  malicious  and 
cruel,  and  of  such  a  temper,  as  is  naturally  a  tor- 
ment and  disquiet  to  itself.  And  here  the  founda- 
tion of  hell  is  laid,  in  the  evil  disposition  of  men's 
minds ;  and,  till  this  be  cured,  which  can  only  be 
done  by  religion,  it  is  as  impossible  for  a  man  to  be 
happy,  that »  pleased  and  contented  within  himself, 
as  it  is  for  a  sick  man  to  be  at  ease.  Because  such  a 
man  hath  that  within  him,  which  torments  him,  and 
be  cannot  be  at  ease  till  that  t>e  renioved.    The 
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dmu's  spirit  is  out  of  order  and  off  the  binges,  and  till 
that  be  pnt  in  its  right  frame,  he  vfiW  be  perpetualljr 
disquieted,  and  can  find  no  rest  within  himself.  The 
prophet  very  fitly  describes  to  us  the  unquiet  con- 
dition of  wicked  men :  "  The  wicked  is  like  the 
..  troubled  sea  when  it  cannot  rest,  whose 

waters  cast  up  mire  and  dirt ;.  there  in 
no  peace  (saith  my  God)  to  the  wicked."  So  long 
as  sin  and  corruption  abound  in  our  hearts  they  will 
be  restlessly  working,  like  wine  which  will  be  in  a 
perpetual  motion  and  agitation,  till  it  have  purged 
itself  of  its  dregs  and  ibulness. 

Secondly,  Religion  does  likewise  tend  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  outward  man.  Now  the  blessings  of 
this  kind  are  such  as  either  respect  our  heahh  or  es- 
tate, or  reputation  or  relations ;  and  in  respect  of  all 
these  religion  is  highly  advantageous  to  us. 

1.  As  to  our  health,  a  religious  and  virtuous  life 
doth  eminently  conduce  to  that,  and  to  long  life  as  a 
consequent  of  it.  And  in  this  sense  I  understand  these 

„     following  texts :  **  My  son,  forget  not 

my  law,  but  let  thy  heart  keep  my  com- 
mandments ;  for  length  of  days  and  long  life  shall 
they  add  to  thee ;"  and ,  ( ver.  7  and  8.)  "  Fear  the  Lord, 
and  depart  from  evil,  it  shall  be  health  t6  thy  navel, 
and  marrow  to  thy  bones ;"  and  (ver.  16.)  among  the 
temporal  advantages  of  wisdom  or  religion  this  is 
mentioned  as  the  first  and  principal : ''  Length  of  days 
is  in  her  right  hand ;"  and,  (ver.  18.)  ^*  She  is  a  tree  of 
life  to  them  that  lay  hold  upon  her;"  and,  again, 
ProT.  tiii.  **  Whoso  findeth  me,  findetb  life;  but  he 
35, 56.  that  sinneth  against  me  wrongeth  his  own 
sour  (that  is,  is  iiigurious  to  his  own  life).  ''AH 
they  that  hate  me  love  death :''  all  which  is  un- 
doubtedly true  in  a  spiritual  sense,  but  is  certainly 
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taeaftt  by  Solomoa  in  the  natttni  seose.  And  tb^se 
promises  of  the  bleasiDgs  of  health  and  longlife  togood 
meo  are  aot  only  declaratory  of  :tbe  good  pleaMireaad 
intention  of  God  towards  thew,  but  likewise  .of  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  thing.     For  religion  doth 
oblige  meli  to  the  practice  of  those  virtues  which  do 
in  their  own  nature  coudnce  to  the  preservation  of 
our  health  and  the  lengthening  of  our  days ;  such  ai» 
temperance  and  chastity,  and  the  moderation  of  our 
passions ;  and  the  contrary  vices  to  these  do  appa- 
rently tend  to  the  impairing  6f  men's  health  and  the 
shortening  of  their  days/   How  many  have  wasted 
and  consumed  their  bodies  by  lust,  and  brought 
grievous  pains  and  mortal  diseases  upon  themselves. 
See   how  the  wise  man  describes  the  sad   conse- 
quences of  this  sin :  '*  He  goes  as  an  ox     Pror.  yh. 
to  the  jdaughter,  till  a  dart  strike  through      ^^'  ^^' 
his  liver;  as  a  bird  hast^neth  to  the  snare,  and  know- 
eth  not  that  it  is  for  his  life;"  and,  (ver.  25,  26,  27.) 
"  Let  not  thy  heart  decline  to  her  ways,  go  not 
astray  in  her  paths ;  for  she  hath  cast  down  many 
wounded;  yea,  many  strong  men  have  been  slain 
by  her ;  hei*  house  is  the  way  to  hell,"  (that  is,  to  the 
grave)  *^  going  down  to  the  chambers  of  death."  How 
many  have  been  ruined  by  intemperance  and  excess; 
and  most  unnaturally  have  perverted  those  blessings 
which  God  hath  given  for  the  support  of  nature  to 
the  overthrow  and  destruction  of  it?  How  often  hatb 
men's  malice  and  envy  and  discontent  against  others 
terminated  in  a  cruel  revenge  upon  themselves?  How 
many,  by  the  wild  fury  and  extravagancy  of  their 
own  passions,  have  put  their  bodies  into  a  combus- 
tion, and  fired  their  spirits ;  and,  by  stirring  up  their 
rage  and  choler  against  others,  have  armed  that 
fierce  humour  against  themselves. 
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3.  As  to  omr  ertates,  religion  is  a  mighty  adran* 
ta^pe  to  mea  ia  that  respect.  Not  only  in  reganl  of 
God's  more  especial  providence  asd  peculiar  blen^ 
ing,  which  usually  attends  good  men  in  their  under- 
takings, and  crowns  them  with  good  success,  btit 
also  from  the  nature  of  the  thing.  And  this,  I  doubt 
not,  is  the  meaning  of  those  expressions  of  the  wise 
man  concerning  t^e  temporal  benefits  and  advan- 

iVoT  iii  16.  *^^6®*  of  wisdom  or  religion :  "  In  her  left 
VuLni.  hand  are  riches  and  honour/'  **  They 
that  love  me  shall  inherit  substance,  and  I  will 
fill  their  treasure*"  And  this  religion  principally 
does,  by  charging  men  with  tra^  and  fidelity  and 
justice  in  their  dealings,  which  are  a  sure  way  of 
thriving,  and  will  hold  out  when  all  fraudulent  arts 
and  devices  will  fail.    And  this  also  Solomon  ob- 

PWT  X.  9  ^^^^^  to  us : "  He  that  walketh  uprightly 
walketh  surely;  but  he  that  perverteth 
his  way  shall  be  known  :"  his  indirect  dealing  will 
be  discovered,  one  time  or  otiier,  and  then  he  loses 
his  reputation,  and  his  interest  sinks.  Falsehood 
and  deceit  only  serve  a  present  turn,  and  the  conse* 
quence  of  them  is  pernicious ;  but  truth  and  fidelity 

p^^  ^  j^  are  a  lasting  advantage :  "  The  right- 
stt.i9*  eous  hath  an  everlasting  foundation;" 
<<  The  li^  of  truth  is  established  for  ever;  but  a 
lying  tongue  is  but  for  a  moment."  And  religion 
does  likewise  engage  men  to  diligence  and  indus- 
try in  their  callings,  and  how  much  this  con- 
duces to  the  advancement  of  men's  fortunes  daily 
experience  teaches,  and  the  wise  man  hath  told  us : 

i^roT.  X.  4.  "  The  diligent  hand  makes  rich  ;**  and, 
vuL  29.  again,  **  Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  in 
business,  he  shall  stand  before  princes,  he  shall  not 
stand  before  mean  p  ersons." 
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And  where  men  by  reason  of  the  difficult  cireai&* 
statices  of  their  condition  cannot  arrive  to  any  emi- 
nency  of  estate^  yet  reKgion  makes  a  compensation 
for  this,  by  teaching  men  to  be  contented  with  that 
nioderate  and  competent  fortune  which  God  hath 
given  them.  For  the  shortest  way  to  be  rich  is  not 
by  enlarging  our  estates,  but  by  contracting  our  de* 
sires.  What  Seneca  says  of  philosophy,  is  much 
more  true  of  religion,  *^  Prsestat  opes  sapientia,  quas^ 
cuicunque  fecit  supervacuas  dedit ;"  it  makes  all 
those  rich  to  whom  it  makes  riches  superfluous,  and 
they  are  so  to  those,  who  are  taught  by  religion  to 
be  contented  with  such  a  portion  of  them  as  God's 
proridence  hath  thought  fit  to  allot  to  them. 
"  3.  As  to  our  reputation.  There  is  nothing  gives 
a  man  a  more  firm  and  established  reputation  among 
wise  and  serious  persons  (whose  judgment  is  only 
valuable)  than  a  prudent  and  substantial  piety.  This 
doth  many  times  command  reverence  and  esteem 
from  the  woreer  sortof  men,  and  such  as  are  no  great 
friends  to  religion  ;  and  sometimes  the  force  of  truth 
will  extort  an  acknowledgment  of  its  excellency, 
even  from  its  greatest  enemies.  I  know  very  well 
that  good  men  may,  and  often  do,  blemish  the  repu- 
tation of  their  piety,  by  overacting  some  things  in 
religion ;  by  an  indiscreet  zeal  about  things  wherein 
religion  is  not  concerned,  by  an  ungrateful  austerity 
and  sourness,  which  religion  doth  not  require;  by 
little  aflectations,  and  an  imprudent  ostentation  of 
devotion ;  but  a  substantial  ^nd  solid,  a  discreet  and 
unaffected  piety,  which  makes  no  great  noise  and 
shew,  but  expresses  itself  in  a  constant  and  serieus 
devotion,  and  is  accompanied  with  the  fruits  of  good- 
ness and  kindness  and  righteousness  towards  men, 
will  not  only  give  a  man  a  credit  and  value  among 
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the  sober  and  the  virtuous^  but  even  amdog  thife  vi-  * 
cipus  and  more  degenerate  sort  of  men.  Upon  this 
account  it  is  that  the  apostle  adviseth  OhiistiaDs,  if 
they  would  recommeDd  themselves  to  the  esteem  of 
God  and  men,  earqestly  to  mind  the  wei^ty  anc| 
substantial  parts  of  religion ;  ^^  Let  not  then  your 
good  be  evil  spoken  of;  for  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
not  meats  and  drinks,  but  righteousness  and  peace^ 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost;  for  he  that  in  these 
things  serveth  Christ  is  acceptable  to  God>  and  apr 
proved  of  men." 

It  is  true  indeed  there  are  some  persons  of  so  pro? 
fligate  a  temper,  and  of  such  an  inveterate  enmity  tcf 
all  goodness,  as  to  scorn  and  reproach  even  religion 
and  vit'tne  itself.  But  the  reproach  of  such  persons 
does;  not  really  woupd  a  man's  reputation.  For  vi^hy 
should  any  man  be  troubled  at  the  contumelies  of 
those  whose  judgment  deserves  not  to  be  valued* 
v^ho  despise  goodness  and  good  men  out  of  malice 
and  ignorance?  If  these  reproaches  which  they  cast 
upon  them  were  the  censures  of  wise  and  sober  oaetr, 
a  man's  reputation  might  be  concerned  in  them ;  but 
they  are  the  rash  words  of  inconsiderate  and  injudi- 
cious jmen,  the  extravagant  speeches  of  those  who  -  ^ 
are  unexperienced  in  the  things  they  speak  agaiust ; 
and  therefore  no  wise  man  will  be  troubled  ^t  Uiem^ 
or  think  either  religion  or  himself  disparaged  by 
them. 

4.  As  to  our  relations.     Religion  also  conduceth 
to  the  happiness  of  these,  as  it  derives  a  large  and      •* 
extensive  blessing  upon  all  that  belongs  to,  us ;  the    .     ^  i 
gopdness  of  God  being  so  diffusive  as  to  scatter  his     * »  •  «' 
blessings  **  round  about  the  habitations  of  the  just^"*  V 

and  ^^to  shew  mercy  .unto  thousands  of  them  th«yt         x  '* 
love  him  and  keep  his  commandments.'   $q  David 
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tells  us,  **  Blessed  is  the  mao  that  feareth  •  i  •  5 

the  Lord,  and  delighteth  greatly  ia  his 
command meDts.     His  seed  shall  be  mighty  upon 
earth:  the  generation  of  the  upright  shall  be  blessed. 
Wealth  and  riches  are  in  his  house,  and  his  righter 
ousness  endureth  for  ever."  So  Solomon :    „      ...  ^  i 

...  Prov.  xm.  fz. 

'^  A  good  man  leaveth  an  mheri(ance  to 
hisohildren's  children;"  and  again,  ^^In  ProT.uT.26. 
the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  strong  confidence, 
and  his  children  shall  have  a  place  of  refuge."  But 
the  wicked  derives  a  curse   upon  all  that  is  re* 
lated   to  him ;   he  is  said    ^^  to '  trouble  his  own 
bouse :"  and  again,  **  The  wicked  are    „       .  ^^ 

1  I  L      I  Ftov.  XI.  29. 

overthrown,  and  are  not,  but  the  house  zu.  7. 

of  the  righteous  shall  stand." 

But,  setting  aside  the  <^nsideration  of  God's 
providence,  religion  doth  likewise  in  its  own  na- 
ture tend  to  the  welfare  of  those  who  are  related 
to  us ;  because  it  lays  the  strictest  obligations  upon 
men  to  take  care  of  their  families  and  relations,  and 
to  make  the  best  provision  both  for  their  comfortable 
subsistence  here  in  this  world,  and  their  salvation  in 
the  next.  And  those  who  neglect  these  duties,  the 
Scripture  is  so  ikr  from  esteeniing  them  Christians, 
that  it  accounts  them  worse  than  heathens  and  in<- 
fidels :  **  He  that  provideth  not  for  his  ^  ^.^  ^  « 
own,  especially  those  of  his  own  house, 
is  worse  than  an  infidel,  and  hath  denied  the  faith.'' 
This  I  know  is  spoken  in  respect  of  temporal  provi- 
sion, but  it  holds  d  fortiori  as  to  the  care  of  their 
souls. 

Besides,  it  is  many  timea  seen,  that  the  posterity 
of  holy  and  good  men,  especially  of  such  as  have 
evinced  their  piety  towards. God,  by  bounty  and 
charity  to  men,  have  met  with  unusual  kindness  and 
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respect  from  others;  and  have  by  a  straoge  aud  se* 
cret  disposition  of  Divine  proTid^ice  been  unexpect- 
edly cared  and  provided  for;  and  that»  as  they  have 
'  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  believe,  upon  tiie  ac- 
count and  for  the  sake  of  the  i»ety  and  charity  of 
their  parents.    This  David  tells  us  from  his  own 

Pf  mrii  «5  particular  obearvation :    "  I  have  been 
young,  and  now  am  old,  yet  have  I  not 
seen  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor  his  seed  b^ging 
bread."    And  that  by  the  righteous  is  here  meant 
the  good  and  merciful  man,  appears  frt>m  the  de- 
^^  ^       scription  of  him  in  the  next  words :  "  He 
is  ever  mercifril    and  lendeth,  and  bis 
seed  is  blessed/'    And,  on  the  contrary,  the  poste- 
rity of  the  wicked  do  many  times  inherit  the  fruits 
of  their  father^s  sins  and  vices ;  and  that  not  only 
by  a  just  judgment  of  God,  but  from  the  natural 
course  and  consequence  of  things.     And,  in  this 
sense,  that  expression  in  Job  is  often  verified,  that 

jobxxi.i9.  ®^  "lays  up  the  iniquity  of  wicked 
men  for  their  children."  And  doth  not 
experience  testify,  that  the  intemp^^e  and  unjust 
do  many  times  transmit  tiieir  bodily  infirmities  and 
diseases  to  their  children,  and  entail  a  secret  curse 
upon  their  estates,  which  does  insensibly  waste  and 
consume  it,  or  eat  out  the  heart  and  comfort  of  it? 
Thus  you  see  how  religion  in  all  reistpects  conduces 
to  the  happiness  of  this  life. 

II.  Religion  and  virtue  do  likewise  most  certainly 
and  directly  tend  to  the  eternal  happiness  and  salvar 
tion  of  men  in  the  other  world.  And  this  is  incom- 
parably the  greatest  advantage  that  redounds  to  men 
by  being  religious,  in  comparison  of  which  all  tem-  • 
poral  considerations  are  less  than  nothing  and  vanity. 
The  worldly  advantages  that  religion  brings  to  men  *  ; 
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in  this  present  life  are  a  sensible  recommendation  of 
religion  even  to  the  lowest  and  meanest  spirits ;  bat 
to  those  who  are  raised  above  sense,  and  aspire  after 
immortality,  v^ho  believe  the  perpetual  duration  of 
their  souls  and  the  resurrection  of  their  bodies;  to 
those  who  are  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  inconsi* 
derableness  of  this  short  dying  We,  and  of  all  the 
concermoEients  .of  it,  in  comparison  of  that  eternal 
atate  which  remains  for  us  in  another  life  ^  to  these, 
I  say,  the  consideration  of  a  future  happiness,  and  of 
those  unspeakable  and  everlasting  rewards,  which 
fthall  then  be  giv^i  to  holiness  and  virtue,  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  powerful  motive,  and  the  most  likely 
to  prevail  upon  them.  For  those  who  sure  persuad- 
ed that  they  shcUl  continue  for  ever,  cannot  choose 
but  aspire  after  a  happiness  commensurate  to  their 
duration,  nor  can  any  thing,  that  is  conscious  to  it- 
sdf  of  its  own  immortality,  be  satisfied  and  content- 
ed with  any  thing  less  than  the  hopes  of  an  endless 
felicity :  and  this  hope  religion  alone  gives  men, 
and  the  Christian  religion  only  can  settle  men  in  a 
firm  and  unshaken  assurance  of  it  But  because  all 
mea  who  have  entertained  any  religion  have  con- 
sented to  Ijiese  principles,  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  the  recompenses  of  another  world,  and 
have  always  promised  to  themselves  some  rewards 
of  piety  and  virtue  after  this  life ;  and  because  I  did 
more  particularly  des^n  from  this  text  to  speak  cf 
the  temporal  benefits  and  advantages  which  redound 
to  men  from  rel^ion;  therefore  I  shall  content  myself 
to  shew  very  briefly,  how  a  religious  and  virtuous 
life  doth  conduce  to  our  future  happiness.  And 
that  upon  these  two  accounts  ;'~firom  the  promise  of 
God,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  thing. 
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.^.    .  „        1.  From  the  promise  of  God.  **  God- 

1  Tina.  IV.  8,  ,.11  .1    V    1        1        1 

Imess  (saith  the  apostle)  hath  the  pro- 
mise  of  the  life  that  is  to  come."  God  hath  aH  along 
ID  the  Scripture  suspended  the  promise  of  eternal 
life  upon  this  condition.  He  hath  peremptorily  de^ 
clared,  that  without  obedience  and  holiness  of  life 
no  man  shall  ever'  see  the  Lord.  And  this  very 
things  that  it  is  the  constitution  and  appointment  of 
God,  might  be  argument  enough  to  us  (if  there  were 
no  other)  to  convince  us  of  the  necessity  of  obeying 
the  laws  of  God  in  order  to  our  happiness,  and  to 
pei^uade  us  thereunto.  For  eternal  life  is  the  jgift 
of  God,  and  he  may  do  what  he  will  with  his  own. 
He  is  master  of  his  own  favours,  and  may  dispense 
them  upon  what  terms  and  conditions  he  pleases. 
But  it  is  no  hard  condition  that  he  hath  imposed 
upon  us.  If  religion  brought  no  advantages  to  us 
in  this  world,  yet  the  happiness  of  heaven  is  so  great 
as  will  abundantly  recompense  all  our  pains  and  en-^ 
deavours;  there  is  temptation  enough  in  the  reward 
to  engage  any  man  in  the  work.  Had  God  thought 
fit  to  hare  imposed  the  most  grievous  and  difficult 
things  upon  us,  ought  we  not  to  have  submitted  to 
them,  and  to  have  undertaken  them  with  cheerftilness 
upon  such  great  and  glorious  encouragements  ?  As 
Naaman's  servants  said  to  them  in  another  case^ 
**  Had  he  bid  thee  do  some  great  thing,  wouldest 
thou  not  have  done  it  ?"  So  if  God  had  said,  that 
without  poverty  and  actual  martyrdom,  "  no  hwm 
shall  see  the  Lord,"  would  not  any  nmn  that  be* 
lieves  heaven  and  hell,  and  understands  what  these 
words  signify,  and  what  it  is  to  escape  extreme  and 
eternal  misery,  and  to  enjoy  unspeakable  and  eiMt- 
less  glory,  have  been  willing  to  accept  these  condi* 
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tk>ii8?  **  How  much  more,  when  he  hath  only  said, 
"  Wash,  and  be  cleao?'"  and  "  Let  every  man  that 
bath  tMs  hope  in  him,  purify  himself  as  he  is  pure*;" 
but  God  hath  not  dealt  thus  with  us,  nor  is^the  im- 
posing of  this  condition  of  eternal  life  a  mere  arbi- 
trary constitution ;  therefore  I  shall  endeavour  to 
shew, 

2dly.  That  a  religious  and  holy  life  doth,  from  the 
very  nature  and  reason  of  the  thing,  conduce  to  our 
future  happiness,  by  way  of  necessary  disposi^ 
tion  and  preparation  of  us  for  it.  We  cannot  be 
otherwiide  happy,  but  by  our  conformity  to  God : 
without  this  we  cannot  possibly  love  him,  nor  find 
any  pleasure  or  happiness  in  communion  with  him. 
For  we  cannot  love  a  nature  contrary  to  our  own, 
nor  delight  to  converse  with  it.  Therefore  religion, 
ID  order  to  the  fitting  of  us  for  the  happiness  of  the 
next  life,  does  design  to  mortify  our  lusts  and  pa»- 
Bions^  and  to  restrain  us  fW>m  the  inordinate  love  of 
the  gross  and  sensual  delights  of  this  world ;  to  call 
off  oiur  minds  from  these  inferior  things,  and  to  raise 
thein  to  higher  and  more  spiritual  objects,  ^  that  we 
may  be  disposed  for  the  happiness  of  the  other 
world,  and  taught  to  relish  the  delights  of  it; 
whereas,  should  we  set  our  hearts  only  upon  these 
things,  and  be  able  to  taste  no  pleasure  in  any  thing 
but  what  is  ^^isual  and  earthly,  we  must  needs  be 
extremely  miserable  when  we  come  into  the  other 
world  ;  because  we  should  meet  with  nothing  to  en- 
tertaun  ourselves  withal,  no  employment  suitable  to 
our  disposition,  no  pleasure  that  would  agree  with 
our  depraved  appetites  and  vioioos  inclinations.  All 
that  heaven  and  happiness  sagoifies  is  unsuitable  to 
a  wicked  man,  and  therefore  could  be  no  felicity  to 
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him.    But  this  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  laore 
t  vid.  Semi.  viii.  Ailly  to  ID  a  subsequeDtf  discourse.   - 

From  all  that  hath  been  said,  the  rea- 
soDableness  of  religion  clearly  appears,  which  tends 
so  directly  to  the  happiness  of  men,  and  is  upon  all 
accounts  calculated  for  our  benefit  Let  but  all 
things  be  truly  considered  and  cast  up,  and  it  will 
be  found,  that  there  is  no  advantage  to  any  man  from 
an  irreligious  and  vicious  course  of  life.  I  chal- 
lenge any  one  to  instance  in  any  real  benefit  that 
ever  came  to  him  this  way.  Let  the  sinner  declare 
what  he  hath  found  by  experience.  Hath  lewdness 
and  intemperance  been  more  for  hiis  health  than  if 
lie  had  lived  chastely  and  soberly  ?  Hath  falsehood 
and  injustice  proved  at  the  long  run  more  far  the 
advancemant  and  security  of  his  estate,  than  truth 
and  honesty  would  have  done?  Hath  any  vice  that 
he  hath  lived  in  made  him  more  true  friends,  and 
gained  him  a  better  reputation  in  the  world  than  the 
practice  of  holiness  and  virtue  would  have  done  ? 
Hath  he  found  that  peace  and  satisfaction  of  mind 
in  an  evil  course,  and  that  quiet  enjoyment  of  him«- 
b6\(,  and  comfortable  assurance  of  God's  fovour,.  and 
good  hopes  of  his  future  condition,  which  a  religi- 
ous and  virtuous  life  would  have  given  him?  Nay, 
on  the  contrary,  have  not  some  of  his  vices  weakened, 
his  body,  and  broken  his  health,  have  not  others 
dissipated  bis  iestate,  Mid  reduced  him  to  went? 
What  notorious  vice  is  there  that  doth  n^t  blemsh 
a  man's  reputation,  and  make  bim  either  hated  or 
despised,  and  that  not  only  by  the  wise  and  the  vir- 
tuous, but  evai  by  the  generality  of  men?  But  was 
ever  any  wicked  man  free  from  the  jatings  of  a  gnilty 
oonsoience,  and  the  tormeet  of  a  restless  aad  uneasy 
mind,  from  the  secret  dread  of  Divine  displeasure, 
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tod  o(  the  veogeance  of  anotlier  world?  Let  the 
daner  freely  speak  the  very  inward  sense  of  his  soul 
in  this  matter,  and  spare  not ;  and  I  doubt  not,  if  he 
will  deal  clearly  and  impartially,  but  th^  be  will 
acfknowledge  all  this  to  be  troe,  and  is  able  to  con* 
firm  it  from  his  own  sad  experience,  for  this  is 
*he  natural  fruit  of  sin  and  thie  present  revenge 
which  it  takes  upon  sinners,  besides  that  fearful  pu- 
nishment which  shall  be  inflicted  on  them  in  ano* 
ther  life. 

What  reason  then  can  any  man  pretend  against 
religion,  when  it  is  so  apparently  for  the  benefit  not 
only  of  human  society,  but  of  every  particular  per- 
son, when  there  is  jK>  real  interest  of  this  woHd  but 
may  ordinarily  be  as  effectually  proqioted  and  pur- 
sued to  as  great  advantage,  nay,  usually   to  far 
greater,  by  a  man  that  lives  soberly,  and  righteously, 
and  godly  in  the  world,  thah  by  any  one  that  leads 
the  contrary  course  of  life  ?  Let  no  man  then  say, 
with    those    profane  persons  whom    the  prophet 
speaks  of, "  It  is  in  vain  to  serve  the  Lord,         _ 
and  what  profit  is  it  that  we  have  kept 
his  commandments  ?"  God  has  not  been  so  hard  a 
master  to  us  that  we  have  reason  thus  to  complain  of 
him.     He  hath  given  us  no  laws  but  what  are  for 
our  good ;  nay,  so  gracious  hath  he  been  to  us  as  to 
link  together  our  doty  and  our  interest,  and  to  make 
those  very  things  the  instances  of  our  obedience, 
which  are  the  natural  means  and  causes  of  our  hap- 
piness.   The  devil  was  so  far  in  the  right,  when  he ' 
charged  Job  that  he  did  not  **  serve  God  for  nought/' 
It  is  he  himself  that  is  the  hard  master^  and  makes 
men  serve  him  for  nought,  who  rewards  his  drudges 
and  slaves  with  nothing  but  shame  and  sorrow  and' 
misery.    But  God  requires  no  man's  service  upon 
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hard  and  unreasoiiable  terms.    The  greatest  pwtt  of 
our  work  is  a  present  reward  to  itself,  and  for  what' 
ever  else  we  do  or  suffer  for  him,  he  offers  us  abun- 
dant  coiiKideration.    And  if  men  did  but  truly  and 
wisely  loTe  themselves,  they  would  upon  this  very 
ground,  if  there  were  no  other,  become  religious^ 
For  when  all  is  done  there  is  no  man  can  serve  his 
own  interest  better,  than  by  serving  God.  '  Religion 
conduceth  both  to  our  present  and  future  happi^^ 
ness,  and  when  the  gospel  chargeth  us  with  piety  to- 
wards God,  and  justice  and  charity  towards  men, 
and  temperance  and  chastity  in  reference  to  our*- 
selves,  the  true  interpretation  of  these  laws  is  this» 
God  requires  of  men,  in  order  to  their  eternal  happi'^ 
ness,  that  they  should  do  those  things  which  tend  to 
their  temporal  welfare;  that  is,  in  plainer  words,  he 
promises  to  make  us  happy  for  ever,  upon  con- 
dition, that  we  will  but  do  that  which  is  best  for 
ourselves  in  this  world.    To  conclude,  religion  is 
founded  in  the  interest  of  men  rightly  apprehended^ 
So  that  if  the  God  of  this  world,  and  the  lusts  of 
men,  did  not  blind  their  eyes,  so  as  to  render  them 
unfit  to  discern  their  true  interest,  it  would  be  im<^ 
possible,  so  long  as  men  love  themselves,  and  desire 
their  own  h^ppiness^  to  keep  them  from  being  reli*' 
giouR ;  for  they  could  not  but  conclude  that  to  be 
their  interest,  and  being  so  convinced  they  would 
resolve  to  "pursue  it  and  stick  to  it. 
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SERMON  V- 


THE  EXCELLENCY  OP  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION. 

Yea  doubtless^  and  I  count  all  things  but  loss/or 
the .  excelleHCjf  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus 
my  Lord. — Phil.  iii.  8. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  the  apostle  makes 
a  comparison  between  the  Jewish  and  the  Christ- 
ian religion,  and  shews  the  Christian  to  be  in  truth 
and  substance  what  the  Jewish  was  only  in  type 
and  shadow  (ver.  3.);  "We  are  the  circumcision, 
which  worship  God  in  the  Spirit."  And  then  he 
enumerates  the  several  privileges  he  was  partaker  of 
by  virtue  of  his  being  born  in  the  Jewish  church ; 
(ver.  4,  6,  6.)  "  Though  I  might  also  have  confidence 
in  the  flesh,  if  any  other  man  thinketh  that  he  hath 
whereof  he  might  trust  in  the  flesh,  I  more;  circum- 
cised the  eighth  day,  of  the  stock  of  Israel,'*  &c. 
And  yet  he  tells  us^  he  was  contented  to  forego  all 
these  advantages  for  Christ  and  the  Christian  reli- 
gion ;  (ver.  7.)  "  But  what  things  were  gain  to  me 
those  I  accounted  loss  for  Christ.''  And  not  only 
these,  but  if  there  were  any  thing  else  that  men  va- 
lue in  this  world  he  was  willing  to  hazard  that  also 
upon  the  same  account;  (ver.  8.)  "Yea  doubtless,  and 
I  count  all  things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord." 

In   which  words  the  apostle  dieclares  the  high 
esteem  he  had  for  the  Christian  religion,  which  he 
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calls  the  '^  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesas  his  Lord  f  the 
excellency  whereof  appeared  so  great  to  him,  that 
he  valued  nothing  in  comparison  of  the  advantages 
he  had  by  the  knowledge  of  it 

My  design  at  this  time  from  this  text  is  to  repre- 
sent the  excellency  of  this  knowledge  of  the  Christ* 
Ian  religion  above  that  of  any  other  religion  or  in* 
stitution  in  the  world.  And  here  I  shall  not  consi- 
der the  external  evidence  which  we  have  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity  and  of  the  divinity  of  its  doc- 
trine, in  which  respect  it  hath  incomparably  the  ad** 
vantage  of  any  other  religion :  but  only  the  internal 
excellency  of  the  doctrine  itself,  abirtracting  from 
the  Divine  authority  of  it ;  and  that  in  these  four 
Inspects : 

First,  As  it  does  more  clearly  reveal  to  us  the 
nature  of  God,  which  is  the  great  foundation  of  all 
religion. 

Secondly,  As  it  gives  lis  a  more  certain  and  per^ 
feet  law  for  the  government  of  our  lives. 

Thirdly,  As  it  propounds  to  us  more  powerful 
arguments  to  persuade  men  to  the  obedience  of  this 
law. 

Fourthly,  As  it  furnishes  us  with  better  motives 
and  considerations  to  patience  and  conteutedness 
iin4er  the  evils  and  afflictions  of  this  life.  Now 
these  are  the  greatest  advantages  that  any  religion 
can  have: — To  give  men  right  apprehensionaof  God, 
a  perfect  rule  of  good  life,  and  efficacious  ai^uments 
to  persuade  men  to  be  good,  and  patiently  to  bear 
the  evils  and  sufferings  of  this  life.  And  these  shall 
be  the  heads  of  my  following  discourse. 

I.  The  Christian  religion  doth  more  clearly  re- 
veal to  us  the  nature  of  God,  than  any  religion  ever 
did.    And  to  have  right  apprehensions  of  God  la. 
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Urn  great  foundation  of  all  religion :  for  accorfting 
as  men's  notions  of  God  are  such  will  their  religion 
be.  If  men  have  gross  and  false  conceptions  of 
God  their  religion  i^fiU  be  absurd  and  superstitious* 
If  men  fancy  God  to  be  an  ill-natured  being,  armed 
with  infinite  power,  one  that  delights  in  the  misery 
and  ruin  of  his  creatures,  and  is  ready  to  take  all 
adyantdLges  against  them,  they  may  ftar  him,  but 
tiiey  will  hate  him ;  and  Uiey  will  be  apt  to  be  such 
towards  one  another  as  they  fiemcy  God  to  be  to^ 
wards  them ;  for  all  religion  doth  naturally  incline 
men  to  imitate  him  whom  they  worship. 

Now  the  Christian  religion  gives  us  a  moiy  p&^ ' 
feet  and  a  more  lovely  character  of  God  than  any 
religion  ever  did.  It  represents  him  to  us  as  a  pure 
spirit  (which  the  heathen  did  not  generally  believe), 
and  that  he  is  to  be  worshipped  in  such  a  manner  as 
is  mostsmtable  to  his  spiritual  nature  (which  not 
only  the  heathens,  but  even  the  Jews  themselves, 
were  extremely  mistaken  about);  ''God  is  a  spirit 
(toys  our  Saviour),  and  they  that  worship  him,  must 
"ivorship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth/'  It  is  true  in- 
deed God  himself  did  command  sacrifices  to  the 
Jews,  and  all  those  external  and  troublesome  ob*- 
servances  of  which  their  rdligion  did  consist:  but 
then  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  he  did  not  institute 
this  way  of  worship  because  it  was  most  suitable  to 
liis  own  nature,  but  because  of  the  carnality  of 
their  hearts  and  the  proneness  of  that  people  to  idol- 
atry.  God  did  not  prescribe  these  things  because 
Ibey  were  best,  but  because  the  temper  of  that  peo- 
ple would  then  admit  of  nQthiog  better.  And  this 
the  Scriptures  gives  us  several  intimations  of:  '*  Thou 
desirest  not  sacrifice,  thou  delightest  not  »  .   , .  \,^ 

1  .     >«.    .         ^  ..*     -r^      .  »  1    Palm  1x1. 16.    » 

m  bumtiOflerings,^    saitb  David;    ima 
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elsewhere  more  expressly  to  this  purpose,  **  I  spake 

uot  unto  yoar  fathers  (says  God  by  the 

prophet  Jereniiah)iiorcoiiimandedthein, 

10  the  day  that  I  brought  them  forth  out  of  the  land 

of  E^pt,  concerning  burnt-offerings  and  sacrifices ; 

but  this  thing  commanded  J  them,  saying.  Obey  my 

voice:"  a  sufficient  intimation   that  God  did  not 

primarily  intend  to  appoint  this  wayof  worship,  and 

to  impose  it  upon  them  as  that  which  was  most 

proper  and  agreeable  to  him,  but  that  he  condes* 

cended   to    it  as  most  suitable   to  their  present 

state  and  inclination.     And  in  this  sense  also  some 

undecstand  what  God  says  to  the  same  people  by 

,    the  prophet  Ezekiel,  that  he  "  gave  them 

Ecck.  zx.  f5.  t  1  » 

statutes  that  were  not  good. 
And  as  the  Christian  religion  gives  a  more  per-^ 
feet,  so  a  more  amiable  and  lovely  character  of  the 
Divine  nature.  No  religion  that  ever  was  in  the 
world  does  so  fully  represent  the  goodness  of  God 
and  his  tender  love  to  mankind,  which  is  the  best 
and  most  powerful  argument  to  the  love  of  God. 
The  heathens  did  generally  dread  God,  and  looked 
upon  him  as  fierce  and  cruel  and  revengefnl ;  and 
therefore  they  endeavoured  to  appease  him  by  the 
horrid  and  barbarous  sacrifices  of  men,  and  of  their 
own  children.  And  all  along  in  the  Old  Testa* 
raent  God  is  generally  represented  as  very  strict 
and  severe.  But  there  are  no  where  so  plain  and 
full  declarations  of  his  mercy  and  love  to  the  sons 
of  men  as  are  madein  the  gospel.  In  the  Old  Testa* 
ment  God  is  usually  styled  ''  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the 
great  and  the  terrible  God  f  but  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment he  is  represented  to  us  by  milder  titles  :  *'  the 
God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  the  Fa- 
ther of  ni^rcieS)  and  the  God  of  all  consolations;  the 
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€rod  of  all  patience;  the  God  of  love  and  peace  ;*" 
nay,  he  is  said  to  be  love  itselft  and  to  dwell  in  love. 
And  this  difference  between  the  style  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  is  so  remarkable,  that  one  of  the 
greatest  sectd  in  the  primitive  church  (I  mean  that 
of  the  gnostics)  did  upon  this  very  ground  found 
their  heresy  of  two  gods ;  the  one  evil  and  fierce 
and  cruel,  whom  they  called .  the  God  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  the  other  good  and  kind  and  merciful, 
whom  they  called  the  God  of  the  New.  So  great 
a  difference  is  there  between  the  representations 
which  are  made  of  God  in  the  books  of  the  Jewish 
and  the  Christian  religion,  as  to  give  at  least  some 
colour  and  pretence  for  an  imagination  of  two 
gods. 

IL  Christian  reh'gionhath  given  us  a  more  certain 
and  perfect  law  for  the  government  of  our  lives. 
It  hath  made  our  duty  more  plain  and  certain,  in 
many  instances,  than  either  the  philosophy  of  the 
heathen,  or  the  precepts  of  Moses  had  done.  It 
commands  universal  love  and  kindness  and  good* 
will  among  men,  a  readiness  to  forgive  our  greatest 
enemies,  ^'  to  do  good  to  them  that  hate  us,  to  bless 
them  that  curse  us,  and  to  pray  for  them  that  de- 
spitefttlly  use  us  and  persecute  us  T  ^nd  does  in- 
culcate these  precepts  more  vehemently,  Bfxd  forbid 
malice  and  hatred,  and  revepgeand  contention  more 
strictly  and  peremptorily^  than  any  religion  ever  did 
before:  as  will  appear,  to  any  one  that  does  but 
attentively  read  our  Sfiviour's  serpioq  upon  the 
Mount 

And  as  Christianity  hath  given  ua  a  more  certain, 
so  likewise  a  more  perfect  law  for  the  government  of 
our  lives.  All  the  precepts  of  it  are  reasonable  and 
wise,  requiiring  such  duties  of  us  as  are  suitable  ta 
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the  light  of  nature,  akid  do  approfo  theftiiBelveB  to 
the  best  reafiton  of  maokind^  such  "as  have  their  foMH 
dation  in  the  nature  of  God,  and  are,  in  imitation  of 
the  Divine  excellences^  such  as  tend  to  the  perfec* 
iion  of  human  nature^  and  to  rmse  the  minds  of  men 
to  the  highest  pitch  of.  goodness  and  virtue.  The 
laws  of  our  religion  are  such  as  are  generally  use- 
£ol  and  beneficial  to  the  world,  as  do  tend  to  the 
outward  peace  and  the  health,  to  the  inward  com- 
fort and  contentment,  and  to  the  universal  happiness 
of  mankind.  They  command  nothing  that  is  umie^ 
o^M^ry  and  burdensome,  as  were  the  numerous 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  religion,  but  what 
iB  reasonable^  and  useful,  and  substantial :  and 
they  omit  nothing  that  may  tend  to  the  glory  of  God, 
or  the  welfare  of  men,  nor  do  they  restrain  us  in 
i^y  thing  but  what  is  contrary  either  to  the  regular 
inclinations  of  nature,  or  to  our  reason  and  true  in-> 
terest.  They  forbid  us  nothing  but  what  is  base  and 
unworthy,  to  serve  our  humours  and  passions,  to 
reproach  our  understanding,  and  to  make  ourselves 
fpols  aud  beasts :  in  a  word,  nothing  but  what  tends 
either  to  our  private  harm  and  prejudice,  or  to  pub- 
lic disorder  and  confusibn. 

And  that  this  is  the  tenor  of  the  laws  of  the  gos- 
pel will  appear  to  any  oqe  from  our  Saviour  s  ser- 
mons and  discourses:  particularly  that  upon  the 
Mount;  wherein  he  charges  his  disciples  and  follow- 
ers to  be  humble,  and  meek^  and  righteous,  and 
merciful,  and  pure,  and  peaceable,  and  patient 
under  sufferings  and  persecutions,  and  good  and 
kind  to  all,  even  to  those  that  are  evil  and  injurious 
to  us,  and  to  endeavour  to  excel  in  M  goodness  add 
Tirtue.  This  will  appear  likewise  from  the  writings  • 
of  the  holy  apostles :  I  will  instance  but  ia  soraefew 
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passages  ia  them.    St.  Paul  represents  to  us  the 
design  of  the  Christian  doctrine  in  a  very  few  words, 

but   of  admirable  sense  and    weight;  _. 

''  The  grace  of  God  that  bnngeth  salva- 
tion hath  appeared  to  all  men,  teaching  us,  that  de- 
nying ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts  we  should  live 
Boberly,  and  righteously,  and  godly,  in  this  present 
world/'    The  same  apostle  makes  this  the  main  and 
fundamental  condition  of  the  coveimnt  of  the  gos- 
pel on  our  part :  "  Let  every  one  that  ^  ^j    ..   o 
names  the  name  of  Christ  depart  from 
iniquity/'  St  James  describes  the  Christian  doctrine 
(which  he  calls  ''  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above")  by 
these  characters :  "  It  is  first  pure,  then     . 

*^  James  lu.  1/, 

peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  entreat- 
ed,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  without  partiality, 
and   without  hypocrisy."  St.  Peter   calls  the  gos- 
pel  "the  knowledge  of  him  that  hath  _ ^ 

11     ,  1  1       .  1  1         Pet  ui.  1.3,4. 

called  us  to  glory  and  virtue ;  whereby 
(saith  he)  are  given  unto  us  exceeding  great  and  pre* 
cious  promises,  that  by  these  you  might  be  partakers 
of  a  Divine  nature,  having  escaped  the  corrup- 
tion that  is  in  the  world  through  lust;"  and,  upon 
this  consideration,  he  exhorts  them  "to    vcr  5  s  7 
give  all  diligence  to  add  to  their  faith" 
Ihe  several  virti^es  of  a  good  life,  without  which  be 
tells  them  "  they  are  barren  and  unfruitful  in  the 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."    I  will  con- 
elude  with  that  full  and  comprehensive  passage  of  St# 
Paul  to  the  Philippiaiis :  "  Whatsoever    ^.,  .    ^ 

.  '^^  -  .  Phil  IV.  8. 

thmgs  are  true,   whatsoever  things  are 
honest  {o<m  cifiva^  whatsoever  things  are  of  venera-^ 
ble  esteem),  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever 
things  are  pare    (or  chaste),  whatsoever  things  are 
lovely,  whatsoever  things   are  of  good  report  if 
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there  be  any  virtue,  if  there  be  aoy  praise,  thiak  on 
these  things.** 

But  the  perfection  and  the  reasonableness  of  the 
laws  of  Christianity  will  most  plainly  appear  by 
taking  a  brief  survey  of  them :  and  they  may  all 
be  referred  to  these  two  general  heads.  They  are 
either  such  as  tend  to  the  perfection  of  human  na- 
ture, and  to  make  men  singly  and  personally  good^ 
of  such  as  tend  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  hu- 
man  society. 

First,  Such  as  tend  to  the  perfection  of  human 
nature  and  to  make  men  good,  singly  and  person* 
ally  considered  And  the  precepts  of  this  kind  may 
be  distributed  likewise  into  two  sorts,  such  as  enjoin 
piety  towards  God,  or  such  as  require  the  good  or- 
der and  government  of  ourselves  iq  respect  of  the 
enjoyments  and  pleasures  of  this  life. 

1.  Such  as  enjoin  piety  towards  God.  All  the 
duties  of  Christian  religion  which  respect  God,  are 
no  other  but  what  natural  light  prompts  men  to,  ex- 
cepting the  two  sacraments  (which  are  of  great  use 
and  significancy  in  the  Christian  religion),  and  pray- 
ing to  God  in  the  name  and  by  the  mediation  of 
Jesus  Christ :  for  the  sum  of  natural  religion,  as 
it  refers  more  immediately  to  God,  is  this.  That  we 
should  inwardly  reverence  and  love  God,  and  that 
we  should  express  our  inward  reverence  and  love 
to  him  by  external  worship  and  adoration,  and  by 
our  readiness  to  receive  and  obey  all  the  revelations 
of  his  will ;  and  that  we  should  testify  our  depeud- 
ance  upon  him,  and  our  confidence  of  bis  goodness, 
by  constant  prayers  and  supplications  to  him,  for 
mercy  and  help  for  ourselves  and  others ;  and  that  . 
we  should  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  him  for 
the  many  favours  and  benefits  which  every  day  and 
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•very  niintite  we  receive  from  him»  by  continual 
praises  and  thanksgivings ;  and  that,  on  the  contra*  ^ 
ry,  we  should  not  entertain  any  unworthy  thoughts 
of  God,  nor  give  that  honour  and  reverence  which 
i&  due  to  him,  to  any  other;  that  we  should  not 
worship  him  in  any  manner  that  is  either  unsuitable 
to  the  excellency  and  perfection  of  his  nature,  or 
contrary  to  his  revealed  will :  that  we  should  care- 
fully avoid  the  profane  and  irreverent  use  of  his 
name  by  cursing,  or  customary  swearing,  and  take 
heed  of  the  neglect  or  contempt  of  his  worship,  or 
any  thing  belonging  to  it.  This  is  the  sum  of  the 
first  part  of  natural  religion,  and  these  are  the  ge- 
neral heads  of  those  duties  which  every  man's  rea- 
son tells  him  he  owes  to  God  :  and  these  are  the 
very  things  which  the  Christian  religion  does  ex- 
pressly require  of  us,  as  might  be  evidenced  from 
particular  texts  in  the  New  Testament.  So  that 
there  is  nothing  in  this  part  of  Christianity  but 
what  agrees  very  well  with^  the  reason  of  mankind. 
2.  Such  precepts  as  require  the  good  order  and 
government  of  ourselves  in  respect  of  the  pleasures 
and  enjoyments  of  this  life.  Christian  religion  com- 
mands whatsoever  things  are  pure  and  chaste,  all 
manner  of  sobriety  and  temperance  and  moderation 
in  reference  to  our  appetites  and  passions ;  and  for- 
bids whatever  is  unnatural,  and  unreasonable,  and 
unhealthful  in  the  use  of  pleasures  and  of  any  of 
God's  creatures.  Hither  belong  all  those  texts 
which  require  of  us  that  we  should  ''not  walk  after 
the  flesh,  but  aftfer  the  Spirit,"  that  we  ^^  ^»  ^ 
should  "  cleanse  ourselves  from  all  fil-  9  cor.  ^ii.  1! 
thiness  of  flesh  and  spirit,"  that  we  iPet.i.15. 
should  "be  holy  in  all  manner  of  conversation."  St. 
,  John  distributes  the  lusts  and  irregular  appetites  of 
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ttea  intotbree  kidds  ;  voiuptuousness,  covetoumesfiK 
and  ambition,  answerable  to  the  three  sorts  of 
tempting  objects  that  are  in  the  world  ;  pleasures, 
iicbes>  and  booonrs.  ^*  All  that  is  in  the  world,  the 
jhnute   ^**®'  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eyes, 

and  the  pride  of  life,"  &c.  And  Christ^ 
ianity  doth  strictly  forbid  all  these.  **  Take  heed 

and  beware  of   covetonsness  (says  our 

Saviour,  and  he  adds  this  excellent  rea*^ 
•on);  for  a  man's  life  consistetb  not  in  the  abun« 
dance  of  the  things  which  he  possessetb."  It  for- 
bids pride  and  ambition  and  vain  glory,  and  con> 
mands  humility  and  modesty  and  condescension  to 

others ;  ^'Learn  of  me  (s^ys  our  Saviour% 

Mat  XI.  29.      ^         -     ^  ,  -111-  •    -i.   » 

Roiii.xii.i6.  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  m  spirit;. 

Pwi  "•  ^  «*  Mind  not  high  things,  but  condescend 
to  them  that  are  of  low  degree;  **  "Let  nothing  be 
done  through  vain  glory,  but  in  lowliness  of  mind 
let  each' esteem  other  better  than  themselves."  And 
in  reference  to  sensual  pleasures  it  forbids  all  irre- 
gularity and  excess,  and  strictly  enjoins  purity  and 
temperance :   cautioning    us  "to   take 

Rom.  xiu.  13.  heed,  lest  we  be  Overcharged  with  sur- 

1  Pet  u.  11.    fgjtjjjg  3^^J  drunkenness  ;**  charging  us 

to  "walk  decently  as  in  the  day,  not  in  rioting  and 
drunkenness,  not  in  chambering  and  wantonness  ;*• 
to  "  abstain  from  fleshly  lusts,  which  war  against  the 
soul."  Now  all  these  precepts  do  not  only  tend  to 
beget  in  us  such  virtues  and  dispositions  as  are  rea* 
sonable  and  suitable  to  our  nature,  and  every  way 
for  our  temporal  convenience,  and  advantage,  but 
such  as  do  likewise  exceedingly  dispose  us  to  piety 
and  religion,  by  purifying  our  souls  from  the  dross 
and  filth  of  sensual  delights.  For  covetonsness  de- 
baseth  a  man's  spirit,  and  sinks  it  into  the  earth ;  in-. 
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temperaoce  and  lust  cloud  a  man's  nndefstanding^ 
and  indispose  it  fbr  the  contemplation  of  things 
spiritual  and  Divine.  Thus  you  see  how  the  pre- 
cepts  of  Christianity  do  tend  to  the  perfection  of 
human  nature^  considering  men  singly  and  person* 
ally. 

Secondly,  The  other  sort  of  precepts  are  such  as 
tcysd  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  human  society. 
And  the  reason  of  mankind  can  devise  nothing 
more  proper  to  this  end  than  the  laws  of  Christianity- 
are.  For  they  command  all  those  virtues  which 
are  ^tto  sweeten  the  spirits  and  allay  the  passions 
and  animosities  of  men  one  towards  another.  They 
require  us  to  love  our  neighbour  (that  is,  every  man 
in  the  v^rld,  ev&i  our  greatest  enemies)  as  ourselves. 
And  for  this  end  amoi^  others  was  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord^s  supper,  the  feast  of  love,  instituted ; 
that  by  comtnemorating  the  love  of  oijr  dying  Savi- 
our, who  laid  dovm  his  life  for  his  enemies,  we  might 
he  put  in  mind  how  we  ought  to  love  one  another. 

And  by  this  law  of  loving  all  men,  even  ourenemies, 
Christian  religion  discovers  itself  not  only  to  be  the 
most  innocent  and  harmless,  but  the  most  generous 
and  best^natured  institution  that  ever  was  in  the 
world.  For  in  pursuance  of  this  general  precept  it 
commands  us,  **  to  do  good  to  all  men ;  if  it  be 
possible,  and  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  to  live  peaceably 
with  all  men ;''  to  ^*  be  kind  to  one  another,''  ready 
to  gratify  and  oblige  men;  to  be  ^'tender-hearted** 
BBil  compassionate  towards  those  that  are  ill  want  or 
misery,  and  ready  to  supply  and  relieve  them  ;  to 
sympathize  with  one  another  in  our  joys  and  son 
rows,  '^  to  mourn  with  those  that  mourn,  and  to  re-^ 
joice  with  them  that  rejoice ;  to  bear  one  another's 
biirdens,  and  to  forbear  one  another  in  love;"  to  be 
easily  reconciled  to  them  that  have  offended  us,  and 
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to  be  ready  to  "  forgive  from  our  hearts"  the  greatest 
injuries  that  can  be  done  to  us,  and  that  without 
bounds  and  limits,  *'  even  to  seventy  times  seven/' 
as  our  Saviour  expresseth  it. 

The  laws  of  Christianity  do  likewise  secure  both 
the  private  interest  of  men  and  the  public  peace,  by 
confirming  and  enforcing  all  the  dictates  of  nature 
concerning  justice  and  equity,  and  our  doing  to 
others  as  we  would  have  them  to  do  to  us ;  and  by 
commanding  obedience  to  human  laws,  which  decide 
men's  rights  and  subuiission  to  government  under 
pain  of  damnation ;  and  by  forbidding  whatever  is 
contrary  to  these,  violence  and  oppression,  defraud- 
ing and  over-reaching  one  another,  perfidiousiiess 
and  treachery,  breach  of  trusts,  oaths  or  promises, 
undutifulness  to  superiors,  sedition  and  rebellion 
against  magistracy  and  authority :  and,  if  there  be 
any  thing  else  (hat  is  apt  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
world,  and  to  alienate  the  affections  of  men  from  one 
another,  as  sourness  of  disposition,  and  rudeness  of 
behaviour,  censoriousness  and  sinister  interpretation 
of  things,  all  cross  and  distasteful  humours,  and 
whatever  else  may  render  the  conversation  of  men 
grievous  and  uneasy  to  one  another:  all  these  are 
either  expressly,  or  by  clear  consequence  and  de* 
duction,  forbidden  in  the  New  Testament. 

And  now  what  could  any  religion  do  more  to* 
wards  the  reforming  of  the  dispositions  and  man- 
ners of  men  ?  What  laws  can  be  devised  more  pro- 
per and  effectual  to  advance  the  nature  of  man  to 
its  highest  perfection,  to  procure  the  tranquillity  of 
men's  minds,  and  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the 
world,  than  these  precepts  of  Christianity  are?  Se- 
veral of  which  (as  those  of  "loving  our  enemies,"  of 
' "  not  revenging  inj  uries,  "of  **  rendering  good  for  evil/* 
k,c.)   though  they  have  been  esteemed  reasonable 
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by  some  of  the  wisest  among  the  heatben,  yet  by 
reason  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
obscurity  and  uncertainty  of  human  reason^  they 
never  obtained  to  have  the  estimation  and  force  of 
natural  laws«  So  that  we  owe  to  Christianity  the 
discovery  of  the  most  certain  and  perfect  rule  of  life 
that  ever  the  world  was  acquainted  withaL 

III.  Christian  religion  propounds  the  most  powers 
ful  arguments  to  persuade  men  to  the  obedience  of 
these  laws.    The  gospel*  offers  such  considerations 
to  us,  as  are  fit  to^work  very  forcibly,  upon  two  of 
the  most  swaying  and  governing  passions  in  the 
mind  of  man — our  hopes  and  our  fears.    To  encou- 
rage our  hopes  it  gives  ua  the  highest  assurance  of 
the  greatest  and  most  lasting  happiness^  in  case  of 
obedience;  and  to  awaken  our  fear  it  threatens  sin« 
ners  with  the  most  dreadful  and  durable  torments^ 
in  case  of  disobedience.     "To  them  who  ^     ,,  ^  ^ 
by  patient   contmuance  •  in  well*domg 
seek  for  glory  and  honour  and  immortality/' it  pro« 
miseth  eternal  life :  but  unto  them  that  obey  not  the 
truth,  '*  but  obey  unrighteousaess,"  it  threatens  ''  in* 
dignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish."  And 
this  is  which  that  makes  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  so 
powerful  an  instrument  for  the  reforming  of  the  world, 
that  it  proposes  to  men  such  glorious  rewards  and 
such  terrible  punishments  as  no  religion  ever  did ; 
and,  to  make  the  consideratioa  of  them  more  effeo* 
tual,  it  gives  us  far  greater  assurance  of  the  reality 
and  certainty  of  these  things  than  ever  the  world 
had  before.    This  account  the  apostle  gives  us  of 
the  success  and  efficacy  of  the  gospel  upon  the 
minds  of  men,  and  for  this  reason  he  calls  it  **  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation ;"  because 

therein  *•  the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  ^  '  '^'  '*' 
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fVoro  heaven  against  ail  imgodliDess  and  omiglite- 
ousoess  of  men."  Before  the  revelation  of  the  gos- 
pel the  wickedness  and  impenitency  of  the  heathen 
world  was  a  much  more  excusable  thing,  because 
they  were  in  a  great  measure  ignorant  of  the  rewards 
of  another  lifC)  and  had  generally  but  vei'y  uncer- 
tain and  obscure  apprehensions  of  those  things 
which  urge  men  most  powerfully  to  forsake  their 
sins,  and  are  the  most  prevalent  arguments  to  a 
good  life.  So  St.  Paul  tells  the  Athenians,  the 
most  knowing  among  the  heathen,  *'  The  times 
of  this  ignorance  God  winked  at,  but 

Acti  xvii.  so, 31.  i    ^i        ■■  i 

DOW  commandeth  all  men  every  where 
to  repent;  because  he  hath  appointed  a  day  in  the 
which  he  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness  by 
that  man  whom  he  hath  ordained,  whereof  he  hath 
given  assurance  unto  all  men,  in  that  he  hath  raised 
him  from  the  dead."  The  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ  from  the  dead,  hath  given  the  world  that  full 
assurance  of  another  life  after  this,  and  of  a  future 
judgment,  which  it  never  had  before;  for  '^  He  whom 
God  raised  from  the* dead,  did  declare  and  testi" 
fy»  that  it  was  he  who  was  ordained  of 
God  to  be  the  judge  of  quick  and  dead." 
And  the  firm  belief  of  a  future  judgment,  which 
shall  "render  to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds/' 
if  it  be  well  considered,  is  to  a  reasonable  nature 
the  most  forcible  motive  of  all  other  to  a  good  life ; 
because  it  is  taken  from  the  consideration  of  the 
greatest  and  most  lasting  happiness  and  misery  that 
human  nature  is  capable  of.  So  that  the  laws  oi 
Christianity  have  the  firmest  sanction  of  any  laws  in 
the  world  to  secure  the  obedience  and  observance 
of  them:  for  what  can  restrain  men  from  sin,  if 
the  terrors  of  the  Lord  and  the  evident  danger  of 
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perdnaciausly  maiDtainiiig,  that  affi^oM  are  no 
rml  eyils^  but  only  in  opinioa  and  imagination,  ami 
therefore  a  wise  man  ought  not  to  be  troubled  at 
them.  But  he  must  be  a  very  wise  man  that  can 
forbear  being  troubled  at  things  that  are  rery  trou- 
blesome* And  yet  thus  Posidonins  (as  Tully  telb 
us)  dis^nguished ;  he  could  not  deny  pain  to  be  very 
troublesome,  but  for  all  that  he  was  resohred  ncter 
to  acknowledge  it  to  be  an  eril.  But  sure  it  is  » 
tery  slender  comfort  that  relies  upon  this  nice  dis- 
tmction,  between  things  being  trouble  some  and  be- 
ing evils,  when  all  the  evil  of  affliction  lies  in  the 
trouble  it  creates  to  us.  But  when  the  best  that 
•  otn  be  is  made  of  this  argument,  it  is  good  for  no- 
thing but  to  be  thrown  away  as  a  stupid  paradox 
and  against  the  common  sense  of  mankind. 

Others  have  endeavoured  to  delude  their  trouble# 
by  a  graver  way  of  reasoning,  that  these  things  are 
Altai  and  necessary,  and  therefore  nobody  ought 
lo  be  troubled  at  them,  it  being  in  vain  to  be  trou- 
bled at  that  which  we  cannot  help.  And  yet  per* 
haps  it  might  as  reasonably  be  said,  on  the  other 
side,  that  this  very  consideration,  "  that  a  thing  can- 
not be  helped,"  is  one  of  the  justest  causes  of  trou- 
ble to  a  wise  man.  For  it  were  some  kind  of  com<> 
fort  if  these  evils  were  to  be  avoided,  because  then 
we  might  be  careful  to  prevent  them  another  time  ; 
but  if  they  be  necessary,  then  my  trouble  is  as  fatal 
as  tbe  calamity  that  occasions  it;  and  though  I 
know  it  in  vain  to  be  troubled  at  that  wjliich  I  cannot 
help,  yet  I  cannot  choose  but  be  affiled.  It  was 
a  smart  reply  that  Augustus  made  to  one  that  mi- 
nistered this  comfort  to  iiim  of  the  fatality 'of  things. 
Hoc  ipsmn  est  (says  he)  quodnu  nudi  hahet,  this  was 
00  fer  from  giving  any  ease  to  his  mind  that  ^  thia 
was  the  very  thing  thattrbub]ed  him."* 
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Others  have  tried  to  divert  and  entertain  the  troa* 
bles  of  other  men,  by  pretty  and  plaasible  sayings, 
snch  as  this :  ^^  That  if  evils  are  long  they  are  bnt 
light;  if  sharp  bnt  shorty"  and  an  hundred  sach 
like.  Now  I  am  apt  to  imagine  that  it  is  but  a  very 
small  comfort  that  a  plain  and  ordinary  man,  lyin^ 
under  a  sharp  fit  of  the  stone,  for  a  week  together,  re^s 
oeives  from  this  fine  sentence.  For  what  pleasure  sob- 
erer men  that  are  at  ease  and  leisure  may  take  ia 
being  the  authors  of  witty  sayings,  I  doubt  it  is  but 
poor  consolation,  that  a  man  under  great  and  sting- 
ing afflictions  finds  from  them. 

The  best  moral  argument  to  patience,  in  my  oin" 
nion,  is  the  advantage  of  patience  itself.  To  bear 
evils  as  quietly  as  we  can  is  the  way  to  make  them 
lighter  and  easier.  But  to  toss  and  fling  and  to  be 
restiess,  is  good  for  nothing  but  to  fret  and  enrage 
our  pain,  to  gall  our  sores,  and  to  make  the  burden 
that  is  upon  us  sit  more  uneasy.  But  this  is  pro- 
perly no  consideration  of  comfort,  but  an  art  of  ma- 
naging ourselves  under  afflictions  so  as  not  to  make 
them  more  grievous  than  indeed  they  are. 

But  now  the  arguments  which  Christianity  pro- 
pounds to  us  are  such  as  are  a  just  and  reasonable 
encouragement  to  men  to  bear  sufferings  patiently. 
Our  religion  sets  before  us  not  the  example  of 
a  stupid  stoic,  who  had  by  obstinate  principles 
hardened  himself  against  all  sense  of  pain,  beyond 
the  common  measures  of  humanity,  but  an  example 
that  lies  level  to  all  mankind,  of  a  man  like  our- 
selves, that  had  a  tender  sense  of  the  least  suffering, 
and  yet  patiendy  endured  the  greatest;  of  **  Jesus, 
the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith, 
who  for  the  joy  that  was  set  befora 
him,  endured  the  cross,  despimng  the  shamt,  and 

2  M  2 
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is  set  down  at  the  right  band  of  the  throne  of 
God/' 

Grod  thought  it  expedient  that  the  first  Christians 
should  by  great  hardships  and  persecutions  be 
trained  up  for  glory,  and  to  animate  and  encourage 
them  hereto  the  ^'Captain  of  our  salvation  was  crown*- 
ed  by  sufferings."  Much  more  should  the  considera- 
tion of  this  pattern  arm  us  with  patience  against  the 
common  and  ordinary  calamities  of  this  life»  espe- 
cially if  we  consider  his  example  with  this  advan- 
tage, that  though  his  sufferings  were  wholly  unde* 
served,  and  not  for  himself  but  for  us,  yet  he  bore 
them  patiently. 

But  the  main  consideration  of  all  is,  the  glory 
which  shall  follow  our  sufferings  as  the  reward  €>f 
them,  if  they  be  for  God  and  his  cause;  and  if 
upon  any  other  innocent  account  as  a  reward  of  our 
«  Cor  IV  17  P^ti^'^ce.  **  Our  light  affliction,  which  id 
but  for  a  moment,  wwketh  for  us  A 
far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory .^ 
Christian  religion  hath  secured  us  that  we  shall  be 
infinite  gainers  by  our  sufferings.  And  who  would 
not  be  content  to  suffer  upon  terms  of  such  ad- 
vantage; ''to  pass  through  many  tribulations  into 
the  kingdom  of  God,"  and  to  endure  a  short  af- 
fliction for  an  endless  happiness  ?  The  assurance 
of  a  future  blessedness  is  a  cordial  that  will  revive 
our  spirits  more  in  the  day  of  adversity,  than  all 
the  wise  sayings  and  considerations  of  philosophy. 

These  ar^  the  arguments  wlrich  Christianity  pro- 
pounds to  us,  and  they  are  firm  and  sound  at  the 
bottom ;  they  have  strength  and  substance  in  ih&oi^ 
and  are  apt  to  work  upon  human  nature,  and  the 
most  ordinary  understanding  is  capable  of  the  force 
of  them.    In  the  strength  and  virtue  of  this  great 
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example,  and  iq  coDtemplAtion  of  this  glorious  re- 
.\irard,  with  what  resolution  and  cheerfulness,  with 
what  courage  and  patience,  did  vast  numbers  of  all 
;9ort8  of  people  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  not 
Mily  men  but  women,  not  only  those  of  greater  spi- 
rit and  more  generous  education,  but  those  of  the 
poorest  and  lowest  condition,  not  only  the  learned 
and  the  wise,  but  the  ignorant  and  illiterate,  en- 
counter all  the  rage  and  malice  of  the  world,  and 
embrace  torments  and  death?  Had  the  precept^ 
and  counsels  of  philosophy  ever  any  such  efifect 
,npon  the  minds  of  men  ?  I  will  conclude  this  with 
a  passage  in  the  life  of  Lipsius,  who  was  a  great 
studier  and  admirer  of  the  stoical  philosophy. 
When  be. lay  upon  his  death-bed,  aqd  one  of  bis 
friends  who  came  to  visit  him  told  him  that  he  need- 
ed not  use  arguments  to  persuade  him  to  patience 
Hoder  his  pains,  the  philosophy  which  he  had  stu- 
died so  much  would  furnish  him  with  motives 
enough  to  that  purpose,  he  answers  him  with  this 
ejaculation,  "  Domine  Jesu,  da  mihi  patientiam 
Christianam," — Lord  Jesus  give  me  Christian  pa- 
tience. No  patience  like  that  which  the  consider- 
ations of  Christianity  are  apt  io  work  in  us. 

And  now  I  have  as  briefly  and  plainly  as  I  could 
endeavoured  to  represent  to  you  the  excellency  of 
the  Christian  religion,  both  in  respect  of  the  clear 
discoveries  which  it  makes  to  us  of  the  nature  of 
God,  which  is  the  great  foundation  of  all  rcd%ion, 
and  likewise  in  respect  of  the  perfection  of  its  laws 
and  the  power  of  its  ailments,  to  persuade  men 
both  to  obey  and  suffer  the  will  of  God.  By  which 
you  may  see,  what  the  proper  tendency  and  design 
of  this  religion  is,  and  what  the  laws  and  precepts 
of  it  would  make  men  if  they  would  truly  observe 
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them  and  live  according  to  tbero,  subgtanttally  re- 
ligiocui  towards  God,  chaste  and  temperate,  patient 
and  contented  in  reference  to  themselves  and  the 
dispensations  of  Code's  providence  towards  them, 
jnst  and  honest,  kind  and  peaceable  and  good^na- 
tnred  towards  all  men.  In  a  word,  the  gospel  de- 
scribes God  to  us  in  all  respects  such  a  one  as  we 
would  wish  him  to  be,  gives  us  such  laws  as  every 
man  that  understands  himself  would  choose  to 
live  by,  propounds  such  arguments  to  persuade  to 
the  obedience  of  these  laws,  as  no  man  that  wisely 
loves  himself  and  hath  any  tenderness  for  his  owm 
Interest  and  happiness,  either  in  this  world  or  the 
other,  can  refuse  to  be  moved  withal. 

And  now  methtnks  I  may  with  some  confidence 
challenge  any  religion  in  the  world  to  shew  such  a 
complete  body  and  collection  of  holy  and  reason* 
able  laws  established  upon  such  promises  and 
threatenings  as  the  gospel  contains.  And  if'  any 
man  can  produce  a  religion  that  can  reasonably  pre- 
tend to  an  equal  or  a  greater  confirmation  than 
th^  gospel  hath,  a  religion,  the  precepts  and  pro* 
mises  and  threatenings  whereof  are  calculated  to 
make  men  wiser  and  better,  more  temperate  and 
more  chaste,  more  meek  and  more  patient,  more 
kind  and  more  just,  than  the  laws  and  motives  of 
Christianity  are  apt  to  make  men ;  if  any  man  can 
produce  such  a  religion,  I  am  ready  to  be  of  it. 
Let  but  any  man  shew  me  any  book  in  the  world, 
the  doctrines  whereof  have  the  seal  of  such  mira- 
clea  as  the  doctrine  of  the.  Scripture  hath ;  a  book 
which  contains  the  heads  of  our  duty  so  perfectly, 
and  without  the  mixture  of  any  thing  that  is  un- 
reasonable, or  vicious,  or  any  ways  unworthy  of 
God  ;  that  commands  vm  every  thing  in  reason  ne- 
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x^ssary  to  he  done,  mod  abridgeth  us  of  do  law- 
fill  pleararo  wkbout  ofiering  us  abunda&t  reconoh 
peoseforoor  present  selMeokl;  a  book  the  rules 
whereof,  if  they  wwe  practised,  would  make  raea 
More  pious  and  devout,  more  holy  and  sober,  more 
just  and  iair  in  their  dealings,  better  friends  and 
better  ndghbours,  better  magistn^es  and  better 
subjects,  and  better  in  all  relations,  and  which  does 
oSdT  to  the  understanding  of  men  more  powerful 
arguments  to  persuade  them  to  be  all  this ;  let  any 
mmi,  I  say,  shew  meBueh  a  book,  and  I  will  lay 
aside  the  Scripture  and  pveach  out  of  that* 

And  db  we  not  all  profieas  to  beof  this  excellent  re- 
ligion, and  to  study  and  believe  this  holy  book  of 
the  Scriptures?  But^  alas !  who  will  believe  that  we 
do  so,  that  shall  look  upon  the  actions  and  consider 
tbe  lires  of  the  greatest  piM^  of  Christians?  How 
grosd.yand  cqi^ly  do  many  of  us  contradict  the 
plain  precepts  of  the  gospel,  by  our  ungodliness  and 
worldly  lust,  by  liring  intemperately,  or  unjustly, 
or  profonely  in  this  present  world?  As  if  *' the  grace 
of  Qod,"  which  brings  salvation,  had  never  appeand 
to  us,  as  if  we  had  never  heard  of  heaven  w  hell,  or 
believed  not  one  word  that  the  Scripture  says  con- 
cemiogthem ;  as  if  we  wereinnoexpei^ation  ^'  Of  the 
blessed  hope,  and  the  glorious  appeamnoe  of  the 
great  Gk>d  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,"  whom 
^God  hath  i^pointed  to  judge  the  worid  in  righte- 
ousness,'' and  who  will  bestow  mig^ity  r^rards  up- 
on those  who  Aithfidly  serve  him,  bcrt  will  come  ^^in 
flaming  ire  to  take  vengeance  on  them  that  know 
ikA  God^  and  tkal  obey  not  the  gospel  of  our  Lord 
JaMis  Christ" 

Let  us  not  then  deceive  ourselves  by  pretending 
to  this  <' excellent  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesns  our 
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Lord,**  if  we  do  not  fnme  our  Inres  aocording  to  it. 
J?or  though  we  know  those  things  *never  so  welh, 
yet  we  are  not  happy  unless  we  do  them :  nay,  we 
are  bu^  the  more  miserable  for  knowing  then  if 
me  do  them  not:  therefore  it  concerns  every  one 
of  ns  to  consider  seriously  what  we  believe;  and 
whether  our  belief  of  the  Christian  religion  have  its 
due  effect  upon  our  lives.  If  not,  all  die  precepts 
andf  promises  and  threatenings  of  the  gospel  will 
rise  up  in  judgm^it  against  us,  and  the  articles  of 
our  filth  will  be  so  many  articles  of  accusation ; 
and  the  great  weight  of  our  charge  will  be  this,  that 
we  did  not  obey  that  gospel  which  we  pro^sed  to 
believe,  that  we  made  confession  of  the  ChristiaD 
£uth,  but  lived  like  heathens.  Not  to  believe  the 
Christian  religion,  after  so  great  evidence  and  con- 
firmation as  God  halh  given  to  it,  is  very  unreasoff- 
•able ;  but  to  believe  it  to  be^rue,  and  yet  to  live  as 

*  if  it  were  false,  is  the  greatest  repugnancy  and  con* 
Ira^iction  that  can  be.  He  that  does  not  believe 
Christianity,  either  hath,  or  thmks  he  hath  dome 
reason  for  withholding  his  assent  from  it  But  he 
ihat  believes  it,  and  yet  lives  contrary  to  it,  knows 
that  he  hath  no  reason  for  what  he  does,  and  is  con- 
vinced that  he  ought  to  do  otherwise :  and  he  is  a 
miserable  man  indeed  that  does  those  things,  for 
the  doing  of  which  he  continually  stands  condemn- 

'ad  by  his  own. mind.  And  accordingly  God  will 
•deal  more  severely  with  such  persons;  He  will 
pardon  a  thousand  defects  in  our  understandings, 
if  they  do  not  proceed  from  gross  carelessness  and 
n^lect  of  ourselves ;  but  the  faults  of  our  wiHs 
have  no  excuse  ;  because  we  knew  to  do  better,  and 
were  convinced  in  our  minds  that  we  oog;fat  not  to 
have  done  so, 
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Dost  thou  believe,  that  **  th6  wrath  of  Grod  is  re- 
vealed from  heaven  against  all  ungodliness  and  un- 
righteousness of  men,''  and  dost  thou  still  allow  thy- 
self in  *^  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts  ?"    Art  thou 
convinced  that  ^^  without  holiness  no  man  shall  see 
the  Lord,"  and  dost  thou  still  persist  in  a  wick- 
ed course?    Art  thou  fully  persuaded  that  ^'No 
whoremonger,  nor  adulterer,  nor  covetous,  nor  un- 
righteous person,  shall  have  any  inheritance  in  the 
kingdom  of  God  and   <!)hrist,"  and  dost  thou  for 
all  that  continue  to  practise  these  vices?    What 
canst  thou  say,  man,  why  it  should  not  be' to  thee 
Bccording  to  thy  faith  ?    If  it  so  fall  out  that  thou 
art  miserable  and  undone  for  ever,  thou  hast  no 
reason  to  be  surprised  as  if  some  unexpected  thing 
bad  happened  to  thee.     It  is  but  with  thee  just  as 
thou  believedst  it  would  be  when  thou  didst  these 
tilings.    For  how  couldst  thou  expect  that  God 
should  accept  of  thy  good  belief  when  thou  didst 
«o  notoriously  contradict  it  by  a  bad  life?    How 
oouldst  thou  look  for  (^er  but  that  God  should 
^^ndemn  thee  for  the  doing  of  those  things  for 
which  thine  own  conscience  did  condemn  thee  all 
:tfae  while  thou  wast  doing  of  them?    When  vre 
joome  in  the  other  world  there  is  no  consideration 
that  will  sttng  our  comseiences  more  cruelly  than 
•this,  that  we.did  wickedly  when  we  knew  to  have 
done  better,  and  chose  to  make  ourselves  miMr- 
able  whm  we  understood  the  way  to  have  been 
happy.    To  conclude^  we  Christians  have  certainly 
4he  best  and  the  hoUest,  the  wisest  and  most  rea- 
sonable religion  in  the  world  ;  but  then  we  are  in 
the  worst  condition  of  all  mankind,  if  the  best  reli- 
gion in  the  world  do  not  make  us  good« 
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SERMON  VI. 

THE  Pfi£CBPT8  OF  CHKISTIANITT  NIIT  GRIETOtm. 

And  his  camnumdm^iUs  are  Mtgrievaui. — 
1  John  v.  3. 

One  of  the  great  prejudiceB  whick  men  haw  enteiw 
tained  agsdost  tl^  Christian  religion  is  this — tiiat  it 
lays  upon  men  **  heavy  burdens  and  grieTOUS  to  be 
bom,"  that  the  laws  of  it  are  very  strict  and  severe^ 
difficult  to  be  kept,  and  yet  dangerous  to  be 
broken ;  that  it  requires  us  to  govern  and  keep  wi- 
der our  passions,  and  to  oontradict  muiy  times  oar 
longest  inclinations  and  desires,  '^  to  cut  off  oar 
right  hand,"  and ' '  to  plnck  out  our  righteye,"  to  '^  love 
our  enemies,"  to  ''  bless  them  that  curse  us,''  to  *'  do 
good  to  them  that  hate  us,"  and  to  ^'  pray  fiur  them 
that  despiteAiUy  use  us  and  persecute  us;"  to  £w- 
give  the  greatest  injmies  that  are  done  to  us,  and  to 
make  reparation  for  the  least  that  we  do  to  others; 
to  be  contented  with  our  condition,  patient  under 
sufferings,  and  ready  to  sacrifice  our  dearert  in- 
terest in  this  world,  and  even  our  very  lives,  in  Ae 
cause  of  Grod  and  religion:  all  these  seem  to  he 
bard  sayings  and  grievous  commandments. 

For  the  removal  of  this  prejudice  I  have  chosen 
these  words  of  the  apostle,  which  expressly  tsBs 
as  the  contrary,  that  ^'the  commandments  of  God 
are  not  grievous." 

And  though  this  bea  great  tru&  if  it  be  inqiHar- 
tially  considered,  yj^t  it  is  also  a  great  paradox  to 
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men  of  corrupt  minds  and  vicions  practices,  wfia 
are  prejudiced  against  religion  and  tba  holy  laws  of 
God  by  their  interest  and  thdr  lusts.  This  seems 
a  strange  proposition  to  those  who  look  upon  reli- 
gion at  a  distance,  and  never  tried  the  experimest 
of  a  holy  life,  who  measure  the  laws  of  God  not  by 
the  intrtnsical  goodness  and  equity  of  them,  but  by 
the  relucteincy  and  opposition  which  they  find  ia 
thdr  own  hearts  against  them. 

Upon  this  account  it  will  be  requisite  to  take 
some  pains  to  satisfy  the  reason  of  men  concerning 
this  truth ;  and,  if  it  be  possible,  to  make  it  so  e?i* 
dent,  that  those  who  are  unwillkig  to  own  it,  may 
yet  be  ashamed  to  deny  it.  And  methinks  I  have 
this  peculiar  advantage  in  the  argument  I  have 
now  undertaken,  that  every  reasonable  man  cannot 
choose  but  wish  me  success  in  this  attempt,  because 
I  undertake  the  proof  of  that  which  it  is  every  man!s 
intierest  that  it  should  be  true :  and  if  I  make  it 
out,  this  pretence  against  religion  will  not  only  be 
baffled,  but  we  shall  gain  a  new  and  forcible  ai^u- 
ment  to  persuade  men  over  to  it. 

Now  the  easiness  or  difficulty  of  the  observation 
of  any  laws  or  commands  depends  chiefly  upon 
these  three  things. 

First.  Upon  the  natureof  the  laws  themsdves,  and 
their  suitableness  or  unsuitableness  to  those  to  whom 
they  are  given. 

Secondly.  Upon  the  ability  or  weakness  of  those 
on  whom  these  laws  are  imposed  for  the  keeping  of 
them.  For  easiness  and  difficulty  are  relative  terms, 
and  refer  to  some  power,  and  a  thing  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  a  weak  man,  which  yet  may  be  easy  to  the 
same  person  when  assisted  with  a  greater  strength. 

Thirdly.  Upon  the  encouragement  that  is  given  to 
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theobservatioii  of  them.  For  the  proposal  of  gr»t 
rewards  does  very  much  qualify  and  allay  the  diffi- 
culty of  any  uudertaking, 

»  Now  if  I  can  make  these  things  evident ;  1.  That 
the  laws  of  God  are  reasonable,  that  is,  suitable  to 
our  nature  and  advantageous  to  our  interest :  2. 
That  we  are  not  destitute  of  sufficient  power  and 
ability  for  the  performance  of  them:  And,  3.  That 
we  have  the  greatest  encouragements  to  this  pur- 
pose: then  h^veweall  imaginablie  reason  to  assent 
to  the  truth  of  this  proposition,  that  the  ''command- 
-ments  of  God  are  not  grievous-'^ 

I;  The  laws  of  God  are  reasonable,  that  is,  suit- 
able to  our  nature  and  advantageous  to  our  interest. 
It  is  true  God  hath  a  sovereign  right  over  us  as  we 
are  his  creatures,  and  by  virtue  of  this  right  he  might 
without  injustice  have  imposed  difficult  (asks  upon 
us,  and  have  required  bard  things  at  our  hamis. 
But  in  making  laws  for  us  he  hath  not  made  Use  pf 
this  right.     He.  hath  commanded  us  nothing  in  the 
gospel  that  is  either  unsuitable  to  our  reason,  or 
prejudicial  to  our  interest;  nay,  nothing  that  is  se- 
vere and  against  the  grain  of  our  nature,  but  when 
either  the  apparent  necessity  of  our  interest  does 
require  it,  or  any  extralordinary  reward  is  promised 
to  our  obedience.  '^  He  sheweth  thee,  O  man,  what 
is  good ;  and  what  doth  the  Lord  thy  God  require 
of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to 
walk  humbly  with  thy  God  ?''  This  is  the  sum  of  the 
natural    law,    that  we   should  behave   ourselves 
reverently    and    obediently  towards  the    Divine 
Majesty,  and  justly  and  charitably  towards  men; 
and  that,  in  order  to  the  fitting  of  qs  for  the  better 
discharge  ef  these  duties,  we  should  govern  our^ 
selves  iu  the  use  of  sensual  delij^ts  with  temp«r- 
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mnce  and  moderation.  And  if  we  go  over  the  laws 
of  Christianity,  we  shall  find  that,  excepting  a  very 
few  particulars,  they  enjoin  the  vi^ry  same  things  t 
only  they  have  made  our  duty  more  clear  and  cer- 
tain. But  this  I  have  had  occasion  to  make  out 
largely  in  the  foregoing  discourse,  and  therefore  I 
shall  say  the  less  to  it  now. 

'  As  to  the  several  parts  of  God's  worship  aud  ser- 
vice, prayer  and  thanksgiving,  hearing  and  reading 
the  word  of  God,  and  receiving  of  the  sacrament; 
these  are  all  no  less  for  our  own  comfort  and  advan- 
tage than  for  the  honour  of  God  and  religion.  And 
there  is  nothii^  of  difficulty  or  trouble  in  the  extern 
nal  performance  of  them,  but  what  hypocrisy  can 
make  tolerable  to  itself :  and  certainly  they  must 
be  not  only  much  more  easy,  but  even  delightful^ 
when  they  are  directed  by  our  undenstandiogs^ 
and  accompanied  vnth  our  hearts  and  afiectionsw 
As  for  those  laws  of  religion  which  concern 
our  duty  to  ourselvw,  as  temperance  and  chastity:| 
or  to  others,  as  the  several  branches  of  justice  and 
charity,  comprehended  in  those  general  rules;  "  of 
loving  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,"'  and  '*  of  doing  to 
otherjs  a&  we  would  have  tfaem  to  do  to  us  f'  there  it) 
nothing  in  all  these  laws  but  what  is  most  reasonable 
and  fit  to  be  done  by  ys,  nothing  but  what  if  we 
were  to  consult  our  own  interest  and  happiness, 
and  did  rightly  understand  ourselves,  we  would 
choose  for  ourselves ;  nothing  but  what  is  easy  to 
be  understood,  and  as  easy  to  be  practised  by  an 
holiest  and  willing  mind.  .  '   .    .  t 

Now  the  practice  of  all  these  is  suitable  to  otfr 
nature,  and  agreeable  to  the  frame  of  our  understand^ 
ings;  proper  to  our  condition  and  circumstances  m 
this  world,  and  preparatory  to  our  happiness,  in  the 
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Bext  Aud  DO  inaD's  reason  did  ever  dietate'to  hkn 
ihe  contrary  of  any  of  these ;  tkat  it  is  fit  Ibr  a 
creature  not  to  love  God,  to  be  undntifnl  to  his 
great  Sovereign,  and  nngratefal  to  his  best  benefao- 
tor ;  that  it  is  reasonable  for  a  man  to  debauch  him- 
self  by  intemperance  and  brutish  sensoaUty;  to 
hate,  defraud,  and  oppress  other  men.  Our  very 
natural  reason,  if  we  will  but  listen  to  the  dictates 
of  it,  is  an  enemy  to  all  these  sins,  and  a  law 
against  all  these  vices* 

And  as  the  practice  of  all  piety  and  virtue  is  agree- 
able to  our  reason,  so  is  it  likewise  for  the  interest 
of  mankind ;  both  of  private  persons  and  of  pub- 
lic societies,  as  I  have  already  shewn.  Some  vir« 
toes  plainly  tend  to  the  preservation  of  our  health, 
others  to  the  improvement  and  security  of  our  es- 
tates; all  to  the  peace  and  quiet  of  our  minds ;  and, 
which  is  somewhat  more  strange,  to  the  advance* 
ment  of  our  esteem  and  reputation ;  for,  though  the 
world  be  generally  bad,  and  men  are  apt  to  ap- 
prove nothing  so  much  as  what  they  do  themselves; 
yet,  I  know  not  how  it  comes  to  pass,  men  are  com- 
monly sojost  to  virtue  and  goodness,  as  to  praise 
it  in  others  even  when  they  do  not  practise  it  them* 
selves. 

And  a#.  for  those  precepts  of  Christianity,  which 
seem  to  be  most  harsh  and  difficult  at  first  appear- 
ance (as  repentance  and  restitution,  mortification 
of  our  lusts  and  passions,  humility,  patience  and 
contentedness  with  our  condition,  and  resignation 
of  ourselves  to  the  will  of  €rod ;  forgiving  and  lov- 
ing our  enemies^  and  self^lenial  for  the  cause  of 
God  and  rel^;toii,)  if  we  look  well  into  them,  and 
consider  thoroughly  the  nature  and  tendmcy  of 
them,  even  these  will  appear  to  be  both  reasonable 
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10  tbeaself ea,  and  npoa  ODe  accoont  or  otherreatty 
for  our  advantage. 

What  more  reasonable  than  repentance^  than  that 
a  man  when  he  hath  done  amiss  and  contrary  to  his 
duty  should  be  heartily  sorrow  for  it,  and  reeoWe 
to  do  so  no  more  ?  And  how  grievous  soever  it  be, 
it  is  necessary,  being  the  only  way  to  pardon  and 
peace.  And  in  case  onr  offence  agsdnst  God  hath 
been  complicated  with  injury  to  men,  it  is  but  rea- 
sonable we  should  make  restitution  as  far  as  we  are 
able,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  injury.  For 
witbbirt  this  our  repentance  is  not  real,  because  we 
have  not  done  what  we  can  to  undo  our  fault  as 
much  as  we  can,  or  at  least  to  hinder  the  injurious 
consequences  of  it  from  proceedii^  any  fertherl 
Nor  can  any  man  be  judged  to  be  truly  sorry  for  his 
sin  that  retains  the  profit  and  advantages  of  it  to 
himself.  Besides  that,  till  reparation  be  made  to 
the  utmost  of  our  power  we  can  have  no  peace,  in 
our  own  consciences,  nor  any  wall*gro«oded  hopes 
of  forgiveness  from  God. 

Mortification  of  our  lusts  and  passions,  though^ 
Uke  repentance,  it  has  something  in  it  that  is  tron«- 
blesome,  yet  nothing  that  is  unreasonable,  or  really 
to  our  prejudice.  If  we  give  way  to  our  passwns, 
we  do  but  gratify  ourselves  for  the  present,  in  order 
to  our  future  disquiet ;  but  if  we  resist  and  conquer 
them,  we  lay  the  foundation  of  perpetual  peace 
and  tranquillity  in  our  minds.  If  we  govern  our- 
selves in  the  use  of  sensual  deKght,  by  the  laws  of 
Crod  and  reason,  we  shall  find  ourselves  more  ai 
ease  than  if  we  should  let  loose  the  reins  to  onr 
appetites  and  lusts.  For  the  more  we  gratify  our 
lusts,  the  more  craving  they  will  be,  and  the  nuNre 
impatient  of  denial.  Crescit  inim^em   tHi  dkm 
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hydrops,  every  lust  is  a  kind  of  hydropic  disteni^ 
per,  and  the  more  we  drink  the  more  we  shall- 
thirst  So  that  by  retrenching  oar  inordinate  desires 
we  do  not  rob  ourselves  of  any  true  pleasure, 
but  only  prevent  the  pain  and  trouble  of  farther 
dissatisfaction.    .  . 

Humility,  though  it  may  seem  to  expose  a  mao 
to  some  contempt,  yet  it  is  truly  the  readiest  way 
to  honour :  as,  on  the  contrary,  pride  is  a  most  im? 
proper  and  absurd  means  for  the  accomplishing  of 
the  end  it  aims  at.  All  other  vices  do  in  sooie  inea^ 
sure  attain  their  end:  covetousness  does  usually 
raise  an  estate,  and  ambitious  endeavours  dp.  ofteo 
advance  men  to  high  places ;  but  pride  aiud  insolepcq 
and  contempt  of  others  do  infallibly  defeat  their 
own  design.  They  aim  at  respect  and  esteem,  but 
never  attain  it;  for  all  mankind  do  naturally  ^ate. 
and  slight  a  proud  man. 

.  What  more  reasonable  than  patience  and  con^ 
tentedness,  and  that  we  should  in  all  things  resiga 
up  ourselves  to  the  will  of  God,  who  loves  us  as 
well  as  we  do  ourselves,  and  knows  what  isgood 
for  us  better  than  we  do  ourselves  ?  this  certainly 
is  the  best  way  to  prevent  anxiety  and  perplexity 
of  mind,  and  to  make  the  worst  condition  as  to- 
lerable as  it  can  be,  and  much  more  easy  than  it 
would  be  otherwise.     , 

\  As  for  that  peculiar  law  of  Christianity,  which 
forbids  revenge,  and.conmiands  us  to  iorgwe  ioju- 
ries,  and  to  love  our  enemies,  no  man  can  ^hink  ifr 
grievous  who  considers  the  pleasure  and  sweetpe99 
of  love  and  the  glorious  victory  of  overcoming. evil 
imthgood,  and  then  compares  thiese  with  the  rest* 
less  torment  and  perpetual  tumults  of  a  malicious 
andrev^ig^ul  spirit.  i 
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Andriastly,  self-denial  for  the  cause  of  God  and 
religion;  this  is  neither  unreasonable  nor  to  our 
disadvantage.  If  we  consider  our  infinite,  obliga* 
tions  to  God»  we  have  no  reason  to  think  much 
to  sacrifice  to  him  our  dearest  interest  in  this 
world  ;  especially  if  we  consider  withal,  how  dis- 
proportionably  great  the  reward  of  our  sufferings 
shall  be  in  another  world.  Besides  that,  the  in- 
terest of  religion  is  of  so  great  concernment  to  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  that  every  man  is  bounds 
for  that  reason,  to  assert  the  truth  of  it  with  the 
hazard  of  any  thing  that  is  most  valuable  to  him 
in  this  world. 

II.  We  are  not  destitute  of  sufficient  power  and 
strength  for  the  performing  of  God's  commands. 
Had  God  given  us  laws,  but  no  power  to  keep 
them,  his  commandments  would  then  indeed  have 
been  grievous.  It  is  true,  we  have  contracted  a  great 
deal  of  weakness  aud  impotency  by  our  wilful  de- 
generacy from  goodness ;  but  that  grace  which  the 
gospel  offers  to  us  for  our  assistance  is  sufficient  for 
us.  And  this  seems  to  be  the  particular  reason 
why  the  apostle  says  here  in  the  text,  that  his 
commandments  are  not  grievous,  because  he  offers 
us  an  assistance  proportionable  to  the  difficulty  of 
his  commands,  and  the  necessity  of  our  condition : 
for  it  follows  immediately  alfter  the  text,  ''for* 
whosoever  is  bom  of  God,  overcometh  the  world.' 
Therefore  the  commandments  of  God  are  not  grie- 
vous; because  every  child  of  God,  that  is,  every 
Christian,  is  endued  with  a  power,  whereby  he  is 
enabled  to  resist  and  conquer  the  temptations  of  the 
world.  The  same  apostle  elsewhere  encourages 
Christians  upon  the  same  consideration,  ''greater  is 
he  that  is  in  you,  than  be  that  is  in  the  world." 

VOL.  I.  -        2n 
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Though  we  be  eficompftsged  with  many  aad  poleDt 
enanies,  who  make  it  their  busiiiess  to  tempt  and 
to  deter  as  from  bur  duty,  jret  our  case  is  not  hard, 
ao  long  as  we  have  a  greater  strength  on  our  side  : 
and  this  the  apostle  tells  us  is  the  case  of  every 
t  joh.  IT  4.   Christian :  "  greater  is  he  that  is  in  you, 
than  he  that  is  in  the  world.''    Are  there 
legions  of  devils,  who  are  continually  designing  and 
working  our  ruin  ?  there  are  also  myriads  of  good 
angels,  who  are  more  cheerful  and  officious  to  do  us 
good.  For,  I  doubt  not,  but  as  those,  who  are  bent 
to  do  wickedly,  will  never  want  tempters  to  urge 
them  on,  and  to  push  them  forward  in  an  evil  course ; 
80,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  apply  themselves 
seriously  to  the  business  of  religion,  and  yield  them- 
selves tractable  to  good  motions^  will  find  the  good 
Spirit  of  God  more  ready  and  active  to  encourage 
them  than  the  devil  can  be  to  pull  them  back ;  un- 
less we  think,  that  God  hath  given  a  greater  power 
and  a  larger  commission  to  the  devil  to  do  Bien  mis- 
chief, than  to  his  holy  Spirit  and  his  holy  angela 
for  our  assistance  and  encouragemmit     But  then 
We  are  to  understand  that  this  assistance  is  only  of- 
fered to  men,  and  not  forced  upon  them,  whether 
ihey  will  or  no.    For  if  we  beg  God's  grace,  but 
ne^ect  to  make  use  of  it ;  if  we  implore  hk  assist- 
ance for  the  mortifying  of  our  lusts,  but  will  not 
contribute  our  ovm  endeavours,  God  will  withdraw 
Ills  grace  and  take  away  his  holy  Spirit  from  us. 
Nay,  if  after  We  have  begun  well  we  do  notoriously 
slacken  our  endeavours,  we  forfeit  the  Divine  assist- 
ance r  if  when,  by  Grod's  grace,  we  have  in  a  good 
measure  conquered  the  first  difteultiea  of  religion, 
and  gained  souse  habitual  strength  against  sin ;  if 
after  this  we  grow  careless  and  remiss,  and  n^lect 
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QWf  guard,  $fk^  lay  owselires  open  to  teoii^ati<ni9, 
God's  Spirit  will  not  almtjrs  »tri?e  with  us ;  not- 
withstanding  all  the  promises  of  the  goiq>el,  and  the 
mighty  aQsistamxes  there  offered  to  us,  if  we  love 
any  lust,  and  will  with  Sampson  lay  our  head  in 
Delilah's  lap,  we  shall  be  insensibly  robbed  of  '^  our 
sinsngth,  and  become  like  other  men." 

IIL  We  have  the  greatest  encouragement  to  the 
observance  of  God's  commands.  Two  things  make 
any  course  of  life  easy ;  present  pleasure,  and  the 
assurance  of  a  future  reward.  Religion  gives  part 
of  its  reward  in  hand,  the  present  comfort  and  satis* 
fection  of  having  done  our  duty ;  and,  for  the  rest, 
it  offers  us  the  best  security  that  Heaven  can  give« 
Now  these  two  must  needs  make  our  duty  very 
easy ;  a  considerable  reward  in  hand,  and  not  only 
the  hopes  but  the  assurance  of  a  far  greater  recom* 
pense  here^ter. 

1.  Present  peace  and  satisfaction  of  mind,  and 
inexpt^sible  joy  and  pleasure  flowing  from  the 
testimony  of  a  good  conscience.  This  is  present 
payment,  besides  that  it  is  the  earnest  of  a  future 
and  greater  happiness.  And  this  does  naturally 
spring  up  in  the  mind  of  a  good  man ;  *^  great  peace 
have  they  that  love  thy  law,  and  nothing  shall 
pffend  them."  AH  acts  of  piety  and  virtue  are 
not  only  delightful  for  the  present,  but  they  leave 
peace  and  copt^Dtpient  behind  them ;  a  peace  that 
no  outward  viplciQce  can  interrupt  or  take  from  us. 
The  pleasures  of  a  holy  life  have  moreover  this  pe 
cuUar  advantage  of  woridly  joys,  that  we  shall  never 
l|>e  l^^ary  of  theip;  we  cannot  be  cloyed  by  the  fre- 
quent repetition  of  these  pleasures,  nor  by  the  Jong 
enjgym^  of  them.  I  know  that  some  vices  pre- 
tend to  bring  great  pleasure  along  with  them,  and 
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that  the  delights  of  a  sensual  and  voluptncHis  life 
make  a  glorious  show,  and  are  attended  with  much 
pomp  and  noise,  like  the  sports  of  children  and 
fools,  which  are  loud  suid.  clamorous;  or,  as  Soto- 
mbn  el^antly  compares  them,  **  like  the  crackling 
of  thorns  under  a  pot,'"  which  makes  a  little  noise 
and  a  sudden  t>laze  that  is  presently  oven    But  the 
serious -and  the  manly  pleasures,  the  solid  and  sub- 
stantial joys,  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  ways  of 
religion  and  virtue.    The  most  sensual  man  that 
ever  was  in  the  world,  never  felt  his  heart  touched 
with  so  delicious  and  lasting  a  pleasure,  as  that  is 
which  springs  from  a  clear  conscience,  and  a  mind 
fully  satisfied  with  kis  own  actions. 

2.  But  the  great  encouragement  of  ail  is  the  as- 
surance of  a  future  reward,  the  firm  persuasion 
whereof  is  enough  to  raise  us  above  any  thing  in 
this  world,  and  to  animate  us  with  courage  and 
resolution  against  the  greatest  difficulties:  so  the 
apostle  reasons;    ''His   commandments  ave  not 
grievous;   for    whatsoever  is  bom  of  God  over- 
cometh  the  world,  and  this  is  the  victory  that  over- 
cometh  the  world,  even  our  faith.''   The  belief  of  a 
future  happiness  and  glory  was  that  which  made 
the  primitive  Christians  so  victorious  over  the  world, 
and  gave  them  the  courage  to  resist  all  the  pleasures 
and  terrors  of  sense.    It  cannot  be  denied,  but  that 
a  religious  course  of  life  is  liable  to  be  encumbered 
with  many  difficulties,  which  are  naturally  grievous 
to  flesh  and  blood.    But  a  Christian  is  able  to 
comfort  himself,  under  all  these,  with  the  thoughts 
of  his  end,  which  is  everlasting  life.     He  considers 
the  goodness  of  God,  which  he  believes  would  not 
deny  him  the  free  enjoyment  of  the  things  of  this 
world,  were  it  not  that  be  hath  such  joys  and  plea- 
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sures  iD  store  for  him,  as  will  abundantly  recom- 
pense bis  present  self-denial  and  sufferings. 

Let  us  now  put  botb  these  together,  the  pleasures 
of  religion  and  the  rewards  of  it,  and  they  cannot 
but  appear  to  be  a  mighty  encouragement.  With 
what  pleasure  does  a  man  that  lives  a  holy  and  a  vir- 
tuous life  despise  the  pleasures  of  sin,  and  notwith- 
standing all  the  allurements  of  sense  persist  resolute- 
ly in  his  course  ?  And  how  is  such  a  man  confirmed 
in  his  purpose  and  animated  in  his  holy  resolution, 
when  he  finds  that  God  and  his  own  conscience  do 
applaud  his  choice ;  when  all  along  in  the  course 
of  religion  and  a  virtuous  life,  in  his  conflicts  with 
sin,  and  resistance  of  temptations,  he  hath  for  his 
present  reward  the  two  great  pleasures  of  innocence 
and  of  victory,  and  for  his  future  encouragement 
the  joyful  hopes  of  a  crown  and  a  kingdom  ?  A 
recompense  so  great  as  is  sufficient  to  make  a  lame 
man  walk,  enough  to  make  any  one  willing  to  offer 
violence  to  his  strongest  passions  and  inclination's. 
A  man  would  be  content  to  strive  with  himself  and 
to  conflict  with  great'  difficulties,  in  hopes  of  a 
mighty  reward.  What  poor  man  would  not  cheer- 
fully carry  a  great  burden  of  gold  and  silver,  that 
was  assured  to  have  the  greatest  share  of  it  for 
his  pains,  and  thereby  to  be  made  a  man  for  ever? 
Whatever  difficulties  religion  is  attended  withal, 
they  are  all  sweetened  and  made  easy  by  the  pro- 
posal of  a  great  and  eternal  reward. 

But  are  there  no  difficulties  then  in  religion  ?  Is 
every  thing  so  plain  and  easy?  Are  all  the  ways 
of  virtue  so  smooth  and  even,  as  we  have  here  repre- 
sented them?  Hath  not  our  Saviour  told  us,  that 
**  Strait  is  the  gate  and  narrow  is  the  ^^^^^^^ 
way  that  leads  to  life,  and  few  there  be 
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tiiat  &nd  it?"  Does  net  the  apostle  say^,  ''That 
Acti  xiT.  n.  through  much  tribulatioB  we  must  enter 
trim-ffi.!*.  into  the  khigdom  of  Godr  And  that 
^*  all  that  will  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus  shall  suflbr 
persecution?"  And  does  not  the  Scripture  every 
whwe  speak  of  striving,  and  wrestUng,  and  run- 
ning, and  fighting;  of  labouring  and  watching,  and 
givmg  all  diligence?  And  is  there  nothing  grievotts 
in  all  this? 

This  is  a  very  material  objection ;  and  dierefore 
I  shall  be  the  more  careful  to  give  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer to  it.  And  that  I  niay  do  it  the  more  distinct- 
ly* be  pleased  to  consider  these  sin  things.  ] .  That 
die  snfierings  of  persecution  for  religion  is  an  ex- 
traordinary case,  which  did  chiefly  concern  the  first 
ages  of  Christianity.  2.  That  this  discourse  con- 
cerning the  easiness  of  God's  commands  does  all 
along  suppose  and  acknowledge  the  difficulties  of 
the  entrance  upon  a  religious  course.  3.  Nor  )s 
tkere  any  reason  it  should  exclude  our  afler-cai'e 
and  diligence.  4.  AU  the  difficulties  of  religion 
are  very  much  mitigated  and  allayed  by  hope  and 
by  love.  5.  There  its  incomparably  more  difficulty 
and  trouMe  in  the  ways  of  sin  and  vice,  than  in  the 
ways^of  religion  and  virtue.  6.  If  we  do  but  put 
virtue  afnd  vice,  a  rdigious  t\\d  a  wicked  course  of 
I^  in  e^al  circumstances ;  if  we  will  but  suppose 
a  nan  as  mcich^ accustomed  and  inured  to  the  One 
as  he  has  been  to  the  other,  then  I  shall  not  dontft 
to  pronounce,  that  the  advantages  of  ease  and  plea- 
sure will  be  found  to  be  on  tive  side  of  religion. 

{.  The  ^sufiering  of  persecution  for  r^igion  is  an 
eartraordinary  case,  and  did  chiefly  concern  the  first 
ages  of  Cbristisfnity.  And  therefore  the  general 
sayings  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  concerning 
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the  perseciited  state  of  Cbristians  ire  ta  be  Umitodt^ 
as  doubtless  they  were  intended,  principally  td 
Uiose  first  times,  and  by  no  means  to  be  equally  ex^ 
tended  to  all  ages  of  the  church.  At  first,  indeed, 
whoever  embraced  the  profession  of  Christianity  did 
thereby  expose  themselTes  to  all  the  sufierings 
which  the  power  and  malice  of  Uie  world  could  af- 
flict them  withal :  But  since  ''  The  kingdoms  of 
the  earth  became  the  kingdoms  of  the  Lord  and  of 
his  Christ,"  and  the  gorernots  of  the  world  b^^aa 
to  be  patrcms  of  the  church,  it  is  so  far  from  bdng 
universally  true,  that  every  Christian  hath  suffered 
the  violence  of  persecution,  that  it  hath  been  a  rare 
case,  and  happened  only  in  some  few  ages,  and  to 
some  persons.  So  that  this  is  accidental  to  a  state 
^of  religion,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  reckoned 
'juBOng  the  ordinaxy  difficulties  of  it  And  whenit 
happens  God  gives  extraordinary  supports,  and  pro- 
mises mighty  rewards  to  make  it  toleraUe. 

II.  This  discourse  concerning  the  easiness  of 
.  God's  commands  does  all  along,  suppose  and  ac* 
knowledge  the  difficulties  of  the  first  entrance  npoh 
a  religious  course,  except  only  in  those  persons  who 
have  had  the  happiness  to  be  trained  up  to  religion, 
by  the  easy  and  insensible  degrees  of  a  pious  and 
virtuous  education.  These  indeed  are  freed  fircHn 
jt  great  deal  of  pains  and  difficulty,  which  others 
who  are  reclaimed  from  a  had  course  of  life  must 
expeet  to  undergo.  They  are  in  a  great  measure 
excused  from  the  pangs  of  the  new  birth,  fiiom  tbe 
pains  of  a  sudden  and  violent  change,  from  the  ter- 
rors of  ail  affirighted  mind,  and  from  the  deep  and 
pij^rdng  sorrows  of  a  more  solemn  rep^^tanct. 
Whereas  those  who  have  lived  wickedly  betoe 
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most  look  to  meet  with  a  great  deal  more  trouUe, 
because  th^  are  pot  upon  changing  the  whole 
course  of  their  life  at  once,  and  most  contend  with 
ioTcterate  habits,  and  offer  no  small  violence  to 
thenoselves  in  plocking  op  those  vices  which  have 
been  rooted  in  them  by  long  costom  and  contino- 
aiice.    This  indeed  is  grievous  and  most  needs  be 
aensibly  painful,  like  the  '*  plucking  out  of  a  right 
eye,  or  the  cutting  off  a  right  hand :"  for  in  this 
case  a  man  must  strive  against  the  very  bent  and  in- 
clinatk>nof  his  strongest  appetites,  against  the  tyran- 
ny of  custom,  and  the  mighty  power  of  a  second 
nature.    But  this  is  no  just  reflection  upon  reli- 
gion, because  this  does  not  proceed  from  the  nature 
of  God's  laws,  but  from  an  accidental  indisposition 
in  ourselves,  which  religion  is  apt  to  remove;    anc), 
if  we  will  but  allow  some  time  of  trouble  and  nn« 
easiness  for  the  cure,  when  that  is  once  wrought 
the  commands  of  God  will  be  more  easy  and  de- 
lightful to  us  than  ever  our  sins  and  lusts  were. 

III.  Nor  does  this  exclude  our  after-care  and  di- 
ligence. For  when  the  apostle  says  that  *'The 
commandments  of  God  are  not  grievous,"  he  does 
by  no  means  intend  to  insinuate,  that  they  are  cal- 
culated for  slothful  and  lazy  persons,  that  they  are 
80  easy  as  to  require  no  industry  and  endeavour  on 
our  pstrt ;  he  only  aims  to  prevent  a  tacit  objection, 
which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  many  men's  hearts,  as  if 
religion  were  a  most  grievous  and  intolerable  bur- 
den, and  there  were  more  trouble  and  less  plea- 
sure in  it,  than  in  any  other  action  of  human  life. 
This  he  utterly  denies,  but  does  not  hereby  intend 
to  exclude  such  diligence  and  industry  as  men  use 
about  other  matters.  And  if  I  should  tell  yon,  that 
the  business  of  religion  does  not  require  a  very  vi- 
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^roos  prosecotioD,  and  great  earnestness  of  endea^ 
vour,  I  should  speak  quke  beside  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, which  so  frequently  command  seeking,  and 
striving,  and  labouring,  besides  many  other  such 
phrases,  that  import  diligence  and  earnestness^  And 
indeed  it  were  unfit  that  so  excellent  and  glorious 
a  reward  as  the  gospel  promises,  should  stoop  down 
like  fruit  upon  a  full-laden  bough,  to  be  plucked  by 
every  idle  and  wanton  hand ;  that  heaven  dhould  be 
prostituted  to  the  lazy  desires  and  faint  wishes,  to 
the  cheap  and  ordinary  endeavours  of  slothful  man. 
God  will  not  so  much  disparage  eternal  life  and 
happiness,  as  to  bestow  it  upon  those  who  have 
conceived  so  low  an  opinion  of  it,  as  not  to  think  it 
worth  the  labouring  for.     And  surely  this  is  suffici- 
ent to  recommend  religion  to  any  considerate  man,  if 
ihp  adcrantages  of  it  be  much  greater  than  of  any 
jvorldly  design  that  we  can  propound  to  ourselves, 
and  the  difficulties  of  it  not  greater.     If  the  same 
seriousness  and  industry  of  endeavour,  which  men 
commonly  use  to  raise  a  fortune  and  advance  them- 
selves in  the  world,  will  serve  to  make  a  man  a  good 
man,  and  to  bring  him  to  heaven,  what  reason  hath  any 
man  to  complain  of  the  hard  terms  of  religion  ?  And 
I  think  I  may  truly  say,  that  usually  less  than  this 
does  it.     For  God  considers  our  condition  in  this 
world,  and  the  pressing  necessities  of  this  life,  that  we 
are  flesh  as  well  as  spirit,  and  that  we  have  great  need 
of  these  things,  and  therefore  he  allows  us  to  be  very 
sedulous  and  industrious  about  them.     However, 
this  I  am  sure  of,  that  if  men  would  be  as  serious  to 
save  their  immortal  souls  as  they  are  to  support  these 
dying  bodies;  if  they  would  but  provide  for  eternity 
with  the  same  solicitude  and  real  care  as  they  do  for 
this  life ;  if  they  would  but  seek  heaven  with  the 
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saina  ardour  of  affdctioDt  aad  vigour  of  pMaectttioii, 
a8  tbey  seek  earthly  thiogs ;  if  they  would  but  love 
God  as  much  .  aa  mauy  men  do  the  worid,  and 
mind  godliness  as  much  as  men  usually  do  gain;  if 
thegr  would  but  go  to  church  with  as  good  a  will  as 
men  ordinarily  do  to  their  markets  and  fitirs,  and 
be  in  as  good  earnest  at  tlieir  devotions  as  men  com- 
monly are  in  driving  a  bargain ;  if  they  would  but 
endure  some  troubles  and  inconveniences  in  the 
ways  of  religion,  with  the  same  patience  and  con- 
stancy as  they  can  do  storms  and  foul  vrays  aud 
mischances,  wh^i  they  are  triivelling  about  their 
worldly  occasions;  if  they  would  but  avoid  bad 
company  as  men  used  to  do  cheaters,  and  rc^'ect  the 
temptations  of  the  devil  and  the  world,  as  they 
would  do  the  kind  words  and  insinuations  of  a  man 
whom  they  verily  believe  to  have  a  design  to  over- 
reach them ;  I  am  confident  that  such  a  one  couM 
not  fail  of  heaven,  and  would  be  much  surer  of  it  up- 
on these  terms,  than  any  man  that  doth  all  the  other 
things  could  be  of  getting  an  estate,  or  of  attaining 
any  thing  in  this  worid. 

And  cannot  every  man  do  thus  much  ?  all  Utat  I 
have  said  signifies  no  more  b»t  that  men  should  «ise 
tlieir  sincere  endeavours ;  and  this  surely  every  man 
can  dOt  For  to.  use  our  sincere  endeavours  is  no- 
thing else  but  to  do  as  much  as  we  can,  and  it  m 
nonsense  for  any  man  to  deny  that  he  can  do  as 
much  as  he  can.  And  if  we  would  do  thus  much,  we 
are  sure  of  God's  grace  and  assistance,  whadi  is  ne- 
ver wanting  to  the  sincere  eiKieavours  of  men.  But 
men  expect  that  religion  should  cost  them  no  pains, 
that  happiness  should  drop  into  their  laps,  witboot 
any  design  and  endeavour  on  their  part,  and  that  af- 
ter they  have  done  what  they  please  while  they  Kve, 
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God  sbottld  ssatoh  theoi  uptobeaveii  wbenthey  die. 
But  fhougb  '*  the  cooiinaiidiiiaits  of  God  be  not 
grieyous,"  yet  it  is  fit  to  let  men  knowi  that  they  are 
not  thus  easy. 

lY .  All  the  difficulties  o£  religioii  are  very  much 
allayed  aad  sweetened  by  hope  and  love.  By 
the  hopes  of  a  mighty  reward  so  great,  as  is 
enough  to  raise  us  above  ourselves,  a&d  to  make  us 
break  through  all  difficulties  and  discouragements ; 
and  by  the  love  of  God,^  who  hath  taken  all  imagti»- 
able  ways  to  endear  himself  to  us.  He  gave  us  omr 
beings,  and  when  we  were  fallen  from  that  happi* 
ness,  to  which  at  first  we  ware  designed,  he  was 
pleased  to  restore  us  to  a  new  capacity  of  it,  by 
sending  his  only  Son  into  the  world  to  die  for  us. 
So  that  if  we  have  any  sense  of  kindness  we  cannot 
but  love  Him  who  hath  done  so  much  to  oblige  us ; 
aid,  if  we  love  him  entirely,  nothing  that  he  com* 
mands  will  be  grievous  to  us :  nay,  so  far  from  that, 
that  the  greatest  pleasure  we  are  capable  of  will  be 
to  please  him.  For  nothing  is  difficult  to  love.  It 
will  make  a  man  deny  himself  and  cross  bis  own 
inclinations  to  pleasure  them  whom  he  loves.  It  is 
a  passion  of  a  strange  power  where  it  reignl»,  and 
will  cause  a  man  to  submjt  to  those  things  with  de* 
light;  which  in  other  circumstances  would  seem 
grievous  to  him.  Jacob  served  for  ''  Rachel  seven 
years,"*  and  after  that  ^^  seven  years  more ;  and  they 
teemed  unto  him  btiita  few  days,  for  the  love  he  had 
to  her."  Did  but  the  love  of  God  rule  in  our  hearts, 
and  had  we  as  real  an  affection  ibr  him,  as  some 
iken  have  for  their  friends,  there  are  no  such  difi|i> 
culties  in  religion  but  what  love  would  conquer;  and 
the  severest  parts  of  it  would  become  easy,  when 
they  were  ottce  undertaken  by  a  willing  rniad. 
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V.  There  is  incomparably  more  trooUe  in  the 
ways  of  din  and  vice,  than  in  those  of  religion  and 
virtue.  Every  notorious  sin  is  naturally  attended 
with  some  inconyenience  of  harm,  or  danger,  or  dis- 
grace, which  the  sinner  seldom  considers,  till  the 
sin  be  committed  ;  and  then  he  is  in  a  labyrinth,  and 
in  seeking  the  way  ont  of  a  present  inconvenience, 
he  entangles  himself  in  more.  He  is  glad  to  make 
use  of  indirect  arts  and  laborious  crafls,  to  avoid  the 
consequence  of  his  faults;  and  many  times  is  fain  to 
cover  one  sin  with  another,  and  the  more  he  strives 
to  disentangle  himself  the  more  is  he  *^  snared  in 
,the  work  of  his  own  hands."  Into  what  perplexi- 
ties did  David's  sin  bring  him  ?  such  as  by  ail  his 
power  and  arts  he  could  not  free  himself  from :  he 
was  glad  to  coifimit  a  greater  crime  to  avoid  the 
shame  of  a  less,  and  could  find  no  other  way  to  con- 
ceal his  adultery,  but  by  plunging  himself  into  the 
guilt  of  murder.  And  thus  it  is  proportionably  in 
all  other  vices.  The  ways  of  sin  are  *'  crooked 
paths,"  full  of  windings  and  turnings;  but  *'the  way 

imlxxxt  8  ^  holiness  and  virtue  is  a  highway,  and 
lies  so  plain  before  us,  that  wayfaring 
men,  though  fools,  shall  not  err  therein."  There  needs 
no  skill  to  keep  a  man's  self  true  and  honest ;  if  we 
will  but  resolve  to  deal  justly,  and  to  ''speak  the 
truth  to  our  neighbour,"  nothing  in  the  whole  world 
is  easier :  for  there  is  nothing  of  artifice  and  reach  re- 
quired to  enable  a  man  to  speak  as  he  thinks,  and 
to  do  to  others  as  he  would  be  dealt  withal  himself* 

And  as  the  ways  of  sin  are  full  of  intricacy  and 
perplexities,  so  likevrise  of  trouble  and  disquiet. 
There  is  no  man  that  wilfully  commits  any  sin  but 
bis  conscience  smites  him  for  it,  and  his  guilty  mind 
is  frequently  galled  with  the  remembrance  of  it; 
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but  the  reflection  upon  honest  and  virtuous  action^ 
hath  nothing  of  regret  and  disquiet  in  it.    No  manV  .     , 
conscience  e?er  troubled  him  for  not  being  dishonest,^     ^^ 
no  man's  reason  ever  challei^ed  him  for  not  being  * 
drunk,  no  man  ever  broke  his-  sleep,  oar  was  haunted 
with  fears  of  Divine  vengeance  because  he  was  con- 
scious to  himself  that  he  bad  lived  soberly,  and 
righteously  and  godly  iu  the  world.     But  with  the 
ungodly  it  is  not  so.    There  is  no  man  that  is  know- 
ingly wicked  but  he  is  guilty  to  himself,  and  there 
is  no  man  that  carries  guilt  about  him  but  he  hath 
received  a  sting  into  his  soul  which  makes  him  rest- 
less, so  that  he  can  never  have  any  perfect  ease 
and  pleasure  in  his  mind. 

I  might  have  descended  to  particular  instances, 
and  have  shewn  how  much  more  troublesome  the 
practice  of  every  sin  and  vice  is  than  the  exercise  of 
the  contrary  grace  and  virtue;  but  that  would  be 
tioo  large  a  subject  to  be  brought  within  the  limits 
of  a  single  discourse. 

YI.  Let  virtue  and  vice,  a  religious  and  wicked 
course  of  life,  be  put  in  equal  circumstances,  do 
but  suppose  a  man  to  be  as  much  accustomed  and 
inured  to  the  one  aa  he  has  been  to  the  other,  and 
then  I  doubt  not  but  the  advantages  of  ease  and 
pleasure  will  be  found  to  be  on  the  side  of  religion ; 
and  if  we  do  not  put  the  case  thus  we  make  an  un- 
equal comparison.  For  there  is  no  man  but  when 
he  first  begins  a  wicked  course  feels  a  great  deal 
of  regret  in  his  mind,  the  terrors  of  his  conscience 
and  the  fears  of  damnation  are  very  troublesome  to 
him.  It  is  possible  that  by  degrees  a  man  may 
harden  his  conscience,  uid  by  a  long  custom  of 
sinning  may  in  a  great  measure  wear  off  that  tender 
sense  of  good  and  evil,  which  make  sin  so  uneasy: 
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l^a^tben  if  io  the  practice  of  a  boly  life  a  man  may 
by  the  same  d^rees  arrive  to  ftr  gfreater  peace  and 
traaqwllity  of  mind  than  ever  any  wicked  man 
fonnd  in  a  sinfol  course,  if  by  custom  virtue  will 
come  to  be  more  pleasant  than  ever  vice  was,  then 
the  advantage  is  plainly  on  the  side  of  religion.  And 
this  is  truly  the  cane.  It  is  trpublesome  at  first  for 
a  man  to  b^n  any  new  course,  and  to  do  contrary 
to  what  he  hath  been  accustomed  to;  but  let  a 
man  bnt  habitimte  himself  to  a  rdiigious  and  virtu- 
ous life,  and  the  trouble  will  go  off  by  degrees,  and 
unspeakable  pleasure  racceed  in  the  room  of  it 
It  is  an  excellent  rule  which  Pythagoras  gave  to  his 
scholars,  *^  Optimum  vitiB  gemus  ekgito,  nam  ctmsue- 
tudo  Jkeiet  jticmndiMsmumf  pitch  upon  the  best 
couFse  of  life,  resolve  always  to  do  that  which  is 
most  reasonable  and  virtuous,  and  custom  will  soon 
render  it  the  most  easy.  There  is  nothing  of  diffi- 
culty in  a  good  life  but  what  may  be  conquered  by 
custom  as  well  as  the  difficulties  of  any  other  course ; 
and,  when  a  man  is  once  used  to  it,  the  pleasure  of  it 
will  be  greater  than  of  any  other  course. 

Let  no  man  then  decline  or  forsake  religion  for 
the  pretended  difficulties  of  it,  and  lay  aside  all 
care  of  Grod's  commandments  upon  this  suggestion, 
that  they  are  impossible  to  be  kept :  for  you  see 
they  are  not  only  possible,  but  easy.  And  those 
who  upon  {U^ence  of  the  trouble  and  difficulties  of 
religion  abandon  themselves  to  a  wicked  course  of 
life  may  easily  be  convinced,  that  they  take  more 
pains  to  make  themselves  miserable  than  would 
serve  to  bring  them  to  happiness.  *  There  i»  no  mmi 
tbat  is  a  servant  of  sin,  and  a  slave  to  any  base  lust, 
but  might  if  he  pleased  get  to  heaven  wriUi  less  trou- 
ble than  be  goes  to  hell. 
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So  that  upon  consideration  of  the  whole  matter, 
there  is  no  reason  why  any  man  should  be  deterred 
from  a  holy  and  virtuous  life  for  fear  of  the  labour 
and  pains  of  it  Because  etery  one  that  is  wicked 
takes  more  pains  in  another  way,  and  is  more  indus- 
trious only  to  a  worse  purpose.  Now  he  that  can 
travel  in  deep  and  foul  ways  ought  not  to  say  that 
he  cannot  walk  in  fain  He  that  ventures  to  run 
upon  a  precipice  when  every  step  he  takes  is  with 
danger  of  his  life  and  his  soul,  ought  not  to  pretend 
any  thing  against  the  plain  and  safe  patha  of  religion, 
which  will  entertain  us  with  pleasure  all  along 
in  the  way,  and  crown  us  with  hap{Hness  at  the 
end. 
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SERMON  VII. 

OF  THE  OBLIGATION  OF  CHRf%TIANS  TO  A 

HOLY   LIFE. 

» 

Let  every  one  that  nameth  tlte  name  of  Clirist  depart 
from  iniqmty. — 2  Tim.  ii.  19. 

The  whole  verse  runs  thus :  ^*  Nevertheless  thefban* 
dation  of  God  standeth  sure,  having  this  seal — the 
Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  his:  and,  let  every 
one  that  nameth  the  name  of  Christ  depart  from 
iniquity." 

In  which  words  the  apostle  declares  to  us  the 
terms  of  the  covenant  between  God  and  man.  For 
the  word  O^Aeoc/ which  is  here  translated  founda- 
tion, according  to  the  usual  signification  of  it,  is 
likewise  (as  learned  men  have  observed)  sometimes 
used  for  an  instrument  of  contract,  whereby  two  par- 
ties do  oblige  themselves  mutually  to  each  other. 
And  this  notion  of  the  word  agrees  very  well  with 
what  follows  concerning  the  seal  affixed  to  it,  which 
is  very  suitable  to  a  covenant,  but  not  at  all  to  a 
foundation.  It  is  true  indeed,  as  the  learned  Grotius 
hath  observed,  there  used  anciently  to  be  inscrip- 
tions on  foundation-stones,  and  the  word  <rfpayk 
which  we  render  seal  may  likewise  signify  in  in- 
scription ;  and  then  the  sense  will  be  very  current 
thus:  "the  foundation  of  God  standeth  sure,"  hav- 
ing this  inscription.  But  it  is  to  be  considered, 
that  though  ^r^paycc  may  signify  an  inscription,  yet 
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it  is  only  an  inscription  upon  a  seal,  which  hath  no 
relation  to  a  foundatioD,  but  it  is  very  proper  to  a 
covenant  or  mutual  obligation.  And  accordingly 
the  seal  affixed  to  this  instrument,  or  covenant  be- 
tween God  and  man,  is  in  allusion  to  the  custom  of 
those  countries  said  to  have  an  inscription  on  both 
sides  agreeable  to  the  condition  of  the  persons  con- 
tracting. On  God's  part  there  is  this  impress  or 
inscription,  '^  the  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  his ;" 
that  is,  God  will  own  and  reward  those  that  are 
faithful  to  him :  and,  on  our  part,  ''.let  every  one 
that  nameth  the  name  of  Christ  depart  from  ini- 
quity.** 

"  Let  every  one  that  nameth  the  name  of  Christ  ;** 
that  is,  that  calls  himself  a  Christian.     For  to  name 
the  name  of  any  one,  or  to  have  his  name  called 
upon  us,  does,  according  to  the  use  of  this  phrase 
among  the  Hebrews,  signify  nothing  else  but  to  be 
denominated  from  him.    Thus  it  is  frequently  used 
in  the  Old  Testament,   and  sometimes  in  the  New, 
"  Do  they  not  blaspheme  that  worthy   j^^^ ..  ^ 
name,  by  the  which  ye  are  called  ?"  that  is 
the  name  or  title  of  Christians ;  and  that  expression, 
"if  ye  be  reproached  for  the  name  of 
Christ,'*  is  at  the  sixteenth  verse  varied, 
''  if  any  man  suffer  as  a  Christian."    So  that  to  name 
the  name  of  Christ  is  to  call  ourselves  Christians. 

''  Let  every  one  that  nameth  the  name  of  Christ 
depart  from  iniquity."  The  word  aSucia  is  often  taken 
strictly  for  injustice  or  unrighteousness,  but  some- 
times used  more  largely  for  sin  tmd  wickedness  in  the 
general.  And  so  it  seems  to  be  used  here  in  the  text, 
because  there  is  no  reason  from  the  context  to  re- 
strain it  to  any  particular  kind  of  sin  or  vice,  and 
because  Christianity  lays  an  equal  obligation  upon 
VOL.  I.  3  o 
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men  to  abstaiti  frotti  all  sin.  '*  Let  every  one  that 
narneth  the  name  of  Christ  depart  from  iniquity;" 
that  is,  evek'y  Christian  obligeth  himself  by  his  pro- 
fession to  renounce  all  sin,  and  to  live  a  holy  life.  In 
speaking  to  this  aipiment  I  shall  do  these  two 
things: 

I.  Shew  what  obligation  the  profession  of  Christ- 
ianity lays  upoti  men  to  live  holy  lives. 

II.  Endeavour  to  persuade  those  who  call  them* 
selves  Christians  to  answer  this  obligation. 

1.  What  obligation  the  profession  of  Christianity 
lays  upon  knen  to  live  holy  lives.  He  that  calls  him- 
self a  Christian  professeth  to  entertain  the  doctrine 
of  Christ,  to  live  in  the  imitation  of  his  holy  exam- 
pie,  and  td  have  solemnly  engaged  himself  to  all 
ithis.  I  shall  speak  briefly  to  these,  and  then  come 
to  thsat  which  I  principally  intend,  to  persuade  men 
to  live  accordingly. 

1.  tie  that  professeth  himself  a  Christian  pro- 
fesseth to  entertain  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  to 
believe  the  whole  gospel,  to  assent  to  all  the  arti- 
cles of  the  Christian  faith,  to  all  the  precepts  and 
promises  and  threatenings  of  the  gospel.  Now  the 
great  design,  the  proper  intention  of  this  doctrine, 
is,  to  take  men  off  from  sin,  and  to  direct  and  encou- 
rage them  to  a  holy  life.  It  teacheth  us  what  we  are 
to  believe  concerning  God  and  Christ,  not  with  any 
design  to  entertain  our  minds  with  thie  bare  specula- 
tion of  thos6  truths,  but  to  better  our  lives.  For 
every  article  of  our  faith  is  a  proper  argument 
agaitist  sin,  and  a  powerful  motive  to  obedience. 
The  whole  history  of  Christ's  appearance  in  the 
world,  all  the  discourses  and  actions  of  his  life,  and 
the  sufferings  of  his  death,  do  all  tend  to  this ;  the 
ultimate  issue  of  all  is  the  destroying  of  sin:  so  SU 
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Jokn  tells  tuf,  **  for  this  purpose  was  the  i  loitf  m.  s. 
Sob  of  God  mamfe^ted,  that  he  might  destroy  the 
works  of  the  devil."  But  this  is  most  ezprasi'^ 
ly  Md  fully  declared  to  us,  Tit  ii.  12,  13,  14, 
''  The  grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salvation  hath 
appeared  to  all  men,  teaching  us  that  denyiug  migod* 
Uness  idftd  iroridly  lusts,  we  should  liw  soberly, 
»id  righteously,  uad  godly  ia  this  present  world : 
looking  for  that  Uessed  hope,  and  the  glorious  ap- 
pearmg  of  the  great  God  and  ouir  Savkmr  Jesus 
Christ;  who  gave  hknself  for  us,  tiiat  ha  m%ht  ra- 
deem  us  from  all  iniquity,  uid  purify  unto  himself 
a  peculiar  people,  zettloua  of  good  worics. 

The  pvecepts  0(  the  gospd  do  strictly  command 
holiness,  and  that  universal;  the   purky  of  our 
of   eouls   and    Ae  chartity    of  our  bodies;  <<fo 
cleanse    ourselves  from  all  fihhiness     f  cor.  viLi. 
fledi  and  sprit ;  to  abstam  from  all  kind  4  Ti^  ▼•  fi 
of  evil;  to  be  holy  in  all  maimer  of  conversafion*^ 
They  require  of  us  to  eadeavomr  after  tiie  highest 
degrees  of  holiness  that  are  attainable  by  us  ia  this 
imperfect  state,  "  to  be  holy  as  he  that    ^  „ ,  ,  .,. 
hath  called  as  M  holy ;   ^  to  be  perfect  as  mtr*^!^ 
our  FatherwhEich  is  in  heaven  is  perfeet."* 

And  aH  the  proHifises  of  the  gospd  are  so  many 
cBoomBgemeats   to   obedienee   and   a  holjr  life: 
^kmfhag  tkerefoneihoe  prosuaes,  let  us     ^  (^.  ^ 
deanse  esursdves  from  all  ^thfness  of 
flesh  aad  spirit,  and  perfect  hoh nem  in  Ihe  fear  ^f 
God.*"  W«  are  told  by  St  Peter,  that  tbeae  exceed- 
ing f^eat  and  precious  promises  are  gi-  ^  p^  ^^  4 
ven  to  us,  that  by  these  **  we  might  be 
partajcers  of  a  Divtoe  native,  having  eseaped  ^e 
pollution  that  is  in  theivorld  tiirough  lust;''  and  that 
vre might  '^give  all  dili^snce  toadd  to  oar  feith  virtnpt 
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and  to  virtue  knowledge^  and  to  knowledge  tem- 
petfance  and  patience,  and  brotherly  kindness  and 
charity.'* 

And  the  threatenings  of  the  gospel  are  so  many 
powerful  arguments  against  sin. 

Therefore  the  apostle  calls  the  gospel  **  the  power 
of  God   unto   salvation,''   because  ther^    **the 

JUm.  1. 16. 18.  ^"^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  revealed  from  heaven 
against  all  ungodliness  and  unrighteous- 
ttess  of  men."  So  that  if  we  call  ourselves  Christians 
we  profess  to  embrace  the  holy  doctrine  of  the 
CSfartstian  religion,  which  is  perfectly  opposite  to  all 
impiety  and  wickedness  of  life.  We  profess  to  be 
goven^  by  those  laws  which  do  strictly  enjoin 
holiness  and  virtue.  We  profess  to  be  persuaded, 
4hat  all  the  promises  and  threat^iings  of  the  gospel 
are  true,  which  ofier  such  great  and  glorious  re- 
wards to  obedience,  and  threaten  transgres»>n  and 
disobedience  with  such  dreadful  punishments. 
And,  if  so,  we  are  obliged  both  by  our  reason  and 
our  interest  to  live  accordingly. 

2.  He  that  professeth  himself  a  Christian  pro- 
fesseth  to  live  in  the  imitation  of  Christ's  example, 
and  to  follow  his  steps,  ^<  who  did  no  sin,  neither  was 
guile  found  in  his  mouth."  The  Son  of  God  came 
into  the  world,  not  only  by  his  doctrine  to  instruct 
us  in  the  way  to  happiness,  and  by  his  death  to  make 
expiation  of  sin,  but  by  his  life  to  be  an  example 
to  us  of  holiness  and  virtue.  Therefore  in  Scrip- 
ture we  find  several  titles  given  him  which  import 
his  exemplariness,  as  of  a  Prince  and  a  Captain,  a 
Master  and  a  Guide.  Now  if  he  be  our  pattern,  we 
should  endeavour  to  be  like  him,  ''to  have  the  same 
mind  that  was  in  Christ  Jesus ;  to  walk  in  love  as 
lie  also  hath  loved  us,  and  given  himself  for  us.'' 
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We  should  aspire  after  the  highest  de^^ree  of  hoU- 
ness,  make  it  our  constant  and  sincere  endeavour 
to  please  God,  and  do  his  will,  and  to  fulfil  all  righ^ 
eousness  as  he  did.  Does  any  man  profess  him- 
self a  Christian,  and  yet  abandon  himself  to  intendr 
perance  and  filthy  lusts?  is  this  like  our  Saviour? 
Are  we  cruel  and  unmerciful  ?  is  this  like  the  High- 
Priest  of  our  profession?  Are  we  proud  and  pas- 
sionate, malicious  and  revengeful  ?  is  this  to  be  like- 
minded  with  Christ,  who  was  meek  and  lowly  i<i 
spirit,  who  prayed  for  his  enemies,  and  offered  up 
his  blood  to  God  on  the  behalf  of  them  that  shed  it? 
If  we  call  ourselves  Christians  we  profess  to  have  th^ 
life  of  Christ  continually  before  us,  and  to  be  always 
correcting  and  reforming  our  lives  by  that  pattern. 
3.  He  that  calls  himself  a  Christian  hath  solemn- 
ly engaged  himself  to  renounce  all  sin  and  to  live  a 
holy  life.  By  baptism  we  have  solemnly  taken  upon 
us  the  profession  of  Christianity,  and  engaged  our- 
selves to  renounce  the  devil  and  all  his  works,  and 
obediently  to  keep  God's  commandments.  An- 
ciently those  who  were  baptized  put  off  their  gar- 
ments, which  signified  the  putting  off  the  body  of 
sin :  and  were  immersed  and  buried  in  the  water,, 
to  represent  their  death  to  sin ;  and  then  did  rise 
up  again  out  of  the  water,  to  signify  their  entrance 
upon>  a  new  life.  And  to  these  customs  the  apo- 
stfe  alludes  when  he  says,  **  how  shall 
we  that  are  dead  to  sin  live  any  longer  ^^^^-^-^ 
therein?  Know  ye  not,  that  so  many  of  us  as  were 
baptized  into  Jesus  Christ  were  baptized  into  his 
death?  Therefore  we  are  buried  with  him  by  bap- 
tism into  death,  that  like  as  Christ  was  raised  up 
from  the  dead,  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  even  so 
we  also  should  walk  in  newness  of  life ;  for  if  we 
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baTe  been  plaated  together  id  the  likenesB  of  kis 
deotbt  we  shall  be  also  ki  the  likeoess  of  bis 
MsurrectHHi ;  knowing  this,  that  our  old  man  is 
cruciied  with  him,  that  the  body  of  sin  might  be 
dMtroyed,  that  henceforth  we  should  not  serve  sin/' 
So  that  by  baptism  we  profess  to  be  entered  into  a 
new  state,  and  to  be  endued  with  a  new  nature; 
^to  hare  put  off  the  old  man  with  his  deeds  ;**  to 
have  quitted  **  ottr  former  conversation,  which  is  cor- 
mpt  according  to  the  deceitAil  lusts,"  and  to  be  ^re- 
newed in  the  s  pirit  of  our  minds,"  and  to  have  **  put 
on  the  new  man,  which  after  God  is  created  in  right- 
eousness and  true  holiness."  And  therefore  bap- 
tism is  called  the  putting  on  of  Christ:  ''as  many 

cauLtr,    ^^    ^^^  ^   *^*^^  ^^^^^  biqptited  into 
Christ,  have  put  on  Christ."    Now  if 
we  profess  to  have   put  on  Christ  we  must  quit 
«id  renounce  o^r  lusts,  because  these  are  inconsist- 
ent, as  appears  by  the  opposition  which  the  apo- 
Roa.  xiii.  14.  ®*^®  makes  between  them :  ••  Put  ye  on 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  make  not 
provision  for  the  flesh,  to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof." 

And  as  we  did  sol^nnly  covenant  with  God  to 
this  purpose  iu  baptism,  so  we  do'  solemnly  renew 
this  obligation  so  often  as  we  recdve  the  blessed 
eacrament  of  Chrises  body  and  blood.  Therefore 
the  cup  in  the  sacrament  is  called  the  ''new  covenant 
in  his  blood  ;**  that  is,  this  rq!>resents  the  shedding 
of  Christ's  blood,  by  which  rite  the  covenant  be- 
tween God  and  man  is  ratified.  And  as  by  this 
God  doth  confirm  his  promises  to  us,  so  we  do 
oblige  oucselves  to  be  foithftil  and  obedient  to  him ; 
*'  and,  if  we  sin  wilfully  aftier  we  have  received  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,**  Aat  is,  after  we  are  be- 
come Christians,  '^  we  account  &e  blood  of  the  co- 
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venaQt  4  coqamon  thipg;"  that  is^  we  p^Bke  i^p- 
thiog  of  the  solemnj^t  rite  tbat  ever  was  used  ia 
the  worid  for  confirmatioii  of  any  covensmt — the 
shedding  of  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God.  Aq4 
that  this  was  ajiways  understood  to  be  the  meaning 
of  this  holy  sacrament,  to  renew  onr  covenant  with 
Qod»  and  solemnly^to  confirm  our  resolutions  of  a 
holy  life,  is  very  plaiii  frpm  that  a^^com^t  ^hich 
Pliny*  gives  us  of  the  worship  of  the 
Christians  in  a  letter  to  Trajan  the  empe-  \^2!^.' 
ror;  in  which  he  tells  I^im,  ^  (hat  they 
assembled  early  in  the  morning,  before  d^y,  to 
siqg  a  hymi^  to  Christ,  as  God,*"  and  th^a(saith  he) 
they  do  ^^sacramento  se  ohstringerej  bind  thems^lves 
by  a  sacrament  or  oath  not  to  rob  or  steal,  or  cpra- 
n^t  adultery,  not  to  break  jtheir  word  or  falsify  their 
trust;  and  after  they  have  eaten  together  they  dq^jetrt 
home."  Which  is  plainly  an  account  of  the  Christ- 
ians celebrating  of  the  holy  sacrament,  which  it 
seems  was  then  looked  up<m  as  an  path,  whereby 
Christians  did  solemnly  covenant  and  ei;igage  themr 
selves  against  all  vrickedness  and  vipe. 

Thus  you  see  whajt  obligation  the  profession  of 
Christianity  lay?  upon  us  to  holiniess  of  life.  From 
all  which  it  is  evident,  that  the  gospel  requires  somor 
thing  pn  our  part.  Por  the  covenant  between  God 
and  ys  is  ^  o^utual  engagement ;  and,  a?  there  jare 
blessi^igs  promised  on  his  p^t,  so  there  are  condi- 
tipps  .to  |l>e  performed  on  our's.  And  if  ^e  live 
wicked  and  unhojy  lives,  if  we  n^lect  pur  duty 
tpwards  God,  we  have  no  title  at  all  to  the  blessings 
of  this  covenwt*  The  contrary  doctrine  to  this 
hath  been  greedily  enteirtained  to  the  vast  prejmdicp 
of  Christianity,  as  if  in  this  new  covenant  of  the 
gospel  God  took  all  upon  hiinsiejlf,  and  require^ 
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nothing,  or  as  good  as  nothing  of  us ;  that  it  woald 
be  a  disparagement  to  the  freedom  of  God's  grace 
to  think  he  expects  any  thing  from  us.  That  the 
gospel  is  all  promises,  and  our  part  is  only  to  be- 
lieve and  embrace  them,  that  is,  to  be  confident 
that  God  will  perform  them  if  we  can  but  think  so, 
though  we  do  nothing  else;  which  is  an  easy  condi- 
tion to  foQls,  but  the  hardest  in  the  world  to  a  wise 
man,  who,  if  his  salvation  depended  upon  it,  could 
never  persuade  himself  to  believe  that  the  holy  God, 
without  any  respect  at  all  to  his  repentance  and 
amendment,  would  bestow  upon  him  forgiveness  of 
sins  and  eternal  life,  only  because  he  was  confident 
that  God  would  do  so.  As  if  any  man  could  think 
that  it  were  a  thing  so  highly  acceptable  to  God, 
that  men  should  believe  of  him,  that  he  loves  to  dm^ 
pense  his  grace  and  mercy  upon  the  most  unfit  and 
unreasonable  terms.  A  covenant  does  necessarily 
imply  a  mutual  obligation,  and  the  Scripture  plainly 
tells  us  what  are  the  terms  and  conditions  of  this 
covenant,  both  on  God's  part  and  our's,  namely — that 
he  will  be  our  God  and  we  shall  be  his  people.  But 
he  hath  no  where  said,  that  though  we  be  not  his 
people  yet  he  will  be  our  God.  The  seal  of  this 
covenant  hath  two  inscriptions  upon  it:  one  on 
God's  part,  that  he  will  ^'  know  them  that  are  his ;" 
and  another,  on  our  part,  that  we^hall  ^*  depart  from 
iniquity."  But  if  we  will  not  submit  to  this  condi- 
tion, God  will  not  know  us,  but  will  bid  us  de- 
part from  him.  So  our  Saviour  tells  us:  •*  I  will  say 
lilt  Tii  «s  ^^^^  them,  depart  from  me,  ye  workers 
of  iniquity,  I  know  you  not"  If  we 
deal  falsely  in  covenant  with  God,  and  break  loose 
from  all  our  engagements  to  him,  we  release  God 
from  all  the  promises  that  be  hath  made  to  us.^    If 
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vre  neglect  to  perform  those  conditions^  upon  which 
he  hath  suspended  the  performance  of  his  promises, 
we  discharge  the  obligation  on  God's  part,  and  he 
remains  faithful,  though  he  deny  us  that  happiness 
which  he  promised  under  those  conditions  which 
we  have  neglected. 

IL  I  come  now  to  the  second  thing  propound- 
ed, and  that  is,  to  persuade  those  who  profess  Christ- 
ianity to  answer  those  obligations  to  a  holy  life, 
which  their  religion  lays  upon  them.  We  all  call 
ourselves  Christians,  and  would  be  very  much  of- 
fended at  any  man  that  should  deny  us  this  title. 
But  let  us  not  cheat  ourselves  with  an  empty  and  | 
insignificant  name ;  but  if  we  call  ourselves  Christ- 
ians, let  us  fill  up  this  great  title,  and  make  good 
our  profession  by  a  suitable  life  and  practice.  And 
to  persuade  us  hereto,  I  will  urg^  these  three  con- 
siderations : 

1.  The  indecency  of  the  contrary. 

2.  The  great  scandal  of  it  to  our  blessed  Saviour 
and  his  holy  religion :  and, 

3.  The  infinite  danger  of  it  to  our  own  souls. 

1.  Consider  how  unbecoming  it  19  for  a  man  to 
live  unsuitably  to  his  profession.  If  we  call  our- 
selves Christians  we  profess  to  entertain  the  doc- 
trine of  the  gospel,  to  be  taught  and  instructed  by 
the  best  Master,  to  be  the  disciples  of  the  highest 
and  most  perfect  institution  that  ever  was  in  the 
world,  to  have  embraced  a  religion  which  contains 
the  most  exact  rules  for  the  conduct  and  government 
of  our  lives,  which  lays  down  the  plainest  precepts, 
sets  before  us  the  b^t  patterns  and  examples  of  a 
holy  life,  and  offers  us  the  greatest  assistances  and 
encouragements  to  this  purpose.  We  profess  to  be 
furnished  with  the  best  arguments  to  excite  us  to 
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hoUness  and  virtue,  to  be  awed  with  the  greatest 
feard,  and  animated  with  the  beat  hopes  of  any  men 
in  the  world. 

Now  whoever  makes  such  a  profeiBsion  as  tbi^^ 
obligetb  himself  to  live  answerably,  to  do  nothing 
that  shall  grossly  contradict  it.  Nothing  is  more 
absnrd  than  for  a  man  to  act  aaoijniry  to  his  pro- 
fession, to  pret^d  to  great  matters,  and  perform 
nothing  of  whal  he  pretends  to.  Wise  men  will 
not  be  canght  with  pretences,  nor  be  imposed  npon 
with  empty  profession,  but  they  will  inquire  into 
our  lives  and  actions,  and  by  these  they  will  make 
a  jndgment  of  us.  They  cannot  see  into  our  hearts^ 
nor  pry  into  our  understandii^,  to  discov/er  what  it 
is  that  we  inwardly  believe ;  they  cannot  discern  those 
secret  and  supernatural  principles  that  we  pretend 
to  be  acted  by:  but  this  they  can  do»  they  can  ex- 
/  amine  our  actions,  and  behold  our  good  or  bad 
I  works,  and  try  whether  our  lives  foe  indeed  answer- 
able to  our  precession,  and  do  really  excel  the  lives  of 
other  men,  who  do  not  pretend  to  such  great  things. 
There  are  a  great  many  sagacious  persons  who  will 
easily  find  us  out,  will  look  under  our  mask)  and 
see  through  all  our  fine  pretensions,  and  will  quick- 
ly discern  the  absurdity  of  telling  the  world  that  we 
believe  one  thing,  when  we  do  the  contrary. 

If  we  profess  to  believe  the  Christian  religion,  we 
expose  ourselves  to  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  .every 
disceniing  man,  if  we  do  not  live  up  to  it  With 
vhait  <ace  can  any  man  continue  m  the  pi^tetice  of 
any  known  sin,  that  professeth  to  believe  jlhe  hotly 
doctme  of  the  gospd,  which  forbids  all  sin  under 
the  highest  and  severest  penalties.  If  we  did  b«t' 
believe  the  history  of  the  gospel  as  we  4o  any  or^ 
"^idinary  credible  story ;  and  did  we  but  cegisrd  4he 
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laws  of  Christiatiity  as  we  do  the  laws  of  tfae  land  ; 
were  we  bat  persuaded,  that  fraad  and  oppression, 
lying  and  peijary,  int^sperance  and  uncleanness, 
covetousness  and  pride,  roalioe  and  revenge,  the 
neglect  of  God  and  religion,  will  bring  men  to  heli, 
as  certainly  as  treason  and  felony  will  bring  a  man 
under  the  sentence  of  the  l&w ;  had  we  but  the  same 
awe  and  regard  for  the  threateaings  and  promises  of 
the  gospel,  diat  we  have  for  the  frowns  and  smiles  of 
those  who  are  in  power  and  autiiority,  eren  this  would 
be  efiectual  to  keep  us  from  sin.  And  if  the  gos- 
pel have  not  this  eflfect  upon  us,  it  is  aa  argument 
that  we  do  not  beliere  it. 

It  is  to  no  puipose  to  go  about  to  persuade  men 
that  we  do  heartily  entertain  the  doctrine  of  Christ, 
that  doctrine  which  hath  all  the  characters  of  piety 
and  justice,  of  holiness  and  virtue  upon  it;  which 
obligeth  men  to  **  whatsoever  things  are  true,  what- 
soever things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are 
chaste,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  and  of  good 
report,*  if  we  have  no  regard  to  these  things  in  our 
lives.  He  that  would  know  what  a  man  believes, 
let  him  attend  radier  to  what  he  does  than  to  what 
he  talks.  He  that  leads  a  wicked  life,  makes  a 
more  credible  and  effectual  profession  of  lofideKty, 
dian  he  who  in  words  only  denies  the  gospel.  It  is 
the  hardest  thing  in  the  world,  to  imagine  that  that 
man,  believes  Christianity,  who,  by  ungodliness  and 
worldly  lusts,  does  deny  and  renounce  it.  If  we 
profess  ourselves  Christians,  it  may  justly  be  ex- 
pected from  us,  that  we  should  evidence  this  by  our 
actions,  that  we  should  live  at  anothw  rate  Uian  the 
heathens  did ;  that  we,  who  worship  a  holy  and  just 
God,  shovld  not  allow  oarsdves  the  liberty  to  sin, 
as  tiiose  did  who  worshipped  such  gods  as  were 
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examples  of  sia  and  patrons  of  their  vices.  Thoa, 
•  who  professeth  thyself  a  Christian,  mayst  not  walk 
in  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  and  of  uncleanness,  as  those 
did  who  worshipped  a  lustful  Jupiter  and  a  wanton 
Venus.  Thou  mayst  not  be  intemperate  as  those 
Were  who  worshipped  a  drunken  Bacchus.  Thou 
mayst  not  be  cruel  and  unmerciful  as  those  were 
who  worshipped  a  fierce  Saturn :  nor  mayst  thou 
steal  as  those  did  who  worshipped  a  thievish  Mer* 
cury.  Thou  must  remember,  that  thou  art  a  Christ^ 
ian,  and  when  thou  art  ready  to  debase  thyself  to 
any  vile  lust,  consider  what  title  thou  bearest,  by 
what  name  thou  art  called,  whose  disciple  thou  art; 
and. then  say  to  thyself,  shall  I  allow  myself  in  any 
impiety  or  wickedness  of  life,  who  pretend  to  be  in- 
structed  by  that  grace  of  God,  which  teaches  men  to 
[  deny  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts?  shall  I  cherish 
any  sinftil  passion,  who  pretend  to  have  mortified 
all  these,  and  to  have  ^^  put  off  the  old  man  with  his 
deeds?" 

It  is  not  being  gilded  over  with  the  external  pro- 
fession of  Christianity  that  will  avail  us  ;  our  religi- 
on must  be  a  vital  principle  inwardly  to  change  and 
transform  us.  What  the  apostle  says  concerning 
circumcision,  we  may  apply  to  them  that  are  bap- 
tized and  make  an  outward  profession  of  Christi- 
anity: baptism  verily  profiteth  if  we  obey  the 
Rom  ii  ^5  S^®P^^?  but  if  we  walk  contrary  to  the 
precepts  of  it,  our  baptism  is  no  bap- 
tism, and  our  Christianity  is  heathenism.  If  by 
our  lives  and  actions  we  do  contradict  that  religi- 
on which  we  profess,  we  do  by  this  very  thing  prove 
ourselves  to  be  counterfeits  and  hypocrites;  and 
that  we  have  only  taken  up  our  religion  for  a  fa- 
shion, and  received  it  according  to  custom ;  we  were 
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1](orn  in  a  country  where  it  is  reyerenced,  and  there- 
fore we  are  of  it.  And  the  reason  why  we  are 
Christians  rather  than  Jews,  or  Turks,  or  heathens, 
is  because  Christian  religion  had  the  fortune  to  / 
come  first  in  our  way,  and  to  bespeak  us  at  our  en- 
trance into  the  world. 

Are  we  not  ashamed  to  take  up  a  profession  upon 
such  slight  grounds,  and  to  wear  about  us  such  an 
empty  title?  it  should  make  our  blood  to  rise  in  our 
feces,  to  consider  what  a  distance  there  is  between 
our  religion  and  our  lives.  I  remember  Tully  up- 
braids the  philosophers  very  smartly  for  living  un- 
suitably to  their  doctrines.  A  philosopher,  (saitfa 
he)  is  unpardonable  if  he  miscarry  in  his  life,  quod 
in  ojffido  cujus  magister  esse  vtdt^  labitur  ;  artemque 
vit4B professuSj  ddinquiiin  vita:  because  he  is  faulty 
in  that  wherein  he  pretends  to  be  a  master;  and, 
whilst  he  professeth  an  art  of  living  better  than 
Other  men  he  miscarried  in  his  life.  With  how  much  ; 
greater  reason  may  we  challenge  Christians  for  the 
miscarriages  of  their  lives,  which  are  so  directly 
contrary  to  their  profession  ?  It  may  justly  be  ex* 
pected,  that  so  perfect  an  institution  as  the  gospel 
is,  which  the  Son  of  God  came  from  heaven  on  pur- 
pose to  propagate  in  the  world,  should  make  men 
more  strictly  holy  and  virtuous,  and  set  the  pro- 
fessors of  it  at  a  greater  distance  from  all  impurity 
and  vice,  than  ever  any  institution  in  the  world  did. 
If  any  man  profess  any  other  art  or  calling,  it  is  ex-^  | 
pected  that  he  should  be  skilled  in  it,  and  excel 
those  who  do  not  pretend  to  it.  It  is  the  greatest 
disparagement  to  a  physician  that  can  be,  to  say  of 
him,  that  he  is  in  other  respects  an  excellent  rhan, 
only  he  hath  no  great  skill  in  diseases,  and  the  me- 
thods of  cure — because  this  is  his  profession :  he 
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iiiigbtl>e  pardoned  for  other  defects^  but  the  proper 
d^ill  of  his  art  may  justly  be  expeoted  from  faim. 
So  for  a  Christian ;  to  say  of  him,  the  worst  thiog 
in  him  is  his  life :  he  is  very  orthodox  in  his  opini- 
ons, but  he  is  an  ill-natured  man,  one  of  very  violent 
passions,  he  will  be  very  frequently  drunk,  he 
makes  no  conscience  of  his  dealings,  he  is  very  un-^ 
charitable  to  all  that  differ  from  him :  ibis  man  is 
£atulty  in.his  profession,  he  is  defective  in  &at  which 
should  be  his  excellency ;  he  may  have  orthodox 
opinions  in  religion,  but  when  all  is  done  there  is 
no  such  error  and  heresy,  nothing  so  fundament- 
ally oi4M>site  to  religion  as  a  wicked  life.  A  Christ- 
icm  does  not  pretend  to  have  a  better  wit  or  a  more 
piereing  understanding  than  a  Turk  or  a  heathen  ; 
but  he  professed  to  live  better  than  they,  to  be 
more  chaste  and  more  temperate,  more  just  and 
noire  charitable,  more  me<^  and  gentle,  more  lov- 
ing and  peaceable  than  other  men :  if  he  fail  in  tkis^ 
wh^re  is  the  art  the  man  boasts  of?  to  what  purpose 
is  aH  this  nobe*  and  stir  about  the  gospel  and  the 
holy  doctrine  of  Christ?  If  any  man  profess  him- 
self a  Christito,  and  do  not  live  better  than  €>theci, 
be  is  a  mere  pretender  and  mountebank  in  religion, 
be  is  a  bunker  in  his  own  art,  and  unskilled  in  bis 
prop^  profession*  This  is  the  first — the  imieeeDcy 
of  the  thing. 

2.  Conskler  how  great  a  scandal  this  must  needs 
be  to  our  blessed  Saviour  and  his  holy  rdigion.  THie 
Christian  religion  hath  undergone  many  a  hard  cen- 
sure for  the  miscarriages  of  the  professors  of  it. 
The  impieties  and  vices  of  those,  who  call  them- 
sdives  Christians,  have  caused  many  shai^  ri^eC- 
tions  upon  Christianity,  and  made  the  Son  of  God 
and  the  blessed  Saviour  of  the  world  to  wear  the 
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odious  ttmnes  of  deceiver  and  impostor.  If  a  itiati 
did  design  to  do  the  greatest  spite  to  religion,  he 
cdald  not  give  it  a  deeper  wound,  be  coald  not  take  \ 
a  more  effectual  course  to  disparage  it,  than  by  a 
lewd  and  debauched  life.  For  this  will  still  be  an 
objection  in  the  minds  of  thos6  who  are  strangers 
and  enemies  to  our  religion:  if  the  gospel  were  so 
excellent  an  institution  as  it  is  reported  to  be,  sure- 
ly we  should  see  better  effects  of  it  in  the  lives  of 
those  who  profess  it.  When  we  would  persuade  a 
heathen  to  our  religion,  and  tell  him  how  holy  a 
God  we  serve,  what  excellent  patterns  we  imitate, 
what  spiritual  and  Divine  precepts  of  holiness  and 
virtue  our  religion  does  contain ;  may  not  he  reply,  \ 
Would  you  h^ve  me  to  believe  yon,  when  I  see  you 
do  not  believe  yourselves?  If  you  believed  your  re- 
ligion, you  would  live  according  to  it.  For  if  the 
gospel  were  every  word  of  it  false,  if  there  were 
neither  a  heaven  to  be  hoped  for,  nor  a  hell  to  be 
feared,  after  this  life,  how  could  many  Christians 
live  worse  than  they  do? 

As  we  would  not  proclaim  to  the  world  that  the 
gospel  is  an  unholy  and  vicious  institution,  let  us 
take  heed  that  we  bring  no  scandal  upon  it  by  our 
lives,  lest  the  enemies  of  our  religion  say  as  Salvian 
tells  us  they  did  in  his  time.  Si  Cktistus  sanctadth 
euisset  Ckristiani  sancte  vixtssent — surely  if  Christ 
had  taught  so  holy  a  doctrine.  Christians  would  have 
lived  holier  lives.  TuUy  tells  us,  that  one  of  the 
slirewdest  arguments  that  ever  was  brought  against 
philosophy  was  this:  Quosdam  peffectos  phUoso- 
phos  tmjriter  vivere ;  that  some  great  philosophers  / 
led  very  filthy  lives.  Celsus  and  Porphyry,  Hiero- 
cles  and  Julian,  among  all  their  witty  invectives 
against  Christian  religion,  have  nothing  against  it 
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that  reflects  so  much  upon  it,  as  do  the  wicked  lives 

of  80  maoy  Christians.    The  greatest  enmity  to  re- 

ligion  is»  to  profess  it  and  to  live  unanswerably  to  it. 

This  consideration  ought  greiatly  to  affect  us.     I 

am  sure  the  apostle  speaks  of  it  with  great  passion 

Phil  m  18.    ^^^    vehemency,  "  for  many  walk,  of 

whom  I  have  told  you  often,  and  now 

tell  you   even    weeping,    that   they   are  ^enemies 

of  the  cross  of  Christ,  whose  end  is  destruction, 

whose  God  is  their  belly,  whose  glory  is  in  their 

shame,  who  mind  earthly  things."  A  Jew  or  a  Turk 

is  not  so  great  an  enemy  to  Christianity  as  a  lewd 

and  vicious  Christian.    Therefore  let  me  beseech 

/  Christians,  as  they  tender  the.  honour  of  their  $a* 
viour  and  the  credit  of  their  religion,  that  they 
would  conform  their  lives,  to  the  holy  precepts  of 
Christianity.  And  if  there  be  any  who  are  resolved 
to  continue  in  a  vicious  course,  to  the  injury  and 
disparagement  of  Christianity,  I  could  almost  en- 
treat of  them  that  they  would  quit  their  profession 
and  renounce  their  baptism,  that  they  would  lay 
aside  their  title  of  Christians,  and  initiate  themselves 
in  heathenish  rites  and  superstitions,  or  be  circum- 
cised for  Jews  or  Turks :  for  it  were  really  better, 
upon  some  accounts,  that  such  men  should  aban- 
don their  profession,  than  keep  on  a  vizard  which 

-  serves  to  no  other  purpose  but  to  scare  others  from 
religion. 

3.  And,  l^tly,  let  us  consider  the  danger  we 
expose  ourselves  to  by  not  living  answerably  to  our 
religion.  And  this,  I  hope,  may  prevail  upon  such 
as  are  not  moved  by  .  the  former  considerations. 
Hypocrites  are  instanced  in  Scripture,  as  a  sort  of 
sinners  that  shall  have  the  sharpest  torments  and  the 
fiercest  damnation.     When  our  Saviour  would  set 
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fordi  the  great  severity  of  the  Lord  towards  the  evil 
servant  he  expresseth  it  thus :  '^  He  shall  ^       .    , 

*  Matt,  xxif,  51. 

cat  him  asunder,  and  appoint  him  his 
portion  with  hypocrites."  So  that  the  punishment 
of  hypocrites  seems  to  be  made  the  measure  and 
•tandard  of  the  highest  punishment.  Thou  pro* 
fesseth  to  believe  in  Christ,  and  to  hope  in  him  for 
salvation,  but  in  the  mean  time  thou  livest  a  wicked 
and  unholy  life ;  thou  dost  not  believe,  but  presume 
on  him,  and  wilt  find  at  the  great  day  that  this  thy 
confidence  will  be  thy  confusion,  and  he  whom 
thou  hopest  will  be  thy  advocate  and  saviour,  will 
prove  thy  accuser  and  judge.  Whatoilr  Saviour  says 
to  the  Jews,  **  there  is  one  that  accuseth    . .       .^ 

John  y.  45. 

you,  even  Moses,  in  whom  ye  trust,** 
may  very  well  be  applied  to  false  Christians :  there 
is  one  that  accuseth  you,  and  will  condemn  you, 
even  Jesus,  in  whom  ye  trust.  i^r  ^ 

The  profession  of  Christianity  and  men's  having 
the  name  of  Christ  named  upon  them,  will  be  so  far 
from  securing  them  from  hell,  that  it  will  sink  them 
the  deeper  into  it.  Many  are  apt  to  pity  the  poor 
heathens,  who  never  heard  of  the  name  of  Christ, 
and  sadly  to  condole  their  case ;  but,  as  our  Saviour 
said  upon  another  occasion,  ^^  weep  not  for  them, 
weep  for  yourselves.*'  There  is  no  such  miserable 
person  in  the  world  as  a  d^enerate  Christian,  be* 
cause  he  falls  into  the  greatest  misery  from  the 
greatest  advantages  and  oppoitunities  of  being  bap* 
py.  Dost  thou  lament  the  condition  of  Socrates, 
and  Cato,  and  Aristides,  dnd  doubt  w|;iat  shall  be* 
come  of  them  at  the  last  day  of  judgment?  and 
canst  thou,  who  art  an  impious  and  profane  Christ* 
ian,  think  that  thou  shalt  escape  the  damnation  of 
hell? 

VOL.  I.  2  F 
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Dost  thou  believe  that  the  moral  heathen  shall  be 
cast  out;  and  canst  thou,  who  hast  led  a  wicked  Ufe^ 
under  the  profession  of  Christianity,  have  the  impu- 
dence to  hope,  that  thou  shalt  sit  down  with  Abra* 
ham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ged? 
No :  those  sins  which  are  committed  by  ChristiaiuBi 
under  the  enjoyment  of  the  gospel,  are  of  a  deeper 
dye  and  clothed  with  blacker  aggravations  than  the 
sins  of  heathens  are  capable  of.  A  pagan  may  live 
without  God  in  the  world,  and  be  unjust  towards 
men,  at  a  cheaper  rate  and  upon  easier  terms  than 
thou  who  art  a  Christian.  Better  had  it  been  thou 
hadst  never  known  one  syllable  of  the  gospel,  never 
heard  of  the  name  of  Christ,  than  that  having  taken 
it  upon  thee  thou  shouldst  not  depart  from  iniquity. 
Happy  had  it  been  for  thee,  that  thou  hadst  been 
bom  a  Jew  or  a  Turk,  or  a  j)Oor  Indian,  rather 
than  that  being  bred  among  Christians,  and  profess- 
ing thyself  of  that  number,  thou  shouldst  lead  a 
vicious  and  unholy  life. 

I  have  insisted  the  longer  upon  these  arguments, 
that  I  might,  if  possible,  awaken  men  to  a  serious 
consideration  of  their  lives,  and  persuade  them  to  a 
real  reformation  of  them ;  that  I  may  oblige  all 
those  who  call  themselves  Christians  to  live  up  to 
the  essential  and  fundamental  laws  of  our  religion  ; 
to  love  God,  and  to  love  our  neighbour;  to  do  to 
every  man  as  we  would  have  him  to  do  to  us ;  to 
mortify,  our  lusts,  and  subdue  our  passions,  and 
sincerely  endeavour  to  grow  in  every  grace  and  vir- 
tue, and  to  abound  in  all  the  fruits  of  righteousness, 
which  are  by  Jesus  Christ  to  the  praise  and  glory  of 
God. 

This  indeed  would  become  our  profession  and  be 
honourable  to  our  religion,  and  would  remove  one 
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of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  the  gos- 
pel. For  how  can  we  expect  that  the  doctrine  of 
God  our  Saviour  should  gain  any  considerable  ^ 
ground  in  the  world,  so  long  as  by  the  unworthy 
lives  of  so  many  Christians  it  is  represented  to  the 
world  at  so  great  disadvantage  ?  If  ever  we  would 
iNnre  Christian  religion  effectually  recommended,  it 
must  be  by  the  holy  and  unblameable  lives  of  those  / 
who  make  profession  of  it.  Then  indeed  it  would 
look  with  so  amiable  a  countenance  as  to  invite 
many  to  it,  and  carry  so  much  majesty  and  autho- 
rity in  it  as  to  command  reverence  from  its  greatest 
enemies,  and  make  men  to  acknowledge  that  God 
is  in  us  of  a  truth,  and  to  glorify  oar  Father  which 
is  in  heaven. 

The  good  God  grant,  that  as  we  have  taken  upon 
us  the  profession  of  Christianity,  so  we  may  be 
careful  so  to  live  that  we  may  adorn  the  doctrine 
of  God  our  Saviour  in  all  things ;  that  the  grace 
of  God  which  bringeth  salvation  may  teach  us  to 
deny  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  and  to  live 
soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present 
world ;  looking  for  that  blessed  hope,  and  the 
glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God  and  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ:  to  whom  with  the  Father 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  &c. 
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SERMON  VIII. 

OP  THE  HAPPINESS  OP  A  HEAVENLY  CONVERSATION. 

Far  our  conversation  is  in  heaven. 
Phil.  iii.  20. 

For  the  nnderstabding  of  which  words  we  need  to 
look  back  no  further  than  the  18th  verse  of  thin 
chapter,  where  the  apostle,  with  great  vehemency 
and  passion,  speaks  of  some  among  the  Philippians, 
who  indeed  professed  Christianity,  but  yet  would 
do  any  thing  to  decline  suffering  for  that  profession : 
"  There  are  many  that  walk,  of  whom  I  have  told 
you  often,  and  now  tell  you  even  weeping,  that  they 
are  enemies  to  the  cross  of  Christ."  They  cannot 
endure  to  suffer  with  him,  and  for  him ;  they  are  so 
sensual  and  wedded  to  this  world,  that  they  will 
do  any  thing  to  avoid  persecution :  so  he  describes 
them  in  the  next  verse,  **  whose  end  is  destruction, 
whose  god  is  their  belly,  whose  glory  is  in  their 
shame,  who  mind  earthly  things.^  Now,  in  oppo- 
sition to  these  sensual  and  earthly-minded  men,  the 
apostle  gives  us  the  character  of  the  true  Christ- 
ians; they  are  such  as  mind  heaven  and  another 
world,  and  prefer  the  hopes  of  that  to  all  the  in- 
terests of  this  life.  '*  Our  conversation  is  in  heaven.*" 
For  the  right  understanding  of  which  phrase  be 
pleased  to  observ^,  that  it  is  an  allusion  to  a  city,  or 
corporation,  and  to  the  privil^es  and  manners  of 
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those  who  are  free  of  it.    And  heaven  is  naeveral 
times  in  Scripture  represented  to  u^  under  this  no- 
tion of  a  city.    It  is  said  of  Abraham,  that  ''  he 
looked  for  a  city  which  hath  founda* 
tions,  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God/'    ^^  "*  ^^' 
It  is  called  likewise  "  the  city  of  the 
living  God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem."    Hcb.xiLW. 
And  the  same  apostle  speaking  of  the  uncertain  con- 
dition of  Christians  in  this  world,  says  oftbem,  that 
"  here   they  have  no  continuing  city,    ^^^  ^^  ^^ 
but  look  for  one  that  is  to  come." 

Now  to  this  city  the  apostle  alludes  here  in  the 
text,  when  he  says  ^^  our  conversation  is  in  heaven." 
For  the  word  woXtrevfiaj  which  is  rendered  conver- 
sation, may  either  signify  the  privilege  of  citizens, 
or  their  conversation  and  manners,  or  may  take  in 
both  these. 

In  the  first  sense  of  the  privilege  of  citizens,  we 
find  iroXfTfja,  a  word  of  near  a£Glnity  with  this,  some- 
times used ;  **  with  a  great  sum  (says  the  j^^  ^j.  ^^ 
captain  to  Paul)  obtained  I  mV  woXiwtiav 
ravnfv,  this  fireedom."  According  to  this  sense,  li/uJv 
ro  iroXrrcv^a  may  very  well  be  rendered^  as  Tertullian 
often  does  in  this  text,  municipatus  nostery  our  citi- 
zenship is  in  heaven;  an  allusion  perhaps  (as  the 
learned  Dr.  Hammond  observes)  to  those  who 
though  they  were  not  born  in  Rome,  and  it  may 
be  lived  at  a  great  distance  from  it,  had  yet  jus 
civiUUis  Ramame^  the  privil^e  of  Roman  citizens. 
In  like  n^ner  the  apostle  here  describes  the  con- 
dition of  Christians.  It  is  true,  we  are  bom  here 
in  this  world  and  live  in  it,  but  we  belong  to  another 
corporation;  we  are  denizens  of  another  country, 
and  free  of  that  city  which  is  above. 

In  the  other  sense  of  the  conversation  of  citizens, 
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we  find  the  verb  *oXirn{w(»e  ased  towards  the  begiii. 

HaL.i  »r.  "".S  of  this  Epistle,  "  let  your  conrer- 
ru  «  sation  be  as  it  beconaeth  the  gospel  of 
Winst,  And  why  may  not  the  word  ,roXfrt«^«  in 
tfte  text,  without  any  inconvenience,  include  both 
these?  As  if  the  apostle  had  said—there  are  some, 
that  mmd  earthly  things,  and  are  so  addicted  to  them, 
that  rather  than  part  with  them,  they  will  forsake 
their  religion;  but  as  for  us,  we  consider  th^t  we 
are  citizens  of  heaven,  and  accordmgly  we  converse 
and  demean  ourselves  in  this  world,  as  those  that 
arefree  of  another  city,  and  do  belong  to  it. 

So  that  to  have  "  our  conversation  in  heaven" 
does  imply  these  two  things: 

First,  The  serious  thoughts  and  considerations  of 
heaven. 

Secondly,  The  effect  which  those  thoughts  ought 
to  have  upon  our  lives. 

These  two  things  take  up  the  meaning  of  my  text, 
and  shall  be  the  subject  of  the  following  discourse. 

I.  The  serious  thoughts  and  considerations  of 
heaven ;  that  is,  of  the  happy  and  glorious  state  of 
good  men  in  another  life.  And  concerning  this, 
there  are  two  things  principally  which  offer  them- 
selves  to  our  consideration.  First,  The  happiness 
of  this  state.  Secondly,  The  way  and  means  where- 
by we  may  come  to  partake  of  this  happiness. 

First,  We  will  consider  the  happmess  of  this  state. 
l»ut  what  and  how  great  this  happiness  is,  I  am  not 
able  to  represent  to  you.  These  things  are  yet  in 
a  great  measure  within  the  veil,  and  it  does  not  now 
tttUy  'appear  what  we  shall  be."  The  Scriptures 
Irave  revealed  so  much  in  general,  concerning  the 
Jreality  and  unspeakable  felicities  of  this  state,  as 
n»y  satisfy  us  for  the  present,  and  serve  to  inflame 
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our  desires  after  it,  and  to  quicken  our  endeavours 
for  the  obtaioiug  of  it;  as,  namely,  that  it  is  incompa- 
rably beyond  any  happiness  of  ibis  world;  that  it 
is  very  great;  and  that  it  is  eternsd:  in  a  word, 
that  it  is  far  aboye  any  thing  that  we  can  now  con- 
ceive or  imagine. 

1.  It  is. incomparably  beyond  any  happiness  in 
#ii8  world.  It  is  free  from  all  those  sharp  and  bit- 
ter ingredients  which  do  abate  and  allay  the  fcilici- 
ties  of  this  life.  All  the  enjoyments  of  this  world, 
are  mixed  and  uncertain  and  unsatisfying :  nay,  so 
far  are  they  from  giving  us  satisfaction,  that  the  very 
sweetest  of  them  are  satiating  and  cloying. 

None  of  the  comforts  of  this  life  are  pure  and 
unmixed.  There  is  something  of  vanity  mingled  with 
all  our  earthly  enjoyments,  and  that  causeth  vex-- 
ation  of  spirit.    There  is  no  sensual  pleasure  but  is 
either  purchased  by  some  pain,  or  attended  with  it, 
or  ends  in  it.     A  great  estate  is  neither  to  be  got 
without  care,  nor  kept  without  fear,  nor  lost  without 
trouble.     Dignity  and  greatness  is  troublesome  al- 
most to  all  mankind,  it  is  commonly  uneasy  to  them 
that  have  it,  and  it  is  usually  hated  and  envied  by 
those  who  have  it  not.    Knowledge,  that  is  one  of  > 
the  best  and  sweetest  pleasures  of  human  life ;  and 
yet  if  we  may  believe  the  experience  of  one,  who 
had  as  great  a  share  of  it,  as  any  of  the  sons  of  men 
ever  bad,  he  will  tell  us,  that  ''  this  also  is  vexa- 
tion of  spirit ;  for  in  much  wisdom  there         . 
is  much  grief,  and  he  that  increasi^         i-    »    . 
knowledge  increaseth  sorrow.'' 

Thus  it  is  with  all  the  things  of  this  world,  the 
best  of  them  have  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  of  joy 
and  sorrow  in  them :  but  the  ha|4>iness  of  the  next 
life^is  free  from  all  allay  and  mixture*    In  the  des- 
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criptioD  of  the  new.  Jenisaletn,  it  is  said^  that  ^^  tfiere 
^^  ..  shall  be  no  more  curse,  and  there  shall 
'""'  '  beno  night  there;"  nothing  to  embitter 
our  blessings,  or  obscure  oar  glory.  H^iven  is  the 
proper  region  of  happiness,  there  only  are  pure  joys 
and  an  unmingled  felicity. 

But  the  enjoyments  of  this  world  as  they  are  mix- 
ed, so  they  are  uncertain.    So  wavering  and  incotf^ 
stant  are  they,  that  we  can  have  no  security  of  them : 
when  we  think  ourselves  to  have  the  fietstest  hold  of  ' 
tbera,  they  slip  out  of  our  hands,  we  know  not  how. 
For  this  reason,  Solomon  very  eleigantly  calls  them, 
things  that  are  not :  ''  why  wilt  thou  set  thine  eyes 
upon  that  which  is  not?  for  riches  certainly  make  to 
themselves  wings,  and  fly  like  an  eagle  towards  hea- 
ven."   So  fugitive  are  they^  that  after  all  our  endea- 
vours to  secure  them,  they  may  break  loose  from  Us, 
and  in  an  instant  vanish  out  of  our  sight.   "  Riches 
make  to  themselves  wings,  and  fly  like  an  eagle," 
intimating  to  us,  that  riches  are  oft^i  accessary  to 
their  own  ruin.     Many  times  the  greatness  of  a 
man's  estate,  and  nothing  else,  hath  been  the  canse 
of  the  loss  of  it,  and  of  taking  away  the  life  of  the 
owner  thereof.    The  fairness  of  some  men's  fortune 
hath  been  a  temptation  to  those  who  have  been 
more  powerful  to  ravish  it  from  them ;  thus  **  riches 
make  to  themselves  wings.''    So  that  he  that  enjoys 
the  greatest  happiness  of  this  world,  does  still  want 
one  happiness  more,  to  secure  him  for  the  future, 
what  he  possesses  for  the  present.     But  the  happi- 
ness of  heaven  is  a  steady  and  constant  light,  fixed 
and  unchangeable  as  the  fountain  from  whence  it 
springs,  ''the  Father  of  lights,  with  whom  is  no 
variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning." 

And  if  the  enjoyments  of  this  life  were  certain, 
yet  they  are  unsatisfying.    This  is  the   vanity  of 
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Us,  bat  nothing  can  give  ns  satisfaction.  I  know 
not  how  it  is ;  but  either  we,  ox  the  things  of  this 
world;  or  both,  are  so  fantastical,  that  we  can 
neither  be  well  with  these  things,  nor  well  without 
them.  If  we  be  hungry,  we  are  in  pain ;  and  if  we 
eat.  to  the  full,  we  are  uneasy.  If  we  be  poor  we 
think  ourselves  miserable;  and  when  we  come  to  be 
rich  we  commpnly  really  are  so.  If  we  are  in  a  low 
condition,  we  fret  and  murmur;  and  if  we  chance 
to  get  up,  and  to  be  raised  to  greatness,  we  are  many 
times  farther  from  contentment  than  we  were  before. 
So  that  we  pursue  the  happiness  of  this  world  just 
as  little  children  chace  birds ;  when  we  think  that 
we  are  come  very  near  it,  and  have  it  almost  in  our 
hands,  it  flies  farther  from  us  than  it  was  at  first. 

Nay,  so  far  are  the  enjoyments  of  this  world  from 
affording  us  satisfaction,  that  the  sweetest  of  them 
are  most  apt  to  satiate  and  cloy  us.  All  the  plea- 
sures of  this  world  are  so  contrived  as  to  yield  us 
very  little  happiness.  If  they  go  off  quickly,  they 
signify  nothing;  i^nd,  if  they  staylong^  we  are  sick  of 
them.  After  a  full  draught  of  any  sensual  pleasure 
we  presently  loath  it,  and  bate  it  as  much  after  the 
enjoyment,  as  we  courted  itand  longed  for  it  in  the 
expectation.  But  the  delights  of  the  other  world, 
as  they  will  give  us  full  satisfaction,  so  we  shall 
nevev  be  weary  of  them.  Every  repetition  of  them 
will  be  accompanied  with  a  new  pleasure  and  con- 
tentment In  the  felicities  of  heaven  these  two 
things  shall  be  reconciled  which  never  met  together 
in  Bay  sensual  delight,  long  and  fult  enjoyment,  and 
yet  a  fresh  and  perpetual  pleasure.  As  in  God's 
''  presence  there  is  fulness  of  joy/'  so  at  his  right 
hand  there  shall  be  pleasures  for  evermore. 
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2.  The  happiness  of  the  other  life  is  not  mly  in- 
comparably beyond  any  happiness  of  this  world 
(that,  it  may  be,  is  no  great  commendation  of  it)  but 
it  is  very  great  in  itself.  The  happiness  of  heaven 
is  nsually  in  Scripttire  described  to  ns  by  such 
pleasures  as  are  manly  and  excellent,  chaste  and 
intellectual,  infinitely  more  pure  and  refined  than 
those  of  sense ;  and  if  the  Scripture  at  any  time  de- 
scend to  the  metaphors  of  a  feast,  and  a  banquet, 
and  a  marriage,  it  is  plainly  by  way  of  accommo- 
dation to  our  weakness  and  condescension  to  our 
capacities. 

But  the  chief  ingredients  of  this  happiness,  so 
far  as  the  Scripture  hath  thought  fit  to  reveal  it  to 
us,  are  the  perfection  of  our  knowledge,  and  the 
height  of  our  love,  and  the  perpetual  society  and 
friendship  of  all  the  blessed  inhabitants  of  those 
glorious  mansions ;  and  the  joyful  coi\currence  of 
all  these  in  cheerful  eicpressions  of  gratitude,  in  the 
incessant  praises  and  admiration  of  the  fountain  and 
author*  of  all  this  happiness.  And  what  can  be 
more  delightful,  than  to  have  our  understandings 
entertained  with  a  clear  sight  of  the  best  and  most 
perfect  Being,  with  the  knowledge  of  all  bis  works, 
and  of  the  wise  designs  of  his  providence  hare  in  the 
world?  than  to  live  in  the  reviving  presence  of  God, 
and  to  be  continually  attending  upon  him,  whose 
fevour  is  life,  and  whose  glory  is  much  more  above 
that  of  any  of  the  princes  of  this  world,  than  the 
greatest  of  them  is  above  the  poorest  worm  ?  The 
queen  of  Sheba  thought  Solomon's  servants  happy 
in  having  the  opportunity,  by  standing  continualiy 
before  him,  to  hear  his  wisdom;  but,  in  l^e  other 
world,  it  shall  be  a  happiness  to  Solomon  bwraelf. 
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and  to  the  ivvisest  and  greatest  persoDS  that  ever 
were  in  this  world »  to  stand  before  this  great  King, 
to  admire  his  wisdom,  and  to  behold  his  glory. 
Not  that  I  imagine  the  happiness  of  heaven  to  con« 
sist  in  a  perpetual  gazing  apon  God,  and  in  an  idle 
contemplation  of  the  glories  of  that  place.  For  as 
by  that  blessed  sight  we  shall  be  infinitely  trans- 
ported, so  the  Scripture  tells  us  we  shall  be  also 
transformed  into  the  image  of  the  Divine  perfections: 
**  we  shall  see  God,  and  we  shall  be  like  him:"  and 
what  greater  happiness  can  there  be  than  to  be  like 
the  happiest  and  n|ost  perfect  Being  in  the  world  ? 
Besides,  who  can  tell  what  employment  God  may 
have  for  us  in  the  next  life  ?  We  need  not  doubt 
but  that  he,  who  is  happiness  itself,  and  hath  pro* 
mised  to  make  lis  happy,  can  easily  find  out  such 
employments  and  delights  for  us  in  the  other  world, 
as  will  be  proper  and  suitable  to  that  state. 

But  then,  besides  the  improvement  of  our  know* 
ledge,  there  shall  be  the  most  delightful  exercise  of 
love.  When  we  come  to  heaven  we  shall  enter  into 
the  society  of  the  blessed  angels,  and  of  ^'  the  spirits 
of  just  men  made  perfect;"  that  is,  freed  fi-om  all 
those  passions  and  infirmities  which  do  now  render 
the  conversation,  even  of  the  best  men,  sometimes 
troublesome  to  one  another.  We  shall  then  meet 
with  all  those  excellent  persons,  those  brave  minds, 
those  innocent  and  charitable  souls,  whom  we  have 
seen,  and  heard,  and  read  of  in  this  world.  There 
we  shall  meet  with  many  of  our  dear  relations  and 
intimate  friends,  and  perhaps  with  many  of  our 
enemies,  to  whom  we  shall  then  be  perfectly  recon- 
ciled, notwithstanding  all  the  warm  contests  and 
peevish  differences  which  we  had  with  them  in  this 
world,  even  about  matters  of  religion.    For  heaven 
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is  a  state  of  perfect  loTe  and  friendship ;  there  wilt 
be  nothing  but  kindness  and  good-nature  th^e,  and 
all  the  prudent  arts  of  endearment  and  wise  ways  of 
rendering  conversation  mutually  pleasant  to  one 
another.  And  what  greater  happiness  can  be  ima- 
gined, than  to  converse  freely  with  so  many  excel- 
lent persons,  without  any  thing  of  folly  or  disguise, 
of  jealousy  or  design  upon  one  another?  for  then 
there  will  be  none  of  those  vices  and  passions,  of 
covetousness  and  ambition,  of  envy  and  hatred,  of 
wrath  and  peevishness,  which  do  now  so  much 
spoil  the  pleasure  and  disturb  the  quiet  of  mankind. 
AH  quarrels  and  contentions,  schisms  and  divisions, 
will  then  be  effectually  hindered,  not  by  force,  but  by 
love,  not  by  compulsion,  but  by  that  charity  which 
never  fails ;  and  all  those^  controversies  in  religion, 
which  are  now  so  hotly  agitated,  will  then  be  final- 
ly determined,  not  as  we  endeavour  to  end  them 
now,  by  canons  and  decrees,  but  by  a  perfect  know- 
ledge and  convincing  light. 

And  when  this  blessed  society  is  met  together, 
and  thus  united  by  love,  they  shall  all  join  in  gra- 
titude to  their  great  patrons  and  benefactors,  ''  to 
him  that  sits  upon  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb  that 
was  slain,  to  God  even  our  Father/and  to  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  loved  us,  and  washed  us 
from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood."  And  they  shall 
sing  everlasting  songs  of  praise  to  God  for  all  bis 
works  of  wonder,  for  the  effects  of  that  infinite  good- 
ness, and  admirable  wisdom,  and  almighty  power, 
which  are  clearly  seen  in  the  creation  and  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  and  all  the  creatures  in  it ;  par- 
ticularly of  his  favours  to  mankind,  for  the  benefit 
of  their  beings,  for  the  comfort  of  their  lives,  and 
for  all  his  merciful  provid^ices  towards  them  in 
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this  world :  bat,  above  all,  for  the  redemptioii  of 
their  souls  by  the  death  of  his  Son,  for  the  free  for- 
giveness of  their  sins,  for  the  gracious  assistance  of 
his  holy  Spirit,  and  for  conducting  them  safely 
through  all  the  snares  and  dangers,  the  troubles  and 
temptations  of  this  world,  to  the  secure  possession 
of  that  glory  and  happiness,  which  then  they  shall 
be  partakers  of,  and  are  bound  to  praise  God  for 
to  all  eternity.  This,  this  shall  be  the  employment 
of  the  blessed  spirits  above,  and  these  are  the  chief 
ingredients  of  our  happiness  which  the  Scripture 
mentions.  And  if  there  were  no  other,  as  there 
may  be  ten  thousand  more,  for  any  thing  that  I 
e«|i  tell,  yet  generous  and  virtuous  minds  will  easily 
understand  how  great  a  pleasure  there  is  in  the  im- 
provement of  our  knowledge,  and  the  exercise  of 
love;  and  in  a  grateful  and  perpetual  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  greatest  benefits  that  creatures  are  ca« 
pable  of  receiving. 

3.  This  happiness  shall  be  eternal.  And  though 
this  be  but  a  circumstance,  and  do  not  enter  into 
the  nature  of  our  happiness,  yet  it  is  so  material 
a  one,  that  all  the  felicities  which  heaven-  affords 
would  be  imperfect  without  it.  It  would  strangely 
damp  and  allay  all  our  joys  to  think  that  they 
should  sometime  have  an  end.  And  the  greater 
our  happiness  were,  the  greater  trouble  it  would  be 
to  us  to  consider  that  it  must  have  a  period. 

It  would  make  a  man  sorrowful  indeed,  to  think 
of  leaving  such  vast  possessions.  Indeed,  if  the 
happiness  of  heaven  were  such  as  the  joys  of 
this*  world  are,  it  were  fit  they  should  be  as  short; 
for,  after  a  little  enjoyment,  it  would  cloy  us,  and  we 
should  soon  grow  weary  of  it.  Being  so  excellent, 
it  would  scarce  be  a  happiness  if  it  were  not  eternal* 
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It  would  eihbitter  the  pleasures  of  heaven,  as  great 
as  they  are,  to  see  an  end  of  them,  though  it  were  at 
never  so  great  a  distance ;  to  consider  all  this  vast 
treasure  of  happiness  would  one  day  be  exhausted, 
and  that  after  so  many  years  were  past,  we  should 
be  as  poor  and  miserable  agaip  as  we  were  once  in 
this  world.  God  hath  so  ordered  things,  that  the 
vdn  and  empty  delights  of  this  world  should  be 
temporary  and  transient,  but  that  the  great  and 
substantial*  pleasures  of  the  other  world  should  be 
as  lasting  as  they  are  excellent.  For  heaven  as  it 
is  an  exceeding,  so  it  is  ^^  an  eternal  weight  of  glo- 
ry." And  this  is  that  which  crowns  the  joys  of 
heaven,  and  banishes  all  fear  and  trouble  from 4lie 
minds  of  the  blessed.  And  thus  to  be  secured  in 
the  possession  of  our  happiness  is  an  unspeakable 
addition  to  it.  For  that  which  is  eternal,  as  it  shall 
never  terminate,  so  it  can  never  be  diminished ;  for 
to  be  diminished  and  to  decay  is  to  draw  nearer  to 
an  end,  and  that  which  shall  never  have  an  end 
can  never  come  nearer  to  it. 

O  vast  eternity !  how  dost  thou  swStllow  tip  out 
thoughts,  and  entertain  us  at  once  with  delight 
and  amazement  ?  This  is  the  very  top  and  highest 
pitch  of  oifr  happiness,  upon  which  we  may  stand 
secure,  and  look  down  with  scorn  upon  all  things 
here  below ;  and  bow  small  and  inconsiderable  do 
they  appear  to  us,  compared  with  the  vast  and  end- 
less enjoyments  of  our  future  state?  But,  O  vain 
and  foolish  souls !  that  are  so  little  concerned  for 
eternity ;  that,  for  the  trifles  of  time,  and  the  plea- 
sures of  sin,  which  are  but  for  a  season,  can  find  in 
our  hearts  to  forfeit  an  everlasting  felicity.  Blessed 
God !  why  hast  thou  prepared  such  a  happiness  for 
those  who  neither  con^ader  it,  nor  seek  after  it?  why 
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is  such  a  price  put  iplo  the  bands  of  fools,  wbo  have 
no  heart  to  make  use  of  it?  who  fondly  choose  to 
gratify  their  lust  rather  than  to  save  their  souk,  and 
sottishly  prefer  the  temporary  enjoyments  of  sin  her 
fore  a  blessed  immortality? 

4.  Aud  lastly,  This  happiness  is  far  above  any 
thing  that  we  can  now  conceive  or  imagine.  It  is 
so  great,  that  it  cannot  now  enter  into  the  heart  of 
man.  We  cannot,  from  the  experience  of  any  of 
those  pleasures  and  delights  which  we  have  been 
acquainted  withal  in  this  world,  frame  an  equal  idea 
and  conception  of  it.  So  that  when  we  come  to 
heaven,  we  shall  be  ready  to  say  of  it  as  the  queen 
of  Sheba  did  of  Solomon's  wisdom  and  prosperity, 
''  that  half  of  it  hath  not  been  told  us  f  that  the  fe- 
licities and  glories  of  that  state  do  far  exceed  all  the 
fame  which  we  have  heard  of  them  in  this  world. 
For  who  can  say  how  great  a  good  God  is?  and 
how  happy  he,  who  is  the  foundation  of  happiness, 
can  make  those  souls  that  love  him,  and  those  whom 
he  loves. 

In  this  imperfect  state  we  are  not  capable  of  a 
full  representation  of  those  glories.  We  cannot  now 
see  God  and  live.  A  full  description  of  heavecr,  and 
of  the  pleasures  of  that  state,  would  let  in  joys 
upon  us  too  big  for  our  narrow  capacities,  and  too 
strong  for  weak  mortality  to  bear.  We  are  now 
but  children,  and  we  speak  as  children,  and  we 
understand  and  think  as  children  concerning  these 
things;  but  in  the  other  state  we  shall  ^  ^or  xat 
grow  up  to  be  men,  and  then  we  shall  9,  lo,*  n. 
put  away  these  childish  thoughts ;  **  now  we  know 
but  in  part,  but  when  that  which  is  perfect  is  come, 
that  which  is  imperfect  shall  be  done  away :  now 
we  see  through  a  glass  darkly   (cv  atvry/iiari,  in  a 
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riddle),  but  then  we  shall  see  fkce  to  face ;  dow  we 
know  in  part,  but  then  we  shall  know  even  as  also 
we  are  known,"  as  the  apostle  discourseth  excel- 
lently conceming^  this  very  matter. 

No  sooner  shall  we  enter  upon,  the  joys  of  the 
other  world,  but  our  minds  shall  be  raised  to  a 
strength  and  activity  as  much  above  that  of  the 
most  knowing  persons  in  this  world,  as  the  thoughts 
of  the  greatest  philosopher  and  wisest « man  upon 
earth  are  above  the  thoughts  of  a  child  or  a  fool. 
No  man's  mind  is  now  so  well  framed  to  understand 
any  thing  in  this  world,  ,  as  our  understandings 
shall  then  be  fitted  for  the  knowledge  of  God  and 
of  the  things  that  belong  to  that  state.'  In  the 
mean  time  let  us  bless  God,  that  he  hath  revealed  so 
much  of  this  happiness  to  us  as  is  necessary  to  ex- 
cite and  encourage  us  to  seek  after  it. 

The  second  thing  to  be  considered  concerning  our 
future  happiness,  is  the  way  and  means  whereby 
we  may  come  to  be -made  partakers  of  it  And  that^ 
in  short,  is  by  the  constant  and  sincere  endeavours 
of  a  holy  Mfe,  in  and  through  the  mercies  of  God 
in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     Christ  indeed  is  the  au- 
thor of  our  salvation,  but  obedience  is  the  condition 
of  it ;  so  the  apostle  tells  us,  that  Christ  "is  the  au- 
thor of  eternal  salvation  to  them  that 
^'*:  '•  ^'       obey  him."  It  is  the  "  grace  of  God"  in 
Tit  li.  11,  u.  jj^^  gospel  which  brings  or  offers  this 

salvation  to  us ;  but  then  it  is  by  the  "  denying  of  un- 
godliness and  worldly  lusts,"  and  by  living  "sober- 
ly and  righteously  and  godly  in  this  present  world," 
that  we  are  to  "  wait  for  the  blessed  hope."  Our 
Saviour  promises  this  happiness  to  the  pure  in 
heart :  ♦*  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall 
see  God ;"  and  elsewhere  the  Scripture  doth  ex* 
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di^e  all  others  from  ajiy  share  or  portion  in  this 
blessedness :  so  the  apostle  assures  us,  that ''  without 
holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lor<L''         Heb.  xu.  i4. 

And  holiness  is  not  only  a  condition  but  a  neces- 
sary qualification  for  the  happiness  of  the  next  life. 
This  is  the  force  of  St.  John's  reasoning :  ^^  we  shall 
be  like  him,  for  w^  shall  see  him."  To  see  God  is 
to  be  happy ;  but,  unless  we  be  like  him,  we  cannot 
see  him.  The  sight  and  presence  of  God  himself 
would  be  no  happiness  to  ^at  man  who  is  not  like, 
to  God  in  the  tempefr  and  disposition  of  his  mind. 
And  from  hence  the  apostle  infers  in  the  next  verse, 
''every  man  that  hath  this  hope  in  him  purifieth  him- 
self even  as  he  is  pure."  So  that  if  we  live  wicked 
lives,  if  we  allow  ourselves  in  the  practice  of  any 
known  sin,  we  interrupt  our  hopes  of  heaven,  and 
render  ourselves  unfit  for  eternal  life.  By  this 
means  we  defeat  all  the  designs  of  God's  grace  and 
mercy  towards  us,  and  salvation  itself  cannot  save 
us,  if  we-make  ourselves  incapable  of  that  happi- 
ness which  God  ofiers.  Heaven  is  in  Scripture 
called  **  an  inheritance  among  them  that  are  sancti- 
fied," and  ''the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light;"  so 
that  it  is  not  enough  that  this  inheritance  is  promised 
tons,  but  we  must  be  qualified  and  prepared  for  it, 
and  "  be  piade  meet  to  be  made  partakers  of  it." 

And  this  life  is  the  time  of  our  preparation  for 
our  future  state.  Our  souls  will  continue  for  ever 
what  we  make  them  in  this  world.  Such  a  temper 
and  disposition,  of  mind  as  a  man  carries  with  him 
out  of  this  life,  he  shall  retain  in  the  next.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  heaven  perfects  those  holy  and  virtuous 
dispositions  which  are  b^un  here ;  but  the  other 
world  ^ters  no  man  as  to  his  main  state ;  he  that 
is  filthy  will  be  filthy  still ;  and  he  that  is  uuright- 
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ecus  will  be  unrighteous  Atill.  If  we  do  not  in  a 
good  degree  mortify  our  lusts  aud  passions  here^^ 
death  will  not  kill  them  for  us,  but  we  shall  carry 
them  with  us  into  the  other  world.  And  if  God 
should  admit  us  so  qualified  into  the  place  of  hap- 
piness, yet  we  shall  bring  that  along  with  us  which 
would  infallibly  hind  er  us  from  being  happy.  Our 
sensual  inclinations  and  desires  would  meet  with 
nothing  there  that  would  be  suitable  to  them,  and 
we  should  be  perpetually  tormented  with  those  ap- 
petites which  we  brought  with  us  out  of  this  world, 
because  we  should^find  nothing  there  to  gratify  them 
withal.  For  as  the  apostle  says  in  another  sense, 
**  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meats  and  drinks,  but 
righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghosf  The  happiness  of  heaven  consists  in  such 
things  as  a  wicked  man  hath  no  gust  and  relish  for. 
So  that,  if  a  covetous,  or  ambitious,  or  voluptuous 
inan  were/in  heaven,  he  would  be  just  like  the  rich 
jnauinhell,  tormented  with  a  continual  thirst,  and 
burnt  up  in  the  flames  of  his  own  ardent  desires  ;  and 
would  not  be  able,  amidst  all  the  plenty  and  trea- 
sures of  that  place,  to  find  so  much  as  one  drop  of 
suitable  pleasure  and  delight  to  quench  and  allay 
that  heat.  So,  likewise,  our  fierce  and  unruly  pas- 
sions ;  if  we  should  carry  them  with  us  into  the 
«otber  world,  bow  inconsistent*  would  they  be  with 
happiness?  They  would  not  only  make  us  misera- 
ble ourselves,  but  be  a  trouble  to  all  those  with 
whom  we  should  converse.  If  a  man  of  an  envious 
and  malicious,  of  a  peevish  and  passionate  temper, 
were  admitted  into  the  mansions  of  the  blessed,  he 
would  not  only  be  unhappy  himself,  but  would  dis- 
turb the  quiet  of  others,  and  raise  storms  even  in 
those  calm  regions.    Vain  man !  that  dreamest  of 
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being  happy  without  aoy  disposition  or  prepara- 
tion for  it.  To  be  happy,  is  to  enjoy  what  we  de- 
sire, and  to  live  with  those  whom  we  love.  But 
there  is  nothing  in  heaven  suitable  to  the  desires  and 
appetites  of  a  wicked  man. 

All  the  joys  of  that  place,  and  delights  of  that 
state  are  purely  spiritual,  and  are  only,  to  be  relish- 
ed by  those  who  have  purified  themselves  as  God  is 
pure.  But  if  thou  be  carnal  and  sensual,  what  are 
these  things  to  thee?  What  happiness  would  it  be 
to  thee,  to  see  God,  and  to  have  him  always  in  thy 
view  who  was  never  in  all  thy  thoughts ;  to  be  tied  to 
live  forever  in  his  company  who  is  of  a  quite  con- 
trary temper  and  disposition  to  thyself,  whose  pre- 
sence thou  dreadest,  and  whom  whilst  thou  wast  in 
this  world  thou  couldst  never  endure  to  think  upon? 
So  that  the  pleasures  of  heaven  itself  could  signify 
no  good  or  happiness  to  that  man  who  is  not  so  dis- 
posed as  to  take  pleasure  in  them.  Heaven  is  too 
pure  an  air  for  corrupt  souls  to  live  and  breathe  in, 
and  the  whole  employment  and  conversation  of  that 
place,  as  it  would  be  unsuitable,  so  would  it  also 
be  unacceptable  to  a  sensual  and  vicious  person. 

From  all  this  it  appears  how  necessary  it  is  for  us 
to  prepare  ourselves  for  this  blessed  state,  by  th^ 
constant  and  sincere  endeavours  of  a  holy  life,  by 
mortifying  every  lust  and  inordinate  passion  in  our 
souls.  For,  until  this  be  done,  we  are  not  meet  to 
be  made  partakers  of  the  felicities  of  the  other 
world.  And  thus  I  have  done  with  the  first  thing 
implied  in  this  phrase — of  having  our  conversation 
in  heaven ;  viz.  the  serious  thoughts  and  considera* 
tion  of  heaven ;  or  the  happiness  of  that  state,  and 
of  the  way  and  means  whereby  that  happiness  is 
to  be  attained. 

2q2 
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n.  The  having  onr  conyersatioB  in  heaven  does 
imply  likewise  the  effect  which  these  coDsidera- 
tions  ought  tx>  have  upon  our  hearts  and  lives :  as, 

1.  To  convince  us  of  the  vanity  of  this  vrorld. 
God  hath  on  purpose  made  this  world  troublesome 
and  uneasy  to  us,  that  there  might  be  no  sufficient 
temptation  to  reasonable  and  considerate  men,  to 
take  them  off  from  the  care  and  thought  of  their 
future  happiness ;  that  God  and  heaven  might  have 
no  rival  here  below ;  that  there  might  be  nothing  in 
this  world  that  might  pretend  to  our  affection  or 
court  us  with  any  advantage  in  comparison  of  ever- 
lasting life  and  glory. 

When  we  come  to  die,  and  eternity  shall  present 
itself  to  our  serious  and  waking  thougbts,  then 
things  will  put  on  another  face,  and  those  things 
which  we  valued  so  much  in  this  life,  vnll  then  ap- 
pear to  be  nothing  worth ;  but  those  things  which 
we  neglected,  to  be  of  infinite  concernment  to 
us,  and  worthy  to  have  been  the  care  and  endea- 
vour of  our  whole  lives.  And  if  we  would  consider 
these  things  in  time,  while  the  opportunities  of  life 
and  health  are  before  us,  we  might  be  convinced  at 
a  cheaper  rate,  and  come  to  be  satisfied  of  the  vani- 
ty of  this  world  before  we  despaired  of  the  happi- 
ness of  the  other. 

2.  To  make  us  very  active  and  industrious  to  be 
as  good,  and  to  do  as  much  good  as  we  can  in  this 
life,  that  so  we  may  be  qualified  and  disposed  for 
the  happiness  of  the  next.  Men  are  usually  very 
industrious  for  the  tilings  of  this  life,  to  be  rich  and 
great  in  the  world :  did  we  but  value  heaven  half 
as  much  as  it  deserves,  we  should  take  infinitely 
more  pains  for  that.  So  often  as  we  consider  the 
glories  that  are  above,  how  does  it  accuse  our  sloth, 
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and  condemn  our  folly,  that  we  are  less  concerned 
for  our  souls,  than  most  men  are  for  their  bodies, 
that  we  will  not  labour  half  so  much  for  an  eternal  in- 
heritance, as  men  ordinarily  do  for  these  corrupti- 
ble things  ? 

Let  us  remember  that  we  are  hasting  apace  to  an- 
other world,  and  that  our  eternal  happiness  now  lies 
at  the  stake.  And  how  should  it  quicken  our  endea- 
vours, to  haye  such  a  reward  set  before  us,  to  have 
crowns  and  sceptres  in  our  eyes?  would  we  but 
often  represent  to  our  minds,  the  glorious  things  of 
another  world,  what  fervours  should  we  feel  in 
our  hearts  ?  we  should  be  all  life  and  spirit,  and 
wing;  and  should  do  God's  will,  almost  with 
the  same  readiness  and  delight,  as  the  angels  do, 
who  continually  behold  the  face  of  their  Father. 
The  consideration  of  heaven,  and  the  firm  persua- 
sion of  our  future  happiness,  should  actuate  all  the 
powers  of  our  souls,  and  be  continually  inspiring 
us  with  a  new  vigour  in  the  ways  of  holiness  and 
virtue.  How  should  this  thought  swell  our  reso- 
lutions, and  confirm  our  purposes  of  obedience, 
that  if  we  have  our  '*  firuit  unto  holiness,^'  our  end 
will  be  everlasting  life  ? 

3.  To  mitigate  and  lighten  the  evils  and  afflictions 
of  this  life.  It  is  no  great  matter  how  rough  the 
way  be,  provided  we  be  sure  that  it  leads  to  happi- 
ness. The  incomparably  greater  good  of  the  next 
life  will,  to  a  wise  and  considerate  man,  weigh 
down  all  the  evils  of  this.  And  the  Scripture  tells 
us  that  there  is  no  comparison  between  them.  "The 
sufierings  of  this  present  time  are  not  ^^^  ^g.  ^^ 
worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory 
that  shall  be  revealed  in  us.**  The  evils  in  this  life 
afflict  men  more  or  less,  according  as  the  soul  is 
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fortified  with  considerations  proper  to  support  us 
under  them.  When  we  consider  that  we  have  but 
a  little  while  to  be  here,  that  we  are  upon  our  jour- 
ney, travelling  towards  our  heavenly  country,  where 
we  shall  meet  with  all  the  delights  we  can  desire, 
it  ought  not  to  trouble  us  much  to  endure  storms 
and  foul  ways,  and  to  want  many  of  those  accom- 
modations we  might  expect  at  home.  This  is  the 
common  fate  of  travellers,  and  we  must  take  things 
as  we  find  them,  and  not  look  to  have  every  thing 
just  to  our  mind.  These  difficulties  and  inconveni- 
ences will  shortly  be  over,  and  after  a  few  days  will 
be  quite  forgotten,  and  be  to  us  as  if  they  had  never 
been.  And  when  we  are  safely  landed  in  our  own 
country,  with  what  pleasure  shall  we  look  back  up- 
on those  rough  and  boisterous  seas  which  we  have 
escaped  ?  The  more  troubles  we  have  past  through, 
the  kinder  usage  we  shall  find  when  we  come  to 
our  Father's  house.  So  the  apostle  tells  us,  that 
**  our  light  aflOiiction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment, 
worketh  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal 
weight  of  glory."*  When  we  come  to  heaven,  our 
happiness  shall  then  be  as  real  as  our  miseries  were 
here  upon  earth,  and  far  greater,  and  more  last- 
ing. And  what  great  matter  is  it,  though  we  suffer 
awhile  in  this  world,  provided  we  escape  the  end- 
less and  insufferable  torments  of  the  next ;  though 
we  have  not  our  good  things  in  this  life,  if  infinitely 
greater  be  reserved  for  its,  and  we  shall  receive  them 
with  interest  in  the  other? 

Several  of  the  evils  and  calamities  of  this  life 
would  be  insufferable  indeed,  if  there  were  nothing 
better  to  be  hoped  for  hereafter.  If  this  were  true. 
Christians  would  not  only  be  of  all  men,  but  of  all 
creatures,  the  most  miserable.    But  our  reli^on  hath 
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abundantly  assured  us  to  the  contrary.  And  the 
assurance  of  this  was  that  which  made  the  primitive 
Christians  to  embrace  sufferings  with  so  much 
cheerfulness,  ''to glory  in  tribulation,  and  to  take 
joyfuUy  the  spoiling  of  their  goods,  knowing  that 
An  heaven  they  had  a  better  &nd  more  enduring  sub- 
stance." The  seven  brethren,  in  the  history  of  the 
Maccabees,  upon  this  persuasion,  would  not  accept 
deliverance,  '*^that  they  might  obtain  a  better  resur- 
rection." The  storm  of  stones  which  was  poured 
upon  St.  Stephen,  was  no  more  to  him  than  a  com- 
mon shower,  when  "  he  saw  the  heavens  opened, 
and  Jesus  (in  whose  cause  he  suffered),  standing 
on  the  right  hand  of  God," 

4.  To  make  us  sincere  in  all  our  professions, 
words  and  actions.  Did  men  firmly  believe  the  re- 
wai-ds  of  another  world,  their  religion  would  not 
be  only  in  shew  and  pretence,  but  in  life  and  re- 
ality, no  man  would  put  on  a  form  of  godliness,  that 
were  destitute  of  the  power  of  it :  we  should  do  no- 
thing for  the  opinion  of  others,  but  all  with  regard 
to  God  and  our  own  consciences;* and  be  as  curi- 
ous of  our  thoughts  and  most  retired  actions,  as  if 
we  were  in  an  open  theatre,  and  in  the  presience  of 
the  greatest  assembly.  For  in  the  next  life,  men 
shall  not  be  rewarded  for  what  they  seemed  to  be, 
but  for  what  they  really  were  in  this  world.  There- 
fore whatever  we  think,  or  speak,  or  do,  we  should 
always  remember,  that  the  day  of  revelation  is  com- 
ing, when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  disclos- 
ed, when  all  disguises  shall  be  laid  aside,  and  every 
one's  mask  shall  be  taken  off,  and  all  our  actions 
and  designs  shall  be  brought  upon  the  public  stage, 
and  exposed  to  the  view  of  men  and  angels.  ''There 
is  nothing  now  hidden,  which  shall  not  theu  be 
revealed,  nor  secret  which  shall  not  be  made  known." 
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5.  To  arm  us  against  the  fears  of  death.  Death 
is  terrible  to  nature,  and  the  terror  of  it  is  infinite- 
ly increased  by  the  fearful  apprehensions  of  what 
may  follow  it.  But  the  comfortable  hopes  of  a 
blessed  immortality,  do  strangely  relieve  the  faint- 
ing spirits  of  dying  men,  and  are  able  to  reconcile 
us  to  death,  and  in  a  great  measure  to  take  away 
the  terror  of  it.  I  know  that  the  thoughts  of  death 
are  jdiamal,  even  to  good  men,  and  we  have  never 
more  need  of  comfort  and  lencouragement,  than 
when  we  are  conflicting  vrith  this  last  enemy :  and 
there  is  no  such  comfortable  consideration  to  a  dy- 
ing man,  as  the  hopes  of  a  happy  eternity.  He 
that  looks  upon  death,  only  as  a  passage  to  glory, 
may  welcome  the  messengers  of  it  as  bringing  him 
the  best  and  most  joyful  news  that  ever  came  to  him 
in  his  whole  life ;  and  no  man  can  stay  behind  in 
this  world,  with  half  the  comfort  that  this  man 
leaves  it. 

And  now  I  have  done  with  the  two  things  implied 
in  this  phrase,  of  having  our  conversation  in  hea- 
ven ;  viz.  the  serious  thoughts  and  considerations 
of  heaven,  and  the  effect  of  these  thoughts  and  con- 
siderations upon  our  hearts  and  lives. 

I  crave  your  patience  but  a  little  longer,  until  I 
make  some  reflections  upon  what  bath  been  deli- 
vered, concerning  the  happiness  of  good  men  after 
this  life.  I  have  told  you,  that  it  is  incomparably 
beyond  any  happiness  in  this  world,  that  it  is  great 
in  itself,  and  eternal  in  its  duration,  and  far  above 
any  thing  that  we  can  now  conceive  or  imagine. 
And  now,  after  all  this,  I  am  very  sensible  how 
much  all  that  I  have  said  comes  short  of  the  great- 
ness and  dignity  of  the  thing.  So  that  I  could  al- 
most  begin  again,  and  make  a  wew  attempt  ^pon 
this  subject.    And,  indeed,  who  would  npt  be  loth 
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to  be  taken  off  from  so  delightful  an  argument? 
Methinks  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here,  and  to  let  our 
minds  dwell  upon  these  considerations.  We  are 
unworthy  of  heaven,  and  unfit  to  partake  of  so 
great  a  glory,  if  we  cannot  take  pleasure  in  the  con- 
templation of  those  things  now,  the  possessipn 
whereof  shall  be  our  happiness  for  ever. 

With  what  joy  then  should  we  think  of  those 
great  and  glorious  things  which  God  hath  prepared 
for  them  that  love  him,  of  ^^  that  inheritance  in- 
corruptible, undefiled,  which  fadeth  not  away,**  re- 
served for  us  in  the  heavens?  How  should  we 
welcome  the  thoughts  of  that  happy  hour,  when 
we  shall  make  our  escape  out  of  these  prisons, 
when  we  shall  pass  out  of  this  howling  wilderness 
into  the  promised  land ;  when  we  shall  be  removed 
from  all  the  troubles  and  temptations  of  a  wicked 
and  ill-natured  world ;  when  we  shall  be  past  all 
storms,  and  secured  from  all  further  danger  of  ship- 
wreck, and  shall  be  safely  landed  in  the  regions  of 
bliss  and  immortality  ? 

O  blessed  time!  When  all  tears  shall  be  wiped 
from  our  eyes,  and  death  and  sorrow  shall  be  no 
more;  when  mortality  shall  be  swallowed  up  of 
life,  and  we  shall  enter  upon  the  possession  of  all 
that  happiness  and  glory,  which  God  hath  pro- 
mised, and  our  faith  hath  believer^,  and  our  hopes 
have  raised  us  to  the  expectation  of;  when  we  shall 
be  eased  of  all  our  pains,  and  resolved  of  all  our 
doubts,  and  be  purged  from  all  our  sins,  and  be 
freed  from  all  our  fears,  and  be  happy  beyond  all 
our  hopes,  and  have  all  this  happiness  secured  to 
us  beyond  the  power  of  time  and  change :  when  we 
shall  know  God  and  other  things  without  study, 
andy  love  him  and  one  another  without  measure, 
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and  serve^  and  praise  him  without  weariness,  aod 
obey  his  will  without  the  least  reluctancy ;  and  shall 
still  be  more  and  more  delighted  in  the  knowing, 
and  loving,  and  praising,  and  obeying  of  God  to  all 
eternity. 

How  should  these  thoughts  affect  our  hearts,  and 
what  a  mighty  influence  ought  they  to  have  upon 
our  lives?  The  great  disadvantage  of  the  arguments 
fetched  from  another  world,  is  this — that  those 
things  are  at  a  great  distance  from  us,  and  not  sen- 
sible to  us;  and  therefore  are  not  apt  to  affect  us  so 
strongly,  and  to  work  so  powerfully  upon  us.  Now, 
to  make  amends  for  this  disadvantage,  we  should 
often  revive  these  considerations  upon  our  mind, 
and  inculcate  upon  ourselves  the  reality  and  cer- 
tainty of  these  things,  together  with  the  infinite 
weight  and  importance  of  them.  We  should  rea- 
son thus  with  ourselves:  if  good  men  shall  be  so 
unspeakably  happy,  and  consequently  wicked  men 
so  extremely  miserable,  in  another  world ;  if  these 
things  be  true,  and  will  one  day  be  found  to  be  so, 
why  should  they  not  be  to  me  as  if  they  were  al- 
ready present  ?  Why  should  not  I  be  as  much  afraid 
to  commit  any  sin,  as  if  hell  were  naked  before  me, 
and  I  saw  the  astonishing  miseries  of  the  damned? 
and  why  should  I  not  be  as  careful  to  serve  God 
and  keep  his  commandments,  as  if  heaven  were 
open  to  my  view,  and  I  saw  Jesus  standing  at  the 
right  hand  of  God,  with  crowns  of  glory  in  his  baud, 
ready  to  be  set  upon  the  heads  of  all  those  who  con- 
tinue faithful  to  him? 

The  lively  apprehensions  of  the  nearness  of  death 
and  eternity  are  apt  to  make  men's  thoughts  more 
quick  and  piercing,  and  according  as  we  think  our- 
selves prepared  for  our  future  state  to  transport  uj» 
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with  joy,  or  to  amaze  us  with  horror.  For 
that  is  fully  satisfied  of  his  future  bliss,  is 
entered  into  heaven,  has  begun  to  take  p< 
of  glory,  and  has  (as  it  were)  his  blessed 
in. his  arms,  and  may  say  with  old  Simeon, 
now  lettest  thou  thy  slervant  depart  in  p( 
mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation/'  But  the 
of  death  must  needs  be  very  terrible  to  i 
who  is  doubtful  or  despairing  of  his  futui 
tion.  It  would  daunt  the  stoutest  man  1 
breathed,  to  look  upon  death  when  he  cai 
thing  but  hell  beyond  it.  When  the  apps 
Endor  told  Saul,  "  to  morrow,  thou  and 
shall  be  with  me,"  these  words  struck  hi 
heart,  so  that  "  he  fell  down  to  the  groi 
there  was  no  more  strength  left  in  him," 
certain  that  we  shall  die,  as  if  an  express  m 
should  come  to  every  one  of  us  from  t 
world  and  tell  us  so.  Why  should  we  not 
ways  live  as  those  that  must  die,  and  as  tl 
hope  to  be  happy  after  death  ?  To  have  t 
prehensions  vigorous  and  lively  upon  ou 
this  is  to  have  **  our  conversation  in  heav 
whence  also  we  look  for  a  Saviour,  the  Lo 
Christ,  who  shall  change  our  vile  body,  thi 
be  fashioned  like  unto  his  glorious  body,  a< 
to  the  working  of  that  mighty  power,  when 
able  even  to  submit  all  things  to  himself." 


END  OF  VOL.  I. 
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